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Al^TICLB  I. 

1^*1  Historical  Essay  on  Archiiecture,  By  the  late  Thomas 
Hopr;  tllmtrated  from  drawhiys  made  by  him  in  Italy 
and  Germany.     London;  Mun'ay^  1835. 

JLT  is  evident  enough  that  the  worship  of  God  is  an  inward 
[  net  of  the  beai-t  and  mind^  and  that  the  humblest  cotter,  with 
'  worn-out  Bible  and  unwashed  hands,  may  in  love  and  reve- 
rence ftpproach  nearer  to  the  Divine  Being,  than  all  the  pomp 
of  imajj^nation  in  gay  senices,  full  of  gold  and  steaming  ia- 
I  cense ;  that  the  deepest  fer\  our  has  been  felt  in  bams  or  in  ca- 
I  tac*     *        I  nd  that  the  widow's  mite  was  worth  more  than  the 
whu  i'lc.     But  though  this  is  a  truths  it  is  a  one-sided 

I  truth,  and  must  be  taken  %vith  a  limitation*   Man  ia  not  merely 
'  a  moral  Iwnng,  but  also  an  intellectual  one ;  and  if  we  are  de- 
lighted to  find  evidence  sometimes  that  he  possesses  what 
Bome  people  choose  to  call  a  moral  sense^  we  must  recollect 
he  has  at  least  five  others,  all  of  which  arc  active  and 
ttol  be  kept  idle.     We  never  were  of  that  great  sect  who 
[would  cut  \x&  asunder^  insect-like,  into  two  parts,  an  ill- 
'  paired  cjouple ;   separating  the  practical  reason  by  a  fixed 
ipilph  from  a  strange  illusory  understanding;   and    seeing 
noihing  out  of  ourselves  but  base  matter,  to  be  used  only 
far  •*  r  r»- iveniences  of  that  machine  which  caniea  on  itji  top 
LlEt  iicicnt  and  somewhat  pragmatical  ball  of  man*s 

Bui  to  separate  ia  easy ;  to  harmonise^  the  slow  taf  k  of 
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laborious  art  ;^  apil.We  must  endeavour  to  discover  and  bring 
to  light,  first*  in* iiiirselves  the  unity  of  one  consistent  personal 
being,  aiur-thTen  without  us  that  of  the  one  creation  of  the  one 
God.  ^Fot  0ur  senses  da  exist  and  must  exist,  and  if  not  con- 
ciliateU  they  will  rebel.     Nor  can  we  think  that,  for  instance^  j 
duiiQg  divine  sendee  in  our  churches,  these  same  senses  arc 
►*4^*^  Itept  under,  or  drawn  upwards,  by  being  presented  with 
'  bkink  white-washed  walls,  new  bonnets,  or   perchance  the 
effigy  of  a  lion  and  unicorn,  instead  of  the  cross  and  suffering  I 
Saviour,  and  all  the  majestic  imagery  which  our  ancestors  I 
loved  to  behold !     We  can  pray  without  them  ;  who  doubts  | 
.  it?  as  we  can  live  without  good  furniture  or  handsome  rooms, 
or  any  of  the  ornaments  of  ci\iiization  ;  with  unplaned  doors  1 
like  Spartans,  or  with  no  doors  at  all  like  Epictetus.   But  if  we 
do  not  live  so  in  private,  but  are  driven  by  a  strong  instinct  of  , 
our  nature  to  make  every  Httle  thing  about  us  in  our  domestic  I 
life,  an  image,  and  as  it  were  a  foi*get-mc-not  memorial  of  e!e- 1 
gance  and  dignity,  why  should  we  leave  these  out  in  the  no- J 
blest  of  our  peribrmances,  and  consecrate  to  God  rusticity  1 
only?     It  is  not  found  necessary  for  us,  in  order  to  love  our] 
wives  and  children,  or  to  transact  business,  or  to  perform  any! 
other  function  of  humanity,  that  we  sliould  go  into  a  bani  orj 
a  hut.     Nor,  indeed,  are  the  feelings  ever  so  divisible  fromi 
the  imaginary  power  that  they  can  be  affected  directly  by* 
abstract  tnith ;  if  it  were  so,  then^  to  be  consistent,  we  should 
»trip  our  seiTice  as  well  as  our  churches  of  all  ornament^  and 
cut  down  tlorid  sermons  into  mere  assertions  and  naked  syl- 
logisms.    Perhaps  therefore  we  are  not  so  enlightened  as  w« 
thuik  ourselves  in  reversing  the  order  of  tliiiigSj  according  t(i| 
which,  in  old  times,  private  houses  wevt  small  and  rude,  bul 
public  buildings  of  a  size  and  grandeiu*  proportionate  to  th^ 
full  st-ature  of  the  whole  state. 

Tlu^se  thoughts  naturally  occur  to  one  in  reviewing  the  Hi* 
story  of  Architecture;  for  we  tiud  that  Art,  in  so  far  as 
can  be  entitled  a  fine  art,  to  have  been  developed  in  all  foi*mcf 
times  in  the  construction  of  temples  and  churclies,  while  mere 
house-building  was  -thought  a  branch  as  inferior  to  itj  r»  0x4 
portrait  i»  to  the  historic  [minting.     Fui     V  must  idway^ 

be  an  affair  of  mere  convenience  and  hai  *  and  what 

tn  the  liigher  style,  a  great  authorea»  has  termed  ^*  cette  grands 
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inuttlitc  **  of  all  that  excites  the  imaginative  intellect,  becomes 
when  applied  to  such  stnictures  impertinent  and  absurd, 
flat  our  practice  works  upon  our  theory,  tuid  we  are  not  con- 
tent now  unles!«  we  can  ilraw  down  all  the  imposing  and  hu- 
miliating grandeur  of  the  past  to  our  own  level.  We  find 
ticcordingly  that  the  writers  of  the  present  day  would  reduce 
the  art  altogether  to  a  inei'e  mechanical  one ;  a  sort  of  box- 
making,  oidy  on  a  larger  scale.  Of  all  the  arts,  indeed,  Ar- 
chitecture is  by  its  u\yix  nature  that  which  appears  the  most 
unsettled  in  its  principles,  from  the  ambiguous  position  it 
holds  between  the  lower  and  operative  class  of  arta^  and  the 
fine  ones.  As  to  Music,  Painting,  and  the  rest,  no  one  can 
help  adiQittin^,  with  however  bad  a  grace,  that  they  Ue  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  understanding,  and  that  beauty,  feeling, 
or  c  -»  ng  of  the  kind,  is  what  regulates  the  genius  that 
pn*i  'id  the  critic  that  judges.     But  when  we  come  to 

Aftrhilecture,  the  utilittwians,  accompanied  by  a  formidable  set 
rf  corpejiters,  bricklayers  and  upholsterers,  make  claim  to  her 

I  as  a  runaway  slave  from  their  territory ;  stone,  wood,  conve- 
iiitnce  and  ingenuity  being  in  their  notion  the  only  postulates 
r«Hiirrd  for  building.  It  is  but  fair  to  hear  what  can  be  said 
on  their  side  of  the  question,  especially  when  we  find  a  man 
of  auch  genius  as  Mr,  Hope  gi\^ng  some  kind  of  countenance 
to  it. 
•*  In  every  country/*  says  this  thoughtful  author,  "  we  find 
**  the  stylt*  of  building  detennined  by  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
^  and  the  habits  of  the  people  consequent  thereu|x>n.     In 

*  China,  for  insttuiee,  the  taper  conic  form  which  prevails  in 
**  all  edifices,  and  the  slight  and  slender  character,  what  is  it 
**  but  an  imitation  on  wood  of  the  canvass  dwellings  of  the 
"original  Monguls?  while  in  Hindustan  and  Egypt,  alluvial 
^  phnns,  fmbject  to  inundation,  the  early  inhabitants,  obliged 
*^lo  kcejj  to  the  higlilands,  and  store  their  food  in  caves, 

I'^made  their  buildings  afterwards  to  suit  their  habits  of  life — 
**  gloomy,  ma-ssy,  cavernous*  Thus  too  the  Scjlhians,  who 
**  roamed  the  Dodomean  forests  in  the  North  of  Greece,  from 
^  tlieir  very  way  of  lile,  and  the  materials  within  their  reach, 

*  could  constnjct  no  other  habitation  for  themselves  but  the 
^-  ,r.>.^|f.^  Imt^  with  upright  posts  and  transverse  raftei-s,  and 

iig  roof.   In  later  ages  again,  nothing  but  the  practical 
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**  conveniences  aftbrded  by  the  use  of  the  arch,  and  the  in- 
^^  vention  of  glass,  for  the  enclosing  of  large  spaces,  and  the 
"  want  of  such  enclosures  for  religious  processions  in  an  in- 
"  clement  climate,  and  the  necessity  of  a  high-pitched  roof  to 
"  throw  ofl'  snow  J  determined  the  form  and  construction  of 
^^  tlie  so-called  gothic." 

Now  all  this  we  willingly  subscribe  to,  provided  the  other 
side  of  the  question  be  not  excluded.  We  admit  these  de- 
termining causes,  but  as  material^  not  formal  causes.  For 
if  this  were  all — if  there  %vere  nothing  more  in  the  art  than 
the  adaptation  of  meims  to  ends,  the  ingenuity  of  man  in  pro- 
curing gratification  for  his  wants,  and  the  gradual  impro\ne- 
ment  of  mechanical  contrivtmce,  the  history  of  it  might  per- 
haps be  interesting,  but  not  more  so  than  that  of  ship-building 
or  iron -founding,  and  not  pai'ticularly  to  the  man  of  taste  more 
than  to  any  one  else.  But  now  the  fact  is,  that  it  does  par- 
ticularly interest  that  pailicular  class,  and  this  fact  must  be 
accounted  for.  \A'hut  then  is  the  general  distinction  between 
the  two  classes  of  Axis  ?  This  evidently,  that  the  one  requires 
nothing  more  than  ingenuity,  and  is  the  product  of  only  one 
particular  faculty  of  man,  the  understanding,  quite  independ- 
ent of  his  moral  nature  ;  whereas  the  other  and  higher  sort  call 
into  action  the  whole  man,  and  their  works  are  consequently 
stumped  with  the  image  of  the  collective  fulness  of  liis  being, 
and  though  still  constructions  of  the  ingenious  animal,  are 
presided  over  by  moral  ideas.  The  utility  of  a  thing  is  its 
utility,  and  its  beauty  is  its  beauty,  nor  can  we  by  any  jug- 
gling equation  get  rid  of  either  term,  or  make  one  stand  for 
both.  Now  a  thing  is  useful  only  relatively,  in  relation  to 
something  else,  taken  together  with  which  it  makes  a  whole, 
in  itself  being  only  a  part ;  though  the  very  same  thing,  if 
considered  by  itself  as  one  distinct  thing,  that  is,  a  partial 
whole,  may  be  called  beautiful;  the  beauty  of  it  being  its 
wholeness,  unity  and  independence.  Nothing,  howe^'er,  is 
truly  a  whole,  or  essentially  one  and  self-sufficient,  but  a 
being  or  person  having  life  in  itself;  and  all  other  things  can 
have  but  a  «hadowy  resemblance  of  this  perlcction.  So 
that  the  beauty  of  all  material  objects  must  be  merely  sym* 
bolical,  and  can  be  in  them  only  so  far  as  they  represent,  in 
forms  of  time  and  space,  those  things  which  primarily  and 
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ive  their  being  in  living  souls ;  but  w  hich,  in  this, 
our  ^  consciousness,  cannotj  perhaps,  be  seen  intuitively 

in  their  esi»cnceSj  but  arc  only  known  and  deduced  frfim  their 
cffet  ts.  We  hold,  then,  that  the  beauty  of  a  straiglit  line,  for 
inst;ince,  is  its  rectitude,  th*it  unswening  energy  by  which  it 
maintains  one  constant  direction ;  and  the  beauty  of  a  circle^ 
the  union  of  inlinite  different  tendencies  in  one  harmonious 
whole^by  one  prcsidincr  dctemiinafion  ;  and  so  on  of  all  other 
shapes. 

cse  pnuiansyiubuis  wc  would  caJl  pure  material  Ikjuuv^ 
any  others  that  may  be  found  in  the  concreti*  forms  of 
ttsal  things^  relative  or  applied  beauty ;  making  a  distinction 
iimilar  to  that  between  the  pure  and  the  ap[)lied  sciences. 
All  betiuty,  then,  is  an  outward  expression  of  inward  good ; 
and  cither  of  that  w  hich  is  good  for  all  soul  as  soul  in  itself, 
nod  exercising  its  t^^*o  prime  faculties  of  expansion  and  con- 
centration, of  grandeur  and  harmony,  or  else  of  what  is  good 
for  the  iDdividual  being  in  particular  fonns  of  life.  Conse- 
quently, the  highest  beauty  of  indiWdual  things  is  exhibited, 
when  the  thing  is  such  as  to  be  susceptible  of  the  most  inti- 
mate combination  with  the  most  universal  forms.  According 
to  such  views  we  would  lay  down  this  definition,  that  the  art 
of  so  treating  objects  as  to  give  them  a  moral  significance,  is 
the  fine  art.  As  in  arithmetic,  the  fractional  numbers  must 
duced  to  relative  unity  witli  some  one  whole  before  they 
be  managed ;  so,  we  affirm,  must  the  partial  existences  of 
Tiflible  world  be  brought  to  a  kind  of  common  denomina- 
tion Will  those  of  the  inner  world,  before  they  can  be  avail- 
,aUe  as  expressions,  to  use  another  mathematical  term,  of 
and  be  the  thing  ff,  b  or  r,  we  believe^  that  by  skilful 
lent  of  its  form,  it  may  be  brought  to  have  such  a  mean- 
ing' 

ply  these  more  general  considerations  to  Architecture, 

begin  witli  some  real  individual  existence  in  the 

[wodd,  which  expresses  its  own  nature  in  its  necessary  form ; 

tlien  obser%^e  how,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  nature  of 

acting  as  it  were  from  witliin,  and  the  visible 

without,  work  reciprocally  upon  each  other  till 

Tiach  an  equilibrium  in  their  highest  possible  develop- 

%i.    Tlk'  stnu'ture  of  the  Grecian  temple  was  determined 
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in  all  its  forma  by  the  nature  of  the  materials  used,  and  the 
climate.  Cylindrica]  smooth  trunks,  found  in  the  sheltered 
interior  of  woods,  were  fixed  in  the  ^ound  at  equal  tUstances^ 
tied  together  lengthwise  by  beams  laid  along  their  tops,  and 
cross-wise  again  by  rafters  laid  ov^r  these  from  side  to  side ; 
above  which  a  roof,  not  like  that  of  the  orientals,  flat,  but 
sloping  towards  either  side,  and  terminating  in  two  triangular 
gables ;  and  along  the  inner  side  of  the  posts  a  continuous 
wall  of  clay  or  wicker-work.  The  only  beauty  or  formal  ex- 
pression of  w^hich  such  a  structure  was  susceptible  lay  in  the 
contrast  of  the  vertical  lines  of  the  supporters  with  the  hori- 
aiontal  supported,  the  round  and  the  rectangidar,  both  height- 
ened, probably,  by  dark  and  light  colours ;  and  in  the  sym- 
metry, that  is,  the  simplicity  and  sameness  of  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  diflerent  dimensions,  both  of  the  whole  and  of  the 
separate  parts.  Afterwards,  when  the  consecrated  form  came 
to  be  represented  in  the  marble  of  Lower  Greece,  a  new 
element  was  introduced,  namely,  the  proportion  between 
the  strength  oi^  columns  and  the  weight  of  superincumbent 
mafls  which  they  sustained^  for  as  the  columns  were  set 
closer,  and  made  shorter  and  stouter,  and  the  weight  of  ma- 
sonry placed  on  them  greater,  the  character  of  firmness,  con- 
stancy and  endiu-ance  was  increased,  or,  mce  versdj  diminished. 
Such  was  the  general  form,  varying,  of  course,  according 
to  the  genius  of  particular  races.  That  style  which  was  most  ^ 
stxaigbtforward  and  simple,  and  true  to  the  lineaments  of  it&  H 
wooden  type ;  in  which  the  parts  were  not  softened  away  and 
blended  together  by  gentle  intermediaries,  but  large  and 
strongly  marked,  and  decisively  separated ;  in  which  the  muss 
supported  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  supporters, — became  fl 
the  established  national  form  among  the  friends  and  descend*  V 
ants  of  Hercules,  In  this  tlic  few*  ornaments  admitted  \^^re 
VCiy  fine  and  minute,  and,  like  a  delicate  fringe,  not  seen  at  a 
way  distance,  but  so  placed  as  to  entertain  the  beholder  fl 
when  immediately  under  the  building,  when  the  eye  could 
not  take  in  the  general  outline,  or  the  ni  -'  the  bolder 

parts.     Not  so  gmve  and  serious,  but  nu  rlul  and  re*} 

fined,  the  loniunsj  on  the  delightful  sea-coast  of  Asia  Minortj 
did  not  r    !       '       I  '      '  '     lod 
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or  dudel,  planted  above  the  town  on  a  commanding  height, 
waa  not  »o  ncccaaary  a  feature  aa  in  the  armed  aristocracies 
of  the  invading  Dorians ;  so  that  the  sterner  characteristics 
of  the  Doric  type^  intended  to  be  seen  from  far,  were  softened 
down,  and  the  small  ornaments  so  magnified  as  to  leave  no 
great  distinction  between  them  and  the  main  forms  of  the 
itructia^.  Strong  geometrical  precision  was  abandoned,  and 
the  fiuiey  of  the  architect  allowed  to  run  out  into  plajiid  ap- 
pendages^ such  as  the  volutes  or  ram*s  horns,  and  the  swell- 
iug  cushions,  and  the  bases  required  to  balance  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  column  the  eftect  of  so  large  a  projection  in  the 
capital ;  and  all  plain  rectangular  masses  were  broken  up  into 
a  multipUcity  of  gnicelul  moiddings.  In  short,  if  the  Doric 
style  had  tlie  expression  of  a  great  and  grave  man  steadfastly 
employed  in  some  weighty  business,  the  Ionic  may  be  ima- 
gined to  repre^nt  the  graces  of  a  lovely  woman,  who  refuses 
Dot  to  heighten  by  ornament  the  delicacy  of  her  light  figtire. 
In  after  times,  when  the  two  gi^eat  races  had  lost  much  of 
their  distinctnessj  and  the  smaller  states  had  been  broken 
icmn  and  amalgamated  into  larger  masses^  a  third  order  came 
iato  vogue,  resulting  from  a  combination  of  something  of  the 
Alftngtfa  and  size  of  the  first,  with  the  luxuriimt  decorations 
of  Uie  second ;  and  such  was  the  Corinthian.  Accordingly^ 
it  ^  '  licr  mnjcBty  nor  elegance,  but  richness;  and  was 

Uti  :  to  the  age  of  Alexander  and  his  successors;  and 

afterwards,  like  the  Asiatic  style  in  oratory,  acceptable  to  the 
Romans. 

Here  we  sec  consistency  and  propriety  still  further  sacri- 
ficed ta  cflect,  while  the  ciu*vilinear  forms  of  vegetable  growth, 
anggested,  perhaps,  at  firsts  by  the  crowns  of  green  leaves 
tvreathed  roujid  the  capitids  on  festive  days,  were  fixed  and 
petrified  in  Iiard  stone;  in  all  other  parts  too^  ornaments 
heapfd  upon  ornaments,  without  any  meaning,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce an  appearance  of  magnificence,  delighti\d  at  first  to  the 
eye,  but  leaving  no  impression  on  the  inward  mind. 

These  three  orders,  significant  of  tliree  very  distinct  ideas 
which  prcvaih-d  among  the  difTcrent  mees  of  the  Gi^eeks,  were, 
however,  afterwards  used  indifterently  by  all,  according  aa 
propriety  might  require;  just  as  in  Pindai'  we  find  the  three 
moods  of  Dorian,  Lydian  and  .Julian  music  adopted  in  dif- 
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.  ferent  odes,  or  different  parts  of  the  same  ode,  as  the  subject 
aight  require  dignity  and  sedateness^  or  easy  elegance,  or  a 
rich  and  Bacchanalian  fancy.  Thus^  as  Mr,  Hope  observes, 
to  Zeus  and  PaUas,  the  pure  offspring  of  his  intellect,  the 
temples  would  be  built  of  the  Doric  style ; — 

"  while  in  the  fanes  of  the  gayer  Apollo,  the  Bacchus  of  later  datct  and 
tJiiore  luxurious  habits,  displaying  more  a^nity  to  the  female  character^ 
bey  might  by  preference  employ  the  Ionic  ef|ually  ambiguous ;  and  the 
shrines  of  Venus  might  be  marked  by  the  order  invented  in  the  city  where 
that  goddcis  had  her  most  beauteous  and  most  celebrated  jjriestesses. 
But  still  the  Greeks  resened  to  themselves  the  right  of  giving  to  each 
forms  more  restricted  or  multiplied,  more  simple  or  rich,  and  proportloaa 
more  sturdy  or  delicate^  according  to  the  peculiar  exigeucen  of  the  edlBoc 
or  situation." 

So  that  betxi'een  each  order  and  the  two  others,  an  almost 
insensible  gradation  exists, 

'*  and  the  Doric  of  the  temple  of  Neptune  at  Corinthi  and  that  of  Juno  at 
Ncmea^  dilfer  as  much  in  their  proportions  as  the  statues  of  the  Farae&c 
Hercules  and  the  Belvidere  Apollo." — ^Page  40-43 » 

To  sum  up  the  result  of  this  hasty  sketch,  we  obsen^e  that 
the  general  expression  of  Grecian  architecture  was  that  of  the 
completeness  of  a  whole  fully  developed  into  all  its  parts,  and 
the  perfection  of  each  part,  and  its  due  subordination  to  the 
whole  I  thaty  in  short,  of  a  real  organized  being  in  the  fulness 
of  its  existence,  and  the  juatest  balance  of  its  facidties,  and 
either  worthily  undergoing  some  hea\'y  trial,  or  with  tempe- 
rate dignity  enjoying  a  serene  life.  And  this  was  exactly 
the  character  of  Grecian  ethics,  which  rested  mainly  on  the 
idea  of  justice  and  harmony,  or  proportion ;  and  according  to 
which  the  subordination  of  the  inferior  faculties  in  the  indi- 
vidualj  and  of  the  inferior  individuals  in  the  state,  constituted 
their  ideal  of  moral  and  political  excellence.  Now  we  cannot 
imagine  that  this  coincidence  between  the  forms  of  their  mn- 
soTMj  and  their  moral  systems  was  caused  by  the  want  of 
glass,  as  some  would  tell  us,  or  their  ignorance  of  the  arch,  or 
the  habit  of  living  in  the  open  air,  and  offering  sacritice  be- 
fore a  statue.  Such  were,  no  doubt,  the  sine  qua  non^  thai 
witiiout  which  it  would  never  have  come  to  pass,  tlie  maf4;rial 
causes  of  their  style  of  building,  the  causes  of  its  rudest  be- 
ginning ;  but  how,  in  the  name  of  possibility,  of  its  liighest 
form  and  completest  development  ? 
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Wc  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr-  Hope  has  adopted  such  a 
degrading  tlieory  as  that  which  we  endeavour  to  controvert ; 
his  genius  surely  could  not  stoop  so  low.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
10  t!  "  '  ned  and  elaborftte  book  of  his^ the  gener<il  tendency 
of  1  i  vations  is  towards  the  material  side  of  the  ques- 

tion, ind  the  moral  habits  of  either  ancients  or  moderns  are 
seldom  mentioned  or  alluded  to  as  having  anything  to  Ao 
with  the  business.  As  a  zealous  and  accui*ate  observer  of  the 
phenomena  of  history,  he  desenes  all  praise ;  and  his  knotty 
and  contorted  sentences,  full  of  dense  matter,  will  form  valu- 
able knee- timbers  for  the  construction  of  some  more  ample 
theory.  We  wish  to  give  the  reader  a  i^enend  outline  of  his 
essay,  wliich  includes  the  whole  history  of  European  archi- 
tecture^ and  its  ofispring  the  Mahometan ;  and  we  will  there- 
fore proceed  to  extract  his  account  of  the  Roman  and  Byzan- 
tine styles. 

I  hjive  alrearly  alladed  to  tbe  restricted  span  of  architecture  In  stone 
I  debiuTed  tlie  use  of  the  arch, — to  the  vast  new  resources  and  powere 
!f¥ed  ^^ofii  that  discovery.  PiUars  aod  walls,  placed  ao  far  afundrr  that 
no  blocka  of  stonei  no  beams  of  wood  can  connect  them,  may  by  the  arch 
he  embraceil  and  combined.  An  ar^a  so  spacious  that  no  flat  ceiling 
cottW  cover  it,  may  by  the  vault  be  closed  iii  with  equal  solidity  and  du- 
nibility/'— Page  62. 

'^  Skill  in  mechanics  is  a  faculty  wholly  distinct  from  taste 

in  tiie  fine  arts;^^ — {we  extract  this  Benteuee  with  peculiar 

pleasure)  and  hence  it  happened  that  the  greater  exigences 

the  Romans^  in  respect  of  architecture,  the  vaster  but  Id- 

they  had  to  raise  and  cover,  soon  made  them  dcvelope 

^\  the  superior  powers  of  the  arch. 

•In  their  aqueducts,  they  multiplied  this  feature  in  a  seemingly  rtiter- 
blc  series  :  in  their  bathi»  they  gave  it  a  prodigious  continued  eloo- 
span.     Here  o%'er  a  cylindrical  wall  tbey  turned  concentric 
to  n  rnnnd  cupola :  there  at  the  end  of  a  square,  or  round  a  cir- 
ftiltrva.  ,  thry  cnvered  feemicircles  by  gcmidomea.     Sometimes 

theyciicl-         Her  in  larger  arches,  i*f,  giving  to  diflferent  individuals 

addferent  tendency,  made  them  cross  and  fonn  angles  with  othen*  diflTcr- 
i  riitly  iltrci'ted ;  thf  cupola  itself  waa  oecaaion ally  made  polygonic.  lu 
^  ^neral  they  avowed,  tliey  gloried  in  it,  they  made  it  the  muint  conspicu- 
'  out  feature  in  llielr  buildings;  but  at  times,  in  the  portico,  and  where 
I  they  alTected  GV«tci>TW|  they  carried  it  from  column  to  colunin  in  a  covert 
way,  under  the  concealment  of  a  fieri  Hon  s  archilravc.  Kvcry  where,  hnw- 
.  evpT,  they  made  eath  individual  curve  describe  that  complete  semicircle. 
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uetth«r  at  its  bft&e  elongated  beyont),  nor  lertnintted  dbort  of,  it^  full  dia- 
meter ;  nor  at  \tn  apex  interniptcd  by,  and  meeting  the  opposite  curve  at 
an  angle — a  formation  whicb  is  particularly  distiuguislied  for  tbat  aolidily 
which  the  rulers  of  the  eternal  city,  in  every  public  building,  seemed  to 
make  their  principal  object." — Page  63. 

Wq  must  intemipt  Mr.  Hope  for  one  moment,  to  observe 
that  this  form  of  arch  is  not,  we  believe,  distinguished  from 
some  others  by  any  greater  rt^at  solidity,  however  much  it 
may  have  the  ewiernai  chfimrftr  and  formal  appearance  of 
that  quality. 

**  This  universal  adaptation  of  a  more  varied  developement  gave  lo 
Roman  architecture,  from  the  first,  an  internal  principle  of  construction, 
and  an  external  corresponding  feature,  which  caused  a  departure  from 
the  elementary  model  of  the  Greeks^  in  reality^  in  its  essence  more  import. 
antr  more  fundamental  than  that  which  the  style  since  called  Gothic  q3U 
hlbited  in  descent  from  the  manner  of  the  Romans.  Once  admitted  into 
Roman  edifices,  it  soon  began  to  acquire  a  prevalence  inconsistent  with 
the  c:xistence  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  Grecian  architecture,  which  were 
henceforward  considered  a^  optional  and  ornamental  enpletives  and  addi- 
tions. The  unbending  strarghtness  of  the  architrave,  and  the  arch  curvet- 
ting from  support  to  support,  the  roof  with  sloping  sides,  and  the  rounded 
cupola,  could  not  subsist  together,  be  seen  in  the  same  place,  at  least  as 
|»arts  equally  important.  Thence  the  Romans,  had  they  been  possessed 
[of  a  delicate  appreciation  of  the  beautie»  of  art,  bad  they  been  gifted  with 
inventive  or  imaginative  genius,  would  for  their  Gu*ch  have  devised  some 
new  Bpeclea  of  ornamental  addition,  appearing  to  belong  to  its  nature  and 
composition.  But  auch  powers  they  could  not  !>oast.  Their  minds  might 
be  fertile  in  useful  inventions  :  in  those  calculated  for  beauty  they  were 
eterile/'— Page  64. 

Hence  the  forma  of  Grecian  architecture  became  completely 
bastardized  and  degenerate  in  their  hands* 

"  In  the  former,  the  column  was  a  more  characteristic  and  essential 
Jjpature  than  the  wallj  bince  it  supported  a  gr^^atcr  proportion  of  the 
lnvcight,  seemed  rooted  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  soil  like  the  oak  in  it* 
native  forest,  and  rose  in  single  stem,  continuous  In  s'ibstancc  and  ro- 
bust in  frame,  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  entablature.  ....  In 
.the  lattfr,  a  continuous  wall,  capable  not  only  «»f  suppurtiog  gixat  per* 
peudicular  weight,  but  of  cnduiing  considerable  oblique  pressure,  was  an 
Bdispensabtc  requisite  for  the  continuous  vault,  and  naturally  became 
object  of  greater  consequence  and  attention  than  column*.   These*  in- 
Jeud,  needed  only  tn  adorn  its  nakedness,  placed  too  far  from  the  main 
butldmg  to  be  embodied  with  it  or  to  add  lo  its  strength,  Irutead  of  m\ti% 
directly  from  the  plyntli  or  stylobale,  were  separated  fr(jm  it,  and  raiwwi 
upon  a  clumsy  square  block,  which,  under  the  niune  of  pcdegtal.  seerntd 
interp^cd  to  interrupt  the  conncetion  between  the  shaA  and  tite  doori 
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to  nurrow  th«  }>{Ls&4ig€,  and  by  iU  protruding;  angll^s  to  incoiu 

nr  lo  hurt  thr  passengers.    Fr€f)U**iitly,  as  in  tlie  triumphal  urches 

P'#litperors,  that  pedestal  became  so  lofty  that,  instead  of  raising  the 

[totumtts  tin  n  ^ort  nf  rntfittrTius,  it  liftcil  them  on  a  positive  atilt,  and 

til  ,^  m  the  air.     As  they  became  wen ker, 

'  Uhm  the  1>  ^     Mildt  they  were  stretched  to  a  greater  dU 

tttance  £rom  each  otlier,  and  were  no  longer  capable  of  bearing  an  cntabla- 

tare,  dftniniAhecI  to  their  own  proportions.    In  order  fully  to  contirm  their 

I  tsiitiiit),  they  ivt^re  not  made  to  carry  any  ftuch^  but  of  an  architrave  aup- 

ported  by  the  wall  it*elfp  such  projections  or  knobs  as  did  not  exceed 

I  thtir  o*ro  iliaiurtcr.     *rhc  effect  produced  was  that  of  a  second  capital 

aiiBiicktiig  the  first;  to  :f,  form,  and  destroying  its  appearance; 

cayoiiog  9m  great  a  mu,  a  of  breaks  and  angles,  and  of  clumsy 

SKnildtil^s,  as  arbes  from  Uie  equally  useless  pedestal  under  Death."-* 

Here,  then,  we  see  a  style  of  art,  like  the  period  of  society 
aud  ci\iUxation  which  prodticed  it^  and  whose  likeness  it  wns^ 
beeomiog  effete  and  barren,  everytliing  dying,  decaying^  cor- 
rupling«  on  the  solemn  and  pompous  death-bed  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Here  is  an  example  of  what  tlie  art  would  be,  were 
it  nothing  more  than  mechanical,  meant  nothing  more  tlian 
lo  make  for  us  comfortable,  dtirable  and  eye-pleasing  rccept- 

ca.  Eternal  glorj^  and  heaitfelt  thanks  to  the  Providence 
the  Power  that  made  beginaing  of  ^  nnw  and  better 
cycle !     To  this  we  gladly  hasten. 

**  If/*  says  Mr.  Ho|r',  '*the  form  of  the  primitive  Grecian  hut  was 
diaregarded  in  the  hcatJieii  temples  of  Komc,  we  may  suppose  that  in  its 
Christian  churches,  required  to  be  of  dimensioae  wholly  tncorapatiblc 
with  that  form,  built  la  a  hurry  out  of  incongruous  materials,  which  it 
was  only  wished  to  combine  in  the  readiest  way  possible,  and  in  which  a 
protMsed  imitation  of  an  edifice  destined  for  idolatrous  purposes  would 
ratiiiEr  be  avoided  than  sought,  every  remaining  trace  became  obliterated. 
Ajid  10  it  happened;  for  though  columns  of  different  temples,  originally 
imcqual  in  height,  might  be  brought  to  the  same  level  by  shortening 
those  found  too  long,  and  by  eking  out,  with  a  second  base  or  a  pedestal 
tho«*  found  too  short,  their  various  entablatures  could  not  be  thus  ad- 
jualmi  over  thtir  capitals.  The  last  representation  of  the  transverse  beam 
was  altogether  laid  aside,  and  small  arches,  with  imposts  bearing  imme- 
iltatety  on  tlie  capitals  of  the  columns,  were  made  to  tie  together  all  those 
of  the  same  row.  In  most  other  respects  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  St.  Paul, 
ind  all  the  r*»h«>r*  htiilt  under  Thcodosius.  retained,  with  the  name,  the 
f^aturet  of  t  i  only  so  modified  as  the  exigences  of  Christian 

wonhip  rci^u  ige  90» 

XIr.  Hope  tlieuy  at  some  length,  describes  the  ancient  Ba- 
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giliea,  which  is  important,  as  having  been  the  prot^tj^ 
the  Christian  Church.  It  was  preceded  by  a  coui't  or  quadr 
porticus,  and  entered  throngh  a  land  of  vestibide  called  the 
nailhen ;  internally  it  consisted  of  a  nave  bounded  by  smaller 
aisles  or  wings  on  each  side,  and  divided  from  them  by  ranges 
of  columns,  which  bore  cither  a  second  story  of  columns,  or 
a  wall  perforated  with  round  windows,  and  on  which  the 
rafters  of  the  central  roof  rested. 

^*  These  halls  wei-e  originally  couils  of  justice,  but  had  bc- 
'^  come  a  sort  of  exchange,  in  the  body  of  which  merchants 
"  and  others  might  transact  business,  while  the  recesses  were 
*'  frequented  by  clerks  and  officers,  ready,  on  the  spot,  to 
"  adjust  diftereuces  and  decide  points  of  law.  In  one  of  the 
"  lateral  aisles  the  male,  in  the  other  the  female  candidates 
**  for  justice  awaited.  The  three  longitudinal  divisions  were 
*'  terminated  by  another  in  a  transverse  direction,  raised  a 
'^  few  steps  above  them,  whose  length  embraced  their  collect- 
'^  ive  width,  and  whose  destination  was  to  hold  the  advocates, 
"  notaries,  and  others  engaged  in  prosecuting  causes.  Oj)- 
"  posite  the  central  avenue,  this  transept  swelled  out  into  a 
*^  semicircular  recess,  w  ith  a  ceiling  rounded  off  like  the  head 
"  of  a  niche,  called  in  Greek  Absisf  and  in  Latin  Tribuna. 
^^  In  this  sat  the  magistrate  with  his  assessors ;  and  from  this 
"  courts  of  justice  have  been  since  called  tribunals." 

Mr.  Hope  gives  us  a  fine  description  of  the  effect  of  this 
early  form  of  the  church : 

"The  long  nave  and  aiales,"  he  aaysi  *'  divided  by  intennediatc  rows 
of  timulated  columas  in  close  array ;  the  flight  of  Btcps,  which,  often 
from  each  aisle,  descended  to  the  mysteriout  crypt  or  confession  under- 
neath,  where  stood  the  tomb  of  the  patron  saint,  surrounded  by  a  forest 
of  pillars;  the  wider  and  nobler  flight,  which  led  to  the  sanctuary,  high 
raised  over  this  cr)*pt ;  the  altar  of  God  in  the  centre  of  this  choir  and 
directly  over  this  tomb,  seen  soaring  in  nir  from  the  very  entrance  of  the 
church  i  superbly  canopied,  and  backed  by  a  grand  finishing  absis*  whose 
conch  corresponded  in  its  arch  with  that  preceding  the  choir,  and  whose 
curve  contained,  theatrically  disposed,  the  bishop's  throne  and  the  seals 
of  the  clergy,^ — gave  to  some  of  these  Basilicas,  aa  to  San  Paolo,  and  the 
firftt  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  an  imposing  appearance,  which  even  the  new  St* 
Peter's  itself,  built  at  the  expense  of  all  Christrndom.  and  with  all  the 
tdditional  splendour  of  its  dome,  does  not  equal." — Page  113. 

How  then^  wc  may  askj  did  it  come  about^  that  this  mag* 
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inificent  sort  of  building  was  so  soon  abandoned,  on  tlie  trans- 

Ifer  of  the  empire  to  the  east^  for  one  totally  ditlerent?     Mr, 

Hope  would  persuade  us,  that  it  was  from  the  want  of  the 

number  of  ready  pillars,  which  they  had  at  command  in  Rome. 

"  Perhaps  ConBtAntinej  in  328,  only  transferred  the  seat  of  empire  from 
he  fa»t  city  of  Rome  to  the  small  town  of  Byzantium,  in  order  to  evade 
lllie  tcfttiaints  with  which,  in  his  old  capital,  paganism  still  surrounded 
rkit  new  creed,  and  to  afford  Chriatianityt  in  hij  new  creation,  more  room 
f  4lcvelupement.     If,  on  ihi?  one  handj  Conbtantinople  afforded  not,  in 
rostrate  porticos  and  peristyles  of  vast  and  oumeious  heathen  tern- 
i  columns  soflScient  in  size  and  number  for  the  erection  of  those  long 
ritavn  and  ai^lea  that  composed  the  chief  features  of  the  Roman  Basilicas ; 
Ifm  the  other,  the  progress  made  in  the  East  in  the  art  of  vaulting,  enabled 
I  It3  buiUlerSr  with  smaller  and  poorer  materials,  to  cast,  over  wider  spaces, 
lliolder  arches  and  cupolas.    The  long  vaultlcss  avenues,  therefore,  of  the 
[Komau  basiLica  were  suppressed;  four  pillars,  situated  at  the  angles  of  a 
tatt  square,  whose  &ides  were  lengthened  extprnally  into  four  shorter  and 
ri|ual  naves,  were  made  to  support,  and  to  be  connected  by,  four  archesj 
the  spandrils  between  which,  as  they  rose,  converged  so  as,  towards  the 
summit  of  the  arches,  to  compose  with  tliese  a  circle,  and  this  circle  car- 
ried a  cupola.     Conchs  or  semicupolas,  closing  over  the  arches  which 
lupported  the  centre  dome,  crowned  the  four  naves,  or  branches  of  the 
i  crois,   Archf^  thus  rising  over  arches,  and  cupolas  over  cupolas,  we  may 
|)  that  all  which  in  the  temples  of  Athens  had  been  straight,  and  angu- 
'  snd  square,  in  the  churches  of  Constantinople  became  curve*!  and 
rioiinded,  concave  within  and  convex  without."— Page  12U124. 

But  surely  this  18  an  inadequate  aceoiuit  of  so  marvellous 
a  resolution.  This  point  is,  it  appears  to  us,  a  nodus  worthy 
of  inten  ention  from  the  higher  regions  of  our  being.  We 
nuist  recoUect,  that  the  old  doctrine  of  a  peaceful  and  well- 
organized  balance  of  faculties  was  now  discarded ;  and  that 
sentiments,  h>ve,  hope  and  faith,  had  become  the  niling  prin- 
ciples of  life ;  and  the  inward  feeling,  however  ill-expressed 
or  undeveloped,  was  recognised  to  be  the  divine  thing-  If 
our  theory  then  be  correct,  we  must  find  that  there  arose  a 
ditference  in  the  choice  of  forms  corresponding  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  ethics  and  habits  of  thinking  of  the  age.  When 
the  visible  he.Mven  opened  its  immense  vault  to  the  eyes  ot 
faith,  and  disclosed  the  glories  of  the  super-celestial  region 
into  which  the  Saviour  of  mankind  had  bodily  ascended,  how 
dull  and  flat  must  the  low-roofed  BaBiliea  have  appealed,  how 
uncongenial  to  the  heaven-ascending  spirit !  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  the  Roman  cupola  was  eagerly  adopted,  and 
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immediately  became  popular ;  aiid,  no  longer  con6ned  to  the 
alcove  at  the  end  of  the  Basilicon  nave,  was  placed  in  the 
centre,  as  the  middle  and  principal  feature  of  the  whole.  Still, 
there  was  something  in  that  shape  that  did  not  adequately 
agree  with  the  inspiration  of  the  faith ;  for  the  balance  of  pro- 
portion between  the  breadth  of  the  base,  and  the  height  of  the 
ascent,  seemed  to  represent  a  kind  of  compromise  between 
the  common  earthly  dimension  and  the  heavenly  tendency. 
An  apparent  rff^proportion  was  essential  in  the  ideal  of  Chris- 
tian architecture  ;  for  as  the  foolishness  of  the  natural  man  is 
the  wisdom  of  the  t<piritualized  manias  the  present  Hfe  of  the 
sufiering  Christian  is  altogether  incommensurable  with  the 
glorious  hopes  of  the  future ;  so  the  disproportion,  the  one- 
sidedness,  the  devotion  of  eveiy  other  consideration  to  the 
predominating  idea,  thatj  namely,  of  overcoming  the  down- 
ward attraction,  and  rising  up  high  from  the  earth,  is  every- 
thing in  the  Gothic  cathedrd.  To  combine  opposite  tenden- 
cies, so  as  to  produce  a  state  of  equable  rest  from  their  ba- 
lance, is  Grecian ;  to  overcome  altogether  the  inferior  and 
earthly,  and  to  hang  on  high  hi  the  unsubstantial  element, 
sustained  by  supernatural  support,  is  Christian.  The  regu- 
larity, evenness,  fixed  measure  of  the  former  style  is  eit* 
changed  for  infinity.  And  hence,  hi  the  Gothic,  the  parts 
are  not  elaborated  with  exactness,  and  nothing  in  it  does  or 
can  stand  by  itself;  all  is  the  whole ;  all  is  taken  up  into  and 
absorbed  in  the  full  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  whole,  and 
the  supporting  power  is  invisible. 

Even  so  early  as  the  age  of  Justinian  we  find  these  prin- 
ciples displayed  in  the  construction  of  the  Church  of  Divine 
Wisdom  at  Constantinople,  which,  by  the  way,  Givgorius 
Nazianzenus,  who  lived  at  that  time,  informs  us  was  pur** 
posely  intended  to  be  symbolical  in  its  forms, 

*'  with  sides  cross-typical  divided  iu  four;  ** 

m  shape  which  may  have  been  first  suggested  by  the  accidenUil 
cross  in  the  transept  of  the  BasiUca,  as  perhaps  the  dome  was, 
by  the  ciborium  or  (*anopy  over  the  altar,  which  w«j«  in  the 
farm  of  a  hemisphere  raised  upon  four  pillars,  and  surmounted 
by  the  cross,  while  the  arches  between  the  pilUire  vi»re  do9ed 
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,  with  veils. — Vide  Eu»ebiu8  de  Vit.  Cotuft.,  vol,  iii.  p,  SS.   But 
I  be  this  an  it  mays  *^the  architects/*  according  to  Mr.  Hope, 

'by        ^  iicd  U>  support  the  dome  square^  and  turutng 

I  t])f  u*  of  the  church,  so  pu§  only  to  appear  the 

A'&il»  ur  picri»  that  itrrmtimted  the  triiosepts;  and  hy  thus  causing:  th^ 

I  ipaodriU  q(  the  cupola  to  aris<?,  aod  to  spread  from  the  fine  line  formed 

,  by  thv  ettges  of  these  angles,  attempted  lo  cause  ttiis  cupola  of  upwards  of 

I  a  hunit^^d  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter  to  appear  no  longer  supported  even 

\m^  tKe  former  one  had  been  thus  far,  on  the  four  main  pillars,  but  entirely 

hov«ring  in  air,  without  the  (cast  eaithly  resting-place*     Attempted,  I 

■ay  i  for  Uehtiy  a^  thia  dome  wafi  constructed,  yet,  the  real  stiengtii  of  iu 

n  far  outride  the  immediate  circumference  of  ita 

^  thus  receiving  from  it  a  pressure  so  oblique  and 

udcd,  li  ^hovvtnli  »n  lens  than  twenty-five  year?*  after  its  completion, 

ploms  of  approaching  downfall  so  awful,  that  its  architects  thought 

rttiry  could  only  divert  the  evil,  by  making  anjeuds  for  the  want  of  more 

1  rtquUile  piers  within,  which  would  hu\^  pleastd  the  eye  and  mtmd**  (so 

I  uur  author)  "  by  props  without*  which,  by  their  dujnsineaft,  cauMr  the 

I  cdii^Ctf  externally  to  appear  a  tuasa  of  deformity.    The  fate  of  fooUhardi*- 

I  ivew,  in  Sta.  Sophia,  probably  mode  the  successors  of  Anthem i us  and  Tfii- 

'  doroa  ri'v  more  rational  principles  of  their  predecessor*.     They 

agoin  en  I.  1  to  give  to  the  cupolas  they  raised  in  air,  a  vbible 

wopport  on  etirtii.     They  even  superimposed  upon  the  four  fundamental 

pillttjB,  above  the  point  where  they  carried  the  weight  of  the  arches  and 

prndentives,  such  additional  masses  of  ransoory,  in  tlie  shape  of  pinnacjes, 

'  oamight.  by  their  perpendicular  presf*ure,  counteract  the  oblique  pressure 

of  these  arches  and  pendentives ;  and  might  serve  as  an  abutment  for  the 

flying  bultres^ics  necessary  to  contain  the  base  of  the  cupola  itself,  and  to 

!  diminiiJi  the  weight  w^hich  reposed  on  its  pendentives ;  and  which,  more- 

ovvr,  wvre  oifeful  to  vary  in  its  lesser  tbrms,  and  to  pyramidiaei  the  tnais 

i>f  die  building."— Pa^e  120-128. 

Ill  thi«  description  of  Sta,  Sophia  we  trace  the  perfect  germ 

of  the  tnie  (christian  style ;  the  aurj>risin|>  appefirance  of  lof- 

iinesM  and  lightness,  the  pyramidi&iug  shape  of  the  whole,  the 

buttreiiftes  s^ub^tituted  for  coltunus^  and  the  turning  them 

jTs  to  the  eye*     In  the  detail,  too,  of  the  structure  of 

e,  we  raay  observe,  that  the  leaiy  luxuriance  of  the 

'  CorinitLifUi  capital  began  to  fall  out  of  use,  both  from  the 

in  which  the  buildings  were  completed,  in  order  to  ac- 

lodate  million  A  of  Christians  unpro\ided  with  any  places 

[  of  warship,  and  from  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  new  reli- 

[gbn. 

•'The  new  cupitak,^'  says  our  author,  •*  though  still  on  round 
"  ibaftfl,  became  little  more  than  square  blocks,  tapered  down- 
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^^  wards  to  the  dimensions  of  their  stalks,  and  adorned  either 
"  with  fohage  in  very  low  relief,  or  with  mere  basket-work, 
**  Tlie  arch,  too,  had  thus  far  been  universally  round-headed ; 
*^  but  now,  in  order  that  over  columns  of  equal  height  arches 
"  of  different  dimensions  might  still  be  enabled  to  preserve 
**  at  their  summits  the  same  level,  the  abutments  were  elon- 
**  gated  downwards,  below  the  semicircle,  to  an  indefinite 
**  length*  Sometimes,  too,  we  see,  in  those  of  a  smaller  size, 
**  variations  from  the  semicii'cular  form  itself;  some  descri- 
*^  bing  a  smaller  and  others  a  greater  segment,  T\ith  the  ira- 
*^  posts  ciu^ing  towards  each  other  in  the  shape  of  a  horse- 
"  shoe  ;  sometimes,  too,  the  sides,  after  curving  inwai*dly,  as- 
**  sumed  again  an  opposite  ciure.  Already  in  pagan  Rome, 
"  every  groined  vault,  such  as  were  seen  in  the  Temple  of 
'*  Peace,  and  every  i>olyganic  cupola,  such  as  the  Temple  of 
'^  Miner\'a  Medica,  exliibited  opposite  curves  meeting  at  an 
"  angle ;  but  ^  or  not  these  suggested  tl»e  idea  of  the 

^*  lu-ch  termin.!--..^  a  point,  it  is  certain  that  this  soon  bc- 
"  came,  at  Constantinople,  a  rival  to  that  describing  a  semi- 
«  circle/'— Page  132, 

Now  that  this  manifestation  of  a  new  spirit  in  the  old 
Roman  archit€ctiu"e  should  have  been  so  gi'eat  and  so  decided 
as  it  was,  will  not  surjjrise  us,  when  we  consider,  that  in  the 
first  jilace  Christianity  had  been  existing  secretly  for  three 
centuries,  and  must,  consequently,  have  eiFected  a  very  deep 
change  of  all  associations  and  habits  of  thought  in  a  large 
poiiion  of  the  community,  which  was  now,  by  a  revolution, 
suddenly  called  into  public  action,  and  endowed  witli  riches 
and  power,  while  the  new  city  of  Constant! ne  offered  a 
nificent  clear  space  for  the  development  of  any  novelty. 
•us  call  to  mind  with  what  wonderful  force  and  energy^  in 
more  recent  times,  the  religious  reformation  in  the  fifleent 
century,  after  having  been  repressed  and  kept  under  so  long 
burst  ibrth  into  light,  when  at  last  suddenly  allowed  to  ex- 
pand* If,  too,  we  consider  how  little  Pi'otestantism  ha«  ad- 
vanced since  that  first  splendid  beginning,  neither  shall  we 
he  astonished,  in  looking  back  to  the  ancient  history,  to  find 
that  eight  lujndred  years  elapsed  between  this  tirat  ^ 
tion  of  a  new  style,  and  its  completion  in  the  pointed  t ,» 
of  Germany.    At  first  it  seems  to  have  spread  only  cast^vard 
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and  «c»Qthward,  mto  the  Arabic  regions^  where  it  became  the 
lutitml  Accompantment  of  the  pseudo-christianity  of  Maho- 
met^ the  western  Chiirch  not  being  yet  sufficiently  advanced 
for  It  to  fructify  there.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  alao^  that  the 
Grecian  mind  had  been  more  immediately  and  more  deeply 
adected  by  Christianity  than  the  Italian,  and  that  thei*e  was 
an  almost  total  separation  between  the  two  empires^  both 
temporal  and  religious ;  so  that  in  countries  habituated  to  the 
Roman  style,  the  new  impulse  given  to  the  world  ran,  for 
i?  period  of  time,  along  the  old  track,  and  only,  at  last, 
gmdually  se|»arating  itself,  manifested  a  direction  of  its  own. 
That  this  divergence  should  make  its  appeanmce  at  a  point 
farthest  from  the  old  centre,  was  but  natural.  Up  to  this 
poiiii,  in  the  history  of  the  Western  Church,  we  have,  for  the 
gexiend  type  of  Christian  architectiur,  tlie  Basilica,  with  two 
fiid*?  ai.^les,  and  a  loftier  nave  between  them,  the  walls  of  which 
were  marked  by  three  divisions ;  namely,  first,  that  of  the 
nmge  of  arches  opening  into  the  side-aisles ;  secondly,  that 
of  tJ»e  plain  space  wliich  was  to  be  allowed  either  for  the 
abutment  of  the  aisle-roofs,  or  if  there  were  a  gallery  over  the 
lisJes,  as  in  the  Basilica  of  Vitruvius,  for  the  veils  which  con- 
cimlcd  that  from  below ;  and,  thirdly,  that  of  the  windows  for 
lighting  the  nave  itself.  This  part  of  the  church  was  proba- 
bly at  first  flat-roofed,  with  wooden  beams.  Beyond  the 
transept  or  cross-nave  which  ended  the  side-aisles,  and  in 
continuation  of  the  main  nave,  was  the  choir  or  chancel,  so 
odled  from  the  cancelli  or  bars  which  excluded  all  the  laity 
from  entrance ;  and  this  w*as  terminated  by  the  absis,  and 
Has  probably  built  with  thicker  walls,  and  vaulted,  as  we 
early  read  of  the  arcus  trimnphalisy  by  which  it  was  entered, 
md  an  which  the  cross,  as  trophy  of  the  meek  conqueror, 
was  affixed.  Hence  we  have,  for  the  essentials  of  our  build- 
ing, the  absis,  the  choir,  the  transept,  the  side-aisles,  and  the 
o«vc  5  and  of  the  nave,  the  three  stories  \  the  pier-arches^ 
uing  into  the  aisles ;  the  triforium,  which,  either  with  a 
;e  of  blind  arches  or  other  ornaments,  occupied  the  above- 
mentioned  intervening  plain  space ;  and  the  windows  of  the 
story  that  rose  clear  above  the  aisles,  thence  called  the  clere- 
titory  windows.  The  old  Roman  groined  vault  (the  use  of 
which  had  been,  for  a  while,  suspended  in  the  Western  Em- 
VOU.  VII* — n"  %\iu  c 
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pire^  by  the  adoption  of  the  Basilica  for  the  form  of  the  Chris- 
tian temple)  had  been  resumed ; — *^at  first,  indeed,  in  its  siui- 
"  plest  trunk-shape,  and  resting  on  a  continued  lateral  string, 
**  until,  in  order  to  obtain  in  the  naves  and  aisles  of  cburelies, 
"  greater  spans  and  spaces,  not  only  across,  but  between  the 
"  pillars,  arches  were  carried  from  pillar  to  pillar,  both  in  the 
"  long  and  in  the  transverse  direction,  so  as  to  form  squares 
'*  of  arched  stone,  filled  in  with  rubble  work;  within  which 
'*  we  observe,  gradually  appearing  more  and  more,  other  ad- 
*'  ditional  ribs  of  cut  stone,  so  as  to  IbiTn,  within  the  square 
"  of  the  first  four  arches,  St.  Andrew^s  crosses,  supporting,  be- 
**  tween  their  foiu*  spandrils,  the  four  groins  of  a  vault,  cora- 
^f  posed  of  lighter  materials  5  and  with  this  fonuation,  the 
**  ai*ch€8  at  right  angles  in  the  squai^  being  still  I'^und-headed, 
"  and  the  ribs  rectangular  and  crossing,  still  flat,  may  be  said 
^*  to  end  the  gradual  developements  of  tlie  vaidt  in  the  Lorn- 
«  bard  style/'— Page  270. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  in  the  Lombard 
style  the  Christian  Basilica  possessed  a  feature  still  further 
removed  from  its  old  Roman  prototj^e  e^'en  than  the  arched 
nave,  we  mean  the  cupola  which  crowned  its  intersection  vrtl\\ 
the  transejits ;  this  was,  perhaps,  adopted  from  the  Eastern 
Constantiuopolitan  form,  or  else  it  arose,  naturally  enough, 
from  the  use  of  vaulted  roofs  and  the  cross  shape;  for  two 
vatdts,  crossing  at  right  angles,  seem  of  themselves  to  suggest 
and  require  some  distinguishing  and  pre-eminent  ornament ; 
and  nhat  could  this  be  but  an  additional  elevation?  These 
cu]x>las  were  sometimes  round,  sometimes  octagonal  or  poly- 
gonal, but  seldom  rose  to  any  considerable  height  above  the 
mass  of  the  building,  and  belong,  therefore,  more  to  the  in- 
ternal effect,  with  which,  be  it  obsen*ed,  the  spire  of  th« 
pointed  style  has  no  connection  at  all. 

**  Just,  however,  at  the  period  when  the  Lombard,  or  what 
*^  may  be  more  particidarly  called  the  round  style  of  architee- 

«  ture,  appeared,  through  the  d of  the  Latin  Churcl 

**  most  firmly  and  universally  t^L  d  ;  when  it  had,  fron 

«  its  first  source,  spi^ead  in  every  direction  as  far  as  the  most 
**  extended  influence  of  that  church  itself;  when  its  formi 
**  might  have  served  to  mark  the  precise  limits  of  the  papati 
'^  authority  5  when,  from  its  universal  prevalence,  it  seemed 
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f  ^  to  have  secured  an  unlimited  direction ;  we  see  it  all  at  once, 

**  in  the  Utter  half  of  tlie  twelfth  century,  abandoned  for  a 

**  stjie,  both  in  its  essential  principleaj  and  its  ornamental  ac- 

"  cesfories}  entirely  new,  and  diflerent  from  it,  and  from  every 

[ «  former  atyle/'— Page  345. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  this  great  period,  we  must  premise 
i8ome  obsenations  on  tlie  corporation  of  builders  or  free- 
mft^os ;  as,  without  a  clear  insight  into  tlie  history  of  this 
I  body,  which  was  devoted,  altogether,  to  the  designing  and 
conHtniction  of  religious  edifices,  and  which  received  the  ac- 
{ cumulating  tradition  of  former  experience,  and  could,  conse- 
[quenlly,  from  a  very  extensive  comparison  of  different  plana^ 
|t4kc  a  more  abstract  and  general  view  of  the  whole  natiu^  of 
lie  ejttiihUshed  form  of  building,  the  sudden  metamorphoais 
|of  the  heavy  and  round,  into  the  light  and  pointed,  would 
l^pear  unaccountable  and  miraculous, 
^  When   Rome  became  abandoned  and  neglected  j  when 
*^  Milan,  Ravenna,  Paviaand  Verona,  from  being  remote  pro- 
f*^  vincia!  cities,  were  raised  successively  to  the  rank  of  capi- 
**  tak ;  it  may  be  supposed,  that  among  the  arts  exercised  in 
I**  Lombardy,  that  of  building  held  a  pre-eminent  rank.     We 
j**  cannot  then  wonder  that,  at  a  period  when  artificers  of 
J*  every  class,  from  those  of  the  most  mechanical  to  those  of 
p  the  most  intellectual  nature,  formed  themselves  intx>  exclu- 
sive corporations, — architects,  whose  art  may  be  said  to  offer 
Y*  the  exact  medium  between  those  of  most  urgent  necessity 
1*^  and  those  of  mere  ornament,  or  indeed  in  its  wide  span  to 
embrace  both, — ^should,  above  all  others,  have  associated 
themselves  into  similar  bodies,  which,  in  conformity  to  the 
serai  style  of  such  coqjoratious,  assumed  the  title  of  free 
id  accepted  masons,  and  was  composed  of  those  members^ 
'  who,  after  a  regular  passage  through  the  diffierent  fixed  stages 
of  npprenticcsliip;  were  accepted  as  masters  and  made/re^*  to 
exercise  the  profession  on  their  own  account*  In  such  an  age, 
however,  Lombardy  itself,  opulent  and  thriving  as  it  was  in 
c<. ii  u  with  other  covmtries,  soon  became  nearly  satu- 

riM  1  [mblic  edifices,  and  unable  to  supply  these  com- 

panies of  masons  with  sufficient  employment.   These  Italian 
coj  '   118,  therefore,  began  to  look  abroad,  towards  north- 

eii  -;  for  that  employment  which  they  no  longer  found 
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**  at  home ;  and  no  longer  destined  to  exercise  their  art  in  any 
"  single  country,  but  in  whatever  regions,  most  distant  from 
*f  each  other,  their  services  miglit  be  required ;  seeking  a  mo- 
"  nopoly,  as  it  were,  over  the  whole  face  of  Christendom^ — 
**  required  an  authority,  a  protection,  an  exclusive  privilege, 
"  which  no  single  temporal  sovereign  coidd  give  them  out  of 
*^  his  ow n  dominions,  or  would  give  them^  even  within  them, 
"  This  they  could  only  obtain  in  the  diflferent  parts  of  Europe 
**  that  acknowledged  the  religious  supremacy  of  the  Pope, 
**  from  that  head  of  the  whole  Latin  Church.  Now*,  as  the 
*^  erection  of  new  churches  and  monasteries  was,  in  a  manner^ 
**  to  raise  new  estates  for  the  Pope  himself,  the  masons  w*erc 
"  regarded  as  troops  of  labourers  working  in  his  cause,  as 
'^  much  as  the  missionaries,  w  ho  were  sent  before  to  collect 
*^  business  fur  them ;  and  thus  they  obtained  the  requisite 
*^  powers^  probably  soon  after  Charlemagne  had  put  an  end 
**  to  the  kingdom  of  Lorn  hardy,  and  the  fears  of  the  Pope 
*'  from  that  quarter,  by  annexing  those  dominions  to  his  owti." 
—Page  233. 

Afterwards,  many  natives  of  other  countries,  and  many 
ecclesiastics  of  the  highest  rank,  abbots,  prelates  and  bishops, 
conferred  additional  honour  on  the  body  of  freemasons  by 
becoming  members  of  iU 

*^  The  militia  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  diffused  itself 
**  all  over  Eiux)pe  in  the  shape  of  missionaries,  to  instioict  na- 
*'  tions,  and  to  establish  them  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Pope, 
"  took  care  not  only  to  make  them  feel  their  want  of  churches 
**  and  monasteries,  but,  likewise,  to  teach  the  manner  in  which 
'^  that  w  ant  might  be  suppUed,^* 

'*  Wherever  the  masons  came  io  the  suite  of  miasionarios,  or  arrived  of  1 
their  owa  accord  to  setk  employment,  they  appeared  headed  hy  Achieri 
flurveyor,  who  governed  the  whole  troop,  and  named  one  man  oul  of  I 
every  ten,  under  the  name  of  warden,  to  overlook  the  nine  others;  aetj 
themselves  to  building  temporary  huts  for  tlicir  habitation,  around  the] 
spot  where  the  work  was  to  be  carried  on  ;  regularly  organ Ued  their  dif* 
fercnl  departments  ;  fell  to  work ;  sent  for  fresh  supplies  of  their  brethren,  | 
as  the  object  demanded  them  ;  shortened  or  prolonged  the  Cf»mpletion  of 
Uie  edifice  as  they  liked,  or  were  averse  to  the  place,  or  were  more  or  kss] 
wanted  in  others;  and  when  all  was  finished,  again  raised  thtir  encamp 
ment,  and  went  elsewhere  to  undertake  other  jobs.     The  architects  of  al^ 
the  sacred  dii^ccs  of  the  Latin  Chorch,  wherever  such  ftroAt, n 
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KOuUi,  east  or  west,— thua  derived  their  scteocc  from  the  same  central 
icKool ;  obeyed,  in  their  designs,  the  dictates  of  the  same  hierarchv ; 
ircre  directed  in  their  constructions  by  the  same  principles  of  propriety 
and  taste ;  kept  up  with  each  other^  in  the  most  distant  parts  to  which 
they  might  be  sent,  the  most  constant  correspondence;  and  rendered 
every  minute  improvement  tlie  property  of  the  whole  body,  and  a  new 
aest  of  the  art/' 

'And  hence  it  is*  that  at  each  successive  period  of  the  ma- 
aofuc  dynasty, 

**aii  whatever  point  a  new  church  or  monastery  might  be  erected,  it  re- 
lembM  all  those  raised  at  the  same  period  in  every  other  place,  however 
liistani  from  it»  as  much  as  if  they  had  both  been  built  in  the  same  place, 
by  the  Aame  artist." 

"  And  thtts  we  find  churches,  as  far  distant  from  each  other 
**  as  the  north  of  Scotland  and  the  south  of  Italy>  more  mi- 
"  nut^Iy  similar  than  those  erected  within  the  single  precincts 
**  of  Rome  or  Ravenna ;  and  we  not  only  see,  over  the  whole 
**  region  where  the  Latin  Church  had  been  established,  one 
^  single  sort  of  architecture,  but,  that  at  whatever  subsequent 
*^  period  there  happened  to  be  in  the  sacred  architecture, 
**  either  at  it^  fountain-head,  or  on  any  other  point,  any  change 
**  or  improvement,  the  knowledge  and  adoption  of  the  same 
**  reached  everj"  other  point  so  rapidly,  as  almost  to  appear, 
**  €ver>^There,  the  effect  more  of  a  general  and  simultaneous 
**  inspiration,  than  of  a  progressive  advancement  and  circula- 
**  Hon,  Hence,  too,  from  this  well-organized  co-oi>eration  it 
**  arose,  that  precisely  in  those  periods  of  the  profuundcst  igno- 
nee,  when  other  much  easier  arts  were  making  only  slow 
vances,  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  art  of  sacred 
*•  architecture,  that  of  calculating  the  weights  and  pressures 
**  of  iurches  most  stupendous,  and  the  supports  and  resistance 
"  these  require,  and  the  forms  which  the  arches,  and  the  pillars, 
"  and  the  buttresses,  and  the  pinnacles  supporting  and  com- 
"  prc«»ing  them,  and  the  stones  composing  these  members, 
"  should  have,  for  the  purpose  of  perfect  solidity  and  cohesion, 
''  acquired  a  perfection  so  great,  so  contrasted  with  the  general 
**  ignorance  which  existed  in  all  other  things,  so  superior  even 
^  to  that  science  in  the  same  objects  displayed  at  the  present 
^*  time,  when  in  all  other  arts  it  has  become  infinitely  greater, 
*'  that  it  could  not  be  credited,  did  not  the  proofs  subsist  in 
"  the  works  of  those  ages  still  extant/^ — Page  243, 
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Such  a  body,  bound  together  by  an  admirable  organizatiou^ 
pre-eminently  honoured  above  all  other  artists,  and  giving  a 
most  adequate  expression  to  the  verj^  inmost  spirit  of  their 
age,  in  a  form  which  addressed  itself  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity, highest  and  lowest^  openly  and  at  once ;  working  in  the 
immediate  ser\ice  of  their  spiritual  lord^,  and  no  doubt  inspired 
themselves  with  a  high  religious  enthusiasm,  (**  Concordes 
operi  devote  mente  studentes,"  as  Alcuin  says  of  himself  and 
another  ecclesiastic  who  had  the  overseeing  of  some  cathedral 
works,)  must  Iiave  produced  something  great  and  original ; 
laving,  too,  in  that  remarkable  lera  when  the  expected  Mille- 
nium had  passed  over  without  any  awful  summons  from  the 
other  world,  and  when  the  tide  of  pilgrims  who  had  hastened 
to  Jerusalem  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  hail  the  dawn  of 
the  Sa\iour'8  re-appearance,  had  opened  again  the  communis 
cation  with  Constantinople,  and  brought  the  west  once  more 
into  viviiying  contact  with  its  opposite  pole.  Now,  if  the  re- 
sult of  all  this  in  the  ci^^l  liistory  of  society  was  the  astonisli 
ing  institution  of  chivahy^,  are  we  not  to  expect,  that  in 
arts  also  there  was  produced  something  corresponding  ?  ^Vnd 
do  not  this  preeternatural  loftiness  and  lengthiness,  this  iufi* 
nitudc  of  lines  drawn  up  into  one,  these  pinnacles  and  spires, 
aU  pointing  heavenward,  signify  and  body  forth  some  strange 
overpowering  feeling  which  existed  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  those  who  made  them  ?  Through  a  low  door,  scarce  higher 
than  our  human  six-foot  stature,  we  find  entrance  into  an 
enormous  hollow  cross,  remote  from  the  common  light  of  day; 
within  wliich  all  things  seem  to  have  a  different  kind  of  ex- 
istence from  our  ordinar}^  world,  and  to  be  actuated  by  an  at- 
traction opposite  to  the  common,  everything  flowing  upward, 
and  the  slightest  forms  bearing  up  the  whole  j  while,  over 
multitudes  of  parts,  innumerable  as  all  the  hosts  of  angels  in 
heaven,  one  solemn  monotony  presides.  What,  then,  is  the 
effect  of  the  whole  ?  This ;  that  our  Uttle  selves  arc  annihil- 
ated in  the  immensity  of  awe  and  reverence,  and  we  learn, 

"Adorar'debilaincMite  Dio/* 

IjCt  us  now  return  to  Mr.  Hope's  view  of  this  nirrrcsimg 
^subject,  and,  without  any  intermixture  of  the  ideal,  examine 
lie  real  side  of  the  affair,  the  conditions  of  brick  or  stone, 
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tmA.  mechanical  sktU,  by  which  thia  wondrous  efTect  was  9Uf2:- 
gesled  find  made  possible* 

We  Imve  seen  that  it  was  the  old  traclitioDal  pracncr, 
handed  down  no  doubt  from  the  Romans,  though  improved 
and  carried  out  more  fully  by  their  Lombard  successors,  in 
turning  a  vault,  to  build  the  groins  only  of  cut  stone  and  to 
till  in  tiic  interstices  with  lighter  materials,  so  as  to  diminish 
ibe  expense  not  only  of  the  vault-work  itself  but  also  of  the 
wall  which  bore  it,  as  from  a  lighter  weight  the  oblique  press- 
ure would  not  need  so  ponderous  an  abutment.  This  prin- 
ciple WBs  well  known  to  the  architects  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  the  groins  are  always  marked  by  broad  flat  bands  in  the 
Lombard  buildings ;  but  by  caiTying  it  one  step  further  they 
were  enabled  so  to  vary  the  whole  appeaimice  of  their  arcbi* 

turcy  as  to  make  it  seem  the  work  of  a  totally  different 
Instead  of  groining  tlie  roof  only,  they  saw  that  the 
admntttges  obtained  by  that  practice  might  be  greatly  in- 
creased, by  applying  it  to  the  rest  of  the  building ;  and,  ac- 
I  cordinglyy  they  proceeded  to  groin  the  whole,,  can*ying  all  the 

ential  supports  and  stays  of  the  arch  in  narrow  ribs,  not 
L'ly  to  the  wall,  but  the  whole  way  down  to  the  gromid. 
Hnw^  then,  was  the  height  of  the  bidlding  to  be  preserved, 
if,  from  tup  to  bottom,  it  were  to  be  nothing  more  than  one 
continued  arch  ?  There  is  but  one  answer*  That  arch  must 
be  enormously  elongated ;  and,  leaving  its  precise  semicircu- 
lar curve,  it  must  take  an  oblong  form,  like  that  of  Brunei- 
leschi'a  famous  half-egg ;  while,  in  oixler  to  prescrv^e  the  cus- 
iomar>^  per|)cndicular  face  in  the  inside,  without  which  all  the 
IQcsty  of  the  effect  would  be  lost,  the  jnllars  of  the  nave 

It  be  still  retained,  so  that  only  the  apex  of  this  shell 
nhonld  be  seen,  rising  over  them,  and  apparently  resting  on 
(hem*  By  such  a  process,  the  real  form  of  the  whole  pile 
became  that  of  a  very  long  and  pointed  arch,  based  on  the 
ground,  or  on  comparatively  short  stilts,  by  means  of  the 
flying  buttresses.  What  was  seen  of  this  form,  in  its  first 
appearance  in  the  vaults  of  the  roof,  by  its  affording  a  greater 
reach  of  height  and  a  decided  middle  point,  both  gratified 
the  public  eye,  and  sutistied,  in  the  architect  himself,  a  per- 
haps unconscious  and  instinctive  feeling ;  he  began  to  deve- 
loped systematically^  tliis  new  form  into  all  its  possible  conse* 
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quences  and  to  make  a  consistent  whole,  in  which  cvci^iluDg, 
which  in  the  old  style  had  been  round  and  square,  might  be 
made  narrow  and  elliptic. 

Thus  was  formed  for  the  sides  and  ceiling  of  the  edifice 
a  skeleton  of  long  thin  elliptical  layers,  turned  edgeways  to- 
ward their  foci,  for  the  puqjose  of  obtaining,  without  any  in- 
creased expeoditure  of  material^  a  greater  difference  between 
the  cxtra-dos  and  the  intra-dos^  and,  consequently,^  a  greater 
strength  and  security  of  arch  ;  but^  at  the  same  time,  present- 
ing to  the  eye,  when  seen  from  within,  a  delusive  appearance 
of  incredible  lightness.  Then,  to  agree  with  the  forms  of 
these  narrow  and  superficially  rounded  ribs,  the  pillai^s  which 
in  appearance  supported  them,  were  made  to  appear  as  light 
and  airy,  by  being  moulded  in  fi*ont  into  clusters  of  reeds  as 
lengthy  and  jis  thin*  The  ribs  of  tlie  groining  and  of  the 
pillars  having  become  so  surprisingly  light,  the  whole  build- 
ing, no  longer  tied  down  to  the  low  and  thick  wall,  soared 
upward,  as  it  were,  into  the  air, 

"  As  is  this  style  of  prodigiously  high  naves^  the  light,  falting  very  lo- 
directiy  on  the  deep  area  underneath,  required  to  be  admitted  in  the  great- 
cat  quantities  posBible*  and  as  in  walls,  only  demanded  as  screen^j  not  a;^ 
supports,  the  extension  of  the  aperture  could  produce  no  dangerous  weak- 
ening  of  the  mass,  the  interstices  between  the  pillars  were  HUed  with  win- 
dows«  at  first  clustered,  and  next,  both  for  the  sake  of  giving  greater  light, 
and  of  more  fully  showing  the  ingenuity  and  boldness  and  lightness  of  the 
structure,  and  its  dependence  upon  the  piers  alone  for  support,  were  often, 
in  their  utmost  outlinep  carried  to  the  very  verge  of  the  pillars  aud  arches 
between  which  they  were  inserted;  so  that  within  their  general  surface, 
they  required  mull  ions  and  other  lesser  subdivisions,  to  afford  for  the 
framework  which  contained  the  glass,  the  strength  necessary  to  its  utility. 
In  order  that  these  windows  might  in  every  manner  more  completely  reach 
to,  and  fit  in,  and  harmonize  with,  arches  and  vaults  now  pointed,  they 
were  formed  likewise  in  the  same  shape  as,  and  to  the  same  pitch  with, 
the  vaulting  of  the  roof;  and  thus  it  was  that  the  pointed,  before  only 
been  accidentally,  and  as  a  subordinate  variety  from  the  round  arch,  now 
became  univtrsally  and  exclusively,  not  indeed  the  cause,  but  the  conse- 
quence, of  the  new  style  of  architecture. 

"Those  bold  horizontal  projections  of  entablatureii  and  cornices,  which, 
in  tlie  pure  Grecian  architecture,  produced  such  play  of  ui>right  outliuea, 

ad  such  masses  of  transverse  shadows,  had  become  in  a  great  measuri! 
Obliterated  \n  the  rounded  Lombard  buildings;  but  m  this  new  pointed 
style,  the  few  members  and  fasciw  Hnd  mouldings,  and  other  parts  stiU 
permitted  to  retain  lliat  horizontal  and  transverse  position,  which  the 
whole  system  tended  to  obliterate,  if  exteraal,  were  for  the  purpose  of 
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KVQidmg  ail  lodgement  of  snow,  and,  if  mternaJ,  for  that  of  obviating  all 

ItinnecesAAry  weight  and  pressure,  made  in  their  projection  as  shallowi 

land  in  their  superior  surface  as  much  incliniog  downwards^  as  passihte  t 

|Aiid»  to  crown  all,  in  those  cdtBces  in  which  the  system  was  carried  to  its 

Btmost  coftsislcncy  and  completion,  the  roof,  for  the  high  pitch  of  which 

ill  the  parts  underneath  were  calculated,  was  made  as  steep  and  sharp  as 

ill  thr  supporting  members, 

*•  Afc  the  habit  of  gating  on  peculiar  forms  by  degrees  begets  a  taste  for 

tbcm^  and  as  those  which  utility  first  demands,  even  when  that  utility 

rrr»_=c^,  s^iiH  arc  perpetuated  by  the  inclination  it  produces; — aa  even  con- 

tod  taste  require  the  omainenlal  additions  to  harmonize  in  their 

ind  character  with  the  fundamental  groundwork,  thost-  cssctitiai 

tforms,  all  slender*  and  tall,  and  sharp ;  those  long  thin  pillars ;  those 

BW  and  lofty  interstices  ;  those  pointed  arches,  reduplicated  laterally, 

lover  each  oUier  in  endless  repetitions,  and  intersecting  each  other  in 

^ly  way,  were  imitated  and  repeated,  and  carried  to  interminable  lesser 

and  mor*-  minute  subdivisions  in  the  mere  ornamental  parts,  until  at  last, 

!icir  pinnacles,  and  spires,  and  broaches,  and  cusps, 

I  tctes,  and  tracery,  and  ridge  bands,  looked  like  a 

\  of  network,  OTj  rather  a  duster  of  mere  conductors. '* — Page  358* 

^361. 

**  The  apertures  of  former  architectural  styles,  widened  and 
muldpHed  ;  the  supports  lengthened  and  compressed  j  the 
%'sist  masses  made  to  hover  in  air,  with  but  slight  stays  on 
eartli,  by  the  very  principle  of  the  pointed  style^  even  in  its 
soberest  and  most  subdued  shape,  suggested  the  idea  of  still 
increasing  the  surprise  produced  by  these  circimistances,  by 
dmng  away  with  ever)-  remains  of  solid  wall  that  could  be 
dispensed  with ;  trusting,  for  support,  to  the  piUars  alone ; 
so  situating  these  piUars  that  their  angles  only  should  face 
each  other  and  the  spectator^  w  hile  their  sides  should  fly 
away  from  the  eye  in  a  diagonal  line  j  subdividing  every 
surface  that  is  not  to  be  entirely  suppressed,  into  such  a 
number  of  parts,  or  perforating  it  so  ingeniously  and  so  va- 
riouily,  as  to  make  it  light  as  a  tilm,  or  transparent  as  gauze ; 
and  increasing,  to  the  utmost,  the  ^\  idth  of  every  window, 
and  the  height  of  every  vault, 

**  The  number  of  arches  all  pointed,  and  the  curious  inter- 
nections  of  their  cur\  ing  groins,  increased  by  the  eompli- 
cnled  plan  of  Gothic  edifices,  suggested  the  idea  of  creating 
forms  and  combinations  still  more  varied  and  complex,  by 
subdividing  their  s\^cep  into  trefoils,  quatrefoils,  and  other 
curious  scoUopings ;  and  by  making  them  bend,  like  the 
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^^  ogiva  moulding,  arui  after  showing  a  convex,  exhibit  a  coa<^ 
"  cave  line/' 

**  And  though  certainly  the  essential  parts  did  not  derive^  from  the 
imitation  of  trees  planted  in  aa  avctiuc  or  quincunx^  their  more  csiicntial 
■Ibrms.  it  is  probable,  that  the  Biinilttrtty  which  they  groduaily  but  inci- 
dentally acquired  to  Ircc^  thus  disposed,  gave  the  idea  of  completing  the 
resemblance  in  the  ornamental  addJtioQB,  not  only  by  dotting  every  pedi- 
ment and  pinnacle  with  crotchets  and  ^niab  in  the  shape  of  buds^  and 
by  filling  every  arch  with  tracer)^  like  the  foliage ;  but,  as  was  practised  in 
the  last  and  most  florid  German  style^  by  twisting  the  lighter  arches  und 
ribs  themsetvesi  so  as  to  look  like  the  stalks  of  the  woodbine,  or  the  ten- 
drils  of  the  vine.** — Page  440. 

The  account  we  have  given  of  the  origin  of  this  style  dif- 
fersj  in  some  particulars^  from  Mr.  Hope's.  He  appears  to 
us  to  have  been  under  an  error  in  regard  to  the  outward 
pressure  of  the  arch,  as  he  ubser\TS^  that  the  Lombard  semi- 
circular arches 

**  imposed  a  weight  and  preasure  so  much  greater  in  a  straight  down* 
ward,  than  in  an  oblique  and  outward  direction^  that  walls  or  pillars  of  a 
good  substance,  directly  under  them,  suificcd  for  the  requisite  support  and 
resistaocc,  without  requiring  those  additional  niasses,  carried  out  bcyonil 
the  line  of  the  perpendicular  pressure,  and  affording  an  oblique  counter- 
pressure,  called  buttresses/'— Page  349- 

And  again^  (p.  352) : 

"  But  while  the  round-headed  arches,  pressing  almost  entirely  in  a 
t^ownward  direction,  and  on  walls  of  a  considerable  thickness,  only  re- 
quired buttresses  so  shallow,  that  w4iatcver  masses  appear  in  that  shape* 
laSBi  rather  to  be  mere  ornaments^  and  intended  to  break  the  even  snr- 
ftflC  of  the  wall,  than  as  stays  of  use  or  necessity  j  these  new  arches  and 
ribs,  and  crosa-springcrs  all  pointed,  weighing  less  heavily  on  the  picn 
immediately  under  them,  and  Hading  [lerpendicular  pillars  less  strongi 
equal  to  meet  their  object,  but  imposing  a  pressure  oblique,  and  tending 
to  drive  these  supports  outwards,  demanded  an  oblique  counter-  pressure, 
to  meet  it,  as  much  greater  as  their  summit  rises  higher,  and  caused  the 
J  points  on  the  fiurfoce  of  the  earth,  from  which  that  counter -presaurc  ia  to 
tKJ  derived,  to  be  wider  asunder/* 

Now  we  conceive  that  the  pointed  arch  a])pronehes  more 
to  the  limit  of  direct  downward  pressure  than  the  u- 

lur  itself,  which,  in  that  respect  as  in  others,  must 
act  medium  between  it  and  the  obtuse  arch* 

Again,  Mr,  Hope  derives  Ihc  first  adoption  of  t!. 
form  in  the  roof  and  essentials  of  the  building  **  frn 
^  dcavoursi  in  thot»e  coimtrie»  where  winters  long  and  severe 
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^  occt^oned  snowfalla  very  frequent  and  heavy^  to  combine^ 
with  great  extent  and  elevation^  surfaces  so  modiBed  as  to 
affi>rd  the  mhow  as  little  opjiort unity  as  possible  of  attach- 
ing itoell*  to,  and  nccumulating  upon  thcm.'^ 
If  this  were  the  chief  motive,  we  think  it  astonishing  that 
it  th     '  '  '  *     'ed  80  deep  and  wide  a  change  in  every 

p«l  In  general,  in  architectiu'al  as  in  other 

oi^uiizations,  the  difference  of  climate  affects  only  the  exte- 
rior, the  hide  and  hair ;  and  whatever  any  race  has  been  ac- 
enstamed  to  in  the  commencement  of  their  civilizatioo^  they 
apt  to  maintain  only  partially  modiiied  to  the  end,  as 
Hoi>e  himself  has  admirably  shown  to  be  the  case  with 
ard  to  the  tent-like  architecture  of  China,  the  troglodytic 
Davcrnous  style  of  Egypt  and  India,  and  the  wooden  hut  of 
ipirotic  forest,  Tlie  conjectures  of  other  authors  with 
rd  to  the  origin  of  the  pointed  style,  Mr.  Hope  has  ex- 
aed  and  refuted  with  great  success.  Of  the  theory  that 
ive«  it  from  the  imitation  of  an  avenue  of  trees,  ^^  whose 
majestic  stems  arise  at  equal  and  measured  distances,  and 
whose  branches  meet  and  intertwine  themselves  with  each 
^  other  in  dense  vaultings  of  luximant  foliage,"  or  from  a 
fDruidicaJ  gi*ovc,  or  from  an  arbour  woven  of  living  willows, 
he  obMT\*es  very  justly  that 

j  *'  we  must  tftice  care  tbnt  the  resemblance  between  what  id  supposed  tlic 

tofopfittg^  and  what  is  called  the  parent^  should  Lncrea&c^  in  proportion  as 

J  the  progress  of  the  one  backwards,  step  by  step,  to  its  origin, 

\  latest  dev«bf>emcDto  of  the  other :  or  at  least  should  continue  to 

•liow  ttji?ir  in  a  connected  series  of  links  intervening  between  the  two ; 

^bot,  in  Ihb  instance*  the  vtry  reverse  is  the  case." — Page  373. 

'*For  as  we  ascend  to  the   earUer  modifications   of  the 
'  pointed^  and  from  these  to  those  of  the  earUer  Lombard 
'  anil  Roniati  stylet*,  which  we  find  to  have  existed  univcrsaUy 
J**  for  many  centuries,  inter\'ening  between  the  beginning  of 
■  the  latter  style  and  the  extinction  of  pagan  rites,  the  simili- 
tude with  the  supposed  vegetable  t}^ie  continually  dimi- 
**  nisfaea,  until  in  the  genuine  remains  of  the  Druids  them- 
'  ndvcft^  precisely  where  it  should  be  most  palpable,  it  diaap- 
'  p«am  entirely." 
Af^ttiii^  fiiq  to  itK  derivation  from  an  aboriginal  style  belong- 
ling  to  the  Uoths  who  inhabited  the  countries  round  the  Baltic^ 
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he  remarks  that  the  only  extant  monument  which  can  really 
be  called  Gothic,  is  the  mausoleum  at  Ravenna,  built  byj 
Amalosuintha  to  her  father  Theodoric ;  and  this  he  says, 

"  so  far  from  offering  the  least  approaches  to  the  complicated  vaulting | 
and  the  light  pointed  finishings— in  the  squat  massiveness  of  its  cyltndri^j 
cq]  form,  iu  the  narrow  openings  of  its  loop-hole  windows,  and^  above  all,  I 
in  the  weight,  and  outline^  aod  mode  of  construction  of  its  cupola  of  one  | 
single  piece  of  stone,  thirty -four  feet  in  diameter,  and  thiee  feet  and  a  Imlf  ' 
thick,  exclusive  of  \U  swell,  cind  the  gigantic  rings  or  loops  all  rouud,  of 
tlie  same  block  as  its  body»  which  served  to  lift  it  into  its  placc^— rather  M 
rcBcmblcB  the  Cyclopean  or  that  of  Egypt."  H 

The  filiation  of  the  pointed  style  from  the  Saraeenicj  Mr. 
Hope  denies  upon  chronological  grounds,  asserting  that  the  , 
Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris,  built  by  Eudes  de  Montreuil,  the  I 
architect  whom  Louis  IX.  took  with  him  into  Palestine, 

"  is  one  of  the  buildings,  in  the  pointed  style,  which  resembles  that  of  ihfi  1 
Saracens  least ;  and  though  even  if  it  did.  built,  as  it  was.  in  tlic  latter  ! 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  had  been  preceded  by  so  many  other 
buildings  of  the  same  form  at  home,  that  it  is  folly  to  seek  its  model  tl 
such  a  distance.     Even  were  the  theory  (however  ill-supported  by  the  J 
examples  alleged,)  in  reality  true  and  well-founded,  still  the  pointed  style 
of  Europe  would  only  be  derived  in  a  somewhat  more  indirect  and  cir- 
cuitous channel,  from  the  same  copious  source,  whence  arises  the  prior 
round  or  Lombard  style,  namely,  from  the  Byzantine  and  the  Roman  sy- 
stem ;  since  we  have  already  isbown  that  the  Mahommedans  of  every  de. 
nomination,  borrowed  their  sacred  architecture  from  Constantinople  and 
from  Rome ;  and  owed  no  part  of  it,  connected  with  the  arch  and  the  cu- 
pola, to  their  own  invention.*' — Page  378. 

Lastly,  our  author  derides  the  fancy  of  those  who  have 
found  the  source  and  fountain-head  of  this  grand  style  in  the 
casual  intersection  of  two  round  arches,  as  seen  applied 
against  walls  and  under  cornices  in  the  Lombard  buildinc^, 
for  mere  ornament ; — 

**  for  if  the  peculiarities  of  the  latter  style  had  nn-vu  \itnn  iiw  imiiation 
of  the  Lombard  iuterlacings,  or  from  any  other  mere  ornamental  addi>  ] 
tiona^  before  seen  or  conceived ;  their  progres.^  and  developcment  would  j 
have  been  from  the  more  superficial  and  ornamental  raodilicationF,  to  those  I 
more  essential  and  liindamental :  whereas  we  set  precisely  the  reverse;  , 
the  essential  and  fundamental  parts  become  universally  pointed,  while 
the  merely  ornamental  still  are  Lombard  ;  the  pointed  reaches  those  ports 
laat^  which  are  merely  decorative*" 

Mn  Hope  fixes  upon  Germany  as  it«  birthplace;  giving  J 
among  nine  other  very  cogent  arguments,  tliis  one,  which  to  I 
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^  oitr  minds  is,  of  itself,  sufficient ;   uamelyi  that  the  great 
I  German  structures,  in  this  style, 

'^•*  offer  in  &U  their  ilifTcrent  component  parts,  piers,  byttressos,  pillars, 
a/tli«9»  vaults,  roofs,  ^pirea,  and  [linnacles^  from  the  lowest  foimdatlou  to 
tbe  Highest  superstructure,  in  a  degree  unequal  led  elsewhere,  a  compjtcU 
«,  consistency,  and  harmony  ivith  each  other ;  a  gradual  growth  of 

Lthe  htgher  out  of  the  lower,  &nd  pyramidiziiig  ;  an  intention,  announced 
from  the  hose,  and  fulfilled  to  the  summiti  of  making  every  part  tall,  and 
iharji.  luid  aspiring  alike  ;  proving  that,  even  before  the  first  and  lowest 
waa  commenced,  the  size,  and  form,  and  weight,  and  pressure  of  the  lof- 
tiefl  and  last  must  have  been  calculated." — Page  422. 

He  remarks^  also,  that  it  was  the  Germans  who,  about  the 
tof  the  twelfth  century,  changed  the  character  of  their 
ting; 

vhidi  still  maintained,  with  the  appellation  of  Lombard  or  Franco- 
Gxllic,  a  round  and  flexible  form,  into  a  character  composed  of  rigid  per- 
pendicular lines,  connected  by  sharp  cusps,  angles,  and  |>ediments,  like 
those  displayed  in  the  pointed  style  of  arcliitccture,  nnd  which,  in  the 
beginaing  of  the  thirteenth  century,  attained  itiS  fullest  bloom  and  per  fee - 
I  tiOQii  in  m  maze  of  intricate  and  uaeless  lines  and  tracery/' — Page  419* 

Mr.  Hope^s  account  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  this  stylc^ 
and  the  restoration  of  a  kind  of  bastard  antique,  is  by  far  the 
VbT^est  part  of  his  book.  How  it  came  about  that  this  miig- 
nificeut  style  of  building,  whichj  by  the  economy  of  mate- 
riaLi,  reudered  the  most  gigantic  undertakings  possible,  shoidd 
fall  into  disuse^  and  in  a  Uttle  time  become  quite  obsolete, 
is  the  next  most  important  problem  in  the  bistor)^  of  modern 
a^ehit4^cture  to  that  of  how  it  was  tirst  invented  and  adopted. 
''The  causes/'  Mr.  Hope  finds,  **  partly  in  the  increased  in* 
"  dustry^  and  skill,  and  wealth,  and  knowledge,  among  the 
"  laity  it&elf,  which  occasioned  the  want  of  a  much  greater 
**  number  and  variety  of  important  fabrics  not  connected 
*  with  the  sendees  of  religion  j  and  whicli  made  the  laity  feel 
'  ^  an  impatient  wish  to  shake  oif  the  influence  and  direction 
"  of  the  priesthood  in  the  planning  and  elevation  of  these 

ildings,  even  at  a  period  prior  to  that  reformation  which 

ched  half  Eui*ope  from  the  Church  of  Home.     Above 

^  All,  when  in  succession,  in  e\'er}'  coimtry  where  the  pointed 

yle  had  reign e J*  the  Church  ceased  to  increase  in  wealth, 

power,  in  estates ;  the  natural  consequence  of  this  revo- 
^^  lution  was  the  successive  abandonment^  or  extinction^  or 
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"  expulsion  of  that  body,  which  was  regarded  as  agents  and 
*^  satellites  of  the  Pope  and  of  his  ministers,  who  only 
"  worked  by  their  support,  and  under  their  nuthorityj — ^the 
**  body  of  freemasons.  The  downfall  of  that  great  society, 
**  dispersed  and  united  all  over  Europe, 

*•  and  which  was  alone  iniliated  in  all  the  secrets  of  the  pressure  and  t!ie 
counter-pressure  of  the  most  complicated  arches,  so  essential  to  the 
achievement  of  constructions  after  the  pointed  fashion,  and  so  intricate^ 
that  even  a  Wren  confessed  his  inability  to  understand  all  their  mysteries; 
and  which  kept  these  secrets  equally  from  the  knowledge  of  the  world  at 
Urge,  while  it  flourished  and  when  it  dispersed  ;  the  passage  of  the  whole 
art  of  building,  from  the  hands  of  these  able  masters,  into  those  of  mere 
tyios  not  bred  in  the  schools  of  freemasonn',  and  not  quaiilled  to  hazard 
its  bold  designs*  forced  architecture  immediately  backw^ards,  from  that 
highly  complex  and  scientific  system,  into  one  more  simple  in  its  prind» 
pies,  and  more  easy  in  its  execution.  The  revived  admiration  for,  and 
imitation  of,  the  ancients  in  every  other  art,  afforded  tu  these  new  aiuS 
less  skilful  architects,  means  of  concealing  their  ignorance,  and  thctr  com- 
pulsory dereliction  of  the  pointed  style,  under  an  affected  preference  for 
their  works ;  and  they  eagerly  adopted  the  mask." — Page  529. 

Here,  as  in  other  passages,  Mr.  Hope,  with  the  keenness 
and  accuracy  of  a  practised  hunter  of  facts,  follows  on  the 
train  of  events  along  all  the  footsteps  of  the  doubhng  and  re- 
doubling maze ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  us  sufficiently  to 
consider  why  it  is,  that  these  surprising  changes  of  direction 
occur ;  he  derives  them,  to  continue  the  same  metaphor,  from 
the  lie  of  the  ground,  rather  than  from  the  nature  and  instinct 
of  the  hvuig  thmg.  To  us  it  seems,  that  the  great  changes 
of  style,  in  the  fine  arts,  are  never  to  be  explained  by  any 
such  occurrences  as  the  discourflgement  of  freemasons,  or 
the  increase  of  laic  edifices,  though,  no  doubt,  these  things 
act  as  second  causes ;  but  the  original  main  cause  we  would 
always  look  for  in  the  general  spirit  of  the  age.  It  appears 
from  all  history,  that  the  collective  mind  of  n  whole  race  os- 
cillates like  that  of  an  individual.  We  find,  at  any  given  pe- 
riod, one  common  direction  in  which,  all  minor  differences 
not^-ithstanding,  all  the  individuals  of  an  age  are  cturied 
along,  as  by  the  force  of  an  unknown  current ;  ajid  when,  in 
this  direction,  everything  has  been  exhatrnted,  cverjlhing 
done  which  could  be  done,  a  rcvnlsion  and  revolution  take 
place,  with  exactly  an  opposite  tendency.  The  spirit  of 
"Grecian  culture  was  essential ly  pantheisticj  that  is,  it  found 
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iUcompldtion  and  satisfaction  in  Nature;  and  consequently, 
according  to  it,  good  and  bad  meant  well*  or  ill-organized, 
wcU-  or  ill-prepared  for  action;  and  hence  their  supreme 
morul  principleH  were  those  of  temperance  and  balance,  and 
opderly  arrangement,  presiding  over  the  most  unrestmined 
arti\ity  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  powtTS  and  faculties  of  body 
and  mind.  Tliis  Hystera,  which,  under  a  peculiar  combination 
of  circumstances,  in  the  cai*lier  ages  of  the  small  Greek  states, 
displayed  such  splendid  etfects,  on  one  side  however  lies 
feufully  open  to  tlepravation  5  for  before  this  balance  and  jiist 
subordination  of  all  the  facuhies  can  be  brought  about,  the 
powers  and  facultifs  themselves  must  be  all  known,  and  duly 
estimated  and  appreciated.  Now,  powers  can  only  be  knoHTfi 
(mm  their  effect^?,  and  these  cannot  be  developed  except  by 
the  concurrence  of  circumstance ;  and  hence  it  depends  upon 
education  and  upon  the  political  relations  of  the  states  in 
trhich  men  are  born,  whether  or  not  they  shall  ever  be  able 
to  know  what  is  in  themselves ;  so  that  the  feelings  of  pro- 
priety, and  fitness,  and  proportion,  may  be  satisfied  on  a  very 
nnall  scale,  and  the  balance  may  be  rightly  made  out  though 
the  account  be  ^Tong,  The  latter  Greeks  and  Romans  made 
themselves  vety  happy,  no  doubt,  in  a  small  way ;  and  with 
the  slight  omission  of  honour  and  generosity,  and  some  other 
things  of  the  same  sort,  summed  up  the  items  of  pains  and 
plmsurea  tolerably  well.  Hence,  to  the  last,  they  were  always 
p-accful  and  elegant,  fond  of  science  and  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
i^f  tlic  Inuiutilul  aiid  becoming  in  all  things. 

Bat  human  nature  has  something  in  it  which,  though  they 
ignored,  they  could  not  suppress;  and  the  holiness  of  Christ- 
ianity and  tin:  honest  nature  of  the  German  race  came  like 
two  wind^s  drawn  by  a  stagnant  vacuum  firom  afar,  to  sweep 
it  ftway  from  the  face  of  the  cnHh.  Tlie  period  of  feeling  and 
of  sentiment  succeeded  that  of  elegant  cultivation ;  and  of  the 
two  f^reat  poles  of  the  human  mind,  the  ideas  of  beauty  and 
,  the  latter  became  predominant.  The  results  of 
vc  have  touched  upon  already,  in  our  considera* 
tton  of  the  pointed  architecture,  and  wc  must  hasten  at  once 
to  im  Ci".  '  ■  I .  In  the  fifteenth  century  it  came  to  its  end. 
TTic  povv  it  genial  winter,  the  night,  the  time  of  inner 

Bfe,  of  sell-concentrated  unity,  was  accomplished ;  and  that 
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ity,  bjr  the  very  law  of  its  being. 


to  brauch  forth. 


now 
blossom  into  multiplicity 
could  the  age  of  Raphael  and  of  Michael  xVngelo,  and  of 
Luther,  the  age  of  Shakspeare  and  Cen  antes,  any  longer 
endure  the  devout  monotony  of  the  pointed  style  ?  With  the 
expansion  and  cultivation  of  the  nature  of  man,  using  the 
word  nature  as  opposed  to  tlie  supernatiu^l,  there  returned, 
of  com'se,  the  ancient  doctrines ;  the  semicircle  and  the  rect- 
angle,  the  happy  medium  between  excess  and  deficiency,  the 
full  developement  and  even  balance  of  perfect  form,  once  again 
were  loved  ajid  understood. 

Having  these  considerations  fidl  before  us,  we  are  most 
willing  to  admit  that  it  was>  in  part^  owing  to  the  dispersion 
of  the  great  body  who  kept  secret  among  themselves  all  red 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  building,  that  the  attempts  of  the 
modern  architects,  in  the  classic  style,  were  so  incoherent  and 
infelicitous  at  first ;  and  that  from  fii*st  to  last  they  have  never 
yet  attiiined,  in  their  own  line,  that  pitch  of  perfection  which 
the  freemasons  did  in  theirs.  But  to  this  we  must  also  add 
many  other  causes.  The  ancient  forms,  reappearing  in  all 
their  beauty,  struck  them  so  forcibly  as  possessing  exactly 
that  expression  of  completeness  which  they  wished  to  attam 
to,  that  they  could  not,  by  any  means,  free  themselves  from 
their  attractive  gi'aces ;  nor  could  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
succeed  in  uniting  these  graces  with  a  mode  of  building  suited 
to  tot^dly  different  habits  of  life.  The  wannest  admirers  of 
the  Grecian  style  must  acknowledge  that  it  is  well  £idapted 
only  for  buildings  one  story  high  5  for  if  the  peculiar  dignity 
of  the  column  is  derived  from  the  just  proportion  between  its 
own  strength  and  the  weight  which  it  bears,  that  must  inevi- 
tably be  destroyed,  when  another  column  nearly  equal  to  it, 
and  then  a  third,  are  superimposed  upon  it,  Even  where 
nothing  is  left  between  the  tiers  but  a  simple  architrave,  04 
we  see  at  Pa?stum,  still  the  character  of  the  style' is  altogether 
lost ;  much  more  so  then  when  architrave,  entablature,  cor- 
nice, triglyphs,  dentils  are  all  absurdly  huddled  together,  and 
repeated  in  every  story.  Besides  this,  the  colunm  has  no 
lateral  support,  and  requires  therefore  a  solid  basement.  A 
pile  of  pillar,  mounted  upon  pillar,  would  hardly  be  able  to 
stand  by  itself,  and  would  certainly  not  look  very  solid ;  and 
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iratiaclied  to  an  inner  wvaW^  and  stipportcd  by  it,  it  becomes 
quite  insignificant,  inasmuch  as  it  signifies  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  the  building.  Still  worse  is  the  matter  ma- 
when,  over  a  plain  wall,  a  huge  casing  of  pillars 
s,  and  architraves  and  cornices,  is  tacked  on  to 
I..,  ,.._,_.;  of  a  common  house;  and  one  sees  a  comfort- 
able  three-stoiT  bo.v  inclosed  in  the  shell  of  a  Grecian  tem- 

^pJe^  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  floors  cutting  through  the 
Vertical  lines  of  the  pillars^  so  that  the  joists  must  be  sup- 
posed to  be  morticed  into  holes  in  their  sides  j  while  little  doors 

ptsid  windows,  proportioned  to  the  story  t^^  which  they  belong, 
peep  between  colossal  columns,  proportioned  to  the  height  of 
aO  the  stories  taken  together ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  po®- 

Laible  ^mmctrjv  there  being  no  common  measure.  Such  were 
tike  styles  of  Bramaiate,  Michael  Angelo  and  Palladio,  faulty 
indeed,  and  incoherent,  but  valuable,  in  so  far  as  they  admitted 

jibe  horizontal  dimension,  (which  the  monkish  architects  had 
alffiost  banished,)  and,  consequently,  requiring  a  balance  be- 
tween  that  and  its  opposite  the  vertical,  re-introduced  the 

,  doctrines  of  con^  i  ^  of  proportion  which  belonged  to  the 

tiredilti  system  i  *    Little,  however,  remains  to  be  said 

of  the  fruits  of  this  new  style ;  it  was  a  forced  exotic,  and 
coul '  *  I  one.     It  belonged  to  a  different  age  and  «tate  of 

•ocu  ^  .  I  it  had  been,  and  was  exhausted.  In  St.  Peter's 
itself  there  is  little  which  can  please  the  taste  of  the  critical 
BTcbitccI,  though  Mr.  Hope  has  finely  remarked,  that  "  there 

'  •^  ij  a  aerenity  of  look,  and  equability  of  temperature  in  this 
^  rast  editice,  which  throws  over  all  its  parts  an  inexpressible 
**  charm ;  and  one  is  astonished  to  find  so  much  splendour, 
^*  and  even  glitter,  united  with  such  an  air  of  repose,  of  ma- 
*'  jesty,  and  of  qiuet," 

The  modesty,  simplicity,  consistency, — in  short,  the  moral 
feeling  of  the  antique,  began  soon  to  appear  tame  and  insipid 
to  the  ItaUan%>  and 

and  a  Borromini,  in  their  corkscrew  columnsp 

late,  their  pedimeata  curled  and  twisted  into  every 

imaaiujjil  aha^e,  lUeif  architectiuc  in  perspective^  their  orders,  intended 

I  tor  flat  wide  temples,  pyramidized  one  over  the  other,  in  high  uttrrow 

[  ^(vche^j  far  outstripped  in  bad  taste,  the  worst  examples  of  the  worst 

ita^  of  pagzkn  Rome.    If,  of  the  leading,  the  essential  mcmbera  of  archi- 
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tecturet  the  shapes  were  thus  distorted,  the  coDsbteticy  thus  destroyed  •  I 
8tHl  more  were  thoae  surfaces  abd  outlincdi  those  mouldings  and  details  | 
of  a  lighter  and  a  more  purely  ornametital  sort,  which  form,  aa  it  were,  J 
its  last  aud  brightest  embroiden''  and  fringe,  destined  to  experience  every  J 
apectes  of  contortion-    In  every  material,  and  in  every  art  susceptible  of 
the  influence  of  a  taste  either  pure  or  corrupted,  not  only  all  those  accu- 
rate and  faithful  imitations  of  actual  prodacttons,  animate  or  LCLaiiimate« 
of  nature  or  of  art,  which  even  the  arabesques  still  show,  but  even  all  re^ 
gularity,  all  detiniteness  of  surface  aad  shape ;  all  forms  decidedly  roundel 
or  square,  or  smooth,  or  projecting,  or  straight,  or  angular,  were  aban-  j 
doned  for  a  sort  of  irregular,  uncertain,  involved  outline,  nowhere  show- 
ing a  decided  continuation  or  a  decided  break,  and  for  an  onmeaning  op- , 
pHtpie  of  clumsy  scroll-work,  which  spread  like  an  ulcer  \  ate  into  every  j 
moulding,  and  corroded  every  surface ;  and  no  where  left  simplicity*,  vari-i 
ety,  unity,  contrast,  or  symmetry.    This  style  is  known  by  the  name  of  j 
the  old  French  taste,  though  Italy  has  the  credit  of  the  invention.     It  i 
should  properly  be  called  the  inane  or  frippery  style. 

"  In  England,  Government,  by  taxing  alike  heavily  brick  and  fttooe, 
which  form  the  solid  walls;  and  the  apertures  from  which  they  are  ab*| 
sent  for  the  admission  of  light;  discourages  in  architecture  both  solidity  I 
of  construction  and  variety  of  form.     Copyhold  tenures,  short  leases,  and] 
the  custom  of  building  whole  streets  by  contract,  still  increase  the  slight-] 
ness,  the  uniformity,  the  poverty  of  the  general  architecture.     Here  tho| 
exterior  shell  of  raoat  edifices  is  des^igned  by  a  surveyor  who  has  little  sci* 
ence»  and  no  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts;  and  the  internal  finishings  re* 
garded  as  distinct  from  the  province  of  the  architect^is  left  to  the  mens  j 
upholder.     Thus  has  arisen  at  least  that  species  of  variety  in  buildingl 
which  proceeds  from  an  entire  and  general  ignorance  of  what  is  suitable 
and  appropriate  to  the  age,  nation,  and  localities.     Some,  by  buildingl 
houses  in  the  shape  of  temples,  have  contrived  for  themselves  most  inap-  j 
propriate  and  uncomfortable  habitations.     Some,  reverting  to  thr  poi»t«xlj 
atyle,  as  more  indigenous,  more  national,  but  taking  all  their  ideas  from| 
religious  edifices,  instead  of  a  temple,  have  lodged  themselves  in  a  diurL'h* 
Others  have,  in  times  of  profound  peace,  or  at  least  of  internal  security  an«lj 
refinement,  affected  to  raise  rude  and  embattled  castles,  as  if  they  expecte 
a  siege.     Others  again,  wishing  for  more  striking  novelty,  have  sought 
their  models  among  the  ancient  Eg\'ptian3,  the  Chinese  or  the  Moors ; 
or,  by  way  of  leaving  no  kind  of  beauty  unattempted,  have  occaaionall]f 
collected  and  knit  together,  as  if  they  were  the  fragments  of  a  Uiuversal| 
chaos,  portions  of  all  these  styles,  without  consideration  of  their  origina 
use  ami  destination.     Finally,  as  if  in  utter  despair,  some  have  relaps 
into  an  admiration  of  the  old  scroll-work,  the  old  French  style,  of  whkl 
the  French  had  become  ashamed,  and  which  they  had  rejected.     No  on 
seems  yet  to  have  conceived  the  smallest  wish  or  idea  of  only  l>orrowia| 
of  every  former  style  of  architecture,  whatever  it  might  present  of  usefu' 
ar  onmmental,  of  seienttfic  or  tasteful ;  of  atlding  thereto  whatever  ( 
new  dispositions  or  forms  might  aiford  convenieuces  or  tlegtaeles  do 
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tl  uf  making  the  ntw  discoveries,  the  new  conquests  of  na- 
ard  prodtfctiona,  unKuown  to  formtr  og^s,  tlie  models  of  new  imitations 
uorc  beautiful  and  more  varied  ;  and  thus  of  compoeing  an  aixhitecture, 
rhieb,  boni  in  our  cotmtry,  grown  on  our  soil,  and  in  harmony  with  our 
cUmatej  iostitutjODs  and  habits^  at  once  elegant^  appropriate  and  original^ 
hould  truly  desen*e  the  appuilation  of  Our  Own,'* — Page  5dl* 

ills  comprehensive  recipe  of  Mr.  Hope's  for  making  a 

Bcw  style  we  cannot  exactly  approve  of;  to  borrow  aU  that 

^  useful  or  ornamental  from  evert^  style,  adding^  quantum  suff», 

Dfour  ^*new  conquests  of  naturd  productions,"  is  an  experi- 

aent  that  has  been  sufficiently  tried  in  our  Regent  Street, 

ud  other  great  national  works,  though  one  would  have  hardly 

thought  tliat  the  monstrous  absurdity,  which  a  writer  might 

'ct  slip  in  a  careless  sentence,  could  have  been  actually  worked 

Dut  and  peqietrated,  even  in  plaster.  But  these  things,  though 

rhaps  in  excellent  *^  harmony  with  our  institutions   and 

'  have  had  their  day ;  and  we  rejoice  to  see  that  some 

iter  buildings,  in  our  metropolis,  have  a  more  sub* 

atlal  and  honest  character,  exposed  to  none  of  those  con- 

lictions  which  make  null  all  unprincipled  imitations.  What, 

»dee<l,  the  silent  unquestionable  future  has  in  store  for  us, 

rho  vhall  att4.mpt  to  guess  ?     No  Grecian  temple,  and  no 

MC  cathedral,  that  is  certain.   Great  municipal  buildings, 

hqify  ftgsembly-housea  of  all  kinds.  And  already  we  think 

can  trace  some  germa  of  a  style,  that  may  develope  the 

Cbmtian  loftiness  and  sublimity  in  a  natural  and  ba- 

inced  organization ;  that,  lea%ing  the  proportion  of  weights 

ad  masAes  to  the  Greeks,  as  their  peculiar  organ  of  expres* 

»n,iind  the  elliptical  lines  and  arches  to  the  middle  ages,  as 

should  abide  by  its  own  material  form,  which  is  the 

with  ita  floors,  doors  and  windows,  the  essentials  of  a 

Qiocbm  European  building ;  and  contrive  in  this,  and  by  this, 

to  e3Cprefts  the  chara^^ter  of  our  own  age ;  and  endeavouring, 

Int  of  all,  and  above  all,  to  maintain  truth  and  consistency, 

len  aim  at  sublimity,  without  dereUction  of  beauty. 

Though  we  have  been  obliged  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Hope, 

tomctimas  for  the  want  of  ideal  and  formal  principles,  we 

lake  leave  of  him  with  feelings  of  cordiahty  and  esteem,  and 

mxumsMMid  his  book  as  the  most  intelhgent,  learned,  and 

cotpprebaofiive  we  have  met  with  on  the  subject.    We  truat 
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that  we  have  fulfilled  our  own  duty  as  reriewers^  in  ghnng 
the  reader  a  general  account  of  the  whole  gist  of  the  treatise^ 
and  ample  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  execution. 


Abticle  II. 

Athens;  Us  Rise  and  FalL   By  Edward  Lytton  Bclwkb, 
EsQ.j  M,P.     2  vols.  Bvo,     London^  1837- 

Mr.  Bulwer*s  historical  work  has  taken  us  somewhat  by 
surprise.     W' hen  it  was  announced,  we  looked  for  a  series  of 
highly-coloured   scenes,  diversified  uith   the   melodrnraatic 
philosophy  of  the  author  of  Devereux  and  Pompeii  and  other 
works  of  a  graver  complexion,  and  which,  as  a  whole,  might 
have  been  entitled  **  The  Romance  of  Historj^ — Athens,'*  I 
We  were  in  some  pain  lest  we  should  fail  to  recognise  our 
old  acquaintances,  Pericles,  Alcibiades,  or  Brasidas,  in  that ' 
masquerade-dress,  which,  in   Mr,  Bulwer's  classical  fiction, 
is  made  to  represent  the  antique*      His  plastic  hand  had 
performed  so  many  remarkable  conversions  of  historical  pic-  M 
tures  into  fiincy  portraits,  that  it  seemed  not  improbable  that  ™ 
Euripides  and  Protagoras  might  be  among  the  few  who  re- 
tained, under  the  process  of  transmutation,  any  of  their  ori 
ginal  lineaments.     Our  conjectures  however,  though  made 
inductively,  were,  upon  the  whole,  erroneous ;  and  we  rise 
from  the  work  before  us  with  the  impression,  that  if  not  alio* 
gether  such  as  might  have  been  looked  for  in  the  improved 
state  of  modem  scholarship,  and  from  an  author  "  occupied 
many  years  with  the  subject,"  the  *^  Rise  and  Fall  of  Athens  '* 
is  much  more  creditable  to  the  talents  and  industry  of  Mr. 
Buhver,  than  any  experiments,  however  ingenious,  upon  pub- 
lic t4istc  and  morals  made  through  tlie  seductive  channels  ol 
fiction. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  we  have  been  led  to  express 
opinions  of  Mr,  Bulwer*s  literary  character,  not  a1^       ' 
periiaps  in  accordance  with  his  own  views  of  it.    Witi 
wish  to  give  him  credit  for  considerable  powers  of  mind  and 
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obsenation,  and  for  no  common  resources  and  energy,  we 
iiivc  been  too  often  obliged  to  reprobate  his  emplojTnent  of 
bcm.     Our  earnest  protest  has  been  entered  against  his 
of  dca]ing  xnih  some  characters  venerable,  or  at  least 
Irespectable^  in  history ;  as  well  as  against  an  ojiposite  pro- 
pensity in  him  to  see,  in  others  of  less  ascertained  reputation, 
Qothing  but  exalted  and  unacknowledged  virtues.     We  have 
eprehended,- — and  backed  our  reproof  by  examples, — his  at- 
ributing  to  aU  times  and  places  a  sameness  of  manners ;  his 
Btrange  mistakes  in  the  phmseology  of  polite  circles,  whether 
uf  Pompeii  or  Paris ;  and  the  hybrid  diction  he  assigns  to  his 
roxcombs  and  philosophers,  ancient  and  modern.    Above  all, 
re  have  objected  to  Mr.  Bulwer^s  own  idiosyncrasy, — *'  me- 
ancholy  and  gentlemanlike  ^'  as  it  unquestionably  is, — being 
made  the  gauge  and  pattern  of  the  feelings  and  principles  of 
Dthera*     We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  meet  him  upon  ground 
vhere  his  enthusiasm  is  laudable,  his  moral  system  intelli- 
|ible^  and  his  researches  and  philosophy  are  well  bestowed, 
ben  not  taxed  to  display  in  historical  or  imaginarj^  pictures 
[the  forms  of  his  own  conventional  prepossessions,  Mr*  Bul- 
ger's fancy  and  understanding  are  Uvely  and  acute ;  he  has  a 
[tiick  eye  for  beauty,  and  a  fine  sense  of  harmony,  material 
ad  intellectual.     At  seasons,  when  self-contemplation  and 
are   laid  asleep,  his  thoughts  have  a  dignity  and 
..  >,  and  his  language  has  a  simplicity  and  freedom,  that 
nake  ua  regret  the  more  he  should  so  systematically  play 
rieks  with  them ;  that  he  should  prefer,  in  logic  and  in  rhe- 
oric,  the  "  calaraistros  Maeccnatis,^^  and  the  "  tinnitus  Galli- 
»/'  to  the  masculine  %^ues  of  unadidterated  thought  and 
(itiment^ 

The  number  of  books  published  or  translated  within  a  few 
years  by  English  scholars  upon  subjects  connected  with  Greek 
history  and  antiquities,  shows  the  interest  in  such  inquiries 
to  be  both  permanent  and  increasing.  Before  the  compila- 
008  of  Gillies  and  Mitford,  the  English  reader  put  faitJj  in 
rt*  V  'dgements  of  Goldsmith  and  Stanyan,  in  Rollings  un- 
iian*ative,  or  in  the  heav^  yet  meagre  pages  of  the 
Uni^ncmal  Historj^  From  works  so  light  or  so  dull,  nothing 
LUccuratc  or  Itiminous  could  be  looked  for;  and  correct  no- 
1  tions  of  wliat  the  Greeks  eQbcted  for  political  science,  no  less 
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than  for  literature  and  art,  were  confined^  if  they  anywhere 
existed^  to  professed  scholars  and  commentators ;  men,  in  ge- 
neral, of  too  little  practical  acquaintance  with  lite  to  enter 
ftJly  into  the  Hellenic  character,  or  to  copy  the  form  and  im* 
press  of  the  most  civilized  people  of  antiquity.  Throughout 
the  eighteenth  century  philology  was  employed  in  collecting 
the  materials  of  such  a  work ;  and  the  more  generous  8]nrit 
of  criticism  that  appeared  at  its  close,  determined  their  con- 
nection and  the  conditions  upon  which  they  might  bo  re- 
combined. 

To  Leasing,  the  coryphieus  of  lesthetical  philosophy,  be- 
longs also  the  praise  of  having  been  the  first  to  define  clearly 
the  elementary  laws  of  ethnic  art  and  history.  His  Laocoon, 
the  earliest  modern  attempt  to  follow  Aristotle  in  referring 
the  principles  of  the  fine  arts  to  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
is  the  key-note  to  whatever  has  been  since  %vrittcn  upon  the 
intellectual  cidtivation  of  Greece.  With  almost  the  precision 
of  science,  and  upon  the  firmest  philosophical  grounds,  he 
pointed  out  the  essential  ditterencc  between  ethnic  and  chris- 
tian modes  of  feeling  and  representation.  The  translations 
and  critical  wTitings  of  Voss,  Winekebnan's  history  of  art, 
and  the  classical  talcs  of  Wicland,  brought  antiquity  home  to 
the  more  instructed  class  of  general  readers ;  while  the  Ice- 
tiu-cs  of  the  Schlegels,  translated  into  the  principal  languages 
of  Europe,  introduced  ijito  Italy,  England  and  France  marc 
comprehensive  laws  of  taste,  together  with  the  knowledge  of 
better  models  than  those  recommended  by  Boileau,  the  Aca 
demy,  and  the  Encyclopaedists. 

Gillies  and  Mitford  were  not  the  men  to  form  or  to  com- 
municate juster  notions  of  Greek  historj'  than  were  current 
in  their  age.  Heeren'*',  indeed,  pays  the  former  the  compli- 
ment of  preferring  him  to  his  more  learned  successor  "  to 
taste,  and  in  his  conception  of  the  spirit  of  antiquity.'*  Gil- 
lies did  not  bring  to  Ins  work  the  feelings  of  a  pamphleteer; J 
his  distortions  of  fiict  are  therefore  less  flagrant,  and  he  me- 1 
rits  the  negative  praise  of  haviu;'  ^  under  no  palpably] 

dishonest  prejudices.     Without  i  -  upon  his  constantj 

perversity,  his  dulness  and  provoking  ignorance  of  the 
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of  continental  scholars  for  at  least  half  a  ccnturjr 

piievtoii9  to  hia  own  publication^  no  one  by  nature,  or  acquired 

iliabits  of  mind,  was  less  fitted  for  the  historian  of  Greece  than 

'lfitfo]!«L    DcToid  of  imagination,  unless  when  investing  with 

ideml  virtues  aDionysius  or  an  Alexander  of  Pherae;  destitute 

of  that  sagacity  which  enables  the  historian,  no  less  than  the 

mathematician,  to  divine  the  whole  truth  from  scattered  or 

Gngmentary  parta,  and  leads  him  from  known  laws  to  compre* 

heiisive  analogies ;  credulous  whenever  a  people  is  to  be  ma- 

^pied ;  sceptical  or  obUvious  when  a  tyrant  or  an  oligarchy  is 

I  convicted  of  cruelty  or  corruption;  mistaking  the  ntality  of 

[small  states  for  turbulence,  the  sloth  and  somnolence  of  de« 

^fpotiiinis  for  calmness  and  order ;  lenient  in  his  judgements  of 

the  traitor  and  the  renegade^  hostile  and  harsh  to  tlic  patriot 

and  political  martyr ; — ^Mitford  is  inteUi^ble  to  those  only, 

having  any  acquaintance  \^ith  the  genuine  soiu-ces  of  Greek 

[history,  who  bear  in  mind  that  his  pen  was  dipped  in  the  gall 

'of  c    inrary  politics,  and  that  his  models  for  Pericles, 

Jas  and  Demosthenes  were  Pitt,  Napoleon  and 

the  influence  of  Mitford  been  less  pernicious,  his  mis- 

I  rqirescntations  and  mistakes  would  be  ludicrous.  In  his 
pages  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  any  account  of  the  arts  and  re- 

1  finement  of  Western  Asia,  (so  important  to  Uie  intellectual 
development  of  Greece,)  of  the  youth  of  poetr}^  and  the  dawn 
of  philosophy,  or  of  the  religious  nature  of  the  Attic  drama, 
I  its  twofold  influence  upon  public  opinion  and  the  plastic 
No  idea  is  given  of  the  national  education  of  the  dif- 

Tferent  Hellenic  races,  combining  in  just  proportion  the  train- 
ing of  the  physical  with  the  discipline  of  the  spiritual  man* 

I  No  hint  is  there  of  the  cflccts  of  Greek  civilization  and  intel- 
Ugcnoe  upon  the  fairest  portion  of  the  world,  difl^ed  by  co- 
lonies and  trading-stations  along  the  banks  of  great  rivers, 
md  the  coasts  of  three  continents.  Of  these,  and  of  what- 
ever constitutes  the  peculiar  worth  and  significance  of  Hel- 
teuic  history,  as  distinguished  from  the  annals  of  barbarians, 
there  ts  absolute  sUence  in  the  pages  of  the  modem  historian 
of  Greece. 

It  is  with  nations  as  with  individuals  j  some  go  **  to  Uie 
"*  Pair  of  good  namesj  and  buy  a  reasonable  commodity  of 
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^'  them ;"  ^  hile  others  are  stript  of  their  characters  by  contem* 
poraiy  envy^  or  by  unluckily  awakening  posthumous  preju- 
dices, and  so  remain  threadbare  in  spite  of  pleading  or  proof 
on  their  behalf.  Wc  doubt  whether  a  people  has  ever  suffered 
more,  in  this  way,  than  the  Athenian*  We  have  heard  its 
honesty  denied  on  the  authority  of  speeches  in  private  causes^ 
— a  disputed  water-course,  a  controverted  title  to  an  estate,  or 
an  assault  and  battery,— as  if  English  history  should  be  com- 
piled from  the  minutes  of  the  Court  of  Chancer}',  or  the  records 
of  the  Old  Bailey.  In  censuring  the  caprice  or  \nolencc  of  the 
Demus  of  Athens,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  circiun- 
stances  that  gave  rise  to  its  excesses,  or  to  the  party  from 
which  they  proceeded;  whether  from  the  aristocracy,  ever 
better  inclined  to  Lacedemonian  connexions  than  to  any  cor- 
dial union  with  their  own  commonalty,  or  from  the  common- 
alty itself  at  some  moment  of  passion  or  panic,  from  which 
better  organized  states  than  the  Athenian  arc  not  at  all  times 
exempt.  In  representative  governments,  moreover,  the  blame 
of  rash  or  unfortunate  measures,  attaches  to  the  ministers  or 
the  delegates  of  the  people :  these  may  be  changed  and  those 
cashiered,  and  the  historian  denounces  the  ill  conduct  of  one 
or  the  other  faction  without  incidpating  the  nation.  But  in 
republics  like  that  of  Athens,  and  perhaps  in  some  measure 
Syracuse,  the  i>eoplc  is  the  head  and  front  of  offending,  and  — 
caimot  transfer  its  regret  or  its  errors  to  the  perfidy  of  aUies,  I 
or  the  incompetence  of  the  Metics.  Under  nil  these  di.sad- 
vantages  the  Athenians  laboured,  and  had,  besides,  to  contend 
with  the  ineradicable  vices  of  their  constitution* 

Soltni's  legislation  was  devised  for  an  agricultural  peoj»le,^ — 
inevitable  necessity  converted  them  into  a  mantime  one ;  and 
guccefisful  valour,  combined  with  politic  moderation,  placed 
Athens  at  the  head  of'*  all  the  islands," — the  centre  and  metro- 
|3olis  of  the  Ionian  League.  A  similar  fortune  befcl  the  munici- 
pal institutions  of  Rome,  w  hen,  from  the  chief  town  of  a  rund 
district,  it  became  the  capital  and  chancery  of  rej)ublics  and 
empires.  But,  though  the  Romans  were  corrupted  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  Athenians,  history  has  dealt  more  leuietitly 
with  their  national  character.  Even  the  convulsionar}'clo«e  of 
the  republic  does  not  obscure  the  memory  of  times  when  civil 
and  domestic  ^irtucsJ  expressed  in  simplicity  of  life  and  iiia&- 
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ncras,  aided  the  vigilance  of  law  and  the  jealousy  of  party,  in 
forming^  preserving  antl  transmitting,  integral  and  luistillied^ 
idea  of  the  jjatriot-citizen.  To  Rome  also  was  granted 
mre  destiny  of  a  political  metempsychosis.  She  ceased 
Flo  be  a  republic ;  but  it  was  to  become  an  empire,  outwardly 
more  compact,  and  splendid,  and  august,  than  when,  in  the 
jR-Tiod  of  one  generation,  she  triumphed  over  Carthage,  Co- 
rinth and  Numantia*  But  Athens  lost  its  supremacy,  itd 
colonies  and  independence  before  it^  national  life  was  ex- 
tinct. A  pestilence,  unexampled  in  the  ancient  world,  though 
not  without  modern  parallels,  first  laid  its  moral  energies 
{mistrat-e  i;  its  constitution  was  vicious ;  its  situation  insecure ; 
and  it  was  siu"rounded  by  neighbours,  some  more  powerftd  in 
gold,  «ome  in  war,  Sparta  and  Thebes  contested  its  federal 
pre-eminence  ;  it^  political  importance  waned  beside  the  Achse- 
an  League.  Marathon  and  Salamis  were  obsolete  m  hen  the 
Macedonian  missives  brought  word  of  the  Granicus,  and  Is- 
>and  Arbela,  and  that  the  Persian  was  fallen, — but  by  other 
bds.  The  Seleucidse  sui*passed  it  in  wealth,  Alexandria  in 
Commerce  and  in  literary  pretensions ; — it  was  suceessively  the 
prize  of  Mithridates  and  of  Rome ; 

"  it  came 
Betweeo  the  pasBj  and  feU  ijiccneed  points 
Of  mighty  opposites," 

It  had  always  sided  with  the  unsuccessftil,  T^-ith  the  Pom- 
peianii,  with  Brutus  and  Mark  Antony ;  and  even  the  flivour 
be  Csesars  was  pernicious  to  it.  At  Rome  the  Greek  was 
up  with  an  indiscriminate  crowd  of  Syrians,  Copts, 
Gauls  and  jVfricans ;  the  motives  and  rewards  of  honest  in- 
duRtry  and  ambition  were  taken  from  him,  and  the  instincts 
of  his  national  character,  cunnin*^,  versatility  and  clcveniess, 
were  alone  marketable  with  his  patrician  masters.  Yet  firom 
these  degenerate  scions  of  the  Hellenic  stock,  historians  have 
often  derived  their  notions  of  the  contemporaries  of  Pericles 
and  Phocion ;  and  some  have  even  pretended  to  trace  in  The- 
tniitoctcs  and  in  the  son  of  Xanthippus,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  their  age  and  the  genius  of  their  countrjTuen,  those 
qualities,  di.'Jguised  by  circumstance  but  in  substance  identi- 
luit  made  the  Greek  of  a  later  period  acceptable  to  the 
t;  as  if  the  Neapolitan  noblesse  were  not  descendants 
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of  the  Nonnana  of  Apulia,  or  the  Dutch  at  Amboyna  and 
those  who  trampled  on  the  crucifix  in  Japan  not  of  the  same 
stock  with  **  those  who  kept  the  faith  so  pure  of  old/'  the 
compamoDs  of  William  of  Orange  and  the  conquerors  of  AIva 
and  Philip. 

**  To  vindicate  the  memory  of  the  Athenian  people  \i  ith" 
disguising  the  cn'ors  of  Athenian  institutions/'  is  the  design 
of  Mr,  BuJwer*s  work.  **  It  has  occupied  him/'  %ve  are  told, 
**many  years — ^though  often  interrupted  in  it^  progress — 
**  either  by  more  active  employment,  or  by  literary  under* 
**  takings  of  a  character  more  seductive/'  Its  appearance  co- 
incides with  the  publication  in  an  English  dress  of  some  ex- 
cellent continental  works  on  Greek  antiquities,  and  with  Mr, 
ThirlwaU^s  contribution  to  the  **  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia."  Of 
this  latter  work  our  limits  permit  us  only  to  say,  that  it  is  the 
most  valuable  addition  to  our  historical  literature  since  the 
days  of  Gibbon.  It  is  the  quality  of  Mr.  Thirlwall's  mind  to 
combine  with  the  exhaustive  spirit  of  the  German  philolo- 
gists the  practiciil  understanding  of  the  English ;  nor  are  his 
scholastic  attainments  more  remarkable  than  the  intellectual 
master)'  that  regulates  them.  The  chances  of  literary  longe- 
vity are  so  precarious,  that  wc  will  not  predict  that  hh  will 
become  the  national  work.  But  to  Mr.  Thirlwall  will  belong 
the  permanent  praise  of  raising  Greek  history  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  department,  and  of  rendering  it  difficiilt^  in  future, 
to  misrepresent  a  people,  the  first  to  give  to  European  civili- 
zation its  distinctive  form  and  character. 

"  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Athens,*'  we  are  repeatedly  assuredj 
is  "  designed,  not  for  colleges  and  cloisters,  but  for  the  gene- 
ral and  miscellaneous  publics^'  the  author  *Mmtes  to  the 
people,  and  not  to  scholars,"    His  work  is  therefore  intended 

,  to  supply  to  the  general  reader  those  l)r(»ad  principles  of  poli- 
tical plulosophy  and  that  acquaintance  with  ancient  literature^ 
arts  and  life,  which,  on  the  continent,  are  disseminated  by  oral 

i  lectures,  or  in  journals  appropriated  to  aisthctical  subjects. 
Such  a  work,  must  in  a  great  measure  reflect,  even  while  it 
mms  at  advancing,  the  stage  of  cultivation  that  a  people 
hiis  reached  in  its  perception  of  the  beautiful,  considered  as 
a  part  of  intellectual  philosophy.  This  is  something  quite 
distinct  from  refinement  of  manners^  patronage  of  arUstSi 
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and  a  high  degree  of  social  intelligence.  These  may  ac- 
comiMUSjr^  but  they  do  not  necessarily  produce,  that  pereep* 
tion  and  those  feelings  which  constitute  the  assthedcal  culti- 
fttion  of  n  people.  Its  understanding  may  penetrate  the  re- 
cmam  of  acicnce^  or  solve  the  knottiest  problems  of  meUphy- 
tics  and  theology ;  there  may  be  great  lai;^7ers  in  it,  and  gieat 
statesmen ;  and  the  conveniences  and  inventions  of  life  may 
be  brought  to  the  highest  perfection ;  yet  if  the  eye,  the  ear, 
and  the  popular  lieart  be  dull  and  insensible  to  the  creations 
of  art,  or  il'they  accept  the  tinsel  of  fashion  and  effect  for  the 
preseRce  of  ideal  beauty  in  its  manifold  emanations  of  form 
and  elociucncc,  a  nation  is  cultivated  on  the  surface  only, — 
the  harmony  of  its  social  and  intellectual  life  is  incomplete. 

That  Mr.  Bulwer*s  plan  of  *^  uniting  with  a  fuD  and  com- 
**  plete  history  of  Athens,  political  and  moral,  a  more  ample 
**  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  treasures  of  Greek  literature 
**  than  has  yet  been  afforded  to  the  English  public/'  is  meant 
to  supply  this  deficiency^  we  may  infer  from  his  preface.  The 
essential  feature  of  his  work  is,  tlxcreforc,  that  knowledge,  di- 
vested of  merely  scholastic  questions  and  speculations,  shall 
be  conveyed  in  a  popular  form,  but  elevated  by  imagination, 
philosophy  and  eloquence.  But  he  appeal's  to  us  either  to 
have  misapprehended  the  nature  of  a  popular  work,  or  not  to 
have  matle  his  object  sufficiently  clear  to  himself.  To  sepa- 
latc  Athenian  from  Hellenic  history  would  be  impossible,  were 
it  even  advisable ;  but  Villani  and  Machiavelli  have  set  an 
example  of  writing  the  history  of  a  city  and  its  limited  terri- 
tory BO  as  to  connect  it  with  the  contemporary  annals  of  other 
states,  witliout  forgetting  that  the  foreground  and  principal 
groups  must  be  reserved  for  Florentines  alone.  Mr,  Bulwer 
has  too  often  obscured  the  civic  simplicity  of  the  ancient  hi- 
storians by  sentiments  or  speculations  essentially  modem* 
In  a  work  like  that  before  us,  whatever  distinguishes  the 
Greek  from  foreigners,  the  Ionian  character  from  that  of  other 
Hellenic  races,  should  be  brought  distinctly  forward.  Tlie  ex- 
tcr  '  ^  lulour  of  Athenian  Imtory  should  not  overlay  the 
sol  _  I'  its  social  life  in  the  better  ages  of  the  republic. 
The  fame  of  successfid  war  or  diplomacy  is  but  the  out-growth 
of  *     '  i  lirit  of  a  people.    Neither  is  it  a  just  view  of  an 

jliti    u  c,  and  it  narrows  the  broad  spaces  of  hiatoiy 
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into  the  precincts  of  a  stadium  or  a  theatre,  to  make  its  fore- 
most men  alone  the  objects  of  attention.  They  are  indeed 
the  symbols  of  its  nationaUty  in  the  successive  stages  of  its 
development ;  but  the  law  and  the  people  are  the  base  upon 
which  they  arc  mised^  the  materials  from  which  their  genius 
or  their  fortune  is  built  up*  With  the  general  outlines  of 
Athenian  story,  irom  the  age  of  Peisistratus  to  the  death  of 
Alexander^  most  readers^  even  of  the  "  miscellaneous  public/^ 
are  tolerably  conversant;  but  they  need  to  be  told  what 
Greece  presented  of  beautiful  or  singular  to  the  eye^  the  ear, 
and  the  social  feelings.  When  rendered  familiar  with  the  vi- 
sible^ they  will  be  prepared  for  deeper  views  of  the  *^  tempom 
cum  causis/*  of  the  laws  of  national  pliaenomena,  the  grounds 
of  pohtical  and  moral  action.  We  do  not  recommend  the 
fityle  of  Herodotus  or  Proissart^  for  the  fashion  of  language 
passes  away  with  the  age  that  produced  it;  and  to  narrate 
with  their  hveliness,  we  must  behold  and  inquire  with  that 
mLxture  of  awe  and  deli|2:ht  accorded  to  only  one  period  in  the 
life  of  an  individual  and  of  a  jieople.  As  an  illustration  of 
our  meaning,  we  will  take  Mr.  Bulwcr's  account  of  the  Pelas- 
gians^  so  important  an  element  in  tlic  constitution  of  the  Ionian 
[  race,  and  especially  in  that  of  the  Athenian  family. 

From  a  work  designed  for  popular  instruction  he  ixrj^  pro- 
jperly  excludes  any  'Mengtliened*  consideration  of  those  dis- 
,  **  putesj  so  curious  and  so  inconclusive,  relative  to  the  origin 
^  of  the  Pelasgians.'*     In  a  general  history  of  Greece  this  ii 
an  hiteresting  question,  how  tar  the  Pelasgians  were  the  race 
^wliich,  under  various  names  of  Helots  in  Laconia^  Gymnesi- 
ans  in  Argolis,  Corynephori  at  Sicyon,  and  Mnoitie  in  Crete, 
yielded  to  the  more  warlike  races,  or  mingled  with  them,  and 
■what  influence  they  had  upon  the  religion,  the  poUtical  insti- 
tutions, and  the  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  Hellenes,     For 

*  Mr.  IJtilwer  i»  rttther  inclined  to  congratulate  himself  |jjr«niiitwrt'Iy  upon  Ills 
cx^^niption  from  the  halluciuations  of  the  leaniecL  In  the  sentence  hefbrc  this  he 
Mya  I  •*  I  do  not  pnusc  to  inqitirc  whether,  after  the  dcstnictiun  of  Babel,  J*ma 
WBS  the  fir«t  *ftt}pr  in  Attica,  wor  is  it  rcscrrcd  for  my  labours  to  decide  the  so- 
leinn  <  ,,  the  coteniporar>' of  J  acq b  or  of  Mo&c«.*' 

And  a  upon  the  oriicia  of  Grecian  reliiriOD,  htt 

disdajili>    *in)    i*.-n..i«..i.-iLjti-    y^uu     iM.iAi      ■' -i '-        -   -■ ■■      "*'         -     '  1   of 

the  Greeks  to  be  hut  a  type  of  the  mysr  -«?, 

and  the  prcservatiou  of  the  Ark,"  Ac,      i       ,  „iscd 

ii[»oii  by  ghosts,  and  Mr.  Btdwer  niu^t  have  »  smiiiar  e»;  if  he  i$  fttiU 

conversant  with  the  fpeculAtiooi  ot  Bryjmi,  Warburtoa  un  .       "kb}^ 
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Athenum  histoiy  this  is  less  necessary ;  the  Pelasgian  con- 
nection ATith  Attica  is  better  asceitained.  We  are  more  cu- 
rious to  know  in  what  proportion  they  blended  %vith  the 
Achaean  and  Ionian  races;  and  on%That  terms,  whether  as  the 

itonH  of  England  with  the  Normans,  or  as  eqnal  sharers  of 
licipal  rights  in  the  demes  or  townships,  and  of  lands  in 
the  partition  of  the  soil.  Amidst  all  the  obscurity  of  their 
origin,  enough  is  known  of  the  character  and  condition  of  this 
remarkable  people,  to  render  the  scattered  notices  of  it,  pre- 
served in  ancient  writers,  an  appropriate  part  of  a  Mork  de- 
signed to  represent,  objectively,  the  successive  eras  of  Athe- 
nian history. 

Two  opposite,  but  not  contradictory  accounts  have  been 
tnmsmitted.  The  one,  followed  by  Hesiod,  Asius,  /Escliy- 
lus  and  Ephorus,  and  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the 
upland  tradition,  represents  them  as  a  stationary,  or,  as  the 
Greeks  expressed  it,  an  autochthonous  race,  sprung  from  the 
soil  which  they  occupied,  whose  ancestral  seats  were  Area- 
dia,  Thessaly  and  Argolis,  and  who  were  the  original  popula- 
tion of  Achaia  and  Attica.  Pelasgic  settlements  were,  how- 
jjer,  to  be  found  tln-oughout  Hellas,  upon  the  islands  and 

6ts  of  iVsia  Minor,  so  far  down  as  Mycale,  and  sti'etching 
"Ssroji.**  from  tlieir  earliest  seats  on  the  eastern  side  of  Pindus, 
la  Thessaly,  to  the  Thesprotian  Dodona,  In  SicUy  tooj,  aa 
SicuUj  on  the  western  shores  of  Italy,  in  Etruria,  in  Sardinia 
and  Corsica  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  where  they  encoiuitcred 
the  Phcenicians  and  the  Iberi,  perhaps  in  Liguria  and  the 
southern  coasts  of  Gaul,  where  they  woidd  meet  the  earliest 
sweD  uf  the  Keltic  migration,  were  Pelasgians  to  be  found. 

In  the  opposite  account,  but  which  has  neither  the  consist- 
ency nor  the  authenticity  of  the  older  tradition,  they  appear  in 
a  Ktate  of  nun  and  decay,  liltc  the  shallows  and  streamlets  left 
by  a  retiring  flood,  ^^  pursued  by  the  heavenly  powers  with 
acver-cnding  calamities ;  '*  sometimes  as  the  serfs,  and  some- 
times as  the  liired  artisans  of  more  fortunate  tribes ;  and  in 
Etruria  alone  retaining  somewhat  of  their  national  miity,  but 
of  e^^l  repute  for  piracy*  But  wherever  the  Pelasgians  ap- 
pear as  a  settled  race,  they  availed  themselves  skilfully  of  the 
natural  advantages  of  their  situation.  Tillage  and  useful  arts 
were  their  proper  and  original  pursuits.    The  first  to  settle 
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in  alltivial  plains^  so  soon  as  some  of  the  convuluions  of  natujie, 
so  common  to  the  eastern  limb  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
had  discharged  the  waters,  or  confined  thera  within  the  beda 
of  lakes  and  rivers,  they  were  said  to  have  been  "  sent  forth 
*'  by  the  black  earth  in  the  shady  mountains,  that  the  race  of 
^*  mortals  might  exist ;  ^' — to  have  taught  a  people  more  rude 
than  themselves  to  substitute  the  fruit  of  the  oak,  the  sweet 
mast  of  the  fagiis,  for  leaves  and  wild  herbs, — their  boar  skins 
for  M'oollen  garments,  and  their  caves  for  rude  huts.  In  this 
account,  probably  not  more  authentic  than  the  speculations  of 
certiiin  philosophers  upon  primitive  society,  we  may  recognise 
the  relation  in  ^hich  the  Pelasgians  were  conceived  to  stand 
to  the  elements  of  Greek  civilization*  It  is  a  symbolic  pic- 
ture of  the  first  race  that  departed  from  the  merely  instinct- 
ive existence  of  savages,  iVflenvords, — if  in  the  silence  of  chro- 
nology we  may  use  the  successions  of  time, — ^we  find  them 
herdsmen  in  mountainous  districts,  tillers  of  the  ground  and 
graziers  in  broad  plains ;  mariners  among  the  islands  and  nu- 
merous bays  of  the  ^gean ;  masons  wherever  they  found  qiuur- 
ries  of  stone  and  marble ;  and  potters  wherever  the  earth  af- 
forded them  fine  clay.  They  seem  to  have  attained  that  stage 
of  civilization  of  which  a  widely-spread  and  ingenious  people 
is  capable,  without  a  central  government  and  foreign  conitec* 
Uions,  but  which  lias  been  always  found  to  give  way  to  the 
►  superior  intelligence  of  invaders  who  come  over  the  sea,  or  to 
the  rude  assault  of  those  who  descend  from  the  mountains ; 
to  one  or  other  of  which  classes,  in  the  ancient  world,  was 
apparently  assigned  the  part  of  destroying  and  renovating  the 
external  order  of  society. 

In  this  necessarily  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  appearance 
t'of  the  Pelasgians  in  remote  history,  we  have  merely  aimed  at 
I>ointing  out  to  Mr,  Bui wer  that,  without  straying  beyond  the 
narrow"  limits  of  what  is  known,  he  might  have  presented  to 
his  readers  a  lively  and  instructive  picture  of  one  of  the  great- 
est nations  of  ancient  Euroi>e,  as  well  as  furnished  to  the  main 
action  of  his  work  a  more  appropriate  prelude  thaji  ts  now 
contained  in  a  few  ratlier  meagre  and  declamatory  pages. 

Passing  over  the  question  whether  Greece  was  materially 
aftected  by  foreign  colonists  and  emignitton,  we  come  to  ihe 
iateresting  8ubjc4  of  the  natiotial  religion.    And  here 
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Wr,  Bulwer  appean  to  hnve  miatiken  what  a  history  designed 
the  r  '  -  '  »t^t  for  scholurs  required.  Through  seve- 
pcgc  r^es  upoa  the  source  and  formation  of  re- 

[JSglous  impreftstona  in  a  people  whose  civilization  is  in  its  in* 
Gmcy*     The  external  aspect  of  religion  rather  than  its  origin, 
the  influence  of  its  native  mythology  and  ritual  upon  the 
jlaalan  race;  how  that  influence  was  modified  by  the  natural 
ffettture^  of  Attica,  by  intcrcoiu*se  with  foreigners,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  the  surroundiug  Dorixm  states ;  and  in  what  way  the 
genius  of  the  people  and  the  creed  reflected  one  another^  are 
"  cctfi  of  investigation  not  less  interesting,  because  they  ad- 
in  Home  degree^  of  historical  treatment^  than  loftier  spe* 
Tcidations  which  can  obtain  only  a  conditional  assent*     Be* 
:1»e  uniform  eloquence  in  which  Mr.  Bulwer  delights  to 
i«is  researches,  the  bias  of  his  opinions  is  not  always 
apparent,  and  the  most  impoi'tant  points  of  a  question  are 
I  fiomciiroes  lost  in  the  smooth  or  sonorous  flow  of  his  periods. 
He  does  not  seem  aware  of  the  superior  piciurestjueness  of 
i  facts,  carefiilly  selected  aud  arranged,  even  in  compositions 
intended  to  catch  and  dazzle,  to  the  most  subtile  or  showy  dis* 
4ai!iitions.     It  has  cost  us,  therefore,  some  pains,  though  not 
wholly  unused  to  such  investigations,  to  detach  Mr,  Bulwcr's 
I  peal  views  of  the  religion  and  mythology  of  Greece  from  what 
is  merely  adventitious  and  ornamental  in  his  exposition  of  them. 
And  this  love  of  fine  writbig  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  since 
hi$  conclusions  arc  for  the  most  part  sound,  and  show  a  praisc- 
^twtby  indiflerence  to  any  preconceived  system,  elthci*  of  his 
own,  or  of  the  many  advanced  by  modem  scholars  *- 

We  are  willing  then  to  be  told,  that  with  *"  the  native  and 
**  iboriginal  deities  of  the  Pelasgians  rests  the  foundation  of 
"  the  Greek  m}i:hology ; " — that  there  existed  an  indelible  di- 
stinction betTEi  een  the  Grecian  and  Egj'ptian  mythology ;  viz, 
**  that  the  first  was  actual,  real,  corporeal,  household ;  the  sc- 
'*  eond  vogue,  shadowy  and  symbolical ; " — that  *^  amongst  the 


•  In  X\ih  n^fttnn,  mnrf ,  |M»rhap».  t}»nn  fn  any  other  of  the  work  Mere  m,  wc 
laki  the  r  '  ulste  is  easy,  and  spuriouA  phi1o« 

bgy  **fT  r  *  of  certainty  are  ho  narrow,  that 

lb<7  oiftfiu\  I'n-'u  lAi^jtcii"  ^^«t1l  x.,uciiti"s.  i  ti.  inere  alrM  c^ff  is  pcrplCTinp;,  Wc 
mdd  hwre  rqoiced^  il»o,  in  9  mort  liberal  rmpkiyrnr^nt  of  the  pocUt  "  the  di- 
f5n»  of  Pli^uitsio  ;'*  thcv  ^voidil  have  rendered  the  inqiury  liiorc  attraclivc,  and 
hot  [t»  la 
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*^  Greeks  there  never  was^  at  any  known  historical  period,  a  dl- 
"  stinct  caste  of  priests,"  This  latter  position,  however,  for  its 
moral  results  at  least,  must  be  received  with  sorae  allowance ; 
since  the  spirit  of  a  priesthood  existed  potentially  in  the  go- 
vernment, and  was  sometimes  put  forth  with  little  less  than 
an  inquisitorial  zeal  and  promptness.  We  quite  agree  ^vith 
Mr,  Bulwer,  that  the  plastic  imagination  of  the  people  was  ■ 
thus  at  liberty  to  expatiate  in  the  realm  of  sculpture  without  \ 
endangering  the  orthodoxy  of  their  faith ;  and  to  reject,  as  un- 
worthy of  the  pure  anthropomoqihism  of  Hellenic  feeling,  all 
allegorical  deformities  and  symbolical  attributes  that  blended 
animal  forms  with  the  human ;  and,  lastly,  tliat  however  fo- 
reign influence  might  operate  in  adding  new  conceptions  to 
the  simple  deities  of  Hellas,  every  such  addition  was  quickly 
nationaUzed,  and  rendered  capable  of  being  advanced  from 
the  natural  to  the  ideaL 

But  of  the  ritual,  the  festivals  and  the  deities  pecnUar  to 
Athens,  of  the  Ionian  oracles,  and  the  rural  religions  of  At- 
tica, Mr.  Bulwer  takes  no  notice.  He  recognises,  indeed,  in 
**  the  glorious  and  august  Ulaucopis  of  Homer,**  the  emblem 
of  the  ^^  genius  multiform  yet  indi\ddual  of  the  Grecian  peo- 
*^  pie ;  and  becoming  among  all  the  deities  of  the  heathen  hea- 
'  ven,  what  the  Athens  she  protected  became  upon  the  earth/* 
Yet  the  importance  of  the  Thesmophoriae,  and  the  mysteries 
of  Eleusis,  render  some  mention  of  Demeter  and  Persephone, 
beyond  a  mere  allusion  to  their  tutelary  office,  not  out  of 
place  in  a  work  devoted  to  Athens.  Zeus  and  Apollo,  with 
their  manifold  attributes  of  sovranty  and  divination,  or  in 
their  more  immediate  relations  to  Athens  as  the  protectors  of 
the  citizens,  the  soothers  of  calamity  and  sorrow,  the  guard- 
^  ians  of  oaths,  of  covenants  and  the  laws,  fare  no  better,  Mr. 
\  Bulwer  could  hardly  treat  them  ^^'itI^  more  indifference  were 
he  a  hierophant  of  some  Egyptian  temple.  Neither  the  con^ 
nection  of  the  Dionysiac  festivals  with  the  drama,  nor  the  in* 
teresting  question,  how  far  the  early  creeds  of  the  Ionian  race 
partook  of  an  Orgiac  and  oriental  character,  elicits  from  him 
any  marks  of  acquaintance  with  Dionysus,  although  Muller's 
impoi-tant  work  on  the  Dorians  has  been  consulted  by  UiJn, 
Sport  and  earnest  were  never  more  remarkably  combined 
than  in  the  Athenian  people.    They  had  twice  as  many  boli* 
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Iday^  aa  any  of  the  other  Greek  cities,  yet  business  was  trans- 
[acted  by  them  on  three  huntked  days  of  the  year,    Tlie  per- 
[  feet  circle  of  the  drama  was  made  \\p  by  the  opposition  of 
itrai^dy,  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of  .Eschyhis  and  Sophocles, 
to  the  old  comedy.     Nor  was  this  peculiarity  less  striking  in 
the  hcence  with  which  the  poets  treated  their  deities  on  the 
Istage^  and  the  zeal  with  which  the  people  resented  the  specu- 
[intions  of  Anaxagoras  and  Socrates.     Yet  of  the  worship  of 
the  Eumenides  and  the  Earth,  of  that  of  Kronos  and  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods,  or  of  those  darker  superstitions  by  which 
the  life  or  the  reason  of  others  were  supposed  to  be  affected, 
or  natiu^e  disturbed  in  her  operations,  which,  in  contrast  with 
the  serene  and  intelligent  deities  of  Olympus,  represent  the 
I  same  stniggle  between  the  feelings  of  hopefulness  and  dread, 
[nothing  is  told.     Mr,  Bulwer  seems  to  consider  that  the  pro- 
per method  of  describing  the  influence  of  religion  and  (>opular 
!  mythology  upon  ^*  the  miscellaneous  public  "  is,  on  such  sub- 
f  jects,  to  make  his  history,  like  that  of  Viola — a  blank. 

It  is  with  pleasure  proportioned  to  the  reluctance  with 
C  which  wc  note  the  defects  of  a  work  praiseworthy  in  its  de- 
laign  and  needed  in  our  hterature,  that  we  take  as  oiir  first 
[extract  the  follomng  gracefid  and  reflective  passage  from  the 
I  conclusion  of  hla  account  of  Grecian  mythology. 

•*  We  tnust  rerueraber  that  the  Greeks  were  the  only  natioa  amongst 

Hbc  more  intellectual  of  that  day,  who  stripped  their  deities  of  ayrabolical 

laUributCifty  and  did  »ot  aspire  to  invent  for  goda.  shapes  differing  (save  in 

lloftirr  beauty)  from  the  aspect  and  form  of  man.     And  thus  at  once  was 

[ftptoed  to  them  the  realm  of  Sculpture.     The  people  of  the  East,  some- 

[ times  todeed  depicting  their  deities  in  human  forma,  did  not  hesitate  to 

change  Uiem  into  monsters^  if  the  addition  of  another  leg  or  another  arm, 

•  dog*s  hc*adi  or  a  serpent's  tail,  could  better  express  the  emblems  they 

repmeotcd.     They  perverted  their  images  into  allegorical  deformities  j 

ftod  n*c£ded  from  the  Beautiful  in  proportion  as  they  indulged  their  false 

conce|>ttona  of  the  Sublime.     Besides,  a  painter  or  a  sculptor  must  have 

tt  ck»ar  idea  presented  to  him,  to  be  long  cherished  and  often  revolved,  if 

I  ^t  desire  to  call  forth  all  the  inspirations  of  which  his  genius  may  be  ca- 

hiablc;  bnt  how  could  the  Eastern  artist  form  a  clear  idea  of  an  image 

I  that  nhould  represent  the  sun  entering  Aries,  or  the  productive  principle 

Lof  Nature  ?  Such  creations  could  not  fail  of  becoming  etiff^or  extravagant, 

f  dtformeil  or  ef'>teique.     But  to  the  Greek,  a  god  was  something  like  the 

ino=*  'T  the  mo&t  beautiful  oC  his  own  species.     He  studied  the 

Kurik  i  lor  his  conceptions  of  the  divine.   Intent  upon  the  Natural, 

be  a£centied  to  the  Ideal* 
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**  If  such  the  effect  of  the  Grecmn  religion  upon  Sculpture,  Bimnar  and 
equal  ite  influence  upon  Poetry,  The  eailieBt  vei  des  of  the  Greeks  appear 
to  have  been  of  n  religious*  though  I  sec  no  sufficient  reason  for  asaerting 
that  they  were  therefore  of  atypical  and  mystic  character.  However  that  be, 
the  Narrative  succeeding  to  the  Sacred  Poetry  materialized  all  it  touched. 
The  shadows  of  Olympua  received  the  breath  of  Homer,  and  the  gods 
grew  at  once  life-like,  and  palpable  to  men*  The  traditions  which  con- 
nected the  deities  with  humanity — the  genius  which  diVKsted  ihero  of  al- 
legory— gave  at  once  to  the  epic  and  the  tragic  poet  the  eupernalural 
world.  The  inhabitants  of  Heaven  itself  became  individuaii;ced^borc, 
eachi  a  separate  character — could  be  rendered  distinct,  dramatic,  as  the 
creatures  of  daily  life.  Tims,  nn  advantage  which  no  moderns  have  ever 
possessed,  with  all  the  ineffable  grandeur  of  deities,  was  coroliined  all  the 
familiar  interest  of  mortals ;  and  the  poet,  by  preserving  the  characterise 
tics  allotted  to  each  god>  might  make  us  feel  the  associations  aod  sympa- 
thies of  earth,  even  when  he  bore  us  aloft  to  the  unknown  OlympySj  or 
plunged  below  amidst  the  shades  of  Orcus< 

"The  numerous  fables  mixed  with  the  Grecian  creed,  sufficiently  vene- 
rable, aa  we  have  seen,  not  to  be  disdained,  but  not  so  sacrwl  as  to  be 
forbidden,  were  another  advantage  to  ihc  poet*  For  the  traditions  of  a 
nation  are  its  pottry  !  And  if  we  modems,  in  the  German  foie^t,  or  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  or  the  green  English  fields,  yet  find  inspiration  in  tlie 
notions  of  fiend,  and  sprite,  and  fairy,  not  acknowledged  by  our  religion, 
not  appended  as  an  apocryphal  adjunct  to  our  belief,  how  much  more 
were  those  fables  adapted  to  poetry  which  borrowetl  not  indeed  nn  abso* 
lute  faith,  but  a  certain  shadow,  a  certain  reverence  and  mystery,  from 
religion !  Hence  we  find  that  the  greatest  works  of  imagination  which 
the  Greeks  have  left  us,  whether  of  Homer,  of  ^Eschylus,  or  of  Sophocle% 
are  deeply  indebted  to  their  mythological  legends.  The  Grecian  poetry, 
like  the  Grecian  religion^  was  at  once  half-human,  half-divine^ — majestic, 
vast,  august — household,  homely  and  familiar.  If  we  might  borrow 
illustration  from  the  philosophy  of  Democritus,  its  earthlier  dreams  and 
divinations  were  indeed  the  Imprcssiona  of  mighty  and  spectral  images 
inhabiting  the  air/* 

Hitherto  we  have  beea  occupied  with  merely  prefatory 
matter,  Nor^  indeed,  does  the  narrative  portion  uf  the  work 
begin  tin  the  second  book  (voU  i*  p.  311),  details  of  an  anti- 
quarian or  specidativc  nature,  and  notices  of  the  more  im- 
portant scholastic  inquiries  relating  to  Greek  antiquity,  occu- 
pying its  earlier  pages.  Rcfemng  to  the  book  itself  for  an 
account  of  the  most  important  revolution  of  early  Greece,  the 
gradual  occupation  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Hellenes  and  the 
predominance  of  the  Doric  race,  commemorated  in  Ijistory  an 
the  return  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules,  with  the  couhc-J 
quent  emigration  of  the  more  resolute  or  the  mare  nable 
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fthe  earlier  iiihabttnnta,  and  the  colonisation  of  Asia  Minor  by 
a  mixed  race  of  lonians^  Adia^ans  ns  well  as  Hellenes  and 
Febiagians,  we  paitse  nt  the  next  momentous  period  of  Grc- 
€faui  history^  the  subsidence  of  ita  many  races  into  two  prin- 
cipal streams,  the  Dorian  and  Ionian  families^  whose  moral 
^  political  antagonism  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  les- 
becausc  of  perpetual  applicatioti,  which  Time  has  be- 
queathed to  History. 

The  cautious  or  the  hardy  spirit  of  philology  has  thro\\  a 
ioubts  upon  the  personal  existence  of  Lycurgus^and  left  him 
anly  the  honours  of  an  eponymus,  or  a  name  that  marks  in 
emote  hlstorj*  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  distinguished  by 
[aome  oi^nic  change.  The  arguments,  however,  which  would 
&t  him  aside,  do  not  outweigh  the  constant  and  not  impro- 
ible  tenor  of  tradition.     Whether  the  peculiar  institutions 
ributed  to  him  were  really  his  work,  in  the  same  sense  as 
ertain  modem  constitutions  originated  with  Mr.  Bcntham,  or 
I  hcther  they  were  borrowed  and  adapted,  or  merely  the  na- 
anal  usages  of  the  Dorians  renewed  and  consolidated,  are 
profitable  questions,  but  scarcely  less  difficult  to  answer 
ifactorily*     'riie  Highlands  of  Laconia  seem  in  all  ages  to 
have  been  the  home  of  a  warlike  aristocracy,  from  the  heroic 
jro»  to  the  modern  Mainotcs*     Tlic  rugged  nature  of  the 
ri«>r  rendered  it  ill-suited  to  commerce,  while  it  admitted 
ng  apportioned  in  large  domains,  cultivated  by  predial 
\  or  slaves,  and  guarded  by  fortified  castles  or  towers, 
tus   describes   it  as   the    worst-ordered   coimtry   in 
sirccoe ;  and  its  evils,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  them  from  the 
counts  of  historians,  were  those  that  belong  to  a  state 
in  which  an  aristocracy  has  usurped  the  authority 
■  the  executive  without  conceding  any  rights  to  the  people. 
*<  When  Lyeurgus/'  says  Mr,  Buhver,  "  returned  to  Sparta, 
^  after  many  solicitations,  he  found  the  state  in  disorder;  no 
**  definite  constitution  appears  to  have  existed ;  no  laws  were 
**  written.     A  turbulent  nobility — rude,  haughty  mountain- 
**  chiefs— made  the  only  part  of  the  community  that  could 
p  benefit  by  the  weakness  of  the  crown  5  and  feuds  among 
I"  tb         '  vented  their  power  from  becoming  the  regu- 

I  **  Ini  ^      zed  authority  of  government/*   For  such  dis- 

cordant elements^  by  the  voice  of  his  countrymen  and  the 
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sanction  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  Lycurgus  was  called  upon  to 
arbitrate^  and  to  discover  ii  hnv  that  should  unite,  and  princi- 
ples that  should  direct  them.     We  shall  not  follow  Mr.  Bul- 

'Wcra  outline  of  the  Spartan  constitution,  as  we  are  more 
anxious  to  exhibit  the  Dorian  character  in  its  moral  and  so- 
cial antagonism  to  the  Ionian ;  and  those  who  read  history 
at  all,  are  acquainted  with  the  general  features  of  these  re- 
markable institutions. 

An  event  in  Spartan  history  illustrates  more  forcibly  than 
argument  or  analysis  the  intense  hold  the  legislation  of  Ly- 
cui^us  obtained  upon  the  habits  of  his  countrjinen.  And, 
since  it  was  the  principal  aim  of  his  system  to  produce  the 
discipline  of  habit  rather  than  any  more  spiritual  control  upon 

I  the  feelings  and  conscience,  liis  success  as  a  lawgiver  may  be 
measured  by  the  complete  attainment  of  liis  purpose  of  ren- 
dering the  Spartan  citizen  a  consiunmate  macliiue,  perfect  in 
its  obedience  to  certain  springs,  and  unerring  in  the  perform- 
ance of  its  a]>pointed  evolutions.  An  earthquake  had  shaken 
Sparta  to  its  foundations ;  five  houses  only,  it  is  said,  were  left 
standing,  and  twenty  thousand  citizens,  according  to  another 
report,  were  crushed  by  masses  of  rock  rolled  do^vn  from  Tay- 
getus,  or  swallowed  up  in  chasms  of  the  earth.     Nor  did  the 

.  shocks,  as  Is  usual,  pass  onward  to  other  regions,  but  seemed, 

[as  it  were,  land-locked  in  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  Many  of 
ic  Helots,  already  ripe  for  revolt,  probably  from  having  been 
in  correspondence  with  Pausanias,  hastened  to  the  city,  while 
the  citizens  were  busied  in  recovering  the  remains  of  their 
property  from  the  riAins,  or  in  composing  the  bodies  of  their 
dead,  in  the  hopes  of  finding  it  defenceless,  and  of  avenging 

^at  once  their  ancestral  ajid  singular  wrongs.  But  King  Ar- 
chidamus,  fore-warned,  or  foreseeing  the  danger,  ordered  the 
trumpets  to  be  sounded,  as  if  an  enemy  were  approaching, 
and  instantly  the  scattered  and  awe-stricken  citizens  fell  into 
the  close  order  of  the  Spartan  phalanx,  and  presented  to  Uicir 

^  disorderly  foe  the  compactly  semed  ranks  of  the  Hoplite«, 

^Tlie  Helots  retreated  and  broke  up,  or  fled  across  the  Mes- 
senian  border,  and  Sparta  was  saved. 

Between  the  return  of  the  Hei-acleids  and  the  Persian  wars 
was  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Spartan  supremacy ;  and 
the  historian,  who  would  trace  in  their  greatest  purity  the 
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ehajicler  and  institutioos  of  this  remarkable  people,  must 
[iy  them  in  this  inten^al,  while  both  existed  untouched  by 
brdgn  influence  and  ^\^thout  a  rivaU     In  the  Persian  wars, 
liough  still  the  leading  power  in  Greeccj  and  notwithstand- 
og  its  services  at  Thermopyl^  and  Platea,  Sparta  was  infe- 
hor  in  energy  to  Athens,  to  the  genius  of  whose  foremost 
len  the  triumphant  issue  of  the  struggle  must  be  attributed. 
And  even  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  though  finally  success- 
idt  the  confederation  of  which  Sparta  was  the  head  yielded 
brilliancy  of  action  and  policy  to  the  league  of  Athens  and 
he  maritime  states*     Under  Agesilaus  the  Spartans  opened 
he  way  lo  the  Macedonian  conquest  of  Asia^  but  not  as  a 
people.   The  ^*  nn walled  city  "  was  upheld  by  a  few  illustrious 
len  and  by  its  ancient  reputation;   its  national  integrity^ 
rhich  it  was  the  aim  of  Lycurgus  to  produce^  no  longer  ex- 
ited*    Long  before  that  period,  the  hereditary  vices  of  the 
)orians,  which  their  institutions  were  perhaps  better  suited 
conceal  than  correct,  had  surmounted  their  virtues;  and 
the  selfish,  luxurious  and  grasping  oligarchy  of  the  third 
century  B.C.,  it  is  difficult  to  recognise  the  disciplined  and 
bardy  warriors  who  gave  up  their  incbvidual  being  to  the  in- 
treats  and  glory  of  the  commonwealth.     Nor  was  this  alto- 
ether  the  result  of  corruption  in  manners^  or  of  degeneracy 
the  Spartans  themselves  ;  but  the  natural  working  of  time, 
hat,  by  the  change  of  external  circumstances  and  by  the  in- 
ivitablc  rontigion  of  new  principles  of  thought  and  feehng, 
enders  the  best  devised  institutions,  when  not  renovated  by 
Jie  introduction  of  living  germs  and  by  the  seasonable  exci- 
ion  of  what  has  ceased  to  live,  but  as  drj^  and  sapless  trunks 
etuming  to  the  earth,  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  axe  or 
be  elements.   '*  This  rigidity  of  ancient  usages,"  Mr,  Bulwer 
Justly  observes,  "  was  binding  long  after  its  utility  wi\s  past, 
f^  For  what  was  admirable  at  one  time  became  pernicious  at 
'  anotlier  i  what  protected  the  inihnt  state  from  dissuasion, 
J**  slintcd  all  liLxuriance  of  intellect  in  the  more  matured  com- 
n*  munity." 

The  Roman  praetor,  or  the  Spanish  viceroy  of  modcru  hi- 
ro,  perhaps,  the  neju-cst  pandlels  to  the  Spartan  in  his 
1  'Ur  to  strimgcrs  or  subjects,  or  in  his  feeling  towiu-ds 
But  the  former  were  grosser  representatives  of  power; 
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they  were  followed  by  a  numerous  trfuni  and  with  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  war.  There  was  more  intellectual  dig- 
nity in  the  Spartan,  despatched  as  a  herald  or  a  harmost,  with 
the  pithy  mandates  of  his  government,  or  as  the  bearer  of  the 
inscrutable  scytale  to  such  officers  as  neglected  or  exceeded 
their  commission,  A  slight  retinue  of  Helots,  and,  if  his  er- 
rand were  out  of  Peloponnesus,  a  single  vessel  sufficed  him. 
He  was  the  image  of  **  war  in  procinct.*'  Prompt,  arrogant, 
but  passionless,  he  delivered,  without  comment  or  condition, 
the  order,  sometimes  ironical  always  peremptory,  of  the 
council  or  the  ephors.  His  craft,^ — ^for  the  Spartan  was  as 
astute,  and  latterly  as  versatile  as  the  most  quick-^ittcd 
Athenian,  or  the  wiliest  satrap, — was  of  the  same  order  with 
his  imperativeness.  Boih  were  results  of  his  civil  relations 
as  an  aristocrat,  and  of  his  early  training. 

"If  some  Spartans  were  noble/'  sajs  Mr.  Bulwer,  "every  Spurtan 
boafitcd  hinuelf  gentle.  His  birth  forbade  him  to  work,  und  his  only 
profession  was  the  sword.  The  difference  between  the  meanest  Spartan 
and  his  king  was  not  so  great  as  that  between  a  Spat  tan  and  a  Pcriotcus. 
Not  only  the  servitude  of  the  Ilclota,  but  the  subjection  of  the  Pcriofci, 
perpetually  nourished  the  pride  of  the  superior  race ;  and  to  be  born  a 
Spartan  was  to  be  born  to  power.  The  sense  of  superiority,  and  llic  ha- 
bit of  command,  impart  a  certain  elevation  to  the  manner  and  the  bear- 
ing. There  was  probably  more  of  dignity  in  the  poorest  Spartan  citizen 
than  in  the  wcaUhitst  nuble  of  Corinth — the  most  voluptuous  courtier  of 
Syracuse/' 

It  was  not  until  the  Spanish  infantry  had  been  repeatedly 
broken  by  the  French  and  Switzcra,  that  it  was  discovered 
that  the  troops  of  Philip  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  \\m^  no  bngcr 
**  the  Black  Bands  *'  of  Ferdinand  and  Charles ;  and  that  be- 
hind the  gravity  of  the  viceroy,  and  the  ponderous  ccrcmo- 
nifis  of  his  court,  were  concealed  qualities  the  reverse  of  con- 
mge  or  dignity.  And  it  required,  perhaps,  a  battle  like  that 
of  ScUasia,  and  tyrants  like  Machanidus  and  Nabis,  to  effect'- 
ually  destroy  the  belief  that  sovronty  was  inherent  m  the 
DoriauK  of  Sparta. 

The  superiority  of  Sparta  in  poHtical  hiflnence,  and  its  acU 
hercnce  to  the  letter^  at  leasts  of  \\»  national  iiiBtitutionS;p  gnre 
to  tlie  Dorian  character  in  Laconia  a  unity  and  f)reci»iun  not 
equally  preserved  in  the  utiier  slater  and  colonies  of  that  peo- 
ple,   Argos,  exiiuusted  by  its  wore  with  Sparta,  never  r> 
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guned  more  thiin  a  secondaiy  rank  among  Dorian  states^ 
Eiia,  Ihough  not  wholly  "unvisited  by  foreign  wars  and  civU 
eoiDiiiiotioDs,'^  enjoyed,  under  the  federal  government  of  its 
HeDanodicae,  as  the  guarrlians  of  the  common  sanctuary  of 
the  Greek  nation  and  the  managers  of  the  Olympic  Games, 
privileges  better  ascertained,  and  more  strictly  respected  for 
many  ages  than  the  states  of  the  Church  in  modern  Europe. 
The  Dorian  character  assumed  a  milder  form  under  the  joint 
influence  of  wealth  and  tranquillity.  In  Sicily  a  mixture  of 
rmomf  a  richer  soil  and  an  active  commerce  undermined  the 
aristocratical  consistency  of  the  Dorians,  Tvithout  imparting^ 
in  return,  the  \'igour  and  pliancy  of  more  liberal  institutions* 
*«  When/*  Mr.  Bulwer  has  noticed,  "  any  Doric  state  aban- 
**  doned  its  hereditary  institutions,  it  soon  lost  the  Doric  cha- 
**  roctirr, — became  lax,  effeminate,  luxurious, — ^a  corruption 
«  of  the  character  of  the  lonians/*  But  we  cannot  concede 
U>  him  that  **  the  voluptuous  Corinth, — the  trading  /Egina 
(Doric  states),  infinitely  more  resembled  Athens  than  Sparta," 
It  is  9urely  an  unfair  view  of  the  susceptible  genius  of  the 
to  represent  it  as  a  degenerate  and  turbulent  spirit, 
i  the  colonies  in  Magna  Groecia  and  the  Sicilian  cities 
exhibited.  More  correctly  he  has  defined  "the  essence  of 
the  Ionian  r'  r  to  consist  in  the  spirit  of  change/*    But 

"  the  spirit  ^  lo,*'  or  more  properly  of  adaptation  to  the 

[)crp€iual  course  of  circumstance, — new  classes  of  citizens 
rising  up  to  the  level  of  political  rights,  and  altered  relations 
abroad, — is  not  identical  with  that  selfish  resistance  to  timely 
ttinoi^on  that,  assuming  habitual  forms  of  government  to 
be  the  best  possible  for  all  times,  denies  to  any  class  but  that 
actually  in  possession  of  the  power  or  the  resources  of  a  state, 
|iiuticipation  in  its  revenues  or  the  administration  of  the  laws, 
fore  extended  Cfjmmerce  calls  into  being  a  mercantile  class, 
while  the  foreign  interests  of  a  people  are  limited  to  the 
preservation  of  their  own  boundaries  or  access  to  the  neigh- 
bouring markets  or  harbours,  a  predird  aristocracy,  like  that 
nf  ThessiJy  and  the  modern  Hungarj^,  is  the  people, — the 
otliei*  elements  of  a  nation  exist  but  potentially.  To  deny 
jtn  to  expand,  or  admission  when  they  have  risen  up 
iriace  of  nationalty,  was  the  cause,  apptu'cntly,  of  the 
cakmitouB  doom  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Southern  Italy,  of  the 
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internal  blight  of  Sparta  and  other  Dorian  states,  and  was  a 
destiny  that  at  one  period  of  her  history  threatened  Rome, 
long  before  her  wars  with  Carthage  led  her  on  to  the  subju- 
gation of  the  world »  To  discern  the  time  when  change  is^ 
salutar)%  and  to  avert  the  ^^olence  of  innovation  by  meeting 
it  wisely  and  humanel}^  is  the  prescience  of  a  statesman, — 
the  faculty  which  Pericles  and  Chatham  possessed,  and  which 
Sylla  wanted.  The  golden  opportunity  of  uniting  the  per- 
manence of  a  peoj)le  with  its  progression  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  tlie  Athenians  rather  than  seized  by  its  statesmen^ 
by  the  fusion  of  all  ranks  and  privileges  in  the  events  of  the 
Persian  war.  When  the  exiles  met  on  the  beach  of  Salamis, 
there  were  among  them  neither  rich  nor  poor,  neither  eupa- 
trid  nor  artisan ;  and  when  they  returned  to  the  blackened 
walls  and  prostrate  temples  of  Athens,  it  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  withliold,  from  any  order  of  citizens,  the  rights  for 
which  all  had  contended  in  common.  Thenceforward  the 
democratic  principle  was  ascendant ;  while  that  of  ai'istocracy, 
remaining  improgrcssive,  waned  after  a  few  Olympiads  were 
past,  until  the  conspiracy  of  Cinadon  showed  upon  how  hol- 
low a  base  rested  the  constitution  of  Sparta,  how  empty  it 
was  of  true  vitality,  how  crumbling  and  shrunken  when  ap- 
proached. And  thence  it  was,  that  although  Atliens  had  in- 
curred the  guilt  of  an  unrighteous  war  in  Sicily,  and  had  sunk 
beneath  the  craft  and  forces  of  Lysander,  or  rather  under  its 
oi^n  corruption  of  morals  and  political  levity,  the  Athenians 
of  the  hmidred  and  tenth  Olympiad  were  capable  of  regenera- 
tion for  a  time,  and  of  responding  not  unworthily  to  the  ex- 
ertions and  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes. 

Of  some  portion  of  the  fame  that  belongs  to  them  as  a  peo- 
]»le,  the  Dorians  Iiavc  been  for  the  most  part  deprived  by  histo- 
rians. The  intellectual  and  artistic  splendour  of  Athena  lia^ 
thrown  theirs,  except  in  music  and  architecture,  into  the  shade* 
**  The  Dorian  states,"  MnBulwer  observes,  ^"^  regarded  the  lyre 
**'  and  the  song  as  powerful  instruments  upon  the  education, 
*'  the  manners,  and  the  national  character  of  their  citizens, 
"  With  them  these  arts  were  watched  and  regidated  by  the 
**  la%v,  and  the  poet  acquired  something  of  the  socitd  rank,  and 
^  aimed  at  much  of  tlie  moral  desigit  of  a  statesman  and  a  Ic- 
**  gislator/*    With  them  originated  Comedy ;  although,  from 
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lie  titles  of  some  of  the  plays  of  Epichainraus,  it  was  proba- 
bly mjiiiologtcal  in  its  contents,  rather  than  in  its  oldest  form 
rc|  /  ttion  or  a  parody  of  existing  manners.     One  of 

mr  !  :  losses,  however,  in  ancient  literature,  is  that  of 

lie  Doric  comedy ;  in  all  likelihood  they  repaid  in  kind  Ari- 
rr  -  ^" HfV  girds  at  their  broad  pronunciation  and  formal 
i  ,  and  held  up  to  ridicule  the  sibilation  and  restless 

rivncity  of  the  lonians.  One  lofty  species  of  poetry  they  cul^ 
livated  in  its  original  puiity,  after  it  had  deeUned  in  Attica, 
[to  the  coarse,  humorous  and  grotesque  exhibitions  of  the 
liallic  songs. 

%\d%t  the  Dorian  tribes,"  says  Mr.  BuJwer,  '*  the  Dithy^ramb  re- 

l  the  lire  and  dignity  of  its  hereditary  character, ^ — in  Sicyon  it  rose 

t  stately  mnd  iDOurnTul  tDeosures  to  the  memory  of  Adraatus  the  Argivc 

i>^ — m  Corinth,  under  the  poJlshed  rule  of  Periander,  Ariun  imparted 

I  the  iinticiue  hymn  a  new  character  and  a  more  scientific  music.*' 

Gnomie  poetry  was  as  expressive  of  Uie  shrewd  and  vigor- 
l«ii»  understanding  of  the  Doiians^  as  moral  apothugms  and 
Iproverbiid  sentences  were  characteristic  of  the  meditative 
Igtiuiua  of  Eastern  philosophy,  and  in  Crete  and  at  Sparta 
llhc  laws  were  recommended,  and  coastitutional  maxims  deU- 
lered  in  v^rse-  When  Mr.  Bulwer  asks,  somewhat  reproach- 
Jfully,  what  Sparta  has  bequeathed  to  the  imagination  or  the 
atcUect  of  posterity  beyond  *Hhc  names  of  two  or  three 
^  minor  poet^  and  some  half  a  dozen  pages  of  pointed  repar- 
[•*tees,"  he  is  scarcely  just  to  a  people  whose  business  was  with 
Itrar  and  pohtics  rather  than  with  art,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
Urarmly  encouraged  such  foreign  poets  as  comphed  in  their 
jsitions  with  the  ruling  maxims  of  the  state.  And  he 
rly  contrasts  the  products  of  the  Dorian  mind  with  tliose 
Ebf  the  Ionian*  Whereas  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  Greek 
poetry,  the  ^Eolian,  tlie  Dorian  and  the  Ionian,  the  Do- 
Itian  alone  has  transmitted,  in  llie  extant  poems  of  Pindai-, 
ac  majestic  column  of  song  whereby  to  judge  of  the  inex- 
fprcssiblc  loss  we  have  sustained  in  the  destruction  of  the 
lethei*  national  branches  of  the  most  passionate  and  individual 
of  imaginative  art* 

quitting  the  subject  of  the  earlier  fonns  of  Greek 
le  must  protest  against  the  tone  Mr.  Bulwer  assumes 
ui  spenkiog  of  Uie  celebrated  controversy  upon  the  mode  in 
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which  the  two  great  Homeric  poems  were  produced  and 
handed  doMTfi,  When  the  most  eminent  philologists  are  di- 
vided in  opinion  upon  a  question  of  great  extent  and  difficulty, 
other  inquirers,  especially  one  whose  researches  have  been 
"interrupted  by  more  seductive  literary  undertakings/'  may 
well  hesitate  in  their  decision,  Wolfe,  Heyne  and  Niebuhr, 
to  say  nothing  of  living  scholars,  were  not  remarkable  for  a 
'^  prodigious  esctravagance  of  assumption"  in  their  critical  spe- 
culations, neither  for  *^  monstrous  hypothesis/^  Nor  is  the 
antithesis,  that  sets  "  plain  men  "  in  opposition  to  critics  and 
scholars  a  very  intelligible  one  when  applied  to  a  qucstionfl 
for  the  solution  of  which  common  sense  aflbrds  no  data,  but" 
the  calculation  of  probabilities  with  an  honest  indifference  to 
the  results.  Mr,  Thirlwall,  who  has  thoronghly  sifted  the 
arguments  of  the  disputants  on  either  side  of  the  controversy, 
states  his  own  conclusions  with  his  wonted  candour  and  mo- 
dcsty;  nor  can  any  remonstrance  from  us  set  Mr.  Bidwer** 
mode  of  refutation  in  so  vmfavourable  a  light  as  the  compari^ 
son  of  it  with  Mr,  ThirhvalPs.  In  a  similar  spirit  Mr.  Bui  wcr 
allows  himself  to  call  "  Schlegel  eloquent  but  superficial/*  It 
may  be  so ;  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  case  with  writers  ujjou 
the  fine  arts  and  literature ;  but  it  makes  some  difference  by 
whom  they  wre  called  so. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  introductory  chapters 
of  the  Rise  and  FaU  of  Athens,  because  in  their  eagerness  to 
arrive  at  the  more  splendid  periods  of  Athenian  story,  hitto* 
rians  have  often  failed  to  mark  with  sufficient  precision  what 
may  be  termed  the  formative  ages  of  the  Hellenic  character. 
For  if  in  the  individual  man  the  business  and  pressure  of  the 
w^orld  obscure  the  real  qualities  of  hia  temper  and  understiuid- 
ing;,  much  more  the  crises  and  consummation  of  nationil  Ufc 
serve  to  dazzle  and  lead  astray  the  observer  from  the  true 
groundwork  and  causes  out  of  Mhich  these  arise.  The  Do- 
rians, as  Mr,  Bulwer  justly  remarks,  belonged  to  an  elder  era 
of  civilization  than  the  lonians.  Until  Marathon  luid  gi\Tii 
to  the  latter  race  a  new  impulse,  Sparta,  to  invert  the  noble 
metaphor  of  Cimon,  had  not  its  companion.  In  the  oppo* 
sition  of  the  two  cities,  in  all  its  manilbld  degrees  of  intensity, 
consisted  the  national  aggrt^gate  of  the  Greeks  as  a  people. 
And  the  clear  and  almost  empirical  manner  in  wliicli  Uidr 
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history  ^cUbito  the  workings  of  these  counter-forces  of  per- 
manence and  progression,  renders  it,  as  it  were,  the  mirror  and 
microcosm  of  political  action  in  all  times.     "  It  hath  pleased 

( God/'  says  Lord  Bacxsn,  "  to  ordain  and  illustrate  two  exem- 
plar  states  of  the  world  for  arms,  learnings  moral  virtue,  policy, 
and  laws  i  the  state  of  Grfecia  and  the  state  of  Rome,  the 
histurtes  whereof  occupy  the  middle  paii:  of  time/*     The 

I  history  of  the  latter  is  that  of  a  system,  more  important  in 
^been  the  firame  or  mould  wherein  modern  society  was 
I  as  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  man  as  an  individual. 

[But  with  *^  the  liistorj-  of  the  other  exemplar  state**  begins  the 

f  epoch  at  which  the  civilisation  of  Eiurope  breaks  off  from  that 
of  the  earlier  cultivated  regions  of  the  world ;  and  it  contains 

[the  elements,  and  the  first  combinations  made  with  them,  by 
Ihe  ojicration  of  the  conflicting  principles  of  conservation  and 
change,  that  distinguish  the  political  evolutions  of  Europe 

|fn>m  the  Nomad  combinations  of  Africa  and  -^Vsia*  In  the 
following  passage  Mr.  Bulwer  has  rightly  stated  the  principle 
of  Grecian  history,  and  the  pliilosophy  of  modem  states* 

'  It  10  then  to  Sparta,  that  in  the  historical  tifncB  we  roust  look  chiefly 

^  for  the  representative  of  the  Doric  tribe^  in  its  proper  and  elementary  Tea- 

ilurea i  and  there  pure^  vigorous,  concentrated,  the  Doric  character  pre- 

~   ~     erpetual  contrast  to  the  Athenian.    This  contrast  continued  ao 

bcr  nation  retained  a  character  to  itself  i— and  (no  matter  what 

[  Ui«  pretence  of  hostility)  was  the  real  and  inevitable  cause  of  that  enmity 

between  Athens  and  Sparta,  the  results  of  which  fixed  the  destiny  of 

I  Greece. 

'  Yet  were  the  contests  of  that  enmity  less  the  contests  between  oppo- 

I  «ing  tribes  than  between  those  opposing  principles  which  every  nation 

I  may  be  said  to  nurse  within  itself;  viai,  the  principle  to  change,  and  the 

principle  to  preserve ;  the  principle  to  popularize,  and  the  principle  to 

limit  the  governing  power;  h«*re  the  genius  of  an  oligarchy,  tlierc  of  a 

[  people  ;  here  adherence  to  the  past,  there  desire  of  the  future.     Each 

'  princtplo  produced  its  excesses,  and  furnishes  a  salutary  warning.     The 

feuds  of  Sparta  and  Athena  may  be  regarded  as  historical  dlegories,  cloth- 

I  lug  lh«  moral  struggles,  which,  with  all  their  perils  and  all  their  Huctua- 

tioni.  will  last  to  the  end  of  time/'— Vol.  i.  p.  1 15, 

Hitherto  we  have  atforded  our  readers  no  specimens  of  Mr. 

I  Bulwer's  descriptive  style,  our  attention  ha\ing  been  drawa 

chiefly  to  his  *^  details  of  an  antiquarian  and  speculative  ua- 

tun?/'  where,  as  we  have  before  observed^  he  is  sometimes  de- 

Gcieot  in  clearness^  from  a  mistaken  ambition  of  effect*   Before 
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however,  we  proceed  to  notice  briefly  the  narrative  portion  of 
his  work,  we  will  lay  before  them  a  few  paragraphs  of  his 
account  of  Elis,  the  "  holy  land  "  of  Greece,  and  of  the  Olym- 
pian festivals^ — both  as  intimately  connected  with  some  im- 
portant features  of  the  Hellenic  character ;  its  twofold  edu- 
cation of  the  body  and  the  mind,  its  artistic  feeling,  and  its 
capacity,  with  better  institutions,  of  a  federal  union  more  in- 
telligent than  the  Achaean,  and  more  compact  than  tlic  pro- 
ject of  the  OljTithians  ;  aiid  as  a  fair  example  of  Mr.  Bulwer'a 
eloquence  when  justified  by  the  dignity  or  the  beauty  of  his 
subject, 

''The  origin  of  the  Oiympic  Games  is  lost  in  darkncts.  The  iegenrU 
¥?hich  attribute  thetr  first  foundation  to  thetimea  of  demigods  and  heroes, 
arc  so  far  consonant  with  truth,  that  exhibitions  of  physical  Btren|^h  made 
the  favourite  diversion  of  that  wild  and  barbarous  age  which  is  consecrated 
to  the  Heroic.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  origin  of  athletic  games  pre- 
ceded  the  date  of  civilieation  ;  that,  asaociated  with  occasioni  of  fe&Uvid, 
they,  like  festivals,  assumed  a  sacred  character ;  and  that,  whether  first  in- 
Uituted  in  honour  of  a  funeral,  or  in  celebration  of  a  victory,  or  in  revts 
reuce  to  a  god, — religion  combined  with  policy  to  transmit  an  inspiring 
custom  to  a  more  polished  posterity. 

•  «•••• 

"  After  the  fiftieth  Olympiad  (B.C.  580,)  the  whole  management  of  tht: 
games,  and  the  choice  of  the  judges,  was  monopolized  by  the  Eleans, 
Previoua  to  each  festival,  officers,  deputed  by  the  Eleans,  proclaimed  a 
aacred  truce.  Whatever  hostilities  were  existent  in  Greece,  terminated  for 
the  time ;  sufficient  interval  was  allowed  to  attend  and  to  return  from  the 
games. 

"  During  this  period  the  sacred  territory  of  Elis  was  legarded  ajs  under 
the  protection  of  the  gods — none  might  traverse  it  armed.  The  Eleans  ar- 
rogated the  rij^ht  of  a  constant  sanctity  to  perpetual  peace ;  and  the  right, 
though  sometimes  invaded,  seems  generally  to  have  been  conceded.  The 
l>eople  of  this  territory  became,  as  it  were,  the  guardians  of  a  sanctuary » 
they  interfered  little  in  the  turbulent  commotions  of  the  rest  of  Greece ; 
tlicy  did  not  fortify  their  capital ;  and,  the  wealthiest  people  of  the  I'elo- 
potmesus,  they  enjoyed  their  opulence  in  tranquillity  ;  tljcir  holy  character 
contenting  their  ambition.  And  a  wonderful  thing  it  was  in  the  midst  of 
those  warlike,  stirring,  restless  tribes — that  solitary  land,  with  it*  plane 
grove  iMjrdering  the  Alpheus,  adorned  with  innumerable  and  hallowed 
niQuuments  and  statues — unvisited  by  foreign  wars  and  civil  conunotiuu  -* 
a  whole  state,  one  temple  i  ♦  ♦  •  • 

•  *  Neither  did  any  of  those  haughty  assumptiona  of  lincAge, 

or  knightly  blood,  which  characterise  the  feudal  tournament,  distinguihh 
between  Greek  and  Greek.  The  equestrian  contests  were  indeed,  frum 
their  expense,  limited  to  the  opulent,  but  the  others  were  imparti&Uy  free 
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kjhc  pm)r  as  to  the  rich — the  peasant  as  the  noble ;  the  Greeks  forbade 
sly  in  glory.  But  although  thus  open  to  all  Greeks,  the  stadium 
lirapc'aetrablv  closed  to  barbarians.  Taken  from  his  plough,  the  boor 
Ibbtaltu'tl  the  garland,  for  which  the  nionarchs  of  the  East  were  held  un- 
Iworthy  to  contend,  and  to  which  the  kings  of  the  neighbouring  Macedon 
[Vtre  forbidden  to  aspire  till  their  Hellenic  descent  had  been  clearly  proved. 
bos  pirnodtcally  were  the  several  states  reminded  of  their  common  race, 
lod  thus  the  national  name  and  character  were  solemnly  preser^-ed.  Yet, 
[like*  the  Amphictyonic  league*  while  the  Olympic  festival  served  to  main- 
ain  the  great  distinction  between  foreigners  and  Greeks*  it  harl  but  little 
linflaence  in  preventing  the  hostile  contests  of  Greeks  themselves, 

''The  very  emulation  between  the  several  states  stimulated  their  jealousy 
InfcAch  other;  and  still  if  the  Greeks  foand  their  countrymen  in  Greeks, 
I  they  found  also  \n  Greeks  their  rivals. 

"  We  can  scarcely  conceive  the  vast  importance  attached  to  victory  in 

[these  games ;  it  not  only  immortalised  the  winner,  it  ahed  glory  upon  his 

[tribe.     It  is  curious  to  see  the  different  honours  characteristically  assigned 

» the  conqueror  in  diifcrent  states.     If  Athenian^  he  was  entitled  to  a  place 

Ity  the  magistrates  in  the  Prytaneum ;  if  a  Spartan,  to  a  prominent  station 

fan  the  field.  To  conquer  at  Elis  was  renown  for  life, — ^"no  less  illustrious 

■  to  a  Greek  than  consulship  to  a  Roman."    The  haughtiest  nobles,  the 

weaUhiest  princes,  the  most  successful  generals  contended  for  the  prize  j 

and  the  prize  (after  the  7th  Olympiad)  was  a  wreath  of  the  wild  olive. 

"No  other  clime  can  fumibh  a  likeness  to  these  festivals :  born  of  a 

Isilvage  time,  tliey  retained  the  vigorous  character  of  an  age  of  heroes^  but 

hhcy  took  every  adjunct  from  the  arts  and  the  graces  of  civilisation.    To 

rtlie  sacred  ground  flocked  all  the  power,  and  the  rank,  and  the  wealth,  and 

I  the  intellect  of  Greece.     To  that  gorgeous  spectacle  came  men  inspired 

by  a  nobler  ambition  than  that  of  the  arena.     Here  the  poet  and  the  mu- 

I  iictan  could  summon  an  audience  to  their  art.     If  to  them  it  was  not  a  field 

lof  emulation,  it  was  at  least  a  theatre  for  display. 

'  The  uses  of  these  games  were  threefold  ;— 1st.  Tbe  uniting  all  Greeks 
[by  one  sentiment  of  national  pride,  and  the  memory  of  a  common  race ; 
jsmny.  The  inculcation  of  hardy  discipline— of  physical  education  through- 
leut  every  state,  by  teaching  that  the  body  has  its  honours  as  well  as  the 
[  btcllect — a  theory  conducive  to  health  in  peace— and »  in  those  ages  when 
[fnen  fou|;cht  hand  in  hand,  and  individual  strength  and  skill  were  the  nerves 
fof  the  array,  to  success  in  war ;  but,  3rdly,  and  principally,  its  uses  were  in 
Itustaining  and  feeding  as  a  passion,  as  a  motive,  as  an  irresistibie  incent- 
0  of  glory.  That  desire  spread  through  all  classes — it  ani- 
s — it  taught  that  true  rewards  are  not  in  gold  and  gems,  but 
in  men's  opinions*  Tbe  ambition  of  the  Altis  established  fame  as  a  coin- 
^mon  principle  of  action.  What  chivalry  did  for  the  few%  the  Olympiac 
[contests  effected  for  the  many.    They  made  a  knighthood  of  a  people." 

With  its  second  book  commences  the  proper  business  of 
[jjhc  Rise  and  Full  of  Athens ;  the  history  of  the  Athenian 
from  the  Brst  collisioD  of  the  popular  party  with  the 
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aritrtocracTj  through  its  successive  eraa  of  triumph,  maturity 
I  and  decay.  The  volumes  before  us  bring  it,  in  politics,  down 
Ito  the  supreme  administration  of  Pericles ;  in  the  arts  and  li- 
ature,  to  a  critical  analysis  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles. 
From  Solon's  legislation  to  the  complicate  web  of  political  in^ 
tercsts  and  action  that  proceeded  from  the  Peloponnesian  war» 
'and  the  renewed  interposition  of  Persia  in  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
the  principal  events  of  Athenian  history  are  familiarly  known 
to  most  readers.  Mr.  Bulwer  relates  them  with  considerable 
animation,  and  vnih  some  paradox  ;  but  he  has  not  been  alto- 
gether happy  in  catching  the  even  and  dignified  tone  of  hi- 
story. That,  at  the  first,  he  did  not  set  clearly  before  him- 
self the  proper  objects  of  his  work,  is  more  apparent  to  us  in 
his  continuous  narrative  than  in  his  preliminary  ilisquisitiona. 
This  will  perhajm  be  most  perceptible  by  a  comparison  of  the 
impressions  that  arise  from  reading  the  same  events  and  cha- 
r  racters  In  the  original  naiTators,  or  in  Mr,  Thirl walPs  compi- 
lation, with  those  which  remain  after  perusing  Mr.  Bulwer's 
volumes.  In  the  latter,  there  is  eloquence,  research,  and  phi- 
losophy, but  nowhere  a  whole.  He  has  often  vividly  appre- 
hended bis  subject,  never  embraced  it,  nor  brought  to  details 
the  architectonic  power  of  construction. 

We  shall  therefore  best  consult  for  the  real  merits  of  Mr. 
jBulwer's  work,  as  well  as  our  own  limits,  by  confining  our 
^attention  to  a  few  of  its  more  striking  paragraphs,  whether 
remarkable  for  their  eloquence  and  animation,  for  novelty  or 
philosophy.     And,  as  these  are  the  passages  most  likely  to 
awaken  the  interest  of  the  general  reader  for  juster  and  more 
inspiriting  views  of  Greek  history  than  arc  to  be  met  with  in 
Mi t ford  or  his  predecessors,  however  they  may  fall  short  of 
the  cx])ectation3  of  the  more  instructed,  they  are  for  this  rea- 
son the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  Ili»e  and  FoU  of 
'  Athens. 

Draco*8  penal  code  was  either  an  attempt  to  overawe  and 
repress  the  popular  party,  or  a  concession  made  to  it,  by  ex- 
changing oral  and  traditionary  laws  for  written, — an  imporU 
ant  step  towards  a  better  system  of  gm'emment,  but  like  all 
concessions  of  a  ruling  and  privileged  class,  it  came  too  late. 
'The  conspiracy  of  Cylon,  twelve  years  after  Draco's  legislatkiDi 
showed  the  insecurity  of  the  oligarchy  and  the  futility  of  half- 
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10  reform,  Solon's  legislation  was  more  effectual ; 
its  general  aim,  as  he  himself  explained  it,  was  to  enable  the 
coaunonalty^  by  a  sufficient  share  in  the  making  laws  and  in 
l^dr  administration^  to  protect  itself,  while  he  scrupulously 
for  property  and  rank  their  legitimate,  ur  their  useful, 
HOC,  By  the  introduction  of  the  practice  of  appeals, 
and  by  encoumging  popular  assemblies,  he  made  the  magi- 
strates, although  the  quaHfication  for  office  was  high,  respon- 
j^le  to  the  governed.  Neither  was  he  subject  to  the  culpable 
lily  of  regfirtling  any  modification  of  reform  as  a  final  mea- 
He  gave  the  Athenians  the  best  laws  they  were  capable 
*  receiviiig,  but  he  did  not  shut  the  door  to  future  improve- 
icntSy  when  the  increased  intelligence  of  those  for  whom  he 
might  call  for  them.  His  system  was  not,  nor  did 
prelend  to  be,  a  perfect  one ;  but  it  was  composed  of  wisely 
Jculalcd  expedients,  so  as  neither  utterly  to  exasperate  the 
pper  classes,  nor  to  discourage  the  lower,  or  to  re|>ress  them 
they  grew  up  to  political  knowledge  and  the  dangerous 
consctonsness  of  their  own  strength.  Hence,  while  Lycurgus 
or  the  genius  of  Dorian  institutions  sufiiced  to  construct  a 
nassive  and  elaborate  machine,  which  time  was  pcipetually 
apairing  and  which  became  cumbrous  and  inapplicable  so 
i  AS  the  orbit  of  its  evolutions  was  expanded,  to  Solon  be- 
the  higher  praise  of  legislating  for  the  perpetuity  of  a 
5|.  and^  i£  not  of  creating  a  people,  yet  of  enabling  it 
mure  favourable  circumstances  to  renew  and  to  modify 
rn  institutions. 

♦*  Tlitffo^slation  therefore,''  Mr.  Bulwer  says,  "  was  no  vague  collection 

|t>  iples.     It  wad  mauldcd  to  the  habits,  the  manners,  an  J 

lli  people  whom  it  wna  intended  to  enlighten^  to  harmo- 

liie«  and  to  jcnide.     He  was  no  gloomy  ascetic,  such  as  a  false  philosophy 

"acei,  affecting  the  barren  sublimity  of  an  indolent  seclusion  j  open  of 

k  to  all,  free  and  frank  of  demeanour*  he  found  wisdom  od  much  In 

rlct-ptace  as  the  cell.     He  aped  no  coxcombical  contempt  of  plea- 

iire»  no  fanatical  diadain  of  wealth  ;  hospitable,  and  even  sumptuous  in 

VtUk  of  ltfc«  he  teemed  desirous  of  provingj  that  truly  to  be  wiae  is 

Itly  to  enjoy.  •  •  ♦  •  ♦ 

•  What  Socrates  wae  to  the  philosophy  of  reflection ^  Solon  waa 

» the  philosophy  of  action/* 

In  the  history  of  the  republican  states  of  antiquity  one 
insurmounUible  evil  imiformly  presents  itself^  at 
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Rome  Aiid  in  Etruria  no  less  than  in  Athens,  viz.,  the  pr 
of  debt,  and  as  its  consequences,  the  loss  or  the  suspension  of 
I>ersonal  liberty  in  the  lower  classes  of  citizens,  and  selfishness 
and  pride  in  the  wealthier.     This,  as  much  as  collision  oi 
races  or  principles,  was  the  root  from  \^liich  spi-un"*  thosi 
bitter  feuds  between  the  commonalty  and  the  nobles   thai 
filled  Greece  and  Asia  with  exiles,  and  slowly  consumed  Xh 
vital  consistency  of  Rome.     Among  a  commercial  population,; 
like  that  of  Corinthj  this  inconvenience  was  somewhat  dimi 
nished  by  the  employment  furnished  in  the  arsenals  and  work 
shops  to  the  needy  craftsman  or  labourer ;  but  at  Sparta  am 
Athens,  in  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  cities,  no  le^slator  seemi 
to  have  discovered  a  remedy  that  bore  any  proportion  to  the 
evil.     It  was  this  which  Lycurgus  attempted  to  extirpate,  by 
excluding  money  and  trade  from  the  nding  class  ;  which 
Draco  tried  to  crush,  and  Solon  to  remove,  by  taking  away 
its  causes*     But  the  universal  practice  in  antiquity  of  employ 
ing  slave-labour  in  preference  to  that  of  poor  freemen  was  th^ 
true  seat  of  the  disease.     In  the  following  passage  the  efFecl 
of  such  a  system  are  clearly  and  comprehensively  pointed^ 
out. 

"  But  though  the  slave  might  not  avenge  hiiaself  on  the  master,  tli«  9f< 
stem  of  slavery  avenged  itself  on  the  state.     The  advantages  to  the  inlell 
of  the  free  citizens  resulting  from  the  existence  of  a  class  maintained  to  re 
lieve  them  from  I  lie  drudgeries  of  life,  were  dearly  purchased  by  the  con 
stant  insecurity  of  their  political  repose.     The  capital  of  the  rich  coold^ 
never  be  directed  to  the  most  productive  of  all  channels  ;  the  labour  of 
ftQ^  competition.     The  noble  did  not  employ  citizeuE^  he  purchased  staves. 
Thu3  the  commonwealth  derived  the  least  possible  advantage  from  hi»^ 
wealth  ;  it  did  not  flow  through  the  heart  of  the  republic,  employing  the 
idle,  and  feeding  the  poor.     As  a  necessary  consequence,  the  inequalitii 
of  fortune  were  sternly  ^nsible  and  deeply  felt.     The  rich  man  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  |>oor  roan  i  the  poor  man  hated  him  for  a  wealth  uf  which 
he  did  not  (as  in  states  where  slavery  does  not  exist)  share  the  blessings-^ 
purchasing  by  labour  the  advantages  of  fortune.     Hence  the  distinctions 
of  classes  defied  the  harmoni^fing  effects  of  popular  legislation,     'llie  rich 
were  exposed  to  ueijust  and  constant  exactions  ;  and  society  was  ever  Uahle- 
to  be  disorganized  by  attacks  upon  property,      Tliere  was  nn  eternal 
struggle  between  the  jealousies  of  the  populace  and  the  fears  of  th< 
wealthy;  and  many  of  the  disorders  which  modern  historians  inconiidrr- 
ately  ascribe  to  the  institutions  of  frrf <lnni  tern-  in  reality  the  cr"''»^'^  "^ 
the  existence  of  slavery.^' 

Not  to  present  our  readers^  however^  with  a  picrttune  of  but 
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*  Aih^nian  life,  we  subjoin  the  opposite  results  of  a 
r^stem  that,  while  it  obstructed  the  natural  circulation  of 
Itli  in  the  community,  secured  for  the  people  at  large  a 
e,  and  provided  for  its  intellectual  cultivation  \Tith  a 
s,  never  afterwards  attained  by  any  other  institutions. 

ITc  cannot  but  allow  the  maia  theory  of  [Solon 'a]  system  to  have 
prrcfftcly  Ihat  most  favourable  to  thv  prodigal  t^xuberancc  of  energy, 
t,  and  of  genius.     Summoned  to  consultation  upon  all  matters, 
-icatest  to  the  least,  the  most  venerable  to  the  moat  trite — ^to- 
eciiitng  on  the  number  of  their  war-ships,  to-morrow  on  that  of  a 
^chorus  ;  now  examining  with  jealous  forethought  the  new  barriers 
Meal  ambition ;  now  appointing,  with  nice  distinction,  lu  various 
^'Ibe  various  combinations  of  music  ;  now  welcoming  in  their  forum* 
irnatc  the  sober  ambassadors  of  Laceda?mon>  or  the  jewelled  heralds  of 
lia ;  now  voting  their  sanction  to  new  temples  or  the  reverent  reforms 
flip  ;  compelled  to  a  lively  and  unceasing  interest  in  all  that  arouses 
^iid,  or  elevates  the  passions,  or  refines  the  taste  ;  suprcnie  ai'bitera 
I  art  of  the  sculptor,  as  the  science  of  the  lawgiver, — ^judges  and  re- 
I  of  the  limner  and  the  poet*  at  of  the  successful  negociator  or  the 
oils  soldier ;  we  see  at  once  the  all-accomplished,  all- versatile  genius 
r  the  nation,  and  we  behold  in  the  same  glance  the  effect  and  the  cause  : 
vcrything  being  referred  to  the  people,  tlic  people  learned  of  everything 
>  jadgv.    Their  genius  was  artificially  forced,  and  in  each  of  its  capaci- 
Tlicy  had  no  need  of  formal  education.    Their  whole  life  was  one 
Hl.     The  very  faults  of  their  assembly,  in  ita  proneness  to  be  seduced 
ardioary  eloquence,  aroused  the  emulation  of  the  orator,  and  kept 
■  awake  the  imagination  of  the  audience.     An  Athenian  was,  by 
raccesaily  of  birth,  what  Milton  dreamt  that  man  could  only  become  by 
labours  of  completcst  education  :  in  peace  a  legislatorj  in  war  a  sol- 
iJier^^iji  all  times,  on  all  occasions,  acute  to  judge,  and  resolute  to  act**' — 
Vol,  i.  p,  350. 
Historians  have  in  general  contented  themselves  with  merely 
the  wonls  hjranny  and  tyrantSi  in   their  ancient 
conveying  a  different  import  from  their  modern  as- 
fiodatians^  but  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  carefid  to  mark 
I  the  difference  in  their  narrative.     Neither  have  they  always 
aoted  the  important  distinction  between  the  tyrants  who  pre- 
I  ceded  the  Persian  wars,  and  those  who  came  after  them — be- 
en Periander,  Polycrates,  and  the  Pisistradids,  and  Dio- 
Btiis  of  Syracuse.     The  modern  words  almost  inevitably 
present  an  image  of  an  Ezzelino,  or  a  Sforza ;  but  it  would 
be  iearcely  just  to  many  of  the  Greeks  to  whom  that  title 
was  given,  to  comjiare  them  even  with  Cosmo  or  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici.    The  distinction  has  not  escaped  Mr»  Bulwcr,  who 
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remarka  that,  "  the  merits  of  this  race  of  rulers,  and  the  an 
conscious  benefits  they  produced^  have  not  been  justly  appre- 
ciated, either  by  ancient  or  modem  historians/' — ''Without  her 
tjTants,"  he  adds,  '^  Greece  might  never  have  established  her 
democracies/*     In  the  government  of  Pisistratus  and  his  sons, 
and  in  that  of  the  Samian  Polycrates,  we  have  a  complete 
picture  of  a  period  in  Greek  history,  which  earlier  or  later 
presents  itself  in  the  annals  of  every  Hellenic  st4ite,  with  the 
exception  of  Sparta.    Referring  to  Mr.  Didwer  for  a  pai^ticulur 
account  of -the  Pisistratids,  we  shall  merely  remark  that  the 
right  point  of  view  for  this  and  similar  aeras  is  to  consider 
them  in  their  twofold  relation  to  Greece  before  and  after  the 
Persian  wars.     In  the  first  period  the  Demus  sought,  or 
gladly  accepted  a  representative  of  itself,  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  aristocracy  j  or  the  party  of  the  nobles  inlerjiosed 
between  itself,  and  the  increasing  claims  or  turbulence  of  th« 
people  an  arbiter,  as  a  temporary  dictator  to  carry  on  a  pro- 
visional government.     But  in  the  second  period,  when  the 
people,  and  more  especially  the  Athenian,  was  awakened  by 
the  events  of  the  war  to  a  full  consciousness  of  its  strength, 
and  to  an  increasing  perception  of  its  intelligence  and  fitnesit 
for  business,  it  no  longer  endured  to  be  represented  by  any 
power  or  body  corjioratc  or  individual  not  commensiu*atc  with 
the  entire  assembly  of  freeborn  citizens,  ''Thus*  Aristotle  re- 
"  lates  of  the  BasUids  at  Erythme,  that,  though  they  exercised 
"  their  power  well,  they  could  not  retain  it,  because  the  people 
''  would  no  longer  endure  that  it  should  be  lodged  in  so  few 
*'  hands,'^     The  age  of  the  Pisistratids  w  as  therefore  one  of 
transition  in  its  political  aspect ;  in  which,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  an  active  executive,  though  often  disturbed  and 
suspended,  the  popular  elements  of  a  later  time — the  will 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  Dcmiis — were  gaining  greater  ftco(>e 
and  consistency  than  could  have  been  obtained  by  them  amicUt 
the  perpetual  fluctuations  of  the  old  party-divisions  of  Attica^ 
In  its  social  and  intellectual  circumstances  it  was  a  period  of 
growth  and  [irogress,  a  foreshadowing  of  the  administration 
of  Pericles,  when  the  power  of  the  popular  party  [loised,  but 
did  not  press  down,  the  opjiosite  scale*     As  an  image  of  a 
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Greek  iffrmniij  under,  j^robably,  its  most  perfect  form,  and 
as  tlieitrby  representing  the  general  iiatutn^  at  least  of  the 
ovemmcnt  of  the  Orthagorids^  the  Cypsclids  and  Polycrates, 
hUtory  of  the  Pisistratids  is  a  generic  one*  It  iUustratca 
» Uic  besetting  difficulty  of  Uie  popular  institutions  of  an- 
that,  namely,  of  placing  the  executive  in  hands  strong 
enough  to  wield  it  cflectuaUy,  yet  responsible  fur  its  exercise 
to  tbe  l^alativc  body;  and  Mr.  Bidwer  is  perhaps  eorrect  in 
his  eonjecture  that  '*  the  usm-pation  of  Pisistratus  was  ncces- 
mry  to  establish  the  institutions  of  Solon/' 

VVc  arc  not  enabled  to  form  so  distinct  a  notion  of  tlic  in- 
novations of  Cleisthenes — history  having  recordetl  the  results 
ather  than  the  causes  of  the  reforms  introduced  by  hira.   In 
•omc  of  its  featurt^s  it  was  a  carrying  out  to  wider  application 
the  principles  of  Solon,  and,  like  our  own  revolution  of  IGtJS, 
^eclaraUir}'  of  what  his  legislation  contemplated,  more  than  a 
jisation  of  the  political  system.     Certainly  it  w  as 
lotus  conceived,  a  merely  cxipricious  or  party 
change.     Cleisthencs  and  the  Alcmaeoaids,  iu  themselves, 
;ht  be  as  little  disposed  to  raise  the  commonalty  in  the 
Jc  of  political  existence,  as  the  old  Whig-party  in  England, 
Jfcft  to  itself,  to  establish  reform  upon  the  brood  basis  of  a 
icml  principle.     But,  like  the  Whigs,  the  Alcmaeonida 
propelled  by  a  stronger   spirit  than  their  own,  (and 
rhtch^  having  long  used  as  an  implement,  they  discovered 
"finally  to  be  a  law^,  and  themselves  merely  its  ex]>onents,) 
Jiitu  the  front  rank  of  organic  and  progressive  renovation  of 
be  vital  functions  of  the  state.      Not  until  then  did  the 
►pic  call  forth  the  expresiiive  eulogy  of  Herodotus. 
.aians*  then  grew  mighty.     And  it  is  plain,  not  in 
^  ©oe  matter  only,  but  in  eveiy  w  ay,  that  liberty  is  a  brave 
^  thing;  seeing  that  the  Athenians^  so  long  as  they  w'ere  lorded 
^  over,  were  no  whit  better  men  at  feats  of  arms  than  any  of 
^  their  neighbours,  but  as  soon  as  they  were  rid  of  their  lords, 
they  got  far  aliead.    This  therefore  shows  that,  w  hile  they 
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"  were  kept  under,  they  cared  not  to  conquer,  as  men  tolling 
"  for  a  master ;  but,  w  hen  they  were  set  free,  none  giiidged  his 
"  labour  for  his  own  good," 

About  ten  years  after  the  revolution  of  Cleisthenea  tlie  , 
Athenians  and  Eretrians  took  part  in  the  revolt  of  Arista-  M 
goras,  and  lighted  up  in  the  burning  of  Sardis  the  conilagra-  " 
tion  of  the  Persian  war.  Within  another  deceunium  Mara- 
thon was  to  ancient  Europe,  in  its  collision  with  the  Asiatic 
nations,  what  Chalons,  Tours  and  Lepanto  were  to  modem, 
and  the  implacable  vengeance  of  Darius  Hystaspes  was  awa- 
kened. We  shall  not  follow  Mr,  Rulwer  through  all  the  events 
of  a  period  so  familiarly  known  to  eveiy  reader,  that  it  Is  not 
easy  to  recollect  a  time  when  they  were  quite  unknown. 
We  shall  rather  confine  our  remaining  obsenations  to  such 
parts  of  his  naixative  as  relate  more  immediately  to  the  re- 
markable people  which  at  that  time  composed  the  ruling 
Paste  of  middle  and  western  Asia,  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Mediterranean ;  and,  by  a  brief  glance  of  what  they  overcame 
and  repelled,  measure  the  worth  of  the  Greek  victories  over 
the  Barbarian,  endeavouring  to  keep  at  equal  distance  merely 
scholastic  enthusiasm,  and  (so  called)  philosophical  indiSer- 
ence  to  the  great  cause  of  civilisation. 

The  Persians  have  not  improbably  suffered  some  injustice 
US  a  nation  at  the  hands  of  historians.  The  guilt  of  invasion, 
not  however  wholly  unprovoked,  lies  upon  them ;  they  were 
imsucccssful,  they  belonged  to  a  diftferent  stage  and  order  of 
social  cultivation  from  that  whose  principles  were  first  devc* 
loped  among  the  Greeks,  they  were  therefore  opposed  to  the 
whole  circle  of  European  ideas,  feelings  and  institutions,  and, 
in  the  entire  loss  of  their  native  historians,  they  have  been 
denied  the  privilege  of  explahiing  their  own.  It  has  thus 
been  generally  reserved  for  inquiries  into  the  histor>^  of  the 
hmnan  race  to  assign  them,  as  a  people,  the  character  which 
the  particular  historians  of  Greece  have  viewed  only  in  iia: 
outw^artl  and  hostile  relations  to  the  Hellenic  race ;  not  bearing 
sufficiently  in  mind  that  the  true  moral  and  significance  of  the 
struggle  at  Salamis  and  Plata^a  are  to  be  sought  less  in  the 
actual  result  of  the  conflict,  than  in  its  negative  and  positive 
consequences  upon  the  civilisation  of  Europe  as  derived  from 
its  eastern  comer,  the  mainland  and  the  lalands  of  UcUaSt 
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t  forma  of  government,  from  what  habits  of  intellect 

I  and  feeling,  and  social  cusitoras,did  the  Greeks  escape  by  rolling 

Imck  the  tide  of  invasion  that  at  one  time  threatened  to  sweep 

I  over  them?    What  were  the  Asiatic  Greeks  fast  becoming 

I  when  their  European  brethren  lifted  up  or  snapped  the  yoke 

[to  which  their  colonies  had  submitted  ?   And  what  was  the 

[etifect,  in  a  later  age,  uf  blendmg,  aa  by  an  eclectic  process  of 

I  civilisation,  the  Europe^m  with  the  Asiatic  character  in  the 

Ikiitgdoma  that  arose  out  of  Alexander's  conquests?    These 

[  f|uestions  will  be  best  answered  by  a  brief  survey  of  the  No- 

'  mad  empires  of  Asla^as  represented  in  the  raonai*chy  foimded 

by  CyniSj  with  whom  the  Pasargadae  became  the  dominant 

race,  and  tlie  Achacmenids  the  ruling  famUy. 

There  is  a  verbal  equivocation  in  the  term   *  barbarian/ 
I  ill  its  niodem  sense^  that  did  not  exist  in  the  Greek  w^ord, 
(What  they  distingmshed  as  merely  not  Greek,  sounds  in  our 
leaxs  as  something  betokening  a  savage  or  uncivilised  state  of 
society.     Nothings  however^  can  be  less  applicable  than  such 
a  designation,  so  interpreted,  to  the  Persians,  and  their  kin- 
dred the  Medes ;  nor  can  it  be  rightly  used  for  the  Chaldeans, 
I  the  Babylonians,  or  the  Bactrians,  whose  earlier  civilisation 
[they  adopted  and  improved.     Whatever  advantages  a  Nomad 
I  people  Is  capable  of  after  its  migrations  give  place  to  conquest 
land  oecupationj — agriculture,  commerce,  and  an  active  inter- 
[wurse  with  outlying  nations,  and  among  the  numerous  dc- 
[partmcnts  of  the  empire, — were  successively  enjoyed  by  the 
•canquering  tribes  that  at  different  eras  descended  from  the 
tiounitunous  district  between  the  Caspian   and  the  Oxus. 
[To  these  w^ere  added  an  abundant  supply  of  the  precious 
rjeUU^,  elaborate  manufactures,  and  the  arts  which  luxurious 
aianners,  splendid  and  populous  cities,  with  a  numerous  and 
I  privileged  hierarchy,  demand  and  encourage.      All  the  ac- 
I  companiments  of  merely  material  greatness  were  theirs ;  what 
[they  wanted — political  experience  and  knowledge,  and,  its  di- 
irect  consequence,  individual  character,  have  never  been  found 
[in  Asiatic  nations,  unless  where  peculiiu*  circumstances  of 
Mtuation  or  lineage,  as  in  some  districts  of  Rajastan,  have 
[created  a  partial  or  an  apparent  exception.     In  a  word, 
Asiatic  governments  west  of  the   Iiidus  have  always  been 
copies  of  the  patriarchal  household  and  the  Nomad  camp, 
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Stetcsmen^  in  its  European  sense  of  the  term,  they  have  liad 
none ;  their  poHtical  system,  filter  it  was  once  laid  down  by 
some  religious  law-giver^  requiring  for  its  vast  and  uniibmi 
evolutions  merely  the  directing  hands  of  the  monarch,  and  of 
the  representatives  of  the  monarch,  the  satraps  and  ijrovincial 
governors.  Hence,  in  the  end,  the  intenigence  and  versatility 
of  Europeans  have  always  proved  superior  to  tlie  crail  and 
solemnity  of  Asiatics ;  as  in  the  field  numerical  masses  have 
given  way  to  tactics  and  personal  energy,  and  Sobieski  but 
repeated  the  experiment  of  Miltiades, 

Had  Athens  and  Sparta  yielded  the  required  pledges  of 
submission  to  the  Persian  henilds,  and  Greece,  without  the 
memory  of  a  common  causCj  and  of  the  \ictories  at  Marathon, 
Thermopylae  and  Platasa,  become  the  first  European  Satrapy 
according  to  tlie  brilliant,  and,  to  his  experience,  the  not  im- 
probable scheme  of  Xerxes,  it  is  not  necessary  to  conclude 
that  the  ardent  and  intellectual  genius  of  the  Hellenic  ruce 
would  have  been  utterly  quenched  or  dissipated.  The  Pasar- 
gadae,  who  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  Persian  nation  as  the 
Doric  and  Ionian  families  to  the  Greeks,  were  tolerant  in 
religion — for  Eg}^>t  owed  its  unfortunate  exemption  to  the 
political  character  of  its  priest-caste — and  sublime  in  their 
conceptions  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  worship,  they  culti- 
vated poetrj^  and  music,  and  honoured  their  professors :  tlic 
ruins  of  Pcrsepolis  or  Chehl-Menar,  that  fill  the  modem  tra- 
veller with  admiration,  and  the  Arab,  who  ascribes  them  to 
the  work  of  Genii,  with  awe,  attest  their  proficiency  in  arclii- 
tecture  and  the  arts  of  design  j  the  maxims  of  tlieir  provincial 
administration  when  not  perverted  by  the  individual  cupidity 
of  officials  were  mild  and  sagacious,  and  in  the  conveniences 
and  the  luxuries  of  polished  life  they  were  the  models  and 
the  coiTupters  of  eastern  Europe,  AJthough  themselves  not 
a  naval  people,  and  even  averse  to  maritime  aflairs,  their 
Ionian  and  Phoenician  provinces  rendered  them  masters  of 
the  most  perfect  marine  of  antiquity ;  and,  until  the  last  age 
of  the  empire,  their  cavahy  was  more  than  a  match  for  any 
force  of  that  description  which  the  Greeks  could  bring  bto 
the  field,  even  when  their  Hoplites  were  tlanked  by  Uie  wdl* 
known  Thessalian  horse. 

Yet,  under  Persian  supremacy,  although  the  {ila&tic  arts 
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m^l  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellencej  we  cannot 

Goocetvc  a  Pheidias  to  have  produced  his  Zeus  or  Athene ; 

anchitecturc  woidd  have  been  rather  the  skilful  disposition  of 

quantity  in  harmonious  masses^  such  as  the  colossal  arcades 

md  terraces  of  Chehl-Mcnar^  than  the  fine  and  almost  splrit- 

uat  qnmnctry  of  the  Propylaea  and  Parthcnouj  or  the  express- 

f  ive  varieties  of  tlic  Grecian  orders ;  and  if  it  were  a  ride  >vith 

the  royal  academicians  of  Persia  t^  avoid  in  their  designs 

every  expression  of  look  or  attitude  that  would  tmnsgress  by 

its  energy  the  quietude  of  eastern  etiquette,  such  a  school  of 

I  art  could  never  have  inspired  a  Zeuxis  or  Polygnotus  with 

'  the  purity  of  the  ideal,  or  i/iarmed  Lystppus  into  the  historical 

portniiturc  of  the  individual.    Sculpture  can  never  exist  where 

man  is  a  slave,  and  the  deity  Is  worshiped  under  symbolical 

representations  of  his  physical  attributes.     Even  the  arts  of 

casting  metals  and  of  moulding  in  clay  would  have  made 

[Uttlfl  progress  among  a  people  whose  m)i.hology  was  disbe- 

by  the  ruling  class,  and  where  the  free  expression  of  a 

Doal  faith  was  viewed  suspiciously  by  a  zealous  if  not  a 

fpeneeuting  priesthood. 

But  if  such  would  have  probably  been  the  effects  of  Asiatic 
supremacy  in  Greece  upon  arts  that  are  occupied  with  mat- 
tar,  although  the  forms  it  is  desUucd  to  assume  are  from  the 
cneativc  mind  o^  the  artist,  much  more  apparent  m  ould  the 
influence  of  an  unnatioual  government  have  been  in  those 
arts  where  language  is  the  material,  and  to  which  reason  and 
*  on,  in  their  highest  energy,  supply  the  forms.     Cyrus 
not  conceive  the  nature  of  the  Greek  agora  i  the  lofty 
tiougbtji,  tlic  earnest  debate,  the  zealous  collision  of  parties 
municipal  rights  seemed  to  him  but  false  swearing  and 
ttptioti.     Tliere  is  little  scope  for  eloquence  where  an  ari- 
stocracy and  a  hierarchy  are  the  nation;  without  a  people 
there  could  have  been  no  Demosthenes.     In  poetry  the  Epic 
age  would  have  been  severed  from  the  later  developments  of 
I  art;  for  what  intei*cst  could  lays  of  the  heroic  times,  and 
firsi  records  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Greeks  in  Asia  have 
'  retained  for  a  people  that  had  in  their  citadel  a  Persian  garri- 
son, and  the  retinue  of  a  satrap  daily  in  their  streets  ?  Where 
I  there  is  no  intellectual  bond  among  the  various  races  of  one 
Inftiiuiial  family,  there  can  be  no  ancestral  people,  no  ideal  and 
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spiritual  existence  in  tlie  past  and  future.  Lastly^  there 
w  ould  have  been  no  historians ;  for  history,  in  the  East^  is 

the  register  of  whatever  the  king  says  or  does,  not  the  record 
of  a  state  through  all  its  stages  of  birth  and  decay.  The  laws 
proceed  from  the  mouth  of  the  sovereign ;  philosophy  ia  con- 
tained in  the  books  of  the  priesthood ;  and  speculation,  in- 
stead of  leading  to  knowledge,  is  ever  in  danger  of  being  pro- 
scribed as  heresy.  The  intelligent  activity  of  the  Greeks 
would  have  been  benumbed,  or  have  preyed  upon  itself,  or 
produced,  at  best,  a  melancholy  and  sensuous  cultivation  like 
that  of  the  Etrurians.  And  they  would  probably  have  been 
indebted  for  the  presei-vation  of  their  name  in  other  times  to 
the  same  cause  that  has  rescued  from  oblivion  the  once  illus- 
trious race  of  the  Pasargadae ;  viz,,  to  being  mentioned  in  the 
annals  of  some  alien  or  hostile  people,  which  had  successfully 
maintained  its  own  independence^  as  members  of  a  once 
mighty  empire  involved  in  its  ruins,  or  distinguished  only  as 
among  it^  most  intelligent  and  sersdccable  subjects. 

Sismondi  has  well  obser\T*d,  that  had  the  Duke  of  Athens 
succeeded  in  establiishing  the  despotism  at  Florence,  of  which 
he  so  artfully  ajid  unscrupulously  laid  the  foundation,  the  li- 
berty of  Italy  had  been  at  an  end.  And  not  only  so,  but  *'aa 
**  tlie  rest  of  Europe  was  not  yet  ready  to  protit  by  the  ex- 
^'  ample  and  instruction  of  Italy,  the  slavery  of  Florence,  the 
"  destruction  of  all  liberty  in  the  city  which  gave  impulse  to 
"  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  to  philosophy,  pohtics,  eloquence,  po- 
**  etry  and  the  fine  arts  would  have  stopped,  perhaps  for  ccu- 
**  tunes,  the  ci\'ilization  of  the  world.'^  But  if  the  mischief 
that  would  liave  resulted  from  the  subjection  of  Florence  in 
the  fourteenth  century  was  incalculable,  much  more  would 
the  submission  of  European  Greece  to  the  Persians  have  been 
fatal  to  all  those  quahties  of  the  individual  and  social  man, 
that  render  him  something  more  than  an  animal  of  the  tirst 
order.  For  not  only  would  Eiu*opean  civihzatiou  have  been 
in  that  ciise,  suspended,  but,  under  its  present  forms  at  least, 
might  never  have  been  called  into  beings  From  the  East, 
known  to  antiquity,  no  new  lessons  in  the  science  of  govern 
ment  and  humanity  could  be  derived :  its  great  mutations^ 
far  as  they  came  from  the  Nomad  races  of  central  iVsia,  wei 
acted;  its  uufulfiUed  destinies  were  to  proceed  &oui  a 
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"  act  of  the  people  which  it  had  failed  in  subjugating, 
oldng  to  other  quarters,  Europe  had  little  to  hope  from 
pt,  Carthage  or  Etnu'ia.     Tlie  "  c^ilcuhis  Minenae/^  the 
ting-vote,  was  therefore  in  the  hands  of  Athens  and  of  the 
ew  Dorian  states  that  responded  to  her  enthusiiism,  whether 
\\c  civilization  of  the  western  continent  should  be  merely  a 
:)py  of  the  animal  and  material  cultivation  of  the  East,  or 
rhcther,  by  thcni,  should  be  unfolded  a  new  and  illustrious 
in  the  history  of  the  Caucasian  race.   What  the  Greeks 
ceo  me,  aa  the  tributaries  of  a  great  empire,  though 
under  as  mild  a  form  as  despotism  ever  wore,  was 
Tn  their  colonists  upon  the  *vestern  shores  of  the  lesser 
Wealthy,  commercial,  sensitive,  and  alive  to  the  be- 
nefits of  freedom,  but  without  the  steadiness  to  enforce  and 
Fcecurc  it,  they  did  not,  like  their  brethren  upon  the  opposite 
8t«  of  the  /Egean,  send  forth,  as  circumstances  required, 
succession   of  soldiers,   statesmen,  orators  and  ])hiloso- 
phcrs,  first  to  exalt  their  countrymen  by  material  and  out- 
vard  greatness,  and  then  to  refine  them  with  spiritual  light 
[and  knowledge,  and  provide  for  them  a  splendid  euthanasia^ 
whenever  there  should  come  upon  Hellas  the  ine\^tablc  day 
that  awaits  a  people  m  certainly  as  individuals.     What  the 
jGreeks  did  become,  after  the  Macedonian  conquests  had 
Dpened  ^Vsia  and  Africa  to  settlers  and  exiles  of  every  state 
roni  Thrace  and  lUyria  to  Crete,  is  seen  in  the  annals  of  the 
FBeleucids  and  the  Ptolemies,     The  national  integrity  of  the 
I  Hellenic  people  was  dissipated  and  effaced  by  a  cosmopolite 
Spirit ;   and  while  he  retained  his  ascendency  over  the  yet 
orrupter  Asiatics,  the  Syrian  or  Egyptian  Greek  was  rarely 
Fa  worthy  representative  of  his  Acha?an  or  Hellenic  forefathers. 
In  furtherance  of  his  design  of  *^  \4ndicating  the  Athenian 
aple,'^  Mr,  Bulwer  has,  we  think  successfully,  shown  that 
lie  popular  party  has  been  unjustly  accused  by  historians 
for  the  banishment  of  Aristidcs  mul  Cimon,  and  for  the  sen- 
tence passed  upon  Miltiades*     However  the  practice  of  Os- 
ltraci?*ni  may  betray  a  weak  and  unsettled  state  of  govern- 
Vrnent,  the  history  of  the  modern  republics  of  Italy  will  fiu*- 
niah  not  insidhcient  arguments  of  its  being  neither  an  unwise 
nor  an  ill-calculated  usage,  however  liable  to  abuse.     Had  it 
been  possible,  by  so  lenient  a  fonn  of  proscriptiou,  to  remove 
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for  a  time  such  citizens  as  Farinata^  the  Visconti,  or  Cosmo] 
cle'  Medici,  Italy  would  have  been  spared  much  blood  and 
more  treachery  from  exiles  rendered  desperati^  by  more  vio* 
lent  methods  of  expulsion,  and,  perhaps,  the  national  charac- 
ter might  have  been  less  rapidly  deteriorated.   At  a  later  and] 
more  corrupt  period  Ostracism  fell  into  disuse ;  but  we  do  I 
not  iind  cither  that  the  people  became  less  suspicious,  or  that 
it  discovered  less  exceptionable  ways  of  expressing  its  jealousy  1 
or  displeasure* 

TheraistoclcB  is  the  first  of  that  order  of  public  men^whosQJ 
responsible  functions  arc  comprehended  in  the  tcitn  *  states*  I 
man/  that  historj'  presents  to  us*    For  Solon  and  Clcisthenes 
were  the  authors  of  a  new  system  of  polity,  rather  than  tlic 
ministers  of  one  already  established.    Miltiades  was  a  soldier 
of  fortune;  but,  like  Pericles  and  Demosthenes,  Themistoclci  ] 
was  the  representative  of  his  age.     Talents  for  military  com-  \ 
mand,  always  recommendations  to  public  favour  in  the  states* 
men  of  antiquity,  in  the  age  of  Themistocles  were  indispen- 
sable.    Yet  even  then  it  was  beginning  to  be  perceived  thut  1 
a  statesman  might  be  more  usefully  employed  than  in  the 
field, — that  division  of  labour  was  as  convenient  in  politics  aaj 
in  the  manual  arts ;  and  accordingly  it  appears,  that  although ' 
Themistocles  was  in  command  at  Salamis,  he  was  absent  finom 
Platfca ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  resumed  a  prominent  mi-  • 
litary  station  at  any  later  period  of  his  public  services.     For  ' 
at  such  a  crisis  in  the  life  of  a  nation  as  the  Persian  war^  or 
as  the  Parliamentar}'  revolution  in  our  own  history,  there  is 
rather  a  scarcity  of  employment  for  the  illustrious  men  whom 
the  time  produces,  than  of  meu  "  young  in  years,  but  in  aage  j 
counsel  old/*  to  redeem  official  station  from  the  common- 
place ability  of  "  men  of  business.'*    And  in  no  history  is  the 
rapid  succession  of  those  whom  Mr.  Bulwer  terms  "  the  re* 
prcscntativcs  of  tlie  wants  and  exigencies  of  the  Hour/'  more 
remarkable  than  in  the  Athenian,    First  Miltiades  dissipated 
the  terror  with  which  the  very  sight  of  the  Median  garb  in*  I 
spired  the  Greeks.     His  experience  of  the  real  structure  of  1 
an  Asiatic  army  availed  his  coiuitr}Tnen,  at  the  time,  better  J 
than  the  most  jirofound  political  wisdom  or  art, — qualities  | 
with  which  the  confjueror  of  Marathon  does  not  mvm  lo  have ' 
been  eminently  gifted,  and  which  he  supplied  by  a  bold  as- 
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iteness  not  always  in  harmony  with  his  subordination  as  a 
Ecn.  When  all  the  functions  of  the  state  were  suspended 
rthc  common  calamity  of  mvasionjThemistocles  stood  forth 
be  crahlem  and  conservator  of  Athenian  nationalty.  When 
jignin  became  possible  for  them  to  resume  their  former 
1  and  action  I  he  was  no  less  efficient  in  the  work  of  re- 
gion ;  but  when  the  old  balance  of  the  state-parties 
ed,  the  conditions  of  his  ascendency  were  sujier- 
(ded,  and  aristocratical  leaders  rose  naturally  for  a  while  to 
be  administratum  of  aifairs  among  a  people  to  which  every 
By  brought  some  increase  of  power,  or  some  new^  manifest- 
lion  of  its  poUtical  destiny.  The  necessity  or  the  expedience 
aristocraticiil  preponderance  was  past  when  Pericles  stood 
ugly  at  the  helm  of  government :  and  after  a  long  interval 
cupied  by  statesmen  of  secondary  talents,  Demosthenes 
gain,  in  the  common  process  of  party  and  historical  re- 
etio&i  filled  the  place  of  Thcmistocles  in  sustaining  and  ex- 
the  character  of  his  fellow-citizens,  by  his  uncomjiro- 
struggle  with  the  Macedonian  party,  or  rather  with 
be  Inter  forms  of  the  Protean  principle  of  oHgarchy. 

[*'  II  it  mdced,''  Mr.  Bulwer  remarks  in  one  of  the  most  memorable  rc- 
B»  ta  the  RUe  and  Fall,  "  the  nature  and  prerogative  of  free  states, 
ntmte  the  popular  will  into  aomething  of  the  unity  of  despotism, 
ducing,  one  after  another,  a  series  of  representatives  of  the  wantfl 
jtigcucies  of  The  Hour,  each  leading  his  generation,  but  only  white 
)  syovpaihizcs  wilh  its  will ;  and  either  baffting  or  succeeded  by  hia  ri- 
Dot  in  proportion  as  he  excels  or  he  is  outshone  in  genius,  but  as  he 
Vif*,  or  cedJ&cs  to  give  to  the  widest  range  of  the  legislative  power,  the 
l^cODCent rated  force  of  the  executive ;  thus  uniting  the  desires  of  the 
number,  under  the  administration  of  the  narrowest  possible  con- 
T%  the  coDstitntion  populari — the  government  absolute  but  respou- 
We/*— Vol.  ii.  p.  242. 

We  bare  dwelt  eo  long  upon  perhaps  the  lesB  brilliant,  but 
I  mir  vicwa  of  Greek  history  not  the  less  important  chapt^^rs 
the  "  Rise  and  Full  of  Athens/^  that  little  room  is  left  for 
ie  other  branch  of  the  subject, — the  surv^ey  of  Athenian  U- 
atnre,  life  and  philosophy.  Our  notice,  however,  of  the 
ork  before  us,  will  be  little  less  complete,  even  if  we  paaa 
arsorily  over  the  progress  of  the  drama  and  the  arts  from 
stratiii^  to  Pericles ;  since  Mr.  Bulwer  is  more  successtul 
I  a  political  historian  than  as  a  critic.  The  first  object  of 
the  lecturer  or  the  pliilosophical  antiquary,  especially  if  his 
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subject  be  ethnic  literature  or  manners,  should  be  to  place 
his  audience  or  his  readers  in  the  right  position  for  observ^ingj 
the  stnicture,  proportions,  and  elementary  law  of  the  Morki 
of  the  poet,  the  plastic  artist,  or  the  orator ; — that  the  sympa- 
thies, the  passions  and  the  mental  associations  of  antiquity 
may  be  made  evident  to  their  understandings  at  least,  wliile 
in  themselves  they  possess  the  advantxige  of  being  able  to 
contemplate  dispassionately  and  empirically  objects  that,  at 
then*  first  production,  awakened  the  most  intense  feeling  in 
the  people  to  whom  they  were  presented.  This  Mr-  Bulwer 
has  not  done.  He  has  followed  the  easier  and  more  attract- 
ive path  of  criticism,  made  up  of  rapid  glances  and  clever 
genendizations*  Yet  this  is  the  first  condition  of  philosophi- 
cal lesthetics ;  and  whenever  the  literary  history  of  Athens 
shall  be  undertaken  by  a  scholar  fuUy  competent  to  the  task, 
the  removal  of  all  impediments  to  an  undisturbed  and  unthe* 
oretical  view  of  the  subject  will  be  his  first,  and  probably  his 
principal  diflBculty. 

Mr.  Bulwer  accompanies  his  analysis  of  the  works  03 
iEschytus  and  Sophocles  with  translations,  or  paraphrastic 
versions  of  some  passages  uf  them  remarkable  for  their 
ical  beauty,  or  their  di-amatic  vigour  and  appropriateness.' 
We  are  somewhat  puzzled,  however,  to  discover  the  principle 
which  has  guided  him  in  these  metrical  ext>eriments.  If 
he  merely  intended  to  convey  to  such  as  "  have  no  Greek  " 
the  sense  and  imagery  of  the  originals,  a  prose  translation 
would  have  answered  his  ends  much  better;  and  with  a  little 
attention  to  the  pauses  might  have  been  rendered  not  only 
faithful  hut  rhythmicaL  If,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  imagiDC^ 
he  aimed  at  the  more  difficult  art  of  compensation,  L  e.  of  j 
representing  in  another  language  not  the  substance  alone^ 
but  the  exterior  beauty  and  character  of  Attic  poetry,  he  has 
fallen  into  a  mistake  not  uncommon  with  translators,  and  to 
which  Coleridge  and  Cmy  are  the  most  s^triking  exc^cptions. 
To  substitute  a  loose  and  slovenly  expression  for  one  upoa, 
which  its  author  expended  long  and  anxious  forethought,  Ul 
insert  or  omit  at  [jlcanurc  an  epithet,  or  a  cjualification  of  the 
principal  image,  to  preserve  no  correspondence  between  the 
metricul  character  of  the  original  and  that  of  the  version 
beat  out  the  fine  gold  into  tinsel,  are  tlie  estabUshed  privi^ 
leges  of  translators  in  verse.  Nor  does  Mr.  Bulwer  seem 
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ed  to  fargo  any  of  hia  righta*  A  capacity  for  the  piire 
and  concentnited  diction  of  poetry,  especially  dramatic  poetry, 
Ja  ranJy  found  to  accompany  the  popular  but  dangerous 
jift  of  a  rhetorical  temperament.  Formal  or  superficial 
judo^ies  are  sufficient,  generally^  for  him  who  aspires  to 
aptivate  the  many  by  eloquence  in  speech  or  writing.  But 
ttry  is  lost  or  stifled  w'here\'er  the  individual  image  is  ex- 
^ed  for  its  generic  or  conventional  symbol.  Mr*  Bul- 
habits  of  composition  have  not  been  favourable  to  the 
:  of  tmnslation ;  nor  do  wc  remember,  in  any  author  of  high 
ation  at  least,  to  have  met  with  versions  less  consonant 
our  impressions  of  the  originals  than  these  somewhat 
Imbitiousty  rendered  specimens  of  the  t\^^o  gi*eat  chiefs  of  the 
Ithenian  drama.  What,  for  instance,  can  less  resemble  that 
dear  and  exact  image  of  the  sea  beheld  from  a  remote  and 
iizzy  height, — ^the  "  irovrlcay  tevfjArwY  dvi)pt$fioy  yiXao-fMi^ 
Ihe  sea  w  aves'  unnumbered  smile,** — than  the  vague  and  nn- 
ctcristic  paraphrase  of 

"    *    *    *    *    waves 
That  dimple  o'er  old  oceoa  tike  his  smiles  f " 

T  ending  expression  in  Dante,  borrowed  byTrissino 

%m\  >  I  terra, — "il  trcranlar  delta  marina/' — should  have 

jidcd  Mr,  Bulwer  to  the  true  meaning.     What  authority  is 

Kere  far  rendering,  in  the  same  passage  from  ^*  Prometheus 

Sound/' 

'*  TO  T#c  ti»«kymn£  hf  »lfi^iTa¥  ^Htrnqt 
The  might  of  destiny  not  to  be  overcome/' 

*'  The  dark  course  of  the  grim  Necessity  ?  *' 
At  the  close  of  Cassancb-a's  part,  which  Potter  had  fore- 
stalled Mr.  Bulwer  in  distingtiishing  as  the  '^  master-piece'^  of 
I  the  tragedy  of  iVgamemnon^  "  a  sentence  which  has  puzzled 
[the  commentators,  and  met  with  many  and  contradictory  in- 
Iteqiretations/'  is  thuSj  for  the  first  time,  rescued  from  its  an- 
L cicjit  obscurity  by  a  peculiaily  modern  version ; 

'*  Alas  1  for  mortals  I  what  their  power  and  pride  ? 
A  little  shadow  sweeps  it  (!)  from  the  earth ! 
And  if  ihcy  suffer — why,  the  Fatal  Hour 
Comes  o*cr  the  record  tlko  a  moisten 'd  sponge. 
And  blots  it  out :  mcthinks  this  latter  lot 
Afftcts  me  deepest.— Well  I  't  is  pitiful  I " 
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*^  Let  those  that  play  your  "  translators  translate  *'  no  more 
than  ia  set  down  for  them/^  Tlic  ancients  might  well  esteem 
Cassandra  '•  no  prophet,"  if  she  vaticinated  in  common  so  dif- 
fusely.   What  ^schylus  makes  her  say  is  simply  this : 

"  Such  ts  the  state  of  man,  when  prosperous, 
A  shadow  will  o*crtuni  it ;  but  when  adverse, 
T1\L<  strokes  or  a  moist  sponge  efface  the  impress 
[Of  all  that  went  before]  j  yet  do  f  pity 
The  latter  rather  than  the  former  state." 

In  his  version  of  that  noble  description  of  the  beacons  an-* 
nouncing,  in  one  night,  to  the  watcher  on  the  roof  of  the 
Atreid  palace  at  Argos,  that  ^'  Troy  was  fallen,"  which  /Eschy- 
lus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Clytemnestra,  Mr.  Bulwcr  departs 
from  ^'  the  orthodox  custom  of  translators  to  render  the  dia- 
logue of  the  Greek  plays  in  blank  verse,^^  as  too  stiff  for  the 
^^  animation  and  rapidity  of  the  original,"  and  adopts,  inateoti, 
an  irregular  lyric  measure,  if  a  crowd  of  rhymed  verses  may 
be  so  termed.  We  conceive,  ho^vcver,  that  the  poet  preferred 
the  Iambic  metre  to  a  more  rapid  measure,  or  to  mixed  forms 
of  verse,  as  his  design  was  to  represent  the  prompt  and  un- 
broken course  of  the  fire-signah  from  Ida  to  ^Vrgos,  and  not 
to  imitate  the  brisk  irregularity  of  fireworks.  And  if  English 
blank  vei-sc  were  really  inadequate  to  the  original,  which  we 
doubt  with  certain  passages  of  Slmkspeare,  Massinger  and 
Fletcher  before  us,  Chapman  and  Drayton  would  have  sup- 
plied a  llowinjr  and  rhythmical  measure  that  would  have  pre- 
served the  rapidity  of  the  original  without  dismembering  it 

It  is  scarcely  a  fiur  estimate  of  the  improvements  of  llies- 
pis  to  say  "  that  he  did  much  to  create  a  stage,  little  to  create 
tragedy^  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  word,"  Tlie  intro- 
duction of  a  weaker,  among  singers,  of  regidarly  composed 
speeches  in  the  place  of  imprmnsationy  the  invention  of  histri- 
onic disguise,  however  rude,  and,  more  than  all,  the  0|>ening 
out  a  ncAv  path  of  intellectual  exertion  to  the  Athenians,  the 
Dorians  having  pre-occupicd  the  Lyric  Drama,  and  the  loni* 
ans  the  Epos,  make  out  his  title  to  be  esteemed  the  *  Inventor 
of  Tragedy/  He  discovered  the  art  w  hich  combined  the 
narrative  of  the  epic  poet  with  the  passion  and  subjecti%'ity 
of  the  Lyric.  With  Mr,  Bulwer*s  commendations  of  Phry- 
nichus  we  fully  accoi'd,  so  far  &a  they  do  not  detract  from  the 
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ior  tloimB  of  TheBpis.     We  caiild  have  wislied  he  h«ul  no- 

the  strange  opinions  which  tlic  Bishop  of  London  hoa 

Idvnnced  in  his  jiniacc  to  the  '*  Persians,"  relative  to  this  pre- 

cursor  of  /Eschyhis.    The  third  organic  step  in  the  develop- 

of  the  Attic  drama  wm  the  introduction  of  a  second 

by  the  son  of  Euphorion^  and,  ad  its  natural  conRc- 

e,  the  gnidiml  subsidence  and  subordination  of  the  cho- 

115.     Before  this  innovation,  the  most  remarkable  usage  of 

be  Attic  stage,  the  exhibition  of  tlircc  separate  dramas  in 

Accetisionf  connected,  however,  by  a  common  groundwork  of 

^rjr,  could  not  be  adopted,     ^Eschylus  was  tiierefore  the 

her  of  the  Trilogy. 

'  Attempts  have  been  made,"  Mr.  Bulwer  obsen'es,  "  to 

"  convey  to  modern  readers  a  more  familiar  notion  of  ^Eschy- 

J^  luj,  by  com]Kmsons  with  modem  poets.     One  critic  likens 

^bim  ta  Dante,  aiiother  to  Milton — but  he  resembles  nei- 

Parallels  of  this  nature  between  the  works  of  poets, 

lotc  in  age  and  in  country  from  each  other,  are  seldom 

happy  or  just, — the  genius  of  the  language  that  each  employs, 

tlie  altered  circumstances  under  which  they  comijose, 

cessarily  imposing  an  essential  diticrence  of  form  upon  their 

luctimis*    If  an  ailinity  really  exists  between  "the  Father 

t^ck  Tnigedy  "  and  tlie  *^  Father  of  Modern  Poetry/^  it 

found  in  the  groundwork  of  their  characters  and  edu- 

ion,  not  in  a  comparison  of  the  Oresteia  or  the  Prometheus 

Irith  the  **  Divina  Comniedia." 

WTiile  assigning  to  .Eschylus,  beyond  every  other  Greek 

(jct,  the  cliaracter  of  sublime,  Mr.  Bulwer  has  not  laid  suffi- 

it  emphasis  upon  his  artistic  genius.     The  earlier  and 

iter  Greek  dnimatic  jioets,  it  is  well  known,  did  not  en- 

to  others  the  embodying  and  representation  of  their 

intellectual  creations.    ^Eschylus  was  mechanist,  ballet- 

er,  composer  of  the  music,  and  instructor  of  the  chorus, 

J,  Iii«tly,  actor  of  hia  own  plays.     Subordinate  as  many  of 

es  may  now  appear,  on  the  ancient  stage,  and  at 

period,  they  were  the  proper  functions  of  the  prin- 

pal  oriijit ;  and  they  still,  in  part,  remain  so,  where  a  great 

DtoristT  ■  1  with  reverence  for  his  author, 

ndwithr  long  processions,  the  numerous 

borui,  the  sjTumctrical  grouping,— which  might  l>c  called 
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the  mannerism  of  ^^schylus,  so  constantly  did  he  employ  it, — 
and  the  vast  scenery  that  was  required  for  such  representa- 
tions as  those  of  Prometheus  on  his  rock,  with  the  sea-nymphs 
at  his  feet,  and  the  shore  beneath  them,  or  the  suffering  Titan 
engulj>hed  in  the  ruins  of  Caucasus,  the  m}ihic  dress  and  de 
corations  of  the  actors,  and  the  superhuman  harmony  of  dra- 
mas in  which  gods  and  heroes,  the  legends  of  extinct  races, 
and  the  fulfilled  destinies  of  devoted  families  were  exhibited, — 
were  material  adjuncts  to  the  creations  of  the  ])oet,  that  co\dd 
be  properly  applied  by  his  hand  alone  to  whom  the  archctyjie 
of  the  whole  was  present. 

Neither  does  his  analysis  of  the  dramas  of  ^schyhis  and 
Sophocles  convey  a  clear  idea  of  any  single  dramatic  perform 
ance,  so  far  as  what  is  meant  primarily  (t>r  the  eye  and  eai 
can  be  imparted  by  language  to  the  luiderstanding.     Even 
the  merely  English  reader  will  derive,  from  an  attentive  pe- 
nisal  of  any  tolerable  translation,  as  just  and  lively  an  im 
pression  of  the  Attic  stage  and  representation,  as  from  Mr, 
Bulwer's  descriptions  and  comments.     At  the  close  of 
analysis  of  the  "  Seven  against  Thebes," — which,  it  mtghi 
have  been  remarked,  was  probably  the  middle  piece  of  a  Tri' 
logy, — he  says  merely  .•,,**  Eteocles  and  his  brother  hot 
"  perish  in  the  unnatural  conflict,  and  the  tragedy  ends  wit 
"  the  decree  of  the  senators  to  bui^^  Eteocles  with  due  ho 
^^  nours,  and  the  bold  resolution  of  Aiitigoue  (the  sister  of  the 
*^  dead)  to  defy  the  ordinance  which  forbids  a  burial  to  Poly-i 
"  nices.'*     This  gives  as  complete  a  description  of  the  real 
close,  and  tends  to  convey  as  accurate  notions  of  the  Atti< 
theatre,  as  if  an  historian  of  English  dramatic  literature  shout' 
tell  his  readers  that  Othello  concludes  with  the  tliscovcry  ol 
Desdemona*s  innocence,  and  the  death  of  her  uufortunat 
husband*     We  have  remarked  that  a  leading  peculiarity  i 
the  compositions  of  iEschylus  is  the  symmetrical  struct 
of  his  scenes,  and  that  sometimes  they  were,  probably,  evei 
too  artificial*     In  the  "Seven  against  Thebes,'*  this  syst<*raa 
tic  j>roduction  of  effect  was  turned  however  to  good  accoun 
After  the  messenger  has  announced  to  the  chorus  that 
*'••♦*    the  brother  kings 
An?  fftltcn,  al^ghtcr*0  by  each  other's  bond/' 

and  ailer  tlie  chorus^  m  its  proper  office  of  **  the  ulealiiecl 
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*^  spectator  reverberating  to  the  actual  spectator  a  musical  and 
**  lyrical  expression  of  his  own  emotions/'  has  expressed  its 
doubts  whether  extdtation  or  mourning  is  the  befitting  mode 
for  receiving  tins,  consummation  oi*  the  destinies  of  Laius^  two 
motuming  trains,  headed  respectively  by  Antigone  and  Is- 
menr,  come  down  the  stage,  followed  by  the  bodies  of  Etco- 
cles  and  Polynices  borne  either  upon  biers  or  upon  the 
shields  of  their  followers.  From  opposite  sides  of  the  stage, 
the  chonis  being  now  divided  into  semichoruses  and  forming 
probably,  with  the  mourning  trainSj  two  hemispherical  groups^ 
Antigone  and  Ismenc  respond  to  each  other  in  brief  parallel 
verses,  like  the  Hebrew  antiphonies,  accompanied  doubtless 
with  music  and  gestures  symmetrically  resonant  and  antitlie- 
tic.  Aiid  when  the  mandate  of  the  rulers  of  the  ITieban  state 
is  l>roiight  by  the  herald, — that  funeral  honours  be  given  to 
Eteocles^  but  that  Polynices  be  cast  out  unbiuned  "  a  prey  to 
i!og«," — a  similai'  antiphonary  song  from  each  semichorus  con- 
cludes the  drama ;  the  group  headed  by  Ismenc  declaring  its 
obedience  to  the  decree  of  the  state,  while  that  headed  by 
Antigone  avows  its  resolution  to  pay  the  last  offices  to  the 
mterdictcd  PoljTiices* 
Mr.  Bulwer  has  enumerated  the  improvements  in  the  art 
mechanism  of  representation  for  which  the  Attic  stage 
indebted  to  .^schylus, — ^the  second  actor,  the  heightened 
cotbomu8,the  mask,  no  longer  a  grotesque  disguise  but  ideal, 
statueflque  and  expressive  of  beauty,  passion,  or  dignity,  and 
fierhaps  in  Ids  later  plays  copied  from  the  great  works  of  the 
scidjitor  and  the  painter,  then  everyi^here  presented  to  his 
€^*es ;  the  scenery  painted  by  Agatharcus,  the  long-flowing 
and  augiLst  costume  of  the  characters,  and  the  architectural 
imbcUishmenta  of  the  stage  itself.  But  he  has  omitted  to 
notice  an  important  distinction  in  the  claims  of  i^schylus  to 
be  accounted  the  "  Father  of  Athenian  tragedy ; "  viz.,  that 
he  perfected  the  inventions  of  Thespis  and  Phrynichus,  while 
such  as  originated  with  himself  were  consimimated  by  Sopho* 
eles,  juid  that  the  later  dramas  of  the  elder  poet  bear  cndcnt 
marks  of  the  influence  of  the  younger.  Neither  does  Mr. 
Bulwer^a  analysis  touch  upon  another  verj^  interesting  ques- 
tiun  in  the  history  of  the  ^schylean  drama, — the  progressive 
devekypement  of  hia  conceptions  and  power  as  an  artist  as  it 
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may  be  traced  in  his  remaining  plays,  and  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  principal  fragments  of  such  as  are  lost  to  ua.  In 
the  seven  plays  of -^schylus,  three  eras  of  his  genius  and  his 
architectonic  skill  may  not  improbably  be  discerned.  The 
"  Persians  "  and  the  "  Suppliants  '^  belong  to  the  first.  Tra- 
gedy had  then  scarcely  departed  from  the  lyric  drama^ — the 
chorus  was  still  predominant,  and  the  dialogue  in  its  rudi- 
mentSj^ — ^either  direct  narration,  or  question  and  response^  or 
reciprocating  speeches  upon  the  same  subject  ^— character 
and  passion  were  the  fruits  of  a  more  mature  period.  In  the 
"  Seven  against  Thebes/**  we  have  the  forerunner  of  a  new 
epoch, — a  stricter  dramatic  cohesion,  a  more  elaborate  dic- 
tion in  the  choral  songs,  a  deeper  insight  into  stage  eflSpct, 
and  a  dmmatic  character  in  Eteoclcs,  The  remaining  Pro- 
metheus,^ — the  middle  piece  of  a  Trilogy,  of  ^^  hich  the  '*  Fire- 
bearer**  and  the  '^  Unbound"  are  probably  the  opening  and 
the  close, — indicates  a  considerable  advance  in  tlie  arts  of 
stage  mechanism,  and,  if  we  may  infer  from  the  higher  beau* 
ties  of  the  lyric  measures,  of  music  also.  Dramatic  cluu'acter 
is  likewise  more  strongly  marked  in  Prometheus  and  Oreanu% 
as  well  as  more  evenly  sustained ;  although  the  mythical  na- 
ture of  the  parts  renders  the  improved  skill  of  the  artist  le»s 
perceptible  to  a  modern  reader.  It  is  a  work  of  tlie  second 
class.  The  Oresteia, — the  sole  suniving  Trilogy  which  has 
come  down  to  us  (for  the  two  "CBklipus'*  and  **  Antigone*' 
of  Sophocles  do  not  form  one.) — is  the  consummation  of 
^schylean  art.  It  is  the  boundary  between  the  age  of  ima- 
gination and  the  age  of  intellect,  which  it  was  reserved  for 
Sophocles  to  represent,  and  for  Euripides  to  misapprehend, 

**  The  age  of  Pericles  **  is  eminently,  as  Mr.  BuIm  er  termt 
it,  ^^  the  Age  of  Art*  It  was  not  Sophocles  alone  that  was  an 
**  artist  in  that  time ;  he  m  as  hut  one  of  the  many  who,  in  every 
*'  department,  sought,  in  study  and  in  science,  the  «M*crct8  of 
"  the  Wise  or  the  Beautiful.  Pericles  imd  Phidias  were,  in 
"  their  several  paths  of  fame,  what  Sophocles  was  in  liis."  The 
perpetual  felicity  attributed  to  Sophocles,  Iiin  youth  remark* 
able  for  beau^  and  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  those  «^ 
crcises  that  give  strength,  pliancy  and  gmcc  to  the  form,  ftnil 
^nourished  amidst  the  most  inspiring  scenes  of  national  great- 
ness and  glory^  the  intellectual  triumphs  of  \m  manhood|  and 
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his  ptnre  and  miyc«tic  character  as  an  artist,  combine  ta  invest 

ilutn  with  something  of  an  ideal  universality^  that  neither  ge- 

Bihout  fortune,  nor  both  if  unaccompanied  by  a  catholic 

py  of  mind  and  body,  C4in  produce.     Like  our  own 

fMtltony  he  stands  at  the  close  of  an  age, — ^the  limitary  column 

I  of  a  generation  of  statesmen,  sohliers  and  artists,  that  throws 

I  into  shade  the  insane  glories  of  the  Caesars,  the  unauthorized 

fioiiier  *>f  the  Medici,  and  the  theatrical  pageantry  of  the 

FVcnch  monarchy.     Like  Milton,  too,  he  survived  the  age  to 

which  he  belonged.    Other  forms  of  excellence  were  reserved 

far  Uie  Athenian  Intellect,  but  the  symmetrical  beauty  of  the 

age  of  Pericles  completed  its  circle  with  Sophocles,  its  last 

surt'ivor. 

In  his  private  character^  however,  Sophocles  comes  in  for 
mlher  hard  usage  at  Mr.  Bulwer^s  hands.  ^*  In  private  life/' 
he  idU  ua,  **  Sophocles  was  a  profligate,  and  in  public  life  a 
shuffler  and  a  trimmer,  if  not  absolutely  a  renegade/'  Even 
the  serenity  of  his  temper  was,  it  seems,  but  a  cloak  for  cow- 
ardice. And  this  imputation  serves  also  for  a  great  modem 
poet  who  resembled  Sophocles  in  certain  peculiarities  of  tem- 
per and  genius.  But  the  whole  irajieachment  rests  upon  the 
I  authority  of  certain  historians  in  Athenaeus.  Where  certainty 
cannot  be  had,  we  lu-e  inclined  to  prefer  even  the  ^^  declama- 
rhapsodies  of  Sclilegel,^*  which  suppose  a  not  impro- 
harmony  between  the  man  and  the  artist,  to  an  equally 
tpc*  '  account  picked  out  of  the  ^'scandalous  chronicle^' 

of  aii  ,  :  ^, ,  But  the  accusing  spirit  of  mediocrity  finds  its 
tconsokition  and  sujiport  in  discovering  and  recording  that  il- 
lustriuua  men  arc  somewhere  calumniated.  And  Mr.  Bulwer 
,  judgci*  less  wisely  than  Plutarch,  who  forbears  relating  cer- 
I  tain  things  which  he  cannot  fidly  affirm,  out  of  reverence  to 
[the  MUictity  of  humsm  nature. 

••  A  great  error,"  it  is  correctly  and  t^^ccllently  remarked,  **  has  been 
[  cutntaLtUHl  by  thoae  who  cUtis  Jiachylus  aod  Sophocles  together  ii»  b€- 
\  the  ftome  crsif  and  refer  both  to  the  age  of  Periclefi,  becaute 
lliviiig  while  Pciiclcs  was  in  power.  We  may  as  well  class  Dr* 
on  and  Lord  Byron  in  the  s^ame  age,  because  both  lived  in  the  reign 
nrt'  \\\.  The  Athenian  rivals  were  formed  under  the  intlacnces  of 
^Hnjerationa ;  and,  if  -.fischylus  lived  through  a  considerable 
career  of  tlie  younger  Sophocles,  the  accident  of  longevity 
I  by  00  nueuu  Wiinnta  ua  to  consider  them  the  childrea  of  the  same  age,*— » 
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the  creatures  of  the  same  influences.  iEschylus  belonged  to  the  mce^ 
the  period  from  which  emerged  Themistoclea  and  Amtidcs,— Soph< 
to  those  which  produced  Phidias  and  Pericles,  Sophocles^  indceil,  in  the 
calmness  of  his  disposition,  and  the  syraraetry  and  statcliness  of  his  gc- 
nius,  might  almost  be  termed  the  Pericles  of  Poetry.  And  as  the  states- 
man was  called  the  OJyrapian,  not  from  the  headlong  vehemence,  but  the 


« 


serene  majesty  of  his  strengtht  so«  of  Sophocles  also  may  it  be  aaidt  that 

in  his  repG 
a  clear  sky." — Vol.  ii.  p.  521, 


his  power  is  visible  in  his  repose,  and  his  thunders  roil  from  the  depth  of  ■ 


Mr.  Bulwer's  analysis  of  the  Plays  of  Sophocles,  like  that 
which  he  applied  to  yEschyliis,  is  a  recension  of  the  plots  and 
situations,  rather  than  an  fiesthetical  examination  of  the  tra- 
gedies considered  as  master- works  of  art.  The  latter  method 
we  were  led  by  his  preface  to  expect  would  have  beea  the 
one  preferred  in  a  work  professing  to  give  a  more  ample  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  treasures  of  Greek  literattu'e  than 
has  yet  been  afforded  to  the  EngUsh  public.  As  it  is^  how- 
ever, the  author  of  the  "  Rise  and  Fall  **  has  not  contribu 
much  to  the  instruction  of  the  **  general  reader,"^thc  clasa 
for  which  these  volumes  are  especially  designed, — since  from 
CampbeU^s  lectures,  and  the  English  translation  of  A,  W, 
Schlegel, — a  not  very  uncommon  book, — neai*ly  all  that  Mr. 
Bulwer  has  told  us  may  be  learot.  In  his  account  of  Sopho* 
cles  there  is  the  same  want  of  familiarity  with  his  subject,  the 
same  propensity  to  be  rhetorical  where  clearness  and  simpli- 
city are  alone  required,  and  the  same  feebleness  of  grasp  in 
criticism,  that  are  the  besetting  faults  of  these  volumes.  That 
the  author  sometimes  malces  amends  by  passages  of  consider- 
able acutcness  and  well-placed  eloquence,  increases  our  re- 
gret, that  a  work — tlie  labour  of  years — either  from  being 
interrupted  by  more  seductiv  e  employments,  or  from  the  want 
of  sound  pliilological  learning  (which  in  such  a  subject  no 
other  quahfications  can  supply),  should  not  have  been  a  more 
valuable  accession  to  the  history  of  literature  and  art.  Its 
chief  value  will  be,  not  as  an  accurate  guide  to  the  literary 
history  of  Atliens,  nor,  although  the  author  has  succeeded 
better  in  this  branch  of  his  subject,  as  a  philosopliical  com- 
mentary upon  Athenian  politics  and  manners ;  but,  after  the 
popularity  which  a  name  so  often  before  the  public  has  con- 
ferred upon  it  shall  have  passed  away,  in  its  awaketiing  tlie 
desire  for  a  more  intimate  aeqiiaiiitanee  with  a  people  not 
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mote  remarkable  for  its  triumphs  in  the  field,  or  its  inteDect- 

I  ual  and  nrtistic  pre-eminence,  than  desemng  of  respect  for 

hf^  '  '        iierous  and  honourable  feelings,  which  neither 

.  Iht  lie  %ices  of  its  institutions^  nor  its  extraordinary 

[temptations  as  a  ruling  state,  suppressed  or  extinguished 

le  it  t  possible  to  contend  against  the  degeneracy 

its  li    ^_         IIS  niul  the  militaiy  resources  and  ambition  of 

Macedon* 

It  was  our  intention  to  enter  somewhat  more  minutely  into 
the  paragraphs  devoted  to  the  Sophoclean  drama;  but  ha- 
[iring  already  overstepped  our  limits,  we  can  only  remark  upon 
'what  strike  us  as  two  princii>al  deficiencies  in  the  concluding 
chapter  of  the  ^^Ilise  and  Fall/*     In  the  comparison  of  So- 
phocles with  /Eschylus,  the  only  two  dramas  that  have  come 
m  to  us,  really  parallels,  should  have  been  placed  in  juxta- 
ation,  thereby  affording  an  unquestionable  measure  of  the 
progress  of  the  art,  as  well  as  of  the  genius  of  the  respective 
iittists.     And  if,  a^  a  learned  and  ingenious  modern  critic 
coDJediu-es,  tlie  "  Electra  "  of  Sophocles  be  really  a  Hfaccia- 
menio  of  the  *^  Choephorae^*  of  ^Eschylus,  such  as  the  Atheni- 
ans permitted  to  younger  competitors  for  the  prize,  the  con- 
trast w  ould  have  been  equally  curious  and  instructive.     The 
change  in  the  social  relations  of  Athenian  women,  to  be 
Iniced  in  every  play  of  Sophocles,  the  Philoctetes  excepted, 
which  SchJosser  attributes  to  the  influence  of  Aspasia,  and  of 
I  other   highly  cidtivated  women  upon  the  higher  circles  of 
Athens,  is  not  sufliciently  adverted  to.   Neither  is  the  altered 
tone  of  religious  and  civic  feeling,  as  expressed  by  the  chorus, 
>  pointed  out.    We  have,  how  ever,  at  the  close  of  this  chapter, 
iome  excellent  remarks  upon  the  superiority  of  Sophocles  for 
'  rejMiiscntation,  and  upon  his  having  callr.d  into  existence  the 
genius  of  the  individual  actor  w  hich  the  symmetrical  group- 
ing and  the  complicate  evolutions  of  the  ^Eschylean  drama 
nircly  emjiloyed.     This  is  one  of  those  redeeming  passages 
which,  in  the  perusal  of  the  '^  Rise  and  Fall  of  Athens,''*  have 
I  cucQuraged  us  to  hope  that  the  two  remaining  volumes  may 
'  be  more  in  keeping  than  those  before  us  with  the  promises 
Jind  jjrofessions  of  the  preface,  and  w  orthier  of  a  veteran  au* 
Ihor  and  of  "  the  labour  of  years/* 
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The  City  of  the  Sultan :  and  Domeniic  Manners  of  the 

in  1836.  By  Miss  PabdoEj  author  of  *^  Traits  and 
Traditions  of  Portugal/'  3  vols.  Second  edition.  H*  Col- 
burn,  1838. 

Although  Europe  entertains  but  few  correct  opinions  re- 
garding the  social  and  political  coudition  of  Tui'key,  yet,  when 
we  recall  the  universal  ignorance  that  prevailed  on  every  sub- 
ject afiecting  that  country  and  our  interests  in  it,  about  ten 
years  ago,  we  cannot  deny  that  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  towards  removing  many  prejudices  which  wei'e 
then  in  vogue.  The  assertion  that  the  Mussulmans  are  a  race 
of  barbarians  encamped  in  Europe  has  at  length  been  c^lcd  in 
question.  The  claim  to  a  place  for  them  among  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world  is  no  longer  considered  as  the  raving  of 
the  enthusiast ;  and  the  Sultan  may  now  be  termed  our  **  an* 
cient  ally/'  without  producing  any  of  those  convulsive  tirades 
of  patriotic  ire  which,  a  few  years  ago,  made  the  walls  of  St. 
Stephen's  resound  at  the  imputation  of  such  a  coTitaminating 
connection.  The  anathema  which  Christendom  proclaimed 
against  the  followers  of  the  prophet,  and  which  united  our 
armies  and  navies  in  another  crusade  against  the  oreaoent;, 
has  already  been  regarded  by  our  people  as  a  disastrous  stroke 
of  policy,  and  the  most  prominent  result  of  that  league  has 
been  universally  acknowledged  and  denominated  as  an  '*  un- 
toward event."  Apathy  ia  now  succeeded  by  curiosity;  the 
number  of  books  on  the  East  which  issue  from  the  press  of 
every  country  in  Europe  attests  mth  what  avidity  intbrmation 
is  demanded. 

Many  statesmen,  who  saw  in  the  Ottoman  empire  of  Utc 
nineteenth  century  merely  the  tottering  ruins  of  n  once  glo- 
rious edifice,  and  who  (perhaps  to  prove  t'  "  >s  tnie  pm* 


phets)  had  set  their  agents  at  work  to  hahi 


I i I,  and  dis- 


pose  of  its  crumbling  pieces  in  ways  the  most  advantageous 
to  other  interests,  liave  paused  in  their  work  of  de^trucdimi 
on  discovering  that  the  old  structure,  in  spite  of  the  mvfiges 
of  art  and  of  ignorance^  still  manifested  a  firmnesa  at  the  core 
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that  resisted  all  the  eflbrts  of  its  assailers*  ^*The  vast  body 
y^  has  been  laid  bare^  and  shows  a  vitality  in  eveiy  articula* 
I**  tion*/*  At  the  congress  of  Vienna,  which  promised  to  pre- 
erv^e  for  ever  the  balance  of  European  power,  Turkey  was 
irepresented  and  unnoticed,  and  considered  as  in  no  ways 
{bearing  on  the  object  in  view.  She  was  placed  beyond  the 
pale  of  our  sympathy  and  protection.  To-day  every  one  feels 
[that  this  very  balance  of  power  is  indissolubly  linked  with 
licr  independence,  and  would  be  subverted  in  her  fall. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  no  rare  event  to  find  reviewed  in 
the  same  article  two  or  more  w^orks  on  Turkey  which  advo- 
cated the  most  opposite  views,  so  that  to  prove  one  true  was 
III  prove  the  others  false ;  yet  tlie  writer  generally  agreed  with 
aU^  so  utterly  unfixed  was  pubhc  opinion.   A  gentleman  who 
exposed  in  a  most  masterly  style  the  designs  of  Russia  in  a 
well-known  work^  recommended  that  England  should  sup* 
tport  Mehcmet  AH  against  the  Sultan,  and  under  his  auspices 
f  Tai&e  up  a  state  on  the  ruins  of  Mahmoud'a  power  against 
tlie  encroachments  of  Russia, — a  course  of  proceeding  so  ob* 
riously  the  very  best  for  facilitating  the  strides  of  that  Mus- 
r  covitc  ambition  which  lie  so  ably  denounced^  that  any  one,  in 
Ithe  smallest  degree  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  Eastern  po- 
is,  and  with  the  relative  positions  of  Malimoud  and 
.id  AH  towards  Russia,  would  at  once  proclaim  it  as 
atal  to  tlie  interests  of  Europe.     About  the  same  time,  when 
iie  Russians  were  marching  on  Adrianoplc,  one  of  our  most 
eral  senators,  (and  whose  speeches  on  Turkey,  by  the  way, 
translated  into  Turkish,  and  zealously  circulated  among 
"  the  ^  of  the  Porte  by  the  agents  of  the  Czar,)  to  prove 

the  L  lasm  with  which  Russian  aggression  is  hailed  in 

the  high  senate  of  England,  in  his  place  in  Parliament^ 
thanked  God  that  we  had  no  interests  in  common  witli  such 
rbarianfi  aa  the  Turks ;  and  in  his  philanthropic  regards  for 
^e  happiness  of  mankind,  exulted  in  the  prospect  that  the 
at  portiims  of  our  globe  were  about  to  be  freed  from  the 
itbering  despotism  of  the  Caliphs,  and  to  be  ushered  into 
ir  place  among  the  nations  under  the  enUghtened  policy  of 
iuaaia !     Such  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  his  Lordship  in 
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1J^38  would,  wc  venture  to  assertj  very  considerably  endan- 
ger his  character  for  wisdom  and  patriotism. 

The  misfortunes  of  Turkey  and  tlie  impolicy  of  England 
are  solely  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  social  and  poUticol 
condition  of  the  Turks,  All  our  relations  ^ith  this  people 
are  but  a  series  of  mistakes, — the  battle  of  Navariuo,  the 
treaties  of  Adrianople  and  of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  the  almost  ir- 
resistible preponderance  of  Russia  in  the  councils  of  the  Di- 
van, are  direct  and  necessarj^  results  of  the  wavering,  imde- 
cided  character  of  our  Eastern  diplomacy.  When  a  word 
could  save  Turkey  and  Europe,  wc  are  alraid  of  uttering  that 
word,  because  w^e  are  ignorant  of  its  effect.  Meanw  hile  Rus- 
sia proceeds  in  her  gigantic  schemes  of  aggression  and  demo- 
ralization, unchecked  by  the  petty  remonstrances  of  our  ca- 
binets, uncontroled  by  treaties,  and  turning  to  her  owu  ac- 
count all  the  combinations  which  the  ignorance  of  other  states 
has  formed  to  resist  her  ambition. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  exaggerated  and  absurd  accoimts 
which  foreigners  have  puhlislicd  of  the  manners,  feelings  and 
institutions  of  English  saciety,  although  in  full  possession  of 
all  the  opportunities  of  drawing  correct  conclusions,  which  a 
community  of  language,  access  to  oiu*  houses  and  our  friend- 
ship, similar  habits  and  ideas,  and  the  use  of  the  daily  records 
of  public  feeling  and  events  put  at  their  command,  we  can 
not  be  surprised  that  travellers  should  more  completely  fail 
%vhen  they  come  to  describe  a  st^itc  of  society  in  cver}^  respect 
the  very  reverse  of  that  in  w  hich  they  have  been  reared,  and 
which  furnishes  them  with  none  of  those  advantages  that  we 
have  enumerated.  In  nearly  every  instance  tlie  traveller  that 
has  ventured  to  describe  this  most  interesting  and  misjuiigcd 
people  has  been  wholly  unquahfied  for  the  task  he  had  un- 
dertaken. iVrmed  in  European  prcjuthccs,  unable  to  judge 
of  the  laws  or  habits  of  the  country  by  any  criterion  save 
the  customs  of  their  own,  incapable  of  appreciating  or  cnte^l 
ing  into  the  spirit  of  Turkish  institutions,  even  if  they  were 
aware  of  their  existence,  (w  hich  they  iTuely  are,)  seldom  or  ne- 
ver admitted  to  intercoiu^e  with  the  natives  further  than  what 
the  Khan  or  Cafe  accidentally  throws  in  their  \ray,  receiving 
their  impression  of  the  few  with  whom  they  happen  to  come 
in  contact  itom  their  Italian  or  Greek  Cicerone,  (beings  who 
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irtend  tlicm  like  their  shadow,  their  oracles  on  all  questions 
lof  finance,  government  or  domestic  life,)  they  universally 
condemn  every  habit  which  does  not  come  up  to  tlicu*  own 
idea  of  propriety,  and  extol  evert  the  vices  of  the  Mussulmans 
rhcn  tlicy  part^ike  of  the  character  of  tliose  of  Etirope,  Pro- 
founiUy  ignorant  of  those  concealed  but  all-pervading  springs 
of  action  that  regulate  the  laws,  manners  and  even  the  ver)" 
thoiifi^bts  of  the  Turks,  and  whence  How  in  one  natiu^l  and 
harmonious  order  tlie  peciUiai*  form  of  their  govemincnt  and 
tho.He  simple  institutions  which  have  been  the  bulwarks  of  the 
nation  against  misrule  at  home  and  perfidy  abroad^  the  tour- 
ists ia  the  Levant,  in  a  style  of  flippancy  and  conceit  w  hich 
appertittns  to  them  as  a  class,  instantly  condemn  everything 
Uiat  diilers  from  the  dogmas  of  their  own  land.  ITiey  remind 
one  of  that  self-sufficient  and  critical  personage  Fadladeen  in 
Lalla  Jlookh,  who  behevcd  that  every  soul  w  as  to  be  saved 
not  only  by  the  Koran,  but  by  his  particular  copy  of  it.  They 
cany  with  them  a  Procrustes*  bed,  on  which  Turkish  opi- 
oions  and  habits  are  lengthened  or  shortened  till  they  acquire 
that  exact  size  and  dimension  which  correspond  to  their  ideas 
n(  fitness.  **  To  require  that  a  cherr}^  should  produce  ap2>les, 
**  to  reproach  the  plantain  with  t!ie  want  of  the  formal  and 
"  stately  bi-anches  of  the  poplar,  would  be  quite  as  rational 
"  as  to  condemn  that  which  is  quite  different,  or  to  us  unin- 
"telligible*/* 

Such  being  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  the  majority  of 
the  authors  of  the  "  Summer  Excursions,"  "  Tartar  Trips,^* 
"  Residences  of  a  month,*'  *^  Souvenirs ''  and  **  Voyages,** 
far,,  in  the  Eaj*t,  liave  composed  their  books;  such  their  po- 
fiition,  and  such  a  few^  of  the  ditticulties  which  the  best  of 
Uiem  have  had  to  contend  with,  our  readers  will  admit  that 
their  claims  to  our  confidence  rest  on  very  suspicious  quali- 
titai,  and  that  all  their  statements  are  to  be  received  "  cum 
{^no  s»alis/'  The  men  who  have  resided  long  enough  in 
Tiurkey  to  know  its  language  and  its  people,  and  who  have 
made  a  still  greater  step,  (without  which  language  and  in- 
quiry are  of  little  avail,) — who  have  thrown  off  the  man  of 
Europe,  and  have  looked  on  Turkey  wdth  the  eyes  and  feel- 

*  Aiif*Uuis  Gazette,  quoted  ia  Rou^s  *'Opuiioas  on  the  Biitern  Question/* 
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inga  of  an  Eastera^  are  impressed  with  a  consciousness  of  the 
vastness  and  responsibility  of  the  subject,  and  shrink  from  fl 
the  task  of  describing  a  people,  their  ovm  antipodes  in  every  ^ 
respect*    The  field  is  thus  left  open ;  and  where  the  philo- 
sopher and  the  close  observTr  have  not  dared  to  enter,  the 
smirking  travelling  tutnr,  who  has  spent  his  week  at  Smyrna  j 
and  his  fortnight  at  Constantinople,  and  galloped  over  the 
rest  of  the  Sultan's  dominions  as  if  he  wished  to  avoid,  not 
to  examine^  the  people ;  or  the  conceited  and  briefless  lawyer 
steaming  it  against  time,  so  as  to  be  in  the  halls  of  court  by 
term-day,  confidently  steps  in,  and,  in  a  space  of  time  not 
nearly  suiiicient  to  examine  the  statistics  of  one  village^  he  fa^ 
vours  the  world  with  some  duodecimo  or  octavo  volumes  o1 
contradictions,  falsehoods  and   gross   misrepresentation,   in 
which  he  is  faithfidly  copied  by  the  next  ^mter. 

When  we  pass  in  review  a  list  of  the  works  which  have 
appeared  in  our  language  on  Turkey,  and  when  vvc  consider 
the  character  of  the  waiters,  and  their  fitness  for  the  work 
which  their  vanity  had  imposed  upon  them,  we  cannot  be 
sui*prised  that  wherever  such  informants  are  recei^^d  as  au- 
thorities erroneous  opinions  should  prcvailt  No  private  in* 
dividual,  we  are  certain,  would  venture  to  risk  his  interests 
in  any  speculation  grounded  on  the  accounts  of  travellers  in 
Tui'key  ;  no  merchant  would  risk  his  property  on  the  strength 
of  any  assertion  put  for^vard  by  such  men ;  yet  such  have 
been  the  sources  whence  Eurojje  has  imbibed  her  impres- 
sions of  the  Turks, — impressions  on  which  the  question  of 
the  existence  or  sacrifice  of  Turkey,  and  of  tlic  vital  intcrcstsi 
of  Europe,  is  based. 

The  instant  a  traveller  lands  in  the  Levant  he  delivers  him* 
self  up  to  the  mental  and  bodily  guidance  of  a  Cicerone,— « 
course  from  which  his  ignorance  of  the  language  leaves  him 
no  escape.  These  creatures  arc  tlie  refuse  of  Greece  or  Italy, 
or  Jews,  whom  utter  worthlessncss  incapacitates  from  any 
more  creditable  employment.  Strangers  and  aliens  in  the 
country,  despised  by  the  natives,  never  coming  into  conttici 
with  the  Turks  but  in  the  most  menial  capacity, — aa  totally 
devoid  of  education  as  of  virtue, — they  imscrupulously  pander 
to  the  capacious  appetite  for  the  marvellous,  wliich  leads  the 
majority  of  travellers  to  Turkey,    The  proverbial  guUibitity 
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of  ottr  own  countrymen  holds  forth  in  an  especial  degree  a 
rich  han^est  for  the  ingenuity  of  these  wretches.  He  who 
can  pvc  the  most  glowing  pictures  of  the  cruelties,  of  the  im- 
monili^,  of  the  absurdity  and  ignorance  of  the  Turks,  is  most 
rejjuti?,  because  his  statements  chime  in  the  most  harmo* 
I  iiith  the  nursery-room  and  schoolboy  associations  of 
Mai^y  are  the  errors  which  prevail  ui  Europe 
regarding  Turkey,  and  which  aHect^  incalculably,  the  interests 
of  her  people,  that  depend  on  do  other  authority. 

The  Euro{iean  residents  in  Turkey  are  regarded,  even  by 
those  who  owe  to  them  whatever  of  interest  their  works  con- 
tain, as  utterly  ignorant  on  eveiything  that  concerns  the  vital 
relatioiis  of  the  country  whence  they  derive  such  substantial 
boicfits ;  **  thus,*'^  (as  one  of  the  ablest  writers  on  the  poU- 
^tical  condition  of  Turkey  remaiks,)  "  little  imagining  that 
tlicy  are  breaking  the  ground  from  under  their  o>\ti  feet ; 
f*'  for  such  being  the  character  of  their  informants,  their  in- 
latioQ  is  good  for  notliing*.^'     In  speaking  of  the  ge- 
character  of  the  residents  Miss  Pardoe  is  not  much  be- 
Smd  her  predecessors  in  her  estimate  of  their  intelligence  and 
knowledge.     "  I  know  not  whether  it  may  have  been  from 
'  want  of  inclination ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Europeans  at  this 
f  **  mosncnt  resident  in  Turkey  are  as  ignorant  of  all  that  relates 
v^  to  her  political  oeconomy,  her  system  of  government,  and  her 
^  moral  ethics,  as  though  they  had  never  left  their  own  coun- 
^  tfy^  and  who,  nevertheless,  have  been  resident  there  for  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years/* 

To  prove  that  this  is  an  hereditary  evil  which  time  does  not 

t,  we  (piote  the  following  description  of  them  by  a 

^ho  seized,  in  a  degi*ee  not  since  equalled  by  any  mere 

RvcUer,  the  chief  featui*es  of  the  country.   **  They/'  (the  re- 

'wdcnts)  says  Lady  Mary  VVortley  Montague,  "  can  give  no 

**  better  account  of  the  ways  here,"  (Turkey)  '^  Uian  a  French 

'  refugee,  lodging  in  a  garret  in  Greek  Street,  could  v^Tite  of 

'**th.  ^  Lif  England/' 

Ki  ly  as  such  influences  tend  to  give  the  traveUer  a 

estimate  of  the  facts  and  people  that  come  before  him, 
Flhcy  arc  trifling  in  their  effects  on  the  welfare  of  Tiukey, 
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when  compared  with  the  systematic  and  oi^anized  machinery  | 
which  the  diplomacy  of  Russia  employs  to  disseminate  the 
mass  of  error  and  delusions  which  she  draws  as  a  veil  bc-i 
tweeti  tl\e  eyes  of  Europe  and  the  actual  state  of  her  victim^j 
because  the  object  in  view  is  to  mislead  cabinets  whose  in-l 
tercsts  are  compromised  in  the  misfortunes  of  Turkey,     The  1 
Ottoman  Empire  is  represented  as  sunk  into  a  state  of  decrc-^ 
pitudc  and  decay  beyond  regeneration — (he  Turkisli  popula- 
tion as  callous  or  incapable  of  making  an  efibrt  t-a  assi.st  a 
friend  in  saving  them, — and  plans  are  widely  circulated  \iithj 
the  most  persevering  zeal  for  disposing  of  the  country ;  which  I 
planSj  under  the  plausible  semblance  of  restoring  the  classic  1 
libei-ty  of  ancient  days,  so  dear  to  the  schoolboy  predilections 
of  Europe,  and  of  opposing  checks  to  the  aggressive  desigus 
of  liussia,  arc  actually  formed  by  herself  and  cii'culated  with  ■ 
that  spirit  of  jiropagandism  which  characterises  all  her  acts.  I 
Well  may  we  say  with  the  poet,  **  Timco  Danaos  et  dona  I 
ferentes."^ — Such  is  the  st^te  of  thi'aldom  in  wliich  she  holds  J 
the  other  embassies  at  the  Porte,  that,  cither  ajs  unwilling) 
slaves  or  as  uncompromising  enemies,  she  plays  the  one  off  | 
against  the  other,  and  makes  them  work  for  her  own  ends,  | 
This  extraordinary  phenomenon,  the  prostration  of  the  diplo- 
macy of  Europe  at  the  feet  of  the  tyrant  of  tlie  Sclavonian  1 
hordes,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  embas-  J 
sies  of  other  states  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  country  and  of  1 
its  language,  and  are  forced  to  employ  in  their  intercourse  [ 
with  the  Porte  a  race  of  interpreters,  the  Dragomans.     If  j 
Russia  makes  use  of  the  same  means  it  is  merely  to  conform 
to  genenil  usage,  because  her  ministers  and  attaches  know  the 
Turkish  language,  and  are  much  more  intimately  acquainted  J 
with  the  institutions  of  the  country  than  any  Dragoman  inrl 
Turkey,     To  her  they  can  operate  only  favourably,  because  [ 
her  knowledge  gives  her  complete  jiower  over  them*     These  i 
Dragomans  are  taken  from,  perhaps,  the  most  degraded  and 
unprincipled  population  in  existence,  viz,  the  Franks  of  Pera ;  j 
a  community  that  belongs  to  no  country,  is  actuated  by  no  feel- 
ings of  patriotism,  attadied  to  no  opinions  save  what  self  in- 
terest dictates,  notoriously  venal,  ti^eacherous  to  a  proverb  in  I 
a  society  where  dishonesty  is  regarded  with  verj"  charitable 
liberahty,  and  professedly  in  the  hire  of  Russia.    One  fact  | 
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ought  to  make  any  honejit  Government  of  this  coantrj^ 
uaetlieir  deterroinjitioii  to  rid  themselves  of  such  an  mjurious 
9fEtem^ — the  head  Dragoman  of  England,  the  confidential  ad- 
viaer  of  the  British  ambassaHor  at  the  Porte,  is  the  brother  of 
the  Russian  Dragoman  ! ! ! — and  for  two  years  not  a  single 
(le^f^tch  of  our  embassy  at  ConsUintinople  has  been  seen  or 
copied  by  an  Englishman  !  ! 

This  course  is  criminalj  for  it  has  not  been  forced  on  Eng* 
land  afl  m  necessity.     In  the  person  of  an  English  subject,  she 
poasetses  not  only  one  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Turkish 
liij^jtiiige,  but  the  ablest  writer  on  the  laws  and  institutions  of 
the  country^  the  author  of  the  best  works  on  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  tlie  empire,  the  most  jwywerful  opponent  that  Russian 
diplomacy  ever  encountered,  and  the  almost  only  source  to 
which  Europe  is  indebted  for  whatever  valuable  information 
ahe  possesses  on  the  present  political  and  social  condition 
of  the  East ;  and  what  is  of  much  gi*eatcr  value,  the  only 
Christian  of  modem  times  i;^  ho  has  mixed  with  the  Turks  on 
terms  of  friendship  and  equality  ;^ — a  man  whose  name  is  a 
pass-word  from  Mount  Athos  to  the  Caucasus.     Three  years 
ago  the  hopes  of  the  Turks  and  of  the  East  were  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch  by  liis  appointment  as  secretary  of  embassy  at 
the  Porte :  it  seemed  an  earnest  to  them  that  at  last  the  Go- 
vernment of  England  had  assumed  that  lot\y  position  in  the 
fttfeirs  of  the  East,  which  her  character  for  honour  and  gene- 
p,>!iity — her  inttrresis  and  her  sympathy  for  the  oppressed, 
called  upon  her  to  occupy. — Russian  supremacy  seemed  tot- 
teringy  and  the  conduct  of  her  minister,  formerly  so  over- 
bearing,  was  now  humble  and  respectful  in  his  relations  with 
tjie  Sultan,     At  that  moment  England  might,  bjr  a  word, 
have  placed  Tiu^key  on  a  footing  of  sti-ength  and  independence 
where  she  could  uncontrolled  have  carried  into  effect  all  her 
schemes  of  internal  amelioration,  developed  her  vast  resoiures, 
and  levelled  at  Russian  influence  a  blow  which  it  never  could 
have  recovered.     But  owing  to  the  petty  jealousies  of  men 
who  ought  to  have  sunk  every  feeling  of  self  in  advancement  of 
w> great,  bo  national  a  cause,  Mr.  Urquhart  was  sacrificed,  and 
>vc  firmly  believe  that  from  that  moment  England,  with  the  best 
intentions  pmsibit/^  has  played  the  game  of  Russia  more  effect- 
lially  than  any  of  the  states  whose  glory  it  is  to  be  considered 
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her  creatiires.    The  foreign  policy  which  appointed  Sir  Strat- 
ford Canning  to  the  embassy  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  refused 
to  name  another  on  the  insolent  demand  of  the  Caar^ — the  po*. 
licy  which  planned^  encouraged  and  aided  the  voyage  of  thq 
Vixen, — ^which  held  out  promise  of  support  to  the  br 
mountaineers  of  Circassia  in  their  noble  struggle  for  freedo 
against  the  hordes  of  Russia ;  the  policy  which  named  Mr*! 
Urquhart  secretary  of  embassy  at  Constantinople — has  been 
abandoned ;  and  in  its  place  England  bus  adopted  that 
subser\'iency  to  Russia,  which  ia  indicated  in  the  appoiiit«] 
mcnt  of  Lorf  Durham  as  ambassador  to  the  F'  : 

the  sacrifice  of  Sir  Stratfortl  Canning;  in  the  :^^        U 
our  foreign  secretary  of  the  seizure  and  confiscatioa  of 
Vixen,  and  the  ruin  of  her  owners ;  in  the  recal  of  Mr,  Ur*l 
quhart,  and  the  appointment  of  Pisani,  a  Ritmlan  hireiingf  toi 
the  duties  of  his  place ;  in  the  betrayal  of  Circassi%  and  ila 
immolation  on  the  altar  of  the  Czar. 

We  trust  that  no  apology  is  necessary  for  this  digresaioHi 
which  tlie  subject  and  the  present  critical  position  of  our  inJm 
terests  in  the  £ast  seemed  to  warrant.  ^\ 

In  this  dearth  of  trust-worthy  books  of  travel^  we  halted 
with  gladness  and  hope  the  announcement  of  Miss  Pardee's^ 
"  City  of  the  Sultan.^*  Tlie  ciiH^umstances  under  which 
undertook  her  journey  to  the  East  were  altogether 
favourable  than  any  of  her  predecessors  were  placed  in, 
joying  the  friendship  of  those  most  interested  in  Eastam 
afiairs  before  her  departure  from  England,  having  access  ta  i 
the  able  refutations  which  the  erroneous  statements  of  former  I 
tourists  had  called  forth  from  the  periodical  press,  her  mind  ™ 
apparently  set  in  a  proper  tone  for  viewing  the  state  of  aociety 
she  was  about  to  visit  in  its  true  light,  and,  as  a  woman^  8 
privileged  visitor  in  scenes  \x  here  the  other  sex  could  not 
enter,  we  expected  from  Miss  Pardoe  a  work  in  most  respect*  1 
different  from  the  one  before  us*  We  expected  a  more  con- 
sistent, a  more  solid  and  a  less  flippant  work  than  she  has^ 
produced.  Miss  Pardoe  has  mistaken  for  good  language 
and  wit,  an  extravagance  of  style  and  metaphor  which  oflcn 
mars  her  best  remarks.  She  ot\cn  indulges  in  a  strain  ofj 
boarding-school  sentimentaUsmi  expressed  in  vtxy  pointless  \ 
kaguagei  m  hich  gives  the  reader  ati  impression^  that  a  stud>* 
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tar  eSed  ia  generally  a  predoniinant  feeling  in  her  mind. 
There  is  a  hastiness  and  dogmatism  in  her  conclusions,  a  pro- 
roking  spirit  of  self-contented  frivolity  that  passes  judgment 
on  mtn  and  maiYners,  without  even  a  pretension  to  examina- 
tion, ivhich  will  not  satisfy  the  inquirer,  and  which  tends  to 
perpetuate  that  mass  of  error  under  which  it  seems  our  fate 
to  continue  in  all  that  regards  Turkey,  When  a  just  obser- 
vation escapes  her,  and  there  are  many  in  her  work,  it  is  an- 
nihibiied  in  the  next  sentence  by  another  diametrically  oppo- 
site, irhich  comes  with  such  a  magisterial  flow  of  elegant 
rcrbia^,  that  it  leaves  its  rival  no  chance  of  competition. 

On  perusing  the  City  of  tlie  Sultan,  on  its  first  appearance, 
wc  detennined  to  leave  it  unnoticed ;  but  on  hearing  it  quoted 
as  authority  on  points  which  we  consider  in  a  very  different 
li^t  from  Miss  Pardoe,  and  having  a  second  edition  of  the 
woric  put  into  oxur  hands,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  record  oiir 
opinion  of  its  merits.  While  we  arc  fully  inclined  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  many  excellent  and  amiable  passages  with  which 
the  work  is  interspersed,  we  must  freely,  and  without  any  un- 
'  '  ''t^arance  for  the  sex  of  the  writer,  express  our  dissent 
;jinions  or  statements  are  put  forward  which  we  believe 
to  be  at  variance  with  facts :  whoever  undertakes  at  this  cri- 

'  ELiertt  the  descriptiou  of  a  people  and  countrj^  so  much 
i  in  the  complications  of  Kuropcan  affaii*s  as  Turkey 
ami  the  Turks,  assumes  a  very  serious  responsibility  and  must 
submit  to  a  free  discussion. 

Miss  Pardoe  informs  us  in  her  preface  that  she  had  origin- 
ally Uiteoded  to  have  visited  Egypt  and  Gin^ece,  but  that  finding 
! '  "  "  '  of  acquiring  correct  notions  on  a  state  of  society 
I  ram  her  own,  ver}^  great,  she  detennined  to  limit 
her  travels  and  her  obsen^ations  to  Turkey,  in  order  to  prove 
an  "  honest  chronicler,"  which  she  found  incompatible  ^^  with 
**  a  hurried  and  superficial  survey  of  a  country  constituted 
*^  like  Turkey,"  While  we  admire  the  motive  that  induced  her 
to  rdiaquish  her  plans  of  more  extensive  travel,  and  while  we 
acknowledge  with  pleasure  the  sense  she  entertained  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  describing  justly  the  interesting  people  among  whom 
she  was  sojourning,  wc  cannot  help  entertaining,  it  may  be 
Unfounded,  sus]3icion,  that  had  her  stay  been  shorter,  had  she 
avoided  a  society  in  Pcra  which  entertains  but  few  charitable 
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opinions  of  the  Mussulmans — had  she,  iji  a  word,  submitted  to 
Mhat  she  calls  the  *^  spirit  thrall"  which  enforced  the  opinions 
she  accpired  in  England,  we  believe  that  her  work  would 
have  been  a  more  faithful  record  of  life  in  Turkey  than  it  is. 
Miss  Pardoe's  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphonis  no 
more  insured  a  correct  knowledge  of  Turkish  character,  than 
Prince  Piicklers  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in- 
sured a  correct  estimate  of  England,  It  seems  to  us,  that  in 
avoiding^  the  "  spirit  thraiy  she  fell  into  the  greatjcr  evil  of 
submitting  facts  to  her  own  biassed  judj^ent — in  sailing 
away  from  Scylla  she  fell  into  Charybdis, 

Although  Miss  Pardoe  arrived  at  Constantinople  in  the 
most  unfavourable  season  of  the  year,  when  the  *^  Queen  of  ' 
Cities ''  is  seen  to  greatest  disadvantage,  yet  she  is  in  raptures, 
as  every  one  with  a  particle  of  feeling  must  be,  ^vith  the  glorious 
prospect  before  her.  The  wide  expanse  of  the  Bosphorus, 
its  eloping  banks  covered  to  the  waters  edge  with  the  build- 
ings of  the  city ;  the  animated  aspect  of  the  '"'  Golden  Horn** 
or  harbour,  aUve  with  hundreds  of  the  most  elegant  and  pic- 
turesque boats  occupied  by  people  in  the  costume  of  e\'eiy 
land  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Baltic ;  the  endless  variety  of 
shipping ;  the  forests  of  cypress  trees  intermixed  with  the 
buildings  of  the  city ;  the  baths,  fountains  and  kiosks^  in  a  style 
of  oriental  architectm'e  that  tells  the  European  stranger  that 
this  is  no  more  the  West,  fill  the  mind  with  wonder  and 
novelty,  and  recal  iS\l  the  youthful  associations  regarding  the 
East.     But  we  will  let  Miss  Pardoe  speak  for  herself. 

"  Tlic  atmcsphere  was  laden  with  snow,  and  I  beheld  Stamboul  for  tlie 
firBt  time  clad  in  the  ermioe  maDtle  of  the  sternest  of  seasons.  Yet^  ev^n 
thu8>  tlie  most  powerful  feeling  that  unravelled  itself  from  the  chaos  of  ' 
sensations  which  thronged  upon  me  was  one  of  unalloyed  delight.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  I  seemed  to  look  on  Fairy-land,  to  behold  the  cm- 
bodiment  of  my  wildest  visions,  to  he  the  denizen  of  a  new  worl-^ 

*'  Queenly  Stamboul !— the  myriad  sounds  of  her  streets  taniv  i-j  «- 
mellowed  by  the  distance  ;  tind  aa  we  swept  along,  the  whole  glory  of  ber  I 
princely  port  burst  upon  our  view?  the  gilded  palace  of  Mahmood,  villi 
its  guttering  gate  ami  over-topping  cypresses,  among  which  may  brdU 
stinguishcd  the  buildings  of  the  Serai,  weie  soon  passed  j  behind  ua  was 
Scutari  looking  down  in  beauty  on  the  channel  whose  w^vca  reflected  th« 
graceful  outline  of  itis  tapering  minarets  ;"  (although*  as  irds  telli 

us,  •*  they  were  chafing  and  struggling  at  the  base  of  t  k  of  To* 

phAxm^,  and  at  iutcrtais  Hioging  themaclvei  high  Into  the  mr  ubanr  Id  J 
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^  roof.**) — '*  GoIaU  was  beside  ii»  with  iU  roonldcring  walU  md  war- 
pke  memories. 
••  On  the  opposite  ehore  clustered  the  paiat^d  dwell tnga  of  Constaati- 
opjc :  the  party-coloured  garment  of  the  *  seven  hills  * — ^the  tall  cypresses 
kat  over ahatiowed  her  houses,  and  the  stately  plane  treeSj  that  more  thao 
|lvatled  them  In  beauty,  bent  their  haughty  heads  under  the  weight  of  ac- 
omulated  snow. 

Every  instant  a  graceful  caique  with  its  long  sharp  prow  and  gilded 
prnaiiietit  shot  past  the  ship — now  fretglited  with  a  t>cardeJ  and  turban'd 
rk^  squatted  on  his  carpet  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  pipL*  in  haiid^  and 
closely  in  his  furred  pelisse  ;  the  very  personifictttion  of  luxurious 
and  attended  by  his  red- capped  and  blue-coated  domestic,  who 
bmetimes  a  thick-lipped  negro,  but  more  frequently  a  keen*eyed  and 
ichioed  Atossulman  ; — now  tenanted  by  a  group  of  women  huddled 
^Dacly  together,  and  wearing  the  yashmac  or  veil  of  white  rauslio,  which 
Dveni  all  the  face  except  the  eyes  and  nose,  and  givea  to  the  wearer  the 
ppcanince  of  an  animated  corpse ;  many  of  them  as  they  passed  languidly 
athiog  out  their  harmonious  Turkish,  which  in  a  female  moutli»  is 
llmost  mut»ic.'* 

After  describing  various  other  gmups,  she  adds, 

•*  Thus  far  I  could  compare  the  port  of  Conatantinople  to  nothing  eUe 

ban  poetry  put  into  action  :  the  novel  character  of  the  sccnerj' — the  ever- 

fcl  ^qne  and  (graceful  groups — the  constant  flitting  past  of  the 

i^  » — the  strange  tongues— the  dark  wild  eyet< — all  conspired 

>  nirift  nwt  tg  the  deck,  despite  the  bitterness  of  the  weather/* — Vol.  i, 

Atiet  a  glowing  description  of  the  magic  eflfects  of  fire- 

jrorlcB  which  (it  being  Ramazan)  were  exhibited  at  nighti 

Itss  Pardoe,  in  a  very  abatmct  and  iiulependcnt  manner, 

lis  forth  the  following  doctrinCj^  which  may  afford  some  clue 

the  general  character  of  her  work. 

i  detest  the  spirit  which  reduces  every  thing  to  plain  reason^  and 
itself  by  tracing  effects  to  causes — where  tiie  only  result  of  the  re- 
■.reli  must  be  the  annihilation  of  all  romance  and  the  extinction  of  all 
k»ndef .  The  flowers  that  blossom  by  the  way-side  of  life  are  less  beaa- 
|fnt  when  we  have  torn  them  leaf  from  leaf  asunder,  to  analyse  their  pro- 
|rtie%i,  and  to  determine  their  classes,  than  when  we  first  inhale  their  per- 
amr,  and  delight  in  their  lovely  tints,  hcedltss  of  all  save  the  enjoyment 
pey  impart.  The  man  of  science  may  decry,  and  the  philosopher  may 
Dndemti  Buch  a  mode  of  reasoning,"  (and  with  justice,)  "  but  really  in 
t  days  of  utilitarianism,  when  all  things  are  reduced  to  rule  and  laid 
ie  by  wisdom,  it  is  desirable  to  reserve  a  niche  or  two,  unprofaned  by 
|the    '  '     A^ter*,  where  fancy  may  plume  herself  umhidden  despite 

kc  lii  ^  analysis  of  a  theorising  w^orld  !  ** — Vol.  i.  p.  9» 

WcU^  indeed,  may  Miss  Pardoe  insert  tlie  mark  of  surprise 
VOL,  vii, — N*^xur,  H 
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at  the  end  of  such  n  passage,  Theae  are  rather  startling  doc- 
trines to  begin  a  matter  of  fact  work  with ;  they  display  an 
originality  which  is  quite  heroic :  this  detestation  of  reason — 
of  canditUy  tracing  effects  to  their  causes — in  short,  this  liberal 
contempt  for  plain  truth,  may  be  abundantly  convenient  for 
varnishing  up  a  work  of  fiction ;  but  we  confess  that  it  does 
not  increase  our  confidence  in  the  conclusions  of  the  "  honest 
chronicler,"  who  promised  to  give  her  readers  a  "  more  com- 
*^  plete  and  just  insight  into  Turkish  domestic  life  than  they 
**  had  hitherto  obtained;"  and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  she 
should  have  sacrificed  her  Grecian  and  Egyptian  tours,  if  this 
was  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  she  intended  to  surmount  the 
difficulties  which  she  felt  in  entering  on  a  study  of  Turkisli 
society. 

"  On  the  Grft  of  January,  1836,  we  landed  at  the  Cuatom  Houac-stairf, 

at  Galata,  amid  a  perfect  storm  of  snow  and  wind»  nor  must  I  omit  the  fact 

that  wc  did  so  without  *  let  or  hinderance,*  from  the  officers  of  the  cita- 

hlishment/*  •  *  •  **  I  crmld  not  avoid  contrasting  thi«  mode  oractsoti  in 

the  '  barbarous '  Kast  with  that  of  civilized  Europe,  where  tvcn  your  vtry 

person  is  not  sacred  from  the  investigation  of  low-bred  and  low-roinded 

individuals,  from  whose  officious  and  frequently  impertinent  contact  you 

can  secure  yourself  only  by  a  bribe.     Perhaps  the  contrast  struck  mc  the 

[  more  forcibly  that  we  had  embarked  from  Mardeitles,  where  all  which  con* 

i  cerns  either  the  Douane  or  the  Bureau  de  Sanle,  h  a  la  ri^umr, — where 

^you  are  obliged  to  pay  a  duty  on  what  you  take  out  of  the  ctty,  as  welt  i 

what  you  take  in."  ftcc,  &c, — Vol,  i*  p.  U. 

Though  Miss  Pardoe  in  the  foregoing:  remarks  does  justice 
to  the  natural  and  dignified  politeness  of  Turks,  as  contrasted 
with  the  rudeness  of  Europeans,  yet  she  evidently  has  not  traced 
this  freedom  from  the  tide-waiters'  \isits  to  its  tnic  cause  |  she 
has  not  seen  in  this  simple  fact  a  practical  illustration  of  one 
of  the  most  valuahle  and  most  cherished  principles  of  Turkish 
legislation,  viz..  Freedom  of  Commerce, — a  principle  %«hich, 
by  its  universality  and  its  unquestioned  oi)eration,  seem^s  more 
an  instinct  inherent  in  every  Eastern  community  ihim  tlie 
slow  result  of  experience  and  wisdom. 

The  Turks  are  u  people  of  simple  minds,  to  whoee  feelings 
the  fictitious  ^iilue  conferred  on  cuticles  by  the  complications 
of  custom-house  and  excise  dues  la  repugnant, — agiuiist  n  hich 
tliey  have  frecpiently  risen  in  anns,  until  the  obnoxious  pro- 
visions were  repealed,  and  by  means  of  w  hich  the  SoICani  in 
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aa  injndicinus  imitation  of  European  customs  or  by  the 
fDclitavcliun  counsel  of  his  Muscovite  allies,  has  greatly  en- 
ered  his  popularity.  In  the  simple  institutions  trans- 
from  the  Aa*ubs  to  the  Turlcs,  and  which  have  formed 
Umt  Mlieguarcl  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  against  every  species  of 
lal  abu.He  unci  foreign  encroachment,  direct  taxation  ia 
eflsential  element ;  the  veiy  existence  of  these  institutions 
iiicorapatible  with  indirect  taxation,  or  custom-house  dues, 
rith  the  exception  of  the  Miri  or  Capitation  tax,  raised  on 
AS  in  lieu  of  military  service,  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  i«  derived  trom  a  property  tax,  ajBseased  not 
by  any  acts  of  the  centnd  government,  but  left  entbely  to 
Lch  community  to  settle  in  its  own  way.  Every  village  or 
strict  has  a  certain  amount  to  contribute  to  the  state,  pro- 
artioned  to  its  means ;  each  member  of  the  community  con- 
ributes  according  to  a  rate  assessed  by  a  municipal  council, 
x!tcd  from  among  the  most  respectable  and  worthy  mem- 
of  tlic  place  by  a  general  assembly  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
rulers  or  elders  are  elected  for  a  year,  and  may  be  de- 
rived of  office  at  any  time  earUer,  if  guiltyof  any  misdemeanor* 
Ivery  member  of  the  community,  however  poor  or  rich,  is 
%ed  to  contribute  his  share.  There  are,  thus,  neither  pri- 
W  disabilities  in  a  community  where  the  acts  of  the 
are  controlled  entirely  by  public  opinion,  and 
rhcre  the  responsibilities  of  every  individual  are  known,  and 
tic  objects  of  direct  personal  interest  to  ever}^  member  of 
be  d/eeting  assembly.  It  is  the  interest  and  duty  of  the 
|ld«r«  and  people  to  watch  the  conduct  of  their  neighbour, 
'  to  prevent  the  negligence,  inactivitj'^,  or  misfortune  of  any 
liml  from  adding  to  the  burthen  of  the  rest*/'  The 
never  interferes  in  the  administration  or  in  the  appoint- 
H  of  these  municipal  councils  ;  it  leaves  every  comrauiiity 
eely  to  exercise  the  right  which  Eastern  law  and  the  prac- 
tice of  centuries  have  conferred  upon  it,^ — of  choosing  its  own 
toiif^iitracy,  decichng  its  own  disputes,  forming  it^  own  local, 
rtvil  and  religious  enactments,  and  collecting  and  assessing 
tU  own  taxes.  These  direct  taxes  are  the  only  ones  which  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  the  peculiar  organization  of  Turkish  law 
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admit  of;  all  restrictions  on  exchange  between  man  and  man, 
or  district  and  district,  are  diametrically  opposed  to  the  fun- 
damental basis  of  these  institutions,  and  revolting  to  the 
feelings  and  habits  of  evciy  subject  of  the  Sultan. 

Such  being  tlie  necessary  result  of  the  only  legal  source  of 
revenue  in  Turkey,  viz.,  direct  taxation,  the  prohibitory  law* 
which  restmin  the  freedom  of  commerce  in  Europe,  and  ^hich 
have  in  their  train  introduced  custom-houses,  an  ocpensivc  ar- 
ray of  collectors  and  police,  smuggling,  robberj-  and  bloodshed, 
m*e  at  variance  with  Turkish  legislation ;  and  their  absence 
materially  conduces  to  the  tranquillity  and  absence  of  crime, 
which  characterize  Turkey,  when  compared  with  the  states  of 
Europe*    The  Turks,  though  excluded  from  our  markets,  and 
taxed  by  us  in  their  own  land,  by  our  anti>social  system  of 
commerce,  have  always  been  wise  enough  never  to  have  re- 
torted upon  us,  in  a  spirit  of  blind  retaliation,  our  exclusivc- 
nesa.     The  practical  good  sense  of  tlie  Turks  and  their  sacred 
reganl  for  hospitality,  even  if  their  institutions  did  not  directly 
tend  to  freedom  of  commerce,  would  never  allow  them  to  in- 
stitute those  stringent  laws  against  the  stranger  with  which 
the  civilization  of  Europe  has  fenced  its  states  around*     The 
Turks  when  questioned  on  this  point  answer,  that  such  pr«>- 
hibitory  enactments,  as  acts  of  retaliation  for  the  injustice  of  i 
Europe  towards  them,  would  be  of  a  similiir  class  of  bencHts  to  ^ 
those  which  the  suicide  reaps,  who  cuts  his  own  throat  to 
avenge  some  insult  offered  him  by  another.     The  very  few 
tourists  that  have  had  an  idea  of  the  existence  in  Turkey  of  i 
a  ireedom  which  is  considered  in  Europe  as  Utopian,  have 
only  regarded  it  as  their  own  country  was  affected  by  its  ope- 1 
rations,  and  have  inex-itably  considered  tlie  exemptions  which  I 
the  tradei^  of  Europe  enjoy,  as  privileges  extorted  from  the' 
w^eakness  of  the  Porte  by  the  power  of  the  AVest,     The  in- 
justice of  such  an  assertion  will  appear  when  wc!  are  remindcdij 
that  commerce  was  as  free  and  untrammeled  as  it  is  at  pre^enil 
— ^whcn  the  Turkish  cannon  sounded  imder  the  widls  of  Vi- 
enna— when  the  Crescent  threatened  to  supplant  the  Cross  on  I 
every  church-spire  in  the  Empire  of  the  Ca-sars — and  when] 
the  ministers  of  the  most  [lowerfid  princes  in  Cliristendon 
w^ere  sent  as  prisoners  to  the  Seven  Towers  to  learn  opinionf^ 
more  in  consonance  w  ith  the  will  of  the  Sultan* 
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ftliss  Pardee  appears  to  have  been  ignomnl'isf  tlje  8iii*e  and 
Ifixed  cause  of  that  absence  of  let  or  hindi-anti,  .niuch  wel- 
|<7?med  her  to  tlie  Turkish  shore.  In  conformity  \v7th  her  de- 
lelorcU  aversion  to  **  tracing  effects  to  their  causes/' orproba- 
bly  111  accordance  with  her  kno\dedge  of  Turkish  character, 
'  '  s  the  contrast  between  her  treatment  by  the  Doui* 
_  LiseUles^and  the  authorities  of  Galata,  to  the  native" 
ospttality  and  pohtcness  of  the  Mussuhnans,  No  doubt  these 
[{aalilies  huve  considerable  influence  upon  the  reception  of  the 
ktranger  on  Turkirsh  soil,  Init  we  have  seen  that  it  does  not 
&peud  on  so  fickle  a  foundation,  but  results  from  the  insti- 
[tutions  of  the  countr^^  and  is  guiirfinteed  by  the  laws  of  the 
[nation.  Russia^  mth  her  \vonted  ability,  has  seized  upon  this 
lljmid  principle  to  dissever  the  elements  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
[pire,  and  to  dissolve  the  ties  of  common  interest  among  the 
[\TiriouH  classes  of  subject?*,  which  knit  them  into  one  people, 
[and  have  hitherto  been  insuperable  obstacles  to  her  ambi* 
|lion-  The  most  powerfid  bond  of  iniion  among  all  the  po- 
hmlations  that  comprise  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  common 
leentre  where  all  their  interests  meet,  is  the  person  of  the  Sul- 
|tan  ;  with  the  Turks,  their  attacliment  to  the  head  of  their  race 
[and  religion  J  isa  deep-rooted  feeling  of  devotion;  with  the  Rayah 
I  populations  it  is  the  filial  affection  of  clansmen  to  their  chief- 
r  *  ^  II  \^s  wx'll  that  while  the  Sidtan  retains  the  support 
ir^  and  of  public  opinion,  she  can  never  carr\'  into 
Execution  her  designs  of  seizing  on  Constantinople  and  Tur- 
""l  !  1  e  knoM's  that  the  first  shot  fired  against  the  standard  of 

et,  with  the  view^  of  obtaining  the  throne  of  the  Cah'phs 
and  desecrating  the  prophet's  shrine^  would  engage  her  in  a 
loubtfid  and  perhaps  unequal  contest  ^vith  all  the  religious  and 
njittonal  fonaticism  of  the  whole  Mussulman  race.     When  she 
on  Constantinople  she  will  do  so  as  the  restorer  of  order, 
r  and  good  ^nll,  as  the  friend  of  the  Turks;  she  will 
jih  no  opposition, but  will  be  invited  as  a  protector  by 
lie  very  people  whom  she  sacritices.     With  this  consumma- 
iion  always  in  view  she  puts  jdl  the  power  which  her  know- 
ledge and   our  ignorance  or  supineness  give  her  into  full 
(operation,  with  a  zeal  which  show  a  a  determination  not  to  be 
lliafBed  by  any  o]>position.    Of  no  feature  of  the  Turkish  mind 
Ihas  $he  made  a  greater  use  than  of  their  innate  attachment 
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to  freedonv.bf^ommerce*     By  her  influence  she  induces  the 

Sultan^  ^^dy  too  prone  to  imitate  the  faults  of  Europe,  to 

eatablisK'V'f^stom-houses  and  excisemen  in  all  his  ports  and 

tojvDs/to'lcv)^  duties  on  foreign  and  domestic  exchanges, — in 

facf  to  annihilate  freedom  of  commerce.  Such  a  course  is  a  blow 

L/ii£'thc  birthright  of  every  subject  of  the  Porte — hostile  to  the 

^'spirit  of  his  laws  and  habits;  the  aflFectioos  of  his  people  are 

•^*,^  '*  alienated  from  the  Sultan ;  the  most  potent  spell  that  bound 

,  '•*  '   the  elements  of  the  empire  together  in  one  band  is  dissolved^ 

'. '        and  in  its  stead  a  demoralizing  and  disuniting  feeling  of  ho^ 

tility  is  engendered,  which  views  the  Sultan  as  at  war  with  the 

dearest  interests  of  his  people,  and  identifies  him  no  longer 

with  theii*  common  fate.  These  laws  arc  in  a  measure  repealed 

at  the  demand  of  a  nation  roused  to  a  sense  of  its  wrongs. 

By  whom?  By  the  Sultan?   No;  Russia  declares  herself  the 

advocate  of  the  people  against  their  oppressor;  prevails  on 

the  Sidtan  to  renounce  the  edicts  which  she  herself  had  forced 

upon  him;  presents  herself  as  a  friend  to  the  subjects  of  Mnh* 

moud ;  and  thus  by  one  stroke  of  consummate  policy,  she 

mns  the  Sultan  in  the  aSections  of  his  people,  attaches  them 

to  herself,  undermines  the  most  conser\^ativc  element  of  the 

empire,  and  makes  a  fearftd  stride  towards  the  fultilment  of 

her  designs* 

Our  authoress  indidges  more  frequently  in  flat  contradic* 
tions  than  is  desirable  in  the  honest  chronicler  of  'darkish  do- 
mestic life,  and  perplexes  her  readers  in  a  most  cruel  manner 
by  statements  the  most  apposite,  often  in  the  course  of  tlie 
same  panigraph*  We  select  an  example.  ^Vfrer  giving  u&  not 
a  very  elevating  opinion  of  the  occupations  of  a  harem,  where 
»he  was  very  kindly  received,  site  goes  on  to  describe  the 
Bazaars  or  ''  Ckar»ee9p^  aa  she  makes  it  a  point  of  naming 
them. 

"Our  first  visit  was  to  the  Chwsef^s,  or  a^  Europeima,  for  some  Lm«»x- 
plicablc  reiison»  have  the  habit  of  calling  them*  thf  *  ba^aarti  :*  thi?  wnrcl 
bazaar  lite  rait  y  signifying  *  market/  '*  (and  therefore  the  very  best  rciiAnn  ffMf 
calling  them  bazaars^os  they  ore  markets  and  mitliing  6»i^  marketaj^  *'aii(l 
aa  tlte  carriage  rattJed  under  the  bt^avy  portal,  my  first  iinpreasion  wa? 
that  of  extreme  disappointment*  The  great  attraction  of  these  cdtablith- 
ments  b  undeniably  their  va&t  extent^  for  in  tenm*  and  richnc»»  they  anraa 
inferior  to  our  o>%*o  miniature  bazaars  in  Ln  i  hr- 

twccn  which,  by  the  way,  the  ooly  com|Minz-  i  k 
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t)^  "  Rudely  paved,  disagreeably  dirty,  plentifully  fumiBhed  with 
li  both  thcftig;htand  the  smell  arc  unplea^iag,  badly  lighUd, 
,  and  5o  constructed  as  to  aiford  no  idea  of  the  space  they 
cover  until  you  have  wandered  through  the  whole  of  their  maze^,  your  in- 
voluntary impression  is  one  of  wonder  at  the  hyperboles  which  have  been 
llafished  upon  them  by  travellers,  and  the  uncalled-for  ecstasies  of  lour 

KotwithstandiDg  this  denunciation  against  travellers^  tour 
writers  and  bazaars^  our  fair  authoress  suddenly  changes  her 
strain  of  di«  I         '     '      i  and  as  if  determined  not  to  be  out- 
done by  the  Ml  urged  '^ hyperboles  of  travellers/^  or 
[ftstories  of  *'  tour  writers/'  she  out-herods  the  most  extrava- 
gtnr     "    '         '        I  I'  i-r  part  of  her  description  of  the  very 
'  e^t                                nil  she  handles  so  severely  in  the  fore- 
[  going  passage*     Miss  Pardoe  continues  in  tlic  same  para-^ 
gjaph. 

*'  In  the  street  of  the  embroiderers,  whose  sialU  make  a  t^erygaij  appcarancet 

[being  hunjE;  all  over  with  tobacco  bage,  purses  and  coiffures,  wrought  in 

^  gold  »iid  ailrcr^  we  purchased  a  couple  of  richly  worked  handkerchiefi, 

wmi  by  tiM  ladies  of  the  country  for  bioiling  up  the  hair,  afler  the  batb^ 

I  tad  which  are  embroidered  with  a  taste  and  skill  truly  admirable. 

"Tbcncc  wc  drove  to  the  »hoe  bazaar  *  where  slippers  worketl  with  teerf 

[^^H^rii,  a&d  with  tiiiwr  and  r/old  tuce,  make  a  vrry  handsome  and  tempting  ap- 

and  among  these  arc  ranged  circular  looking-glasses^  of  which 

I  lheframe^»  backs  and  handles  are  similarly  ornamented.  The  scent-dealers 

I  aeil  claimed  our  attention;  and  their  quarter  is  indeed  a  miniature  of 

Arahy  ihu  blestt*  for  the  atmosphere  is  one  cloud  of  perfume.     Here  we 

'  wcrt   fttlly  enabled  to  underjitand  l*emhmTas  de$  rkhes»fn  ;*'  (a  sort  of 

fwAcrrrftt  which  la  not  easily  understood  in  the  bazaars  of  London*  superior 

thoo  i'clnres  them  to  be  in  ricfmess  and  tenuc  to  the  charsces  of 

Can  It.)  "  for  all  the  sweets  of  the  East  and  West  tempted  us  at 

aaer^  iVom  the  long  and  blender  flacon  of  £au  de  Cologne,  to  the  small, 

gilikd,  closely  envelopeil  bottle  of  ottar  gul.     No  less  luxurious  was  the 

I  atraotphereof  tlie  specie  bazaar*'  (charseer)  "with  its  pyramids  of  cloves,  its 

I  pilc^  of  cinnamon^  and  its  l>ag5  of  mace  ;  and  while  the  porcelain  dealers  aU 

I  Itired  tis  to  their  neighbourhood  by  a  dazzling  display,  comprising  every 

tirtety  of  ancient  and  modern  china— silks,  velvets,  Bronssa  satins  and 

0Qld  gaa^e  in  their  turn,  invited  us  in  anotlier  direction ;  and  in  short  I 

k(k  llie  char«ees  with  aching  eyes,  and  a  very  confused  impression  of  thia 

,  mart  of  luxury  and  expense/' — Vol.  i.  p.  34. 

^e  most  fantidiouft  traveller  and  tour  writer  ought  to  be 

lly  sat  "  '  '  his  confirmation  of  his  hyperboles  or  ecsta- 
ries.  lit  1  r^  'i  to  her  untravelled  readers,  we  hope  Miss 
Fardoa  will  inform  them  in  her  next  editioD^  which  of  the 
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two  descriptions — the  want  of  ^* riches  and  tenuey^  or  the 
**  emburroB  des  richesses^^  "  the  hixury  and  expense,*' — is  the 
correct  one. 

By  several  passages  of  her  work  Miss  Pardoe  shows  that 
she  has  got  a  ghmmering  of  one  of  the  mo&t  lotly  traits  of 
Turkisli  legislation — one  which  has  been  more  misunderstood 
and  misrepresented  in  Europe  tJiau  any  other,  viz.,  religious 
toleration. 

In  Christendom  the  words  fanatic  andTurk  are  synonymous. 
Islamism  is  regarded,  par  ejcveUencey  as  the  reUgion  of  U»e 
gword  5  our  imaginations  personify  its  toleration  in  the  figure 
of  a  Turk  offering  the  Koran  in  one  hand  and  waving  tlic 
scimitai'  in  the  other.  To  the  savage  spirit  of  jjroselytism, 
wliich  WQ  believe  Mahommed  to  have  breathed  into  his  follow- 
ers, do  we  attribute  their  desire  of  conquest ;  and  the  extent 
and  permanency  of  the  Ottoman  dominion  me  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  in  Eiu'ope,  by  the  general  extirpation  of  cvciy 
other  creed,  which  we  call  the  war  cry  of  the  Sultans  and 
Caliphs.  We  consider  as  the  sine  qud  uon  of  pohticnl  exist* 
ence  under  the  Caliphs,  the  abjuration  of  eveiy  other  faitb, 
and  conversion  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran. 

In  Turkey,  however,  every  question  of  national  importajicc 
is  tinged  with  the  spirit  of  religion, — in  all  their  relations,  do- 
mestic and  poHtical,  religion  breathes  its  lofty  morality — in 
their  laws,  habits  and  feelings,  rehgion  is  the  most  poweiiiil 
regulator  and  modeller ;  it  is  the  all'per\  ading  principle  that 
gives  life,  direction  and  chai'acter  to  their  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions,^— that  fills  the  mind  and  strikes  the  grandest  difl'erencc 
between  the  East  and  West.  But  this  directing  agent  never 
led  the  followers  of  Mahommed  away  to  institute  either  the 
torture  of  the  stake  or  the  ftiry  of  the  Inquisition  against  tlie 
dissenter  from  its  tenets.  The  same  jjolicy  which  leaves  un- 
controlled,  in  the  hands  of  each  community,  the  regulation 
of  its  own  aflairs,  and  tlie  formation  and  execution  of  its  own 
lav^s — which  shrinl<8  from  interiering  in  the  freedom  of  ex- 
cliangc  between  countrj^  and  cotmtr}',  which  guaruntccjs  to 
the  8ti*angcr  the  exercise  of  his  own  laws,  habits  and  manncrfL, — 
,  also  proclaims  to  all  chusses  of  its  subjects  the  free  and  un- 
conditional exercise  of  their  religious  duties.  Rehgious  tolcra* 
tion  is  a  vital  element  of  Turkish  power,  and  a  principal  cause 
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of  that  repose  which  so  signally  characterises  the  varied  popu- 
lations which  compose  the  Ottoman  empire.  By  its  power- 
^liil  agency  it  transmit??  to  every  class  a  dignified  character  of 
n^ialorfercnce  and  unubtrusiveness,  and  acts  as  a  check  to 
e  isectarian  prejudices  which  would  burst  forth  on  its 
ah 
The  Turks  find  no  part  of  the  domestic  policy  of  England 
fo  inconsistent  with  their  ideas  of  our  greatness,  liberty  and 
justice^  a«  that  which  dooms  so  many  millions  of  our  people 
In  SI  state  of  religious  degradation,  Ireland  cannot  bear  a 
Com[>ari8on  with  Rgumelia,  where  about  eight  millions  of 
^Christians  and  one  milHon  of  Tiu-ks  live  on  terms  of  reli- 
ous  eqiuditVj  and  w  here  the  greatest  variance  in  creed  forms 
n  pronnd  of  politicill  injustice. 

Wc  ^"ill  venture  to  assert^  that  among  all  the  outrageous 
jHuions  put  fonvai-d  in  all  the  books  of  travel  ever  published 
III  Turkey,  no  one  could  more  thoroughly  disgust  the  na- 
onal  feelings  of  an  Osmanli  than  that  advanced  by  a  recent 
%*ellcr5  who  seriously  advocates  convemon  by  the  sword  as 
ite  RS  good  and  moral  as  any  other. 

One  of  the  ablest  and  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  Ca- 
tholicism, while  searching  for  facts  on  which  he  intended  to 
ild  a  system  that  should  displace  Islamism  from  her  strong- 
and  establish  in  its  stead  the  doctrines  of  Rome,  con- 
,  that 

the  Mahornmedan  religion  ia  in  its  nature  moral,  patient,  resigned,  chari* 
\Ar  and  tolcnuit.  U  h  accustomed  to  subsist  in  peace  and  harmony 
itll  the  various  forms  of  chri«tian  worship,  to  which  it  allows  free  exer- 
cven  ill  the  bosom  of  itd  ho]icst  cities,  such  as  Damascus  and  Jeru- 
Jem*     It  ia  careleie  of  sopreinacy, — prayer,  justice  and  peace  are  all  its 

^e  no  grounds  for  accusing  and  abusing  tlie Turks;  their  alleged 
U'fancc  only  shows  the  ignorance  of  those  who  prefer  the  charge  ; 
the  only  ioirrtint  pf^ple  in  exitttcnct/* — Lamartine. 

In  the  best-governed  province  of  Turkey,  where  the  Sul- 

an*s  refonns  have,  by  a  combination  of  fortiumtc  circum- 

ancea,  been  allowed  a  fail*  trial,  wheic  contentment  and  a 

ievotion  to  their  aovcreign,  sinpassed  by  tliose  of  no  country, 

111  '  ■*  * ftst  themselves, — where  no  one  can  doubt  of 

[t;  —  I      1  lance  of  the  Sid  tan,  and  where  the  inhabit- 

Qta  are  of  Georgian  and  Christian  extraction^ — prosclytism 
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goes  on  at  a  rate  which  threatens  soon  to  convert  the  whole 
population  to  the  ixihgion  of  Mahomet ;  and  how  ha«  thii 
been  effected?  Mtiinly  by  the  agency  of  that  power  whose 
a^^gressions  in  Turkey  and  the  East  are  hailed  by  many  people, 
in  this  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  as  the  means  of  spread- 
ing the  rehgion  of  Christ  among  the  followers  of  Mahommed, 
The  Lazes^  contrasting  their  own  liberal  institutions  under  the 
Sultans,  with  the  grievances  of  their  kinsmen  and  neighbours 
under  the  Czars,  have,  since  the  convention  which  signed 
them  over  to  Russia,  expressed  their  opinion  of  the  act,  by  re- 
nouncing the  faith  of  their  new  masters  and  proclaiming  the 
faith  of  the  Sultan*  ''  Thus,**  as  an  able  writer  justly  re- 
marks, **  Russia,  in  separating  them  admLnistmtively  from 
'*  the  Porte,  has  brought  about  their  religious  union  with  the 
**  Sultan,'**  We  firmly  believe,  and  we  could  prove  it,  that 
in  proportion  as  the  former  subjects  of  the  Porte  have  expe* 
rienced  the  sway  of  Russia,  so  have  conversions  from  Chrbi- 
ianity  to  Islamisra  increased. 

The  experience  of  Europe  has  long  ago  fully  proved  that 
religious  persecution  but  multi])lics  the  oppressed  sects — that 
martyrdom  increases  the  number  which  it  seeks  to  diminish. 
He  who  knows  anything  of  the  feehngs  of  Eastern  ]K)puk- 
tions  \rill  acknowledge  that  the  experience  of  Europe  is  fully 
borne  out  there.  With  this  truth  before  our  eyes,  how  can  we, 
except  on  the  principle  of  toleration,  account  for  the  following 
amount  of  apostasy  from  among  the  Rayah  creeds  of  the  Otto- 
man empire,  to  Islamism  >  The  details  in  evcrj^  instance,  if  tliis 
were  the  place  to  enter  upon  them,  prove  that  in  no  one  cruic 
had  intolerance  anytlung  to  do  with  the  matter, 

**  A  century  ago  tbere  were  no  Albanian  Mahomctmiis;  there  art 
above  A  million  :  Uic  Sclavonian  population  were  all  Christians  ;  tbcj' 
reckon  two  millionfl  of  Mahometans  :  the  Greeks  of  Europe  h«ve 
subject  to  los&  change ;  yet  considerable  numbers,  though  oo  iarge  bddieft* 
that  we  are  aware  of,  have  embraced  lalambm.  Not  jo  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  ;  the  district  of  Ofl*,  which  contains  a  large  portion  of  the  rcmtianLs 
of  the  Greek  empire  of  Trapezuntium,  have  all  become  Mussulman!!,  Thry 
9pcak  Greek  stUt  (while,  stranjBfe  to  say,  the  //atcAnmiorAniiGnian  GrN'kf« 
the  Greeks  of  the  Greek  Church  of  Asia  Minor,  Bpefik  TWrArdiA)  %  Aiid^prc-* 
sening  the  Bcboladlic  temperament  of  their  race,  have  all  of  them  applied 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Mussulman  law,  and  are  to  Us  found  Alt 
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ovsT  tlie  enipire  a$  doctorsj  judges  and  ftcribef«  la  each  vilkge  they  tell 
you  the  year  wbi^n  il  pleJiaed  God  to  enlighten  thetn  and  to  deliver  them 
fraio  idolatr)*  and  liccDtfotia  habits.  The  Cards  and  many  Armenians 
passed  ill  A  larfc  mass  from  Chrbtianity  to  Ulamism.  Even  the  Jews 
have  been  converted  to  blamism  ;  a  body  of  them,  a  hundred  and  flfly 
y«ans  ago,  at  Salotitca,  passed  froni  the  faith  of  Abrahatn,  but  they  still 
rtmain  a  distinct,  though  wealthy  and  respected  class,  under  the  title  of 
Doimie.  The  Georgians  in  t\w  christian  territory  have,  within  fifty  years, 
hegun  to  abandon  christtantty ; — ^their  conversion  h  now  almost  com- 

In  ft  long  descriptioa  of  a  visit  to  the  Greeks  of  the  Fa- 
nar,  which  is  so  full  of  inconsistencies  and  high-flown  senti- 
tnent,  that  wc  cannot  enter  on  it  in  detail,  Miss  Pardoe  is 
eaamotired  in  on  especial  manner  with  Logotheti — ^the  great 
Logotbeti,  as  she  denominates  him.  iVfter  expressing  her 
utter  indifference  as  to  whether  he  is  the  meanest  tiling  that 
creejiSj — n  traitor — or  not,  she  tells  us  she  only  looks  on  him 
as  the  **  man/'  This  Pick%vickian  cUstinction  may  be  conve- 
nienty  uhen  it  comes  backed  by  such  attentions  as  our  au- 
thoress received  from  so  influential  a  man.  Without  feeling 
iU  force,  she  would  scarcely  be  proud  of  ^*  finding  her  hand 
wuhin  his,  threading  the  mazes  of  a  cotillon/^  or  of  accepting 
the  hospitality  of  a  man,  whom  all  Europe,  in  spite  of  all  his 
gallantr}\  will  consider  as  **  having  brought  about  the  treaty 
**  of  Unkiar  Skclessij*'  of '^having  caused  Aehmet  Pacha  to 
**  counsel  the  Sultan  to  cede  away  some  of  his  finest  pro- 
*<  vinccs  to  the  Russians,  in  virtue  of  the  convention  of  St. 
**  PeiershiiTgh ;  and,  to  crown  all,  of  being  in  the  receipt  of 

a  considerable  pension,  granted  to  him  in  consideration  of 
**  his  services  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas," 

In  anotlier  part  of  her  work,  she,  as  very  often  happens  in 
ber  pAg€s,  makes  a  sort  of  amende  honorable  for  previous 
errors;  and  she  there  paints  the  great  Logotheti  and  his 
compatriots  in  their  true  colours :  no  names  are  mentioned, 
but  the  descriptions  which  follow  of  the  individuals  "  most  in 
the  Ciuifidcncc  of  the  Porte,^'  amongst  the  Fanarlot  Greeks, 
leave  the  "  Great "  Logotheti  his  share  of  it*  "  Each  h  to  be 
"  had  at  hin  price ;  and  as  the  most  talented  amongst  them 
•*  ire  in  the  confidence  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Turkish 
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"  Government,  it  were  idle  to  expatiate  on  the  pemicioua 
*^  consequences  of  their  influence/'    Yes,  Miss  Pardoe,  that 
is  the  whole  question;  the  character  of  Logothcti  and  hisj 
position  in  a  nut  shell, — ^and  there  we  leave  him. 

Our  authoress  is  in  raptures  at  the  "  strides  which  tjic  Con-* 
stantinopoHtan  Greeks  are  making  towiuxk  civilization/* 

**7Tie  Turks  have  a  thousand  old  and  cherished  superstitiona/'saysshc,  1 
'Mhat  tend  to  clog  the  chariot  wheel  of  social  progression,  and  which  it] 
will  require  time  to  rend  away.    The  Armenians,  who  regard  their  Moe-J 
1cm  masters  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  hutnftn  perfection,  arc  still  further  re-| 
moved  from  improvement  than  the  Turks.    The  Greeks,  lively  and  quick- 
minded,  seize,  as  it  ^vere  by  intuition,  minute  shades  of  character  as  well  | 
as  striking  points  of  manners.     Locomotive,  physically  as  well  as  men- 
tally, they  indulge  their  erratic  tastes  nnd  propensities  by  travel — they  I 
compare,  estimnte.  and  adopt ;  they  pi  ide  themselves  on  their  progress ; 
they  stand  forth  despiiiing  all  hQlf-measures,  as  declared  converts  to  Eu- 
ropean custom  ;  and  they  fashion  their  minds  aa  well  as  their  bodies  4Acr  j 
their  admitted  models, 

"The Turk  will  fix  his  eye  on  a  distant  and  important  object,  and  work  | 
steadily  onward  till  he  has  obtained  it.  The  active  Greek  will  have  clutched  I 
a  score  of  minor  advantages,  which  probahiy  in  the  aggregate  arc  of  more 
than  equal  weight. 

"  As  it  is,  there  is  so  strong  a  principle  of  moral  life  in  this  portion  of  I 
the  Greeks,  that,  were  they  more  united  among  themselves,  and  less  a  prey 
to  internal  jealousies  and  heart-burnings^  it  is  probable  that  in  these  timcst  i 
when  Turkey  lies  a  w^orsted  giant,  at  the  mercy  of  the  European  pow*rs, 
the  heel  of  the  Greeks  might  be  shod  with  an  iron,  heavy  enough  to  press  ^ 
her  down  beyond  all  means  of  resuscitation,  in  possession  as  they  are  of  ] 
the  confidence  of  those  in  power/* — VoK  i,  p.  79. 

These  iron-hcclcd  Greeks  and  the  prostrate  Giant  put  U£ 
in  raind  of  Gulliver  asleep  among  the  aiTows  of  the  Lilliputa;  I 
we  presume  that  Miss  Pardoe  has  compared  the  social  (xm- 
dition  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Faniir  at  some  distant  or  recent , 
period  with  what  she  found  it  in  1833  ;  and  that  the  resolt  of  j 
that  compai-ison  has  been  the  gratifying  one  of  their  making 
**  rapid  strides  towards  civilization."     Civilization  is  an  equi-  j 
vocal  word,  and  may  bear  different  interpretations  in  ditTertxit 
lands.  But  Miss  Pardoe  specifics  the  style  of  civilizntiun  which 
etalks  so  boldly  forward  with  its  iron  lieel  at  the  Fanar  j  it  is 
that  of  Europe  j  the  Fanariots  stand  forward  as  the  "  declnvd 
*^  converts  of  European  customs — and  imitate  in  all  respects 
"  their  admitted  models."     It  must  be  agreeable  to  Europe 
to  know  that  ita  civiUzation  has  taken  such  root  in  Coustaii- 
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Una])lt%  and  it  must  be  ciirious  to  examine  the  reflection  of 
lits  own  greatness  shining  fortli  on  the  Bosphonis,  Philan- 
"thropy  must  rejoice  in  the  neu*  prospects  thus  opened  to  man- 
kind. Fortunately  our  authoress  has  put  it  in  our  power  to 
fiivour  our  readers  with  aji  exact  pictni*e  of  the  workings  of 
kour  civilization  at  the  Fanar,  and  we  ^ve  it  in  her  own 
[words: — 

*^  Tbf  Greek  colony  at  the  Fanar  is  the  focas  ot  intrigue ;  each  is  a  spy 

^onl'  lur;  here 'Greek  meeU  Grcifk*,  an«i  the  tug  of  war  is  deadly, 

Pitt  1  archbishops  are  deposed  and  exiled;  mag:t sir ates  are  dis- 

graced lifid  uaniahed,  a^  one  or  the  other  party  obtain?)  power,  until  the 
concentration  uf  hatred  atrophises  every  heart,  and  the  smile  on  every  lip 
waiu  but  the  opportunity  to  wither  into  a  sneer.  Each  suffices  to  him- 
ielf ;  h«  ta  \\\^  own  world ;  and  he  centres  all  his  energies  and  exertions 

[  U|ioii  one  point*  In  this  fact  consists  the  weakness  of  the  Greeks ;  they 
ire  tix>  egotistical  to  be  dangerous ;  they  indulge  individual  selfishness, 
when  they  should  exert  themselves  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  com- 
Dmoity  ;  the  fruit  is  perished  at  the  core,  and  it  consequently  decays  upon 

'  the  fiurface ;  and  while  they  thus  make  war  upon  each  other,  and  rting  the 
hrifid  of  jealousy  upon  their  own  hearths,  they  require  no  exterior  force 
lo  cmah  them.  Dissimulation  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  live; 
jealousy  is  the  food  on  which  they  prey ;  and  while  they  are  urging  on  the 
chariot  of  their  ow^n  fortune,  they  are  sure  to  have  some  lucklcjis  rival  im- 

I  paled  upoQ  the  spokes  of  the  uncertain  wheel.  Hence  all  thoae  over* 
w helming  reyolutioos  which  render  the  tenure  of  wealth  and  honours 
among  them  almost  as  precarious  as  among  the  Turk^.  Their  circle  is 
limited  ;  their  hemisphere  will  afford  space  for  one  luminary  only  :  to  ag- 
Hux  Cine,  another  must  be  sacrificed;  and  thus  it  is  a  perpetual  grap- 
\  lor  nacendency,  and  public  probity  and  private  friendship  give  place 
!  its  they  are  anything  but  safe  counsellors  or  jirm  friends  ;  each  is 
lo  be  hml  at  a  price.'*  ficc.  &c.— Vol.  i.  p,  150. 

If  such  be  in  reality  the  state  of  advancement  in  civilization 
^ of  the  Fanariot  Greeks^  and  if  they  have  exactly  copied  their 
European  models^  as  Miss  Pardoe  declares  they  have,  we  can- 
Inot  be  surprised  that  among  a  people  who,  like  the  Turks, 
aider  honour,  friendshipj  truth  and  morality  of  some  con- 
aence  to  the  well-being  of  a  nation,  European  civilization 
tmA  its  ^^  moral  li/e^'  should  not  have  made  much  progress, 
,  We  sincerely  trust  that  our  *'  Ancient  Ally''  will,  as  hereto- 
fore, keep  Ws  "  eye  steadily  fixed  on  important  even  though 
fdiHtant  objects/^  rather  than  be  dazzled  away  by  such  a  dis- 
torted retlection  of  our  manners  and  morality ;  and  while  he 
doc*  sa  be  will  find  all  the  ^*  iron-shod  heels'*  that  ever  danced 
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a  cotillon  in  the  halls  of  the  Fanar,  as  vulnerable  as  was  that 
of  Achilles. 

But  we  gladly  turn  from  tliis  sad  account  of  '*  Grecian 
faith^^  and  '*  civilization'*  to  the  beautiful  picture  our  author- 
ess has  drawn  of  Turkish  character, — to  contrast  the  high- 
toned  morality  of  the  latter  with  her  description  of  the  de- 
graded and  demoralized  state  of  the  former*  Wlien  wc  com* 
pare  the  social  condition  of  the  Turks,  as  here  described,  with 
AThat  we  have  just  read  concerning  the  fruita  of  Europeau  ci- 
vilization in  the  Fanar,  we  may  pause,  and  perhaps  doubt 
whether  we  ought  to  declare  tliat  "Mar  to  the  knife*'  against 
a  state  of  society  in  which  so  much  real  goodness  exists,  which 
it  is  so  much  the  fashion  with  us  to  do,  and  %vhether  the  anti- 
social feelings  that  spring  from  our  own  supposed  superiority 
over  the  Turks  are  well  founded  or  wan  anted.  The  Turk  is 
here  presented  in  terms  which  do  equal  credit  to  Miss  l%r- 
doe^s  heart  and  head,  and  which  make  us  deeply  regret  that 
she  did  not  more  frequently  trust  to  the  dictates  of  both ;  he 
is  ]iainted  as  the  most  aflfectionate  of  fathers, — the  most  du- 
tiful of  sons,^ — the  most  kind  and  indulgent  of  husbands. 
His  religion  is  unostentatious,  calm,  and  sincere;  his  love  of 
nature  is  unbounded ;  his  tastes  are  simple  and  refined ;  his 
devotion  to  his  country,  his  sovereign,  and  his  home  is  almost 
intuitive  and  religious;  chai'ity  is  a  national  habit;  hospital- 
ity enters  and  breathes  its  invigorating  and  lofty  spirit  into 
all  his  laws :  tlie  stranger  and  guest  are  saci^ed. 

"  And  yet  who  tliat  regards  with  unprejudiced  eyes  the  moral  sUtc  uf 
Turkey  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  nhsence  of  capital  crime,  the  contecttc<t 
and  even  proud  feeling  of  the  lower  ranks,  and  theabseaceof  all  atfonip- 
tion  and  haughtineaa  among  the  higher  I 

"  Conitantinoplc,  with  a  population  of  aix  hundred  thousand  iouU,  tiJii 
a  police  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  ;  no  street  riots  rouse  the  ctlifteiit 
from  their  evening  cogitations ;  no  gaming-house  vomits  forth  its  tltrong 
of  despairing  or  of  exulting  votaries  j  uo  murders  frighten  alccp  from  the 
ptUow»  of  the  tiroidy  '  making  night  hideous  ;'  no  ruined  speculator  ur- 
minates  his  losses  and  his  life  at  the  same  instant,  and  thus  '  ~t<»  a 

double  raiser)^  to  his  survivors  j  no  inebriated  mechanic  rci  inl 

to  wreak  ha  drunken  temper  on  his  trembling  wife*  llu?  KiivLuUiijv  of 
police  of  the  capital,  arc  rather  for  show  than  use. 

**  If  occasionally  some  loud  voice  of  dispute  or  Kome  rh  '  oi 

tiiglitcr  fthoutd  scare  the  silence  of  the  night,  it  la  luro  to  br  t>r 

laught4Br  of  an  Euritpmn,  for  the  Turk  it  oever  loud  evoa  in  hit  mlrtJi, 
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**  la  Eorope  iKo  subversion  of  orrler  is  the  work  of  tho&e  who  have  ever^* 
fiml  who  from  having  oo  individual  interest  in  the  country 
I  iktiy  nothing  to  lose.     But  thronghout  the  Ottoman  empire 

nvmif  every  man  i«  the  owner  of  a  plot  of  land,  and  ia  enabled  to  trim  his 
own  rtnc  and  to  sit  under  the  shadow  of  his  ftg.tree ;  he  has  an  interest 
in  the  siiil^  and  thus,  though  popntar  commotions  are  of  frequent  occur- 
ftnce  "  (where?),  *'  they  merely  agitate  without  exasperating  tlie  feelings 
of  Ui«  ii«ople/' 

Tl  *•  sad  dampers  to  the  gratuitous  commiseration 

vfhh pe  has  so  liberally  extended  to  the  Turks,  be- 

caose  people  believed  the  Sultan  was  the  only  landed  propri- 
etor in  the  euipire,  and  that,  like  a  certain  nobleman,  '^  he 
cotUd  do  \^hat  he  liked  with  his  own^" 

'*To  nil  thf  brute  creation  the  Turks  are  not  only  merciful  btit  mini- 
stering friends ;  and  to  so  great  an  extent  do  they  carry  this  tc^ndrtoess 
towards  the  inferior  animals,  that  they  will  not  kill  an  un weaned  lamb.  In 
order  to  spare  unneceasary  suffering  to  the  mother*, 

**  Tt  mny  not  be  unomuaing  to  state  the  forfeit  ioflictedon  an  individual 
ytng  one  of  these  animalB  (dogd),  as  it  ia  botli  curioua  and  cha> 
i  .  The  dead  dog  is  hung  ap  by  the  tail  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
aatfer  his  nose  to  touch  the  ground,  and  his  murderer  is  compelled  to 
cover  him  entirely  with  corn  or  millet-seed,  which  is  secured  by  the  pro* 
per  authorities  and  distributed  to  the  poor*  This  ceremony  generally  costs 
tlie  dtiinqucnt  abont  a  thon^and  piastres  f. 

**  Another  distinguishing  trait  in  tlie  Turkish  character  is  their  strong 
parental  affection,  indeed  1  may  say  love  of  children  generally.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beautifal  than  the  tenderness  of  a  Turkish  father;  he  hails 
rv«ry  deroonstration  of  dawning  intellect,  every  proof  of  infant  affection, 
with  a  drlight  which  must  be  witnessed  to  be  thoroughly  understood  ;  he 
mticipali^  every  want ;  he  gratifies  every  wish ;  he  sacrifices  his  own  per« 
»onaI  comfort  to  ensure  tlvat  of  his  child, 

*•  An  equally  beautiful  feature  of  the  Turks  is  their  reverence  Jiiid  respect 
for  thr  author  of  their  being;  their  wives*  advice  and  reprimand  are  un- 
htfcdtfd  f  their  words  are,  hQivh,  nothings — but  the  motlier  is  an  oracle ;  she 
il  in,  and  listened  to  with  respect  and  deference;  ho- 
i  hour,  and  remembered  with  regret  and  affection  beyond 

the  gravr.  'My  ^is^t  die  and  t  can  replace  them,'  says  the  Osmanii ; 
*  my  children  perish  and  others  may  be  born  to  me ;  but  who  ihall  restore 
to  me  the  mother  who  is  passed  away  and  is  seen  no  more  ?  * 

•*  ThciMe  are  strong  traits^bcautiful  develupmenta  of  human  nature;  and 
if  socb  be  indeed  the  social  attributes  of  'barbarians,'  then  may  civilixcd 

*  Tbrr«  li  a  vm  s^ere  penalty  for  killing  a  lamb  before  a  certain  tlated  day 
ta  Mayi  when  all  lArnbit  are  considfired  to  bi!  weaned :  ive  hftve  frsquently  been 
iffitooai  lo  '  ^utcmpt  with  w  hich  natives  of  Turkey  replied  to 

oar  rrque^'  i«i  \\v\%  |)«nod  of  the  season. 

t  The  saiiH:  1  'lUiilty  w^i  iullicied  in  ibc  Anglo-Normaii  limes  upon  lihu  who 
stoU  or  tlew  a  3»waQ, 
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Europe,  amid  her  pride  of  science  and  her  superiority  of  knowledge,  con-l 
fess  that  herein  at  least  she  is  mated  by  the  less  highly  gifted  MusAQlman. 

"Nor  must  I  omit  to  remark  on  the  devout  and  unaffected  religiouaj 
feeling  that  exists  in  Turkey ;  not  only  among  the  Mussulmans,  who,  haw*  * 
ever  imperative  may  be  their  avocations,  never  neglect  to  pray  five  times 
a  day,  but  equally  among  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  whose  fasts  aie  so  j 
severe,  that  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics  are  comparatively  feasts.     If 
you  meet  aTurk  and  inquire  after  his  health,  he  replies,  '  Shukiur  Allah  !' 
Praise  be  to  God,  I  am  well.     Every  thing  h  referre<l  to  the  first  great  J 
cause;  there  is  none  of  that  haughty  self  dependence,  that  overweening! 
fnorgui*,  so  strongly  marked  in  Europeans.    Among  men  the  Osmanli  con-  j 
siders  himself  the  first,  but  only  among  men  ;  when  be  puts  off  his  slippers  I 
at  the  door  of  the  mosque,  he  carries  no  pomp  with  him  into  the  [ircsenoel 
of  his  God.    The  luxurious  inhabitant  of  the  East,  who  in  his  own  Sa*  [ 
Icmlick  ia  wont  to  recline  on  cushions  and  to  be  served  by  officious  slaves, 
does  not  pass  into  the  house  of  God  to  tenant  a  crimson-lined  and  well* 
padded  pew,  and  to  listen  to  the  words  of  inspiration  beside  a  comfortable 
stove  in  drowsy  indiflerence ;  he  takes  his  place  among  the  crowd;  Ute, 
EfTendi  stands  beside  the  water-carrier ;  the  Iley  near  the  charcoal  vender;  I 
he  is  but  one  item  among  many ;  he  arrogates  to  himself  no  honour  inthel 
temple,  where  all  men  arc  as  one  common  family;  and  he  insults  not  the  I 
Divine  Majesty  by  a  bended  knee  and  a  stubborn  brow.*' — Vol.  i,  p.  ^. 

Miss  Parcloc  accuses  tlie  Turks  of  entertaining  a  "  thousAuJ 
anti'Social  prejudices.'^  How  far  the  aecusatiou  is  a  just  one, 
the  following  passage  will  prove. 

*'  Nothing  can  exceed  the  courtesy  of  the  Turkish  ladies  to  strangers ; 
they  always  appear  delighted  to  converse  witli  an  European  iViuate  who 
seems  disposed  to  meet  them  half-way ;  and  they  do  so  with  a  frankness 
and  an  ease  which  at  once  destroy  every  feeling  af  y^ne  on  the  part  of  the 
stranger.  In  five  minutes  everything  they  have  is  at  your  service*^ — the 
fruit  of  which  they  are  partaking,  and  the  scented  sherbet  that  they  have 
prepared  with  their  own  hands.  To  make  acquaintance  with  them  yo«i 
only  require  to  be  cheerful,  willing  to  indulge  their  harmless  curiosity*/ 
and  ready  to  return  their  civility  in  as  far  as  you  are  enabled  to  do  so. 
ITierc  is  none  of  that  withering  indifference,  or  that  supercilious  scrutiny, 
which  obtains  so  much  in  Europe,  to  be  dreaded  from  a  Turkish  gentle^ 
woman  ;  but  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  earnest  urbaliity  about  her  which 
is  delightful,  and  which  emanates  from  the  intuitive  politeness  so  ujuivenal 
among  the  natives,  coupled  with  a  simplicity  of  feeling  and  a  sincerity  of 
good  nature  that  lend  a  double  charm  to  the  courtesies  of  life*  Nor  it  the 
eye  less  satisfied  than  the  heart  in  these  moments  of  agreeable,  altliouich 
brief  communion  ;  for  the  graceful  bearing  of  an  Oriental  i.  utiy 

enhances  tlie  charms  of  her  ready  kindness  ;  and  her  self-ji  aJiU 

dignity  of  manner  render  her  superior  to  the  paltry  affectation  ol'aseufiied 
coldness,  while  they  convioce  you  that  she  would  be  as  niumpt  to  rneal 
iiupertiaence  aa  she  had  been  to  proffer  courtesy/ 
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One  instance  more  of  the  *^  drags'^  set  by  Turkish  imsocia- 
Mlity  on  the  **  chariot  wheel  of  civilization/* 

**  t  am  obliged  to  eotifc^s  that  no  assemblage  of  European  gentlewomen 
Dttlfl  have  welconjed  among  them  two  female  strangers,  as  the  Turkish 
iivs^  during  the  day  we  «pent  at  Guiuk  Suy,  received  my  friend  and  my- 
Itf,  The  wandering  Giaours  were  everywhere  greeted  with  smiles,  urged 
I  linerr,  invited  to  partake  of  every  rural  collation,  treated,  in  short,  aa 
''hi*r  than  (>eratins  seen  for  the  tirst,  and  probably  the  only  time. 
L  welcome  as  this  might  he  i.t'curcii  by  every  Frank  lady»  did  she 
aii;!»id<!r  It  worth  her  while  to  concihate  the  Turkish  females,  who  are 
Mways  an^ciently  rewarded  for  their  courtesy  and  kindness  by  a  gay 
nile  and  a  ready  acceptance  of  their  proffered  civility;  and  yet  it  is  a 
ngular  fact  that  the  European  ladies  resident  in  Constantinople  are 
Tcely  acquainted  witli  one  Osmanli  family,  and  I  have  been  asked  more 
an  once  if  I  was  not  frightened  of  the  Turkish  women/' — Vol.  lii*  p»  9O. 

With  how  much  greater  justice  the  Turks  may  complaia  of 
be  cli>g  which  Europeans  set  on  "  the  chariot  wheel'*  of  so- 
d  progression,  than  we  can  retort  the  charge^  these  extracts 
bundantly  show. 

After  the  preceding  charge  of  unsociability,  we  were  not 
nrjiriseJ  at  finding  our  author  making  another  very  nearly 
kin  to  it;  xiz.  thtit  the  Osmanli  is  an  enemy  to  all  change, 
[kd  that  the  Sidtan  has  lost  favour  in  the  eyes  of  his  Turkish 
ElbjecU  by  his  exertions  in  the  work  of  reformation,  and  in 
^c  correction  of  abuse.  The  Turk  has  unfortunately  been 
og  regarded  in  Europe  as  an  apathetic,  slothful  and  iniprac- 

able  specimen  of  humanity,  blindly  resignuig  himself  with- 
it  an  effort  to  the  immutable  decrees  of  fate.  Shai'ing,  in 
bmman  with  her  countrymen^  this  most  erroneous  idea, 
^bs  Pardoe,  in  si)Ite  of  all  she  saw  and  all  she  writes  to  prove 
contrarj^  could  not  help  now  and  tlien  giving  facts  a 

ght  colouring,  in  accordance  with  European  feelings.     We 
St  asi^uredj  however,  when  the  passage  which  we  are  now  to 

c»t45  came  before  us,  that  Miss  Pardoe  woidd,  in  the  course 
fher  voliunea,  furnish  a  full  and  able  refutation  of  it,  as  she 
done  in  the  instances  already  brought  forward,  and  we 
not  disappointed.  People  who  tell  long  stories  should 
lire  long  memories ;  and,  owing  to  a  defect  in  this  precious 

iilty  of  the  mind,  Miss  Pardoe^s  three  octavo  volumes  of 
print  prove  the  justice  of  a  very  ancient  observation, 
that  "  a  great  book  is  a  great  evil/'     Had  her  matter  been 

vouvii, — N<*xni,  I 
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compressed  into  its  proper  size,  we  consider  that  the  dimen- 
sions of  one  half  its  present  form  would  be  a  liberal  allow- 
ance. In  a  book  of  fewer  pages  there  would  be  fewer  con- 
tradictions. 

"The  Osmtinli  is,  mareover,  mentally  as  well  as  physically  iadolcot} 
he  is  an  enemy  to  all  unnecessary  excitement,  and  the  anbjecta  of  Stiltatt 
Mahmood  have  never  threatened  him  with  rebellion^  becanse  he  refuaed 
to  grant  any  change  id  their  existing  privileges  and  customs,  but  on  the 
contrary,  because  he  sought  innovations  for  which  they  had  never  a&ked, 
nnd  for  which  they  had  no  desire.  *  Why/  they  exclaim  in  their  philo- 
sophy, 'why  seek  to  alter  what  is  well?  if  we  are  content,  what  more 
rati  we  desire !  *  and  acting  upon  this  principle,  they  resist  every  attempt 
at  change,  as  they  would  a  design  against  their  individual  liberty.  This 
feeling  has  induced  the  great  unpopularity  of  the  Sultan,  who,  in  his  &eil 
to  civilize  the  empire,  has  necessarily  shocked  many  privileges,  and  over* 
turned  many  theories, 

"  The  Turk  is  vain  and  self-centred,  and  consequently  most  suscept- 
ible to  flattery.  Tell  him  that  he  is  '  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best,' 
and  his  own  self*appreciation  leads  him  immediately  to  put  firm  faith  io 
the  sincerity  of  your  assertions.  The  effect  of  tJiis  blind  truth  is  evident 
at  once;  it  paralyses  all  desire  of  further  improvement;  he  holds  it  M 
supererogatory  to  '  gild  refined  gold  and  paint  the  lily/  and  he  thuB  «top4 
short  at  the  threshold,  when  he  should  press  forward  to  the  arena.''— *>Vo!, 
\,  pp.  68-89. 

Let  us  contrast  this  description  of  the  mental  and  bodily 
indolence  of  the  Osmanlis,  of  their  antipathy  to  change^  of 
their  vanity  and  self-appreciation^  with  what  our  authoress 
iiays  in  other  parts  of  her  work-  In  a  chapter  on  a  niiUtarj 
festival  given  at  Pera^  Miss  Pardoe  thus  expresses  herself  on 
tlie  appearance  of  the  Turkish  soldiers : 

"  It  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  a  conviction  of  the  jjerifr#ffliic# 
and  adopfivf*  powers  of  the  Turks  on  seeing  this  body  of  men,  whti,  al«> 
though  labouring  under  all  the  defect  of  slovenly  dress  and  defective  In* 
slruction,  hail  nevertheless,  in  a  few  years,  succeeded  in  presenting  an 
appearance  of  European  discipline.  St{f ^ (aught, —\qi  the  Turks  ha vi?  beeo 
deterred  from  exerting  ihat  which  th^r  own  yoodaensv  ltd  Ihem  tu/irel  woM 
hi*  the  most  (ifficieut  meatt^t  <\f  apeediVy  aitaining  ike  perfection  at  whick 
aimed,  that  is,  vf  prf(fittng  fty  the  inntruction  offorpigners;  they  have* 
nil  the  diffintUic»  of  their  poiHlion^  mtccerded  in  proving  that  tht^r  irrn 
(atent»  are  very  considerable^  and  the  jealous  policy  of  Russia  han 
tended  to  demonstrate  to  thoae  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  compax^uig 
the  present  slate  of  the  Turkish  army  with  that  in  which  it  was  but  thll^« 
ycais  iigo,  that  th**  OjmanUf  have  9Vcrg  inchnndvn  to  orail  tht*ff$udt'*'9  <//( 
opporiuHitifM  that  arp  afforded  to  thftn  n/nhHi  .  ^f ^ktf 

nationa,  ichttv  thdr  ffforts  art  not  frustrated  /^  *tmi* 
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"  7%t  dotiiiif  of  tho  Torkisb  soldier  ia  adro'tmble,  mkd  hit  dmre  qfm- 
prmffm€ni  so  unwearying,  that  it  is  a  common  occurrence  for  him  to  spend 
tits  hoarB  of  reUxattou  In  perfecting  himself,  as  far  as  his  ovs^  knowledge 
enables  him  to  do  so,  in  Uie  management  of  his  firelock ;  while  the  core 
and  lime  which  he  bestows  upon  the  arm  itself  is  viaible,  at  once,  from 
Ihe  la»trtt  of  iXb  bright  barrel,  and  the  cleanliness  of  its  whole  appear- 
aiic*/'— Vol,  iti.  p.  76. 

Our  time  and  limits  prevent  us  from  confronting  multi- 
tudes of  «ueh  contradictory  statements  from  the  volumes  be- 
fore US,  With  sucli  testimony,  as  the  last-quoted  paragraph^ 
of  the  **'  mmiui  and  k/diiy  indoknct  of  the  Osnianiii/'  their 
^  fturdjm  in  improvement/'  and  their  "  apathy  to  reform^** 
wc  dismisa  this  [lart  of  our  duty,  and  leave  Miss  Pardoe  to 
reconcile  such  palpable  inconsistencies. 

We  are  told  that  the  ^*  natural  vanity  '*  and  ^Ueif-uppred" 
aiiOH  "  of  the  Turks  is  a  great  barrier  to  their  social  improve- 
toent  aiui  the  repeal  of  abuse ;  that  their  self-conceit  is  so 
overweening,  and  their  self-satisfaction  so  all-sufficient^  that 
they  hold  it  quite  supererogatory  "to  gild  refined  gold." 
Tliough  the  numerous  (juotatioas  which  we  have  already 
made  might  suffice  to  prove  the  unostentatious,  modest  and 
onsclAsh  chaiacter  of  the  Turks^  and  consequently  to  anni- 
hilate; such  an  unwan-antable  accusation  as  here  presents  it- 
ielf,  yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  making,  according  to  our 
plao^  an  extract  w  hich  contains,  at  once  and  directly,  a  flat 
cootmdiction  of  the  charge, 

**  The  Turks  are  perfectly  destitute  of  that  morgue  which  renders  Eu- 
ropean  society  a  constant  state  of  warfare  against  intrnsion.  Every  in- 
diridual  is  *  eligible  '  in  Turkey,  No  one  loses  r.aste  from  the  contact  of 
unpr"  '  '  Lssociatea.  The  hour  of  relaxation  puts  all  men  on  a  level; 
wd  ,ts  down  a5  quietly  by  the  Caiqucjhe,  and  the  Effendi  takes 

him  place  liii^i  the  fiBherman,  as  unmoved  by  the  difference  of  their  relative 
cooditioiiM^  as  Uiongh  they  bad  been  born  to  the  same  fortune* 

"There  is  soaiething  beautiful  and  touching  in  this  utt^  tthsenceofself- 
apprtciation I  they  arc  singularly  unobtrusive  in  their  social  relations; 
thry  do  not  seek  In  exhibit  their  moj  al  attributes,  and  they  practise  daily 
tho«c  domestic  virtues  which  grow  out  of  the  tolerance  and  kindliness  of 
th#ir  nature*  without  troubling  themselves  to  consider  whether  they  do  ao 
at  nioriiiint«  when  they  may  become  subject  of  comments 

**Tlmft  it  i»  tliat  they  have  never  been  supposed  to  feel,  or  feeling  to 

-i^  minute  but  multitudinous  social  courtesies,  which,  if  each 

itself  to  a  positive  virtue,  at  least  is  a  part  and  parcel  of 

tnda  itself  to  th<  completion  of  an  aggregate  that  well  dcservei 
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So  much  for  their  vanitij^  self-cmjceit^  self-appreciation^  &c., 

But  we  cannot  satisfy  uurselves  by  merely  bringing  forward, 
face  to  face,  such  opposing  statements,  ;^nd  alla\^  iiig  contra- 
dictions to  neutralize  one  another,  or  showing  merely,  from 
Miss  Pardoc's  own  words,  the  flimsiness  of  the  hasty  and  crude 
conclusions  which  the  feelings  of  the  moment  often  imjiosed 
upon  her.  Such  negative  testimony  will  not  content  ua.  We 
feel  it  our  duty,  by  adducing  positive  and  incontrovertible 
evidence,  to  establish  the  fiict,  that  the  Turks  are  entered  on 
a  career  of  improvement  which  is  dictated  and  guided  by  the 
spirit  and  voice  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  Sultan  is  but  the 
instrument  and  the  agent  of  public  opinion  iu  every  measure 
which  any  European,  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  social 
and  [)olitical  institutions  of  Turkey,  would  pronounce  as  sa- 
hitaiy.  It  was  only  when,  in  blind  imitation  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe,  and  in  ignorance  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  his  own  country's  laws.  Sultan  Mahmoud  tried  to  force 
the  customs  of  the  West  on  the  people  of  the  East, — tried  to 
engraft  the  thorn  on  the  olive,  and  expected  it  to  produce 
fniit,^ — that  his  subjects  raised  the  threatening  voice  of  discon- 
tent, and  taught  him  to  feel,  in  the  loss  of  his  tinest  provinces, 
the  danger  of  rash  and  heedless  innovation, — but  not  ofrejbrm^ 
Wliile  facilities  exist  in  Turkey  for  repealing  evei*y  abuse,  and 
for  extending  the  benefits  of  the  free  and  liberal  institutions 
of  the  land  to  meet  the  wants  and  feelings  of  every  locality 
and  community,  untrammeled  by  the  distracting  theories  and 
interests  of  parties,  these  very  facilities  are  a  check  ou  the 
wanton  and  inconsiderate  adoption  of  customs  which  may,  at 
first  sight,  appear  advantageous,  but  which  soon  prove  thftt 
they  are  totally  unsuited  to  the  state  of  society  in  Turkej* 
All  the  improvements  and  discoveries  that  art  and  science  are 
capable  of  developing, — all  the  virtues  that  moral  philosophy 
h  able  to  attain, — all  the  ameliomtious  that  learning  and  edu- 
cation can  confer, — all  the  refinements  of  social  life, — Tiurkey 
not  only  is  not  opposed  to  receive  from  us,  but  loudly  liaib 
their  importation  on  her  shores,  and  demands  them  of  Eu- 
rope with  a  voice  which  nothing  can  stifle.  In  the  iiitroduc* 
tion  of  all  these  improvements  the  Sult^in  has  met  with  cor- 
dial supporters  in  the  nation.    It  was  m  hen  he  went  a  step 
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'Sbjmnd,  and  endeavoured  to  impose  on  the  East  the  defects 
of  Western  civilization,  that  his  people  proved  to  Europe 
their  ^t\m\  sense,  by  resisting  flic  destructive  scheme.  In  a 
nfttion  where  genei'al  and  individual  interests  are  so  simple 
and  uncomplicated^  the  mass  of  the  community  decides  easily 
and  justly  on  the  merits  of  every  act  of  the  Government  wliich 
can  affect  thece  interests.  An  ill-judged  measure  of  policy  is 
at  once  felt  to  be  so  by  every  community  in  the  empire,  and 
instojitly  resisted,  as  every  wholesome  act  is  immediately  ap- 
|*rcdatcd  and  received  gi*atefully. 

To  prove  this,  we  have  only  to  take  a  short  review  of  the 
reformH  of  Sultan  Mahmoud. 

Sultan  Mahmoud's  fame  in  Europe  rests  chiedy  on  his 
fiiiccessful  struggles  with  the  Janissaries^  and  it  is  the  fashion 
to  regard  the  destruction  of  that  body  as  his  individual  act, — 
in  which  lie  was  opposed  by  the  nation,  and  by  which  he  be- 
came an  object  of  hatred  and  fear  to  all  the  Tui'ks.  To  this 
deed  and  to  the  measui*es  uf  reform  wliich  followed  it  has 
gt?nerally  been  attributed  the  unpopularity  of  the  Sultan ;  and 
while  he  has  met  with  oui*  well  wishes  and  sympathy,  we 
looked  on  his  j)eople  as  enlisted  against  his  attempts  to  re- 
generate his  country^  and  have  at  once  laid  them  down  as  a 
nation  wedded  to  every  abuse  which  time  and  custom  liad 
con-  '  K  Wc  shall  therefore  examine  how  far  this  is  a 
cori'  tiiate  of  Turkish  character,  by  taking  a  review  of 

some  of  the  most  striking  reforms  which  have  been  effected 
within  the  last  few  years  in  Turkey,  and  how  far  these  mea- 
sures have  met  with  the  sanction  of  the  people.  In  this 
nketch  we  hope  we  can  satisfactorily  jirove,  that  the  Turks  are 
not  those  blind  bigots  and  fanatics  that  would  resist  every 
improvement,  and  those  fatalists  that  would  fiiU  back  on  the 
aJl-snfficient  decrees  of  fate  to  reconcile  them  to  every  abuse, 
and  to  deprive  them  of  exorj  energy  and  desire  for  a  change* 
Wc  shall  see  that  the  nation  has  spoken  its  feelings  through 
the  Sultan,  and  that,  in  every  measure,  which  any  Eiu'opean 
acquainted  with  the  best  interests  of  Turkey  would  pronounce 
wise  and  desirable,  the  Sultan  has  not  only  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  people  for  iU  execution,  but  has  acted  as  the  tool 
of  public  opinion. 

When  the  Janissaiies  mutinied  and  demanded  the  heads 
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of  the  ministcriij  the  Saltan  immediately  appealed  to  the  citt 
Mii.  No  sooner  was  the  standard  of  the  prophet  unfurled, 
and  the  faithful  invited  to  follo\^'  their  sovereign  as  volunteer 
against  the  revolted  soldiery,  than  that  in\itation  waa  an- 
swered in  a  few  hours  by  a  foree  in  arms  ready  to  extirpate, 
at  once,  a  body  whose  doom  had  been  pronounced  by  the 
nation^  and  ready  to  die  around  their  chief  in  defence  of  his 
throne  and  of  those  opinions  whicli  he  had  declared  in  regard 
to  the  regenei'ation  of  his  country»  The  success  that  attended 
the  Sultan  in  this  dreadful  conflict  was  hailed  as  a  national 
blessing.  Yet  the  Janissaries,  tyrannical  and  unprincipled 
as  they  were,  represented,  on  many  points,  the  dearest  rights 
and  prejudices  of  the  jjeople,  and  acted  always  as  a  check  on 
any  Government  that  attempted  to  interfere  with  interesta 
which  they  cherished  in  common  w4th  the  nation.  They  en- 
forced perfect  freedom  of  commerce,  left  the  natural  channels 
of  exchange  perfectly  free,  **  insured  the  im[)osaibiUty  of  local 
"  taxation  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan,  inviolability  of  local  cus- 
**  toms,  appropriation  of  charitable  and  other  funds,  succes- 
•*  sion  of  property,  decision  of  voluntarily  elected  judges,  of 
*^  church  administrators  in  si)iritual  matters,  and  in  several 
"  important  ci\il  functions  immediately  vested  in  the  elected 
^'  dignitaries  of  the  various  persuasions*,'' 

The  corps  of  the  Janissaries  was  not  that  unminglcd  evil 
which  we  are  apt  to  consider  it,  and  might  well  have  been 
allowed  to  exist  by  a  nation  less  intent  on  reformation  than 
Turkey,  mthout  meriting  that  character  for  attachment  lo 
error  which  we  have  so  unwaiTantably  bestowed  on  tlie  Mua* 
9uhnans.  But  if  the  Janissaries  had  many  virtues  in  the  eyea 
of  their  countrymen,  they  had  an  overbalancing  amount  of 
vice ;  and  the  nation  felt,  that  though  they  insured  them  ihc 
ob8en%ince  of  many  valuable  rights  and  customs,  yet  any  ma- 
terial advance  in  the  reform  of  their  countrj'  was  incompatible 
with  their  existence,  and  they  pronounced  upon  them  that 
sentence  of  annihilation  which  they  helped  the  Sidtan  in  car- 
rying into  execution.  If  this  great  event  in  the  history  of 
Tiu*key  had  been  the  individual  act  of  the  Sultan,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  feehngs  of  his  subjects,  and  if  the  Turks  had 
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Imced  to  it,  as  some  travellers  aAsert^  their  national  misfor* 
tunes,  nothing  could  have  been  easier,  on  more  than  one  oc- 
oisioa^  than  for  the  people  to  have  revived  the  order  of  the 
Jaatsaaries*  But  amidst  all  their  reverses,  >vhen  the  empire 
appeared  tottering  to  its  centre,  not  a  voice  was  raised,  in  all 
the  Sultan's  dominions^  in  favour  of  that  devoted  body.  If 
there  yet  remains,  in  a  single  community  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  any  sympathy  for  the  Janissaries,  any  desire  for  their 
re-appcanince,  Russia  would  have  developed  it  into  action  in 
the  ceaaelesfi  efforts  which  she  made  in  Asia  and  Europe  to 
rouse  up  the  people  to  demand  their  re-organization.  She 
felt  that  the  revival  of  this  body  would  check  the  career  of 
improvement  on  which  Turkey  has  so  \igorously  entered, 
and  which  she  has  already  experienced  to  be  a  greater  barrier 
against  the  ;■  Ushment  of  her  projects^  than  the  futile  or 

prtienHed  mi  i  v  of  all  the  Cabinets  of  Eiu-ope,     Though 

the[»e  efibrts  were  made  at  a  time  when  the  Sultan  could  not 
offer  any  effectual  resistance  to  a  national  outbreaking  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Janissaries,  when  success  must  have  attended  the 
faintest  demand  for  their  rc-establishment,  Russia  completely 
foiled,  and  learned  a  lesson  which  England  has  been  slow  to 
understand, — that  the  Tturks  and  their  sovereign  were  united 
in  their  determination  to  eradicate  abuse. 

In  the  remote  and  almost  unknown  province  of  Lazistan, 
a  system  of  feudalism  had  gradually  sprung  up  under  power- 
fitl  chiefs,  known  by  the  title  of  Dere  Beys,     Setting  aside 
tliority  of  the  Sultan,  and  subverting  the  municipal  in- 
f  LS  of  the  country,  they  declared  themselves  independ- 
ent princes,  and  levied  taxes.    They  met  but  weak  opponents 
in  tlie  Pashas,  who  came  from  time  to  time  to  exact  their  ex- 
tortions and  to  alienate  the  good  will  of  the  people.     In  one 
I  of  their  strongholds  they  had  drawn  around  them  upwards  of 
15,000  men,  with  whom  they  resisted  the  attempts  of  the 
Government  to  reduce  them,  unsupported  as  it  was  by  the 
itihabitants ;  and  many  of  them  were  open  partizans  of  Russia. 
About  this  time  the  Sultan  was  busied  in  promoting  the  work 
of  reform  throughout  his  provinces,  as  regarded  the  appoints 
ment  of  the  Pashas  and  the  improvement  of  the  social  con^ 
dilion  of  his  subjects. 
**  A  grcAt  imelioraion  ti>ok  place  in  the  general  admltiistration  of  the 
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Pftfthalic  of  Trcbi2ond,  in  which  Laztstao  wad  included;  the  Pashft  was 

\  disgraced,  and  ordered  to  Constantinople ;  he  wafi  then  re-appointed,  and 
on  hia  return  a  total  change  was  observed  in  his  conduct  and  adminis* 
tration.  As  the  strength  of  the  Derc  Beys  had  always  been  in  the  weak- 
neas  and  mal-administration  of  the  provincial  governors,  this  changi*  in- 
stantly blew  into  a  Hame  the  disafTectton  of  the  Lazes  to  their  hereditary 
chiefs;  these  had  however  numerous  partisans;  they  assembled  troo|i». 
Yousji  Ogiou,  the  most  powerful  of  them,  had  constructed  at  once  a  for- 
tress and  a  palace  at  Bizeh,  and  had  collected  15jOOO  men,  Achmet  Pasha, 
the  Kiaya  of  the  Pasha  of  TrehiTiond,  was  sent  against  him  with,  as  he 
sny^,  rf>00,  or  as  the  Lazes  themaelvca  say,  J  500  men.  One  shot  tihtif 
wnnfirpiL  Yousji  Oglou's  men  dispersed  instantly,  or  joined  the  Sultan's 
troops.  He  Iiiniself  wa^  taken ;  his  castle,  so  extensive  that  it  n^uired  the 
daily  efforts  of  500  men  during  a  month  to  overturn  it,  taken  ;  and  tlie 
other  chiefs  dispersed  to  maintain  thenis-elves  as  long  as  possible  in  their 
holds  ;  but  tliey  were  everywhere  pursued  by  the  indignation  of  the  people  ; 
and  notwithstanding  there  was  not  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pasha  force  sttf. 
ficient.  unassisted,  to  have  reduced  one  of  them  in  bis  stronghold  if  pro- 
perly defended,  yet  in  four  months  not  one  remainod," 

•  «••«• 

*'  There  is  perhaps  no  district  in  any  country,  Sen'ia  excepted*  where 
greater  contentment  prevails  at  this  moment,  or  greater  devotion  to  their 
sovereign  ;  and  the  motives  are  self-evident — ^the  old  abuser  ha%'c  beea 
swept  away»  and  the  new  ones  have  not  been  introduced. 

"  Lazistan  is  a  sample  of  the  feelin§;s  that  would  at  tlus  moment  atiU 
mate  and  connect  the  whole  empire,  if  the  Sultan  had  felt  what  he  could 
moke  of  his  empire  after  be  had  destroyed  the  Janissaries. *'• 

This  instance,  and  we  could  multiply  similar  ones,  is  nat  a 
great  proof  of  the  opposition  of  Turks  to  change, — of  their 
love  of  the  status  quo — and  of  their  hostility  to  the  Sultan's 
reforms. 

If  the  Turks  were  the  creatures  of  habit  and  time,  and  if 
usage  constituted  law  in  their  estimation,  we  should  find  them 
perfectly  enamoured  of  the  mode  of  appointing  their  Pashaa, 
w  hich  before  the  present  Sultan  corrected  it,  had  prevailed  in 
Turkey  from  time  immemorial.  In  those  halcyon  days  of 
Turkisli  glory  the  province  was  set  up  for  hire  to  the  highest 
bidder;  the  successful  candidate  was  sent  to  hia  Paslialtc 
with  almost  full  powers  to  make  the  inhabitants  comniitttHl 
to  hiii  care  disgorge  as  much  of  their  money  and  other  pro- 
perty as  force  or  cunning  could  squeeze  out  of  tlicou  The 
Porte  received  the  stipulated  sum  from  its  nominee,  and  tn- 
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.qtiired  not  how  it  was  procured.  To  such  a  pitch  was  the 
tynmiiy  of  the  Pashas  carried,  that  many  districts  offered  the 
Sitltan  to  pay  directly  iato  the  royal  treasury  more  than  three 
limes  the  nominal  sum  demanded  of  them  as  taxes*  provided 
the  money  might  be  collected  by  an  otHcer  named  by  the 
^orte,  and  totally  distinct  from  the  Pasha. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  the  state  of  misery  which 

the  system  gave  rise  to ;  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  great 

;  of  the  distractions  and  misfortunes  of  the  country  flowed 

the  rapacity  of  the  Pashas.     Within  the  last  four  years. 

It  the  advice  and  instigation  of  one  of  our  own  countrj  men, 

Iwhom  it  is  unnecessary  to  name,  this  state  of  things  has  been 

pery  generally  altered;  the  Pasha  is  now  a  salcu-ied  civil  and 

[inilit4ir>'  judge  ;  a  treasurer  from  the  Porte  accompanies  him 

I  to  his  Piishalic,  and  receives  directly  from  the  communes  the 

I  amount  of  tlieir  contributions ;  the  Pasha  is  persontdly  un- 

fuiLerested  in  the  revenue  of  the  district.     The  residt  is  highly 

tig^the  people  contribute  a  fixed  and  a  liigher  sum  to 

u*,  than  the  foniier  nominal  one,  but  in  reality  mucfi 

I  less  than  what  the  rapacity  or  caprice  of  the  Pashas  extorted 

from  them ;  the  treasury  has  greatly  increased  in  its  receipts — 

'  the  subjects  of  tlie  Porte  contribute  less — ^tlie  Porte  receives 

more. 

*'The  revenue  compared  with  former  periods  is  reduced  by  the  defalca- 
jtioji  of  Uie  tribute  of  Greece,  of  jMoldavia  asd  WaUachia— of  Albania  for 
•many  years — of  Scrvia  and  Bosnia— Egjpt,  Syria  and  Candia --of  Bagdad 
aadofUie  Pashalic  of  Erzerura,  Kars  and  Akhalsich— which  have  scarcely 
[paid  anything  to  the  Porte  since  the  Russian  war.  The  regular  cxpendi- 
,  on  the  other  hand^  for  the  army,  navy  and  administration,  has  been 
■11  f  incrcaaing,  and  has  doubled  within  the  last  eight  years.  This 
'  {l^S)  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  extra  cupenditure,  yet  we 
hate  groiujd  for  asserting  that  there  is  a  larger  surplus  of  revenue  over  cx- 
k  pendjtarfr  than  has  been  obtained  for  a  century." 

aese   facts  are   adduced   by   the   author  of  "  England, 

ace,  Russia  and  Turkey/^  to  prove  the  increased  pro- 

I  diiction  and  consumption,  which  must  however  have  resulted 

from  an  improvement  in  the  social  condition  of  the  people^ — 

the  direct  and  natural  result  of  the  administrative  reforms  of 

the  Stiltan. 

It  would  be  an  easy  and  agi^eeable  task  to  bring  forward 
numerous  proofs  that  the  administrative  reforms  of  the  Sul* 
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tan  have  met  mth  support  and  gratitude  from  all  classes  of 
his  subjects ;  and  that  he  carries  along  with  him  the  opinion 
of  the  whole  empire,  in  all  the  changes  which  an  impartial 
judge  would  declare  wise  and  desirable :  that  he  has  unfortu- 
nately endeavoured  to  introduce  innovations  which  were  to- 
tally unfitted  for  the  nature  of  Turkish  character^  we  readily 
admit;  and  that  the  Turks  have  uniformly  opposed  such 
ruinous  projects^  we  also  admit  and  rejoice  at* 

Turkey  is  not  divided  into  two  or  more  parties  diametrically 
opposed  in  opinion  on  the  best  interests  of  the  country ;  a 
measure  is  felt  by  every  indi\ddualj  not  a  member  of  the  Di- 
van, to  be  either  just  or  otherwise,  and  it  is  at  once  treated  as 
it  deserves — received  or  rejected.  While  the  Sultan  therefore 
continues  to  act  in  consonance  with  the  true  interests  of  the 
empire^  his  acts  will  be  hailed  and  promulgated  by  his  sub- 
jects, and  he  will  meet  but  with  one  party — that  of  justice* 

When  we  consider  the  misfortunes  which  Turkey  has  had 
to  contend  with  for  the  last  twelve  years,  and  think  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  strides  she  has  made  in  reform, — instead  of  setting 
down  the  Turks  as  the  violent  opponents  of  progress,  which 
our  authoress  represents  them,  we  confess  that  we  should  pro- 
nounce them  as  diametrically  the  reverse. 

An  ancient  soldiery,  \nth  whose  existence  and  exploits  were 
associated  the  proudest  recollections  of  Turkey,  has  been  de- 
stroyed ;  a  very  large  military  force,  upwards  of  100,<XX)  men, 
is  established  and  trained  in  European  discipline;  a  large 
navy  is  afloat,  consisting  of  some  of  the  finest  vessels  in  the 
world,  built  by  foreigners ;  military  schools  are  established 
in  almost  even^-  barrack,  where  the  pupils  are  rewarded  by 
commissions  according  to  their  merit|  and  where  merit  h  tlie 
only  road  to  honours. 

A  medical  school,  under  able  professors,  is  instituted  in 
Constantinople,  on  the  very  best  principles,  combining  prac* 
tice  with  theory ;  the  Pashas,  instead  of  being  sent  to  tlic 
provinces  as  formerly,  in  the  character  of  Farmcrs-Genend — 
witli  liberty  to  make  their  charge  as  i>rofitable  as  extortNm 
and  the  dread  of  the  bow-string  could  make  it, — are  now  {Mid 
a  salarjs  and  vested  only  with  the  powers  of  civil  and  military 
judges,  not  of  revenue  officers.  The  power  of  death  has  been 
taken  away  from  every  functionary,  and  no  punishment  caa 
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I  now  inflated  witliout  a  sentence  from  an  impartial  and  in- 
dependent  tribunal  of  judges  specially  appointcdp 
'*  1  will  take  your  head  off,*'  was  formerly  a  familiar  phrase 
Ifac  month  of  the  provincial  Governor; — the  expression,  if 
lltfi^  now^  woidd  call  forth  a  laugh.*    A  newspaper,  conducted 
by  Eiiroi)eans  and  natives,  is  weekly  published,  in  which  the 
licta  of  the  Government  are  discussed ;  and  such  is  the  effect 
pf  thiA  publication  on  the  people  and  rulers,  "  that  a  few  lines  of 
praise  or  bhune  in  this  paper  have  an  effect  on  men  in  Tur- 
key, which  we  can  with  diificulty  conceive,  living  as  we  do, 
in  a  country  where  the  fountains  of  right  and  wrong  are  al- 
[**  most  broken  up  by  party  dissensions t*"  Roads  are  in  coiu"se 
uf  construction  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  othen  and 
arncd  on  with  an  activity  that  would  surprise  Mac  Adam, 
iTlie  police  is  merely  for  preserving  order,  totally  unconnected 
Iwith  political  espionage,  and  is  almost  confined  to  the  Chris- 
[tian  quarter  of  the  cities.     To  crown  all,  the  Sultan  has  re- 
[fomied  his  household,  and  ha»  carried  his  retrenchments  so 
Ifar,  that  we  are  afraid  of  enumerating  them,  after  the  late  de- 
llNile»  on  the  Pension-list  in  the  Parliament  of  England* 

In  an  account  of  a  most  sweeping  reform  in  the  Junctions 
of  the  Divauy  by  which  he  has  reduced  the  expenses  of  his 
leoiirl  from  twenty-four  to  seven  millions  of  piastres,  the  Sul- 
}tan  thus  announces  to  the  nation  his  reasons  for  the  change. 
^|t  WAS  iadispeo&ablc  that  some  of  these  offices  should  be  entirely  sup- 
eI«  tod  otbcfi  considerably  modified,  so  that  to  each  appointment  ia 
Fdt^ercat  mmistertai  departments  there  should  in  faturc  be  uU ached  an 
ftrtw9  laboHr,**  (no  eiaecures,  in  other  words,)  *'  and  consequently  a  rc- 
Dpropriatc  to  the  rank  and  the  support  of  the  person  filling 
fit**-  Ottoman,  Jan.  17 th,  1834. 

The  same  nde  was  applied  to  the  administration  as  to  the 
^houseboldj  and  the  aboUtion  of  offices  has  been  carried  on  in 
most  Radical  spirit, 

A  national  militia  has  been  set  on  foot,  and  has  answered 

I  ihc  expectations  formed  of  it :  the  Sultan^  secure  in  the 

■btions  of  his  people,  and  dreading  the  depopulating  effects 

Fcf  keeping  up  a  stantling  army,  and  the  injuries  it  would  in- 

I  flict  on  agriculture  and  commerce,  hesitated  not  in  placing 

[arms  in  the  hands  of  the  yeomamy  of  the  empire,  and  in  the 
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following  words  proclaimed  to  the  world  a  refutation  of  the 
idle  and  oft-i*epeated  cant  of  his  ha\^ng  rendered  himself  nn 
popular  by  his  refonns : — **  To  relieve  the  people  from  thos< 
'*  heavy  burdens,  to  prevent  disastrous  depopulatiou,  and  ai 
"  the  same  time  to  insure  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  tcrri- 
"  tory  by  an  imposinf^  number  of  able  and  well-disci plinecf 
**  troops,  his  Highness  wishes  that  every  Mussulman  in  th 
^*  vigour  of  liie  should  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  arms  ^lxxA 
**  military  exercise — devoting  to  those  exercises  only  his  in* 
**  tervals  of  leisure,  without  tpiitting  his  native  town^  and 
"  without  renouncing  the  labours  of  his  profession.'*  This 
measure  has  had  the  best  effect ;  a  standing  army  is  as  much 
opposed  to  tlie  feelings  of  the  Mussulmans  as  conscription 
and  a  press-gang  can  make  it, — ^and  in  this  respect  at  leasts 
they  resemble  their  western  neighbours. 

With  these  observ^ations  we  dismiss  Miss  Pardoe's  tmme-' 
ritcd  criticisms  on  the  Turkish  administration  and  the  Turk- 
ish people.  She  considers  it  a  matter  of  gtiod  taste,  and  per- 
haps of  wit,  to  ridicule  the  character  of  the  Sultan.  In  every 
sentence  of  her  work  where  the  name  of  that  remarkable  man 
is  mentioned,  we  find  it  coupled  with  some  epithet  or  obser- 
vation which  cannot  fail  to  leave  on  an  European  mind  the 
impression  of  his  being  a  silly,  conceited  and  debased  fool — ^a 
thing  of  '*  i"ags  and  patches  '*  as  she  courteously  denominates 
him — whose  time  and  thoughts  arc  chiefly  taken  up  in  paint* 
ing  his  face,  croppmg  his  beard,  and  ogling  the  fair  Europeans 
whom  chance  throws  in  his  way;  we  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  he  is  a  far  ditTercnt  character.  If  he  is  unpopular 
in  any  thing,  it  is  in  promoting  some  Eiu^opean  innovations 
which  would  be  most  destructive  to  the  interests  of  his  coun- 
try, and  exactly  the  very  ones  which  our  Authoress,  et  id  ffc- 
nwf  omney  would  approve. 

The  indolent  disposition  of  the  Mussulmans — the  apatlic- 
tic  and  venal  nature  of  the  Divan — the  hatred  of  the  Rayahs 
to  the  Porte — the  degraded  stxite  of  the  Empire,  and  the  radi- 
cal incapacity  of  the  H'urkish  people  for  making  those  strides 
in  civilization  which  she  represents  the  Greeks  as  actively 
engaged  in,  are  statements  which  do  not  suq)rise  us  any  more 
than  her  encomiums  on  Logothcti  and  all  the  other  hirelings 
who  graced  the  Russo-Greek  fdtes  and  ceremonieii  at  the  Fa- 
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Mr, — ^^'hen  we  recollect  tliat  from  the  first  day  of  her  landing 
f  at  Gilala,  until  she  letl  Coiistaiitinople,  her  associates  and 
I  Mends  were  that  very  Russian  party.  In  all  her 
optnionsi  in  all  her  observations,  even  when  made  against  the 
emissaries  and  policy  of  the  Czar,  any  one  conversant  with 
the  !>ait  thro^Ti  out  by  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh  to  catch 
the  unsuspicious  gulls  of  England  and  of  Europe,  \nll  have 
no  difficulty  in  tracing  them  to  their  proper  80urce,  But 
that  she  should  justify  her  assumed  title  of"  the  faithful  and 
honest  Chronicler  of  Turkish  life,^' — living  as  she  did,  in  an 
aosphere  where  few  of  the  feelings  of  the  Mussulmans 
Id  penetrate, — would  be  placing  her  above  the  frailties  of 
human  nature. 

Not  satisfied  with  infonning  her  readers  of  the  capture  she 
made  of  the  poor  Sultanas  heart  one  fine  morning  at  a  pro- 
cesaion,  she  also  entertains  them  vrith  an  account  of  her  in- 
fluence over  the  whole  body  politic  of  the  Di\  an,  in  a  con- 
Tcrsalion  she  had  with  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs — the 
Reis.^  Effendi.    After  sundi'y  compliments  paid  to  the  young 
lady,  he  said,  "  Were  you  at  liberty  to  select  the  next  Turki&h 
'Wmbassador  to  England,  teU  me  iVankly,  whom  should  you 
"dioose  ? ''   Miss  Pardoe  answered,  "  Redschid  Bey,  the  pre- 
sent minister  at  Paris;"  aiid  then  she  tells  the  Reiss  Effendi 
the  fact  (which  of  course  she  wiis  very  competent  to  do)  that, 
^  had  the  Sublime  Porte  sent  Redschid  Bey  to  London  a 
"  few  years  ago,  ihe  English  would  have  had  a  more  exalted 
opinion  of  its  diplomacy  than  they  have  now."    **  Little 
1*^  did  I  imagine,  when  I  thus  undisguisedly  gave  my  opinion 
[*'  of  the  Turkish  minister  Youssouf  Pasha,  that  the  firman 
1^^  would  be  soon  despatched  which  contained  his  transfer  to 
n  the  court  of  England ;— and  I  was  ;iot  a  little  amused  when 
[^  I  was  told,  some  time  afterwards,  that  the  Reiss  Effendi,  in 
giving  the  information  of  Redschid  Bey^s  arrival  in  London 
['^  la  a  friend  of  mine,"  added,  with  a  quiet  smile,  "  You  may 
'**  as  well  tell  your  Frank  fi*iend  that  the  new  Ilchi  is  in  En- 
J"  gland  Ijefore  her.     She  will  perhaps  be  glad  to  hear  that  he 
I**  18  the  individual  whom  she  would  have  herself  selected/* 
W     ''    'loe's  pet  sin  is  an  inordinate  ambition  for  a  bom- 
ll<        I    iHO  sort  of  style;  once  fairly  started,  there  are  no 
liDiits  to  the  extravagant  nonsense  which  she  puts  on  paper^^ 
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in  this  respect.  Rivers^  stars,  dreams^  moons,— every  depart- 
ment of  nature  and  art^  in  short,  is  pressed  Into  her  service 
to  lumish  the  most  far-fetched  metaphors  that  poor  brain 
was  ever  tortured  to  invents  We  select  a  few  passagea  from 
a  chapter  concerning  the  marriage  festivities  of  the  Sultan';* 
daughter.  She  takes  for  her  model  a  letter  addressed  by  the 
Seraskier  to  the  Sultan,  in  gi*atitude  (pretended,  saya  ahe)  for 
some  honour  conferred  on  him  by  his  Imperial  Master, 

*•  Your  sublime  favour  has  been  as  a  Boutheni  sua,  piercing  crcn  into 
the  remote  corner  of  my  insignificanre  .'  Had  I  all  the  fori'St  boughi^  of 
the  universe  for  pens,  and  the  condensed  stars  of  Heaven  for  a  pagt?  ** 

— (stars  are  nothing, — mere  points  and  commas ;  we  advise 
**  the  whole  finnament^'  in  her  next  edition}^ — 

**  whereon  to  inscribe  your  bountieB,  I  should  lack  both  apace  and  meani 
to  record  thera." 

We  remember  certain  lines  vei*y  like  this  poetic  epistle  of 
old  Koshrew,  but  we  cannot  recollect  who  the  author  waa ; 
perhaps  Miss  Pardoe's  informant  could  telL  The  Hues  run 
somewhat  thus : 

"  Could  we  with  ink  the  ocean  till. 
Were  Earth  of  parchment  niadt*. 
And  every  single  stick  a  quill, 
Each  man  a  scribe  by  trade ; 
To  write  the  praise  of  half  the  sex 
Would  drink  that  ocean  dry," 
&c.  &c,  &c, 

*'  In  this  style"  (of  the  letter)  **  should  he  or  she  wlio  undertakes  to  1 
come  their  Chronicler  shap^  the  period  in  which  are  detailed  the  mar 
festivities  of  the  Princess  Mihirmfiih.  The  pen  should  be  tipped  with  dia- 
mond dust,  and  the  paper  powdered  with  seed-pearls.  All  the  hyprrbolei 
&f  the  Arabian  story-tellers  should  be  heaped  together,  as  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow  are  piled  upon  the  clouds  which  pillow  tlie  setUng  son  ;  and 
OS  the  gorgeous  iatl  of  the  peacock  serves  to  withdraw  the  eye  from  its 
coarse  and  ungainly  feet,  so  should  the  glowing  sentences  that  dilate  on 
the  glories  of  the  show,  veil  from  the  vision  of  the  rcailcr  the  i>alUy  ilc- 
tails  that  would  tend  to  dissolve  the  enchantment." 

Miss  Pardoe  sticks  to  her  intentions,  and  gives  u  It  i  ,  at 
least  in  thiiij  cluipter,  except  glowing  Rentences,  '  ^.-uriiua 
tails  **  of  Pashas  and  commanders,  and  a  full  blaze  of  ♦*  cotoura 
of  the  rainbow :  *' — the  follo\^ing  quotation  would  do  honour 
to  the  high  j)nest  of  fire  worshippers,  and  we  aerioublj  rc- 
conuneud  it  to  the  attention  of  Moore  i — in  another  editioa 
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of  Lalla  Rookh  he  might  find  it  full  of  good  hints  for  Gheber 
prayers.  It  was  called  forth  on  witnessing  the  illuminations 
of  llie  marriage  f&tes. 

"  And  now,  ye  Spirits  of  fire,  who  guard  the  subterranean  flames  which 
are  only  suffered  to  flash  forth  at  intervals  from  the  crater  of  some  fierce 
Yokano : — ^ye,  whose  brows  are  girt  with  rays  of  many-coloured  radiance, 
whoae  loins  are  cinctured  by  the  lightning,  and  whose  garments  are  of 
the  tint  which  hangs  like  a  drapery  over  the  cineritious  remnants  of  a  con- 
flagrated city: — ^ye,  who  must  have  left  your  lordliest  pageants  over- 
matched, lend  me  a  pen  cffire," 

— (and  in  mercy  to  her  fingers,  we  hope  when  they  hear  and 
grant  her  prayer,  they  will  also  let  her  borrow  a  pair  of  As- 
bestos gloves,) — 

"  drawn  from  the  pinion  of  your  bravest  sprite,  and  fashioned  with  an 
iwwroaght  diamond !"  &c.  &c. 
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Article  IV. 

State  means  of  etnphybig  labour,  and  promoting  hidastry  in 

Irelund. 

We  have  in  our  preceding  numbers  advocated  the  intra- 
dnction  of  a  Poor-Law  into  Ireland  as  a  first  step  in  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement.  It  will,  we  feel  satisficdj  produce 
peace — peace  Industrj' ;  and  industry"  in  Ireland  must  precede 
and  invite  English  capital.  But  Ireland,  herself,  has  not 
enough  of  means  and  stiraidus  to  produce  the  necessary  de- 
gree of  active  industry.  The  action  of  the  government  will 
therefore  be  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  give  the  impulse. 

A  good  system  of  internal  communication  by  means  of 
canals  and  roads  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  engines  of  pros- 
perity, and  this  is  a  work  which,  where  other  means  do  not 
exist  to  effect  It,  the  government  is  called  upon  to  undertake. 
It  has  been  urged, — and  England  has  been  referred  to  in  proof 
of  the  soundness  of  the  theory, — that  the  construction  of  works 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  may  be  safely  left  to  private  pro- 
jectoi*s,  because  private  luttTest  calcidates  Avith  the  greatest 
accuracy  the  works  most  likely  to  prove  successful  specula^ 
tiona ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  goveniment  to  regulate  and 
control,  rather  than  to  originate  such  undertakings ;  that 
if  such  works  be  not  the  object  of  private  enterprise,  it  is  a 
proof  that  they  are  not  likely  to  prove  remunerative  under- 
takings ;  and  that  to  apply  capital  to  their  construction  must 
be  injurious  to  the  community,  by  withdrawing  it  from  pro- 
ductive circulation :  that,  moreover,  the  experience  derivable 
from  the  prosecution  of  public  works  in  Ireland  does  not  hold 
out  any  inducement  for  adopting  a  different  line  of  policy 
with  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  empire. 

This  may  be  a  proper  rule  with  respect  to  a  highly  culti* 
vated  and  prosperous  country  like  England ;  but  it  cannot 
be  applied  generally ;  and  especially,  it  cannot  be  applie<i  to 
Ireland.  The  great  natural  capabilities  which  that  country 
presents  remain  undeveloped — her  numerous  rivers  unna- 
\igable — ranals  and  roads  unfinished — railroads  project cd» — 
but  with  one  exception,  un constructed ;  and  all  this*  has  been 
the  disastrous  result  of  applying  to  Ireland  the  principle,  thflfe 


I 
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Btlioiial  works,  which  private  projectors  do  not  consider  it 
I  their  interest  to  undertake,  ought  not  therefore  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  state.  The  experience  of  ancient  and  modern 
'  times  sufficiently  attests  the  fallacy  of  this  principle,  Ahnost 
ail  the  ^cat  public  works  of  antiquity  were  constructed  at  the 
expense  of  the  Prince^  or  the  State ;  the  importance  of  lead- 
ing lines  of  communication  by  means  of  roads  and  canals  was 
fidly  understood  at  a  very  remote  period^  and  these  were  in 
all  civilized  states  an  especial  object  of  public  attention* 

Herodotus  relates,  that  the  Cnidians,  a  people  of  Caria 

[in  Asia  Minor,  had  undertaken  to  make  a  canal  through 

the   Isthmus  which  joins  that  peninsula  to  the  continent, 

I  but  the  oracle   interdicted  it,  and   they  were   superstitious 

enough  to  give  up  the  undertaking.     If  this  had  happened  in 

I  modem  times,  we  should  have  shrewdly  suspected  that  the 

I  oracle  was  a  political  economist,  and  had  given  a  voice  against 

\  the  work  because  it  wjis  proposed  to  be  undertaken  at  the  ex- 

I  pcnse  of  the  State.    The  numerous  canals  in  Egypt  which  can 

yet  be  traced,  although  they  are  in  a  great  measure  filled  up 

*  by  the  sands  of  the  desert,  attest  how  much  the  commercial 

1  greatness  of  that  country  depended  on  its  means  of  internal 

I  transport.     Several  of  the  Egyptian  Icings  attempted  to  unite 

iKile  to  the  Red  Sea  by  a  navigable  canal.     This  great  work 

i  bcg^n  by  Necos  the  son  of  Psammeticus,  and  completed 

by  the  second  Ptolemy*,     It  is  now  difficult  to  discover  the 

least  traces  of  it* 

There  is  no  country  of  the  world  where  the  advantages  of 

leanab  have  been  so  much  appreciated,  not  even  excepting 

Holland,  as  in  China,     The  rivers  that  intersect  that  empire 

j  idl  intercommunicate  by  means  of  canals,  and  floating  cities 

jare  there  to  he  found  inhabited  by  multitudes  who  dwell  upon 

[the  waters,     Tlie  grnud  canal  can  only  be  equalled  as  an 

f  example  of  human  labour  by  the  great  wall  in  that  empire, 

and  ia  the  most  stupendous  work  of  the  kind  that  ever  has 

been  cxecutedt*     Rayual  thus  describes  the  labours  of  the 


jriua  wfts  jircvcriicil  from  comptrring  it.  owing  to  the 
^ca ;  but  iU&t  tlie  sccfind  Ptolemy  cthviate*!  this  olijec- 
1,  33.)     This  canal  wa*  apcncd  under  the  Catiphate  of 


,  lion 
|thtt^ 

f   i  cribcd  in  the  Cluncsc  annals,  ^  hlcli»  if  they  were  not  the  most 

I  nmiur  of  in  the  world,  might  well  he  doubted,  to  have  (occupied  the 

lUtmiir  of  I  -.tfitl  men  dating  forty-three  years. 

vouviu — >;"xin,         "   k 
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Chinese  in  the  formation  of  the  canals,  raads  and  bridges 
which  traverse  and  adorn  their  Empire,  "  Les  Chinoia  onl 
**  repousse,  contenu,  maitris^  POcean,  comme  les  Eg}  ptien^ 
'^  dompterent  Ic  NiU  lis  ont  rejoint  au  continent  des  terres 
*^  que  les  eaux  en  avaient  separees,  lis  luttent  encore  contre 
"  ce  mouvement  sup^rieur,  qui,  tenant  au  systerae  de8  cieux 
►  ^-  chaBse  la  mer  d'orient  en  Occident.  Les  Chinois  opposcnl 
*^  a  Taction  de  Tunivers  la  reaction  de  rindustrie  ;  et  tandis 
"que  les  nations  les  plus  cel^bres  ont  seconde  par  la  fli- 
**reur  des  couqu^tes  les  mains  d^vorantes  du  temps  dans 
"la  devastation  du  globe,  ils  combat  tent  et  rctardcnt  let 
"  progres  successifs  de  la  destruction  universelle,  par  det 
"  efforts  qui  parottroient  surtuttureUy  sHis  n'^toient  coniinutis 
"  e^  setmdles^J* 

The  Greeks,  who  received  their  knowledge  of  arts  and 
commerce  from  the  Egyptians  and  Tyriaus,  and  who,  im- 
pro\ing  upon  the  models  that  had  been  handed  down  to 
them,  advanced  both  arts  and  industry  to  such  great  per- 
fection, conceived  and  attempted  to  execute  the  magni- 
ficent design  of  making  a  navigable  passage  from  the 
Ionian  Sea  into  the  Archipelago,  by  cutting  a  canal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  This  was  afterwards  attempted  by 
Julius  Cjcsar,  but  without  success,  the  failure  in  both  cases 
most  probably  arising  from  tgnorancc,  at  that  period,  of  the 
use  of  water  locks.  The  Raman  Emperor  did  succeed,  how- 
ever, in  works  of  perhaps  greater  benefit  to  the  Roman  people, 
— the  construction  of  a  fine  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
and  the  draining  of  the  Pontine  marshest  Ehaisus,  who 
achieved  such  victories  upon  the  Rhine  in  the  time  of  Angus* 
tus,  and  who  carried  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  had  a 
canal  cut  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Issel,  and  formed,  as  wt  art? 
told  by  Pliny,  u  new  mouth  from  the  Rhine  to  the  sea*  A 
canal  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Maese,  supposed  to  be  that 
now  commencing  at  Leyden  and  passing  Deltl  to  its  junction 
with  the  Maese  at  Sluys,  was  also  made  by  the  Romans, 
Strabo  states  that  several  wei-e  constructed  in  Btrotia  for 
drawing  off  and  keeping  at  certain  levels  the  waters  of  Lake 
Cupais ;  and  it  is  said  that  30,000  men  were  employed  da 
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'ring  twelve  years  in  making  the  ciin&I  from  the  Fucine  Lake 

(now  Lake  Cclano)  into  the  river  Liri.     This  still  exists,  and 

[  lA  round  most  useful  in  draining  oft^  the  waters  of  the  Lake, 

■  iiiid  keeping  them  at  a  fixed  level ;  the  purpose  for  which  it 

was  originally  intended. 

But  it  's  bending  nations  under  the  same  yoke,  and 

not  by  them  with  the  bonds  of  commerce,  that  the 

I  Romans  sought  to  extend  the  communications  of  men.     Their 
f  cittials  (with  the  exception  of  those  used  for  the  purposes  of 
dratntng)  were  like  their  roads,  formed  for  military  purposes. 
The  latter  are  surjirising  monuments  of  skill  and  labour* 
Th-r  :l  from  the  Forum  at  Rome,  traversed  Italy,  and 

I  per  he  provinces  to  the  most  remote  bounds  of  the  em- 

[iBTB.  The  line  of  communication  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus 
I  JeniJKnIem  was  estitnated  at  the  length  of  four  thousand 
eighty  Roman  miles*.  The  public  roads  ran  in  direct 
jthout  regard  to  natural  obstacles.  Mountains  were 
9ugh,  and  arches  tlirown  over  the  broadest  and  most 
m[ud  streamsf*  These  roads  were  composed  of  sand  and 
gravd,  which  were  combined  with  cement  that  became  in  time 
tt  hard  as  flint.  ITiey  were  raised  in  the  centre  and  paved 
with  large  stonesj.  The  rapidity  oi  travelling  on  them  by 
means  of  posts  established  at  short  stages  of  five  miles,  at  each 
of  which  forty  horses  were  constantly  in  readiness,  was  as 
great  as  horse  power  could  make  it§.  These  posts  were  im- 
prrial,  but  private  citizens  were  sometimes  honoured  with  an 
ordier  for  their  use.  In  the  time  of  Theodosius,  Ca^sarius,  a 
magistrate,  posted  in  this  manner  from  Antioch  to  Constanti- 
nople in  five  and  a  half  days,  the  distance  being  725  Roman, 
or  6455  English  miles |]<     This  indulgence  was  however  rare; 
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for  we  find  Pliny,  although  a  minister,  apologizing  for  grant- 
ing the  use  of  the  posts  to  his  wife  on  business  of  importance 
to  the  state*. 

Into  England,  France  and  Germany  the  Romans  intro- 
duced, with  their  arms,  the  models  of  internal  communi- 
cation, upon  which  these  countries  have  generally  improved, 
while  they  have  converted  tliem  to  a  purpose  nobler  than 
conquest, — the  interchange  of  the  productions  of  labour. 

France  took  precedence  of  England  by  more  than  a  cen- 
tury in  public  works. 

The  canal  of  Briare,  (so  called  from  commencing  at  that 
town  in  Burgundy)  connecting  the  rivers  Loire  and  Seine,  was 
begun  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  FouHh,  and  finished  under 
the  direction  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
Thirteenth. 

The  canal  of  Orleans,  forming  another  communication  be- 
tween these  two  great  rivers,  was  begun  in  1 67-^j  and  finished 
by  Philip  of  Orleans,  Regent  of  France,  during  the  minority  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth.  But  the  greatest  and  most  useful  national 
work  in  that  country  is  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  which  unites 
the  ocean  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  imdertaken  by  Louia 
the  Fourteenth,  and  the  expense  of  the  work  defrayed  in  a  grent 
measure  from  his  own  resources ;  planned  by  the  celebrated 
engineer  Francis  Riquet,  in  166(>,  and  finished  within  a  period 
of  fifteen  years.  It  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  first 
canal  on  which  tunnels  were  uRcdf, 

Russia  is  a  remarkable  example  of  enterprize  in  works  of « 
like  description.     Since  the  reign  of  Peter  the  First  constant 

*  Epistle  X,  121-122. 

t  Thw  great  work  begins  isnth  a  large  rcscrrdr  4000  par f^-  •-  '■^"- —'— ^nep* 
ftnd  tweuty-foyr  feet  deep,  wliich  receivei  many  tpnngiifrotn  r  ^tre* 

Tlie  canal  is  about  ^ixty-four  leag:iipa  in  length,  U  tupplied  by  .^  iru« 

and  is  fitmished  with  104  locks,  of  about  eight  feet  rise  each,  Jn  &onie  placet  it 
passes  over  bridges  of  vast  height ;  and  in  others  it  is  cut  through  solid  n>ckft  for  alHHit 
ioOO  paces*  At  one  end  it  joins  the  river  Garonne  near  Thoulouae,  and  tcrminaiev 
at  the  other  in  the  lake  of  Tac,  which  extends  to  the  port  of  Cettc  It  haa  a 
large  tunnr^    '•  *«"•-';         r  ;-iTain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belgien. 

Lord  h>  this  canal  iu  tin*follo\ring  terras; — ^"  To  Colbert 

Pranceisim  il>le*t  public  works— the  rruialwliisli  Tolfr^  tin*  Me- 

>  diterrouean  and  the  ocean.  He  adopted  and  executed  a  ]w  <  ing 

,  the  reign  of  Francis  llic  First,  and  renewed  under  that  nf  I  ch 

tli^eussion  has  taken  place  on  the  question  to  i^b  <  fx- 

\  cent  ion  ;  hut  he  that  as  it  inay»  it  is  impoiEiibte  t«»  «^ 

having  undertaken  the  work,  and  appropriated  fund^  lur  ii%  cumpicuon.  — j'tmc$ 
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eflbrU  have  been  made  to  render  the  principal  rivers  and  lakes 
of  that  country  navigable,  and  for  their  intercommimicationj — 
a  difficulty  rendered  all  but  insurmountable  by  the  cataracts 
with  which  the  course  of  these  niighty  streams  is  impeded. 
Art  has,  however^  triumphed  in  a  surprising  manner  over  na- 
f ;  and  a  complete  chain  of  water  communication  traverses 

It  great  empire  from  St,  Petersburgh  to  the  Casjnan  Sea. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  refer  to  Holland — where  an  opulent 
state  has  been  raised  out  of  a  marsh,  by  intersecting  it  \^ith 
canals ;  to  Germany — the  Netherlands — or  the  other  states  of 
Europe,  to  provc^  that  to  facilitate  the  intercoiu'se  between 
one  district  and  another,  to  lessen  the  expense  of  carriage, 
and  thus  to  develope  internal  wealth  and  distribute  the  pro- 
tiuctions  of  labour,  has  been  a  paramount  object  of  concern  to 
ahno&t  every  state  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  We  accordingly 
find  that  tJie  government  in  each  has  applied  the  national 
lunda  to  an  extent  that  was  only  limited  by  the  national  re- 
ftources, — for  the  purpose  of  constructing  roads,  making  rivers 
Qa\igable,  cutting  canals,  and  bringing  art  to  turn  to  profit, 

I  reduce  to  submission  the  channels  which  nature  has  sup- 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  aU  countries  for  the  obvious 
purpose  of  intercommunication. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  notwithstanding  the  great 
natural  means  which  England  possessed  for  the  fonnation  of 
canals,  from  her  numerous  rivers  and  insular  position,  she 
was  the  last  country  in  Europe  to  avail  herself  of  her  internal 
advantages.  Her  commercial  operations  extended  to  evciy 
imrt  of  the  world ;  but  while  she  wielded  ''  le  trident  de  Nep- 
tune,— ce  sceptre  du  monde,"  and  tilled  her  numerous  ports 
with  the  productions  of  every  country,  her  majestic  rivers 
(lowed  iflly  to  the  ocean. 

In  the  reign  of  Gueen  Elizabeth  the  learned  and  eccentric 
John  Dec  wmte  a  curious  tract,  entitled  **  General  and  rare 
memorials  pertmjmng  lo  the  Arte  of  Navigation^*  in  which  lie 
laid  down  a  plan  of  intersecting  England  with  canals,  and 
ached  the  bold  project  of  forming  a  navigable  internal  pas- 
f  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  to  Carlisle,  and  tlirough  these 
town^n  to  unite  the  German  Ocean  with  the  Irish  Sea»  He 
also  recommended  a  canal  from  Southampton  to  London,  to 
preserve  ships  from  the  dangers  and  delay  of  a  coast  passage. 
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The  following  is  the  line  wliich  he  proposed  for  that  pur- 
pose: 

"  From  South  Hampton  to  Winchester, 
From  Winchester  to  Akesford. 
From  Alresford  a  cutt  to  be  made  to  iUton, 
From  iVlton  to  Godilmain  (Godalniing), 
From  Godilmain  to  Gilford  (Guildford). 
From  Gilford  to  Cobham, 

So  into  Old  Thames/^ 
Afler  urging  the  advantages  of  several  other  lines  of  inland 
water  transit,  he  add%  ^'  That  all  navigable  rivers  be  putt  to 
*'  that  uae,  and  all  mills  and  weirs  upon  them  if  not  removed^ 
"  then  a  passage  to  be  cutt  by  them;  that  all  rivers  tlmt  arc 
"  titt  for  navigation  be  skowered  and  oj>ened^  and  such  cutts 
"  into  other  rivers  bee  made  as  will  make  them  most  profit- 
**  able  to  the  country  and  most  communicable.  Tho9e  ^reai 
^'  e^vpetiMjull  works  which  the  counlry  is  not  able  to  vneld  to  be 
**  done  by  the  king  hirmel/e,  as  opening  of  rivers,  setting  up  the 
*^  fishing f  building  of  stone  bridges f  highways/'  ^c. 

The  scientific  knowledge  of  this  singular  man  was  greatly  in 
advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  hvcd,  but  his  sagacity  was 
strangely  mingled  with  the  prevailing  follies  of  his  time, — a 
passion  for  judicial  astrology,  the  cabala,  and  the  search  for 
the  philosopher's  stone.  His  reply  to  those  who  questioned 
his  reveries,  was  **  Qui  non  intelligit,  aut  discat,  aut  taceat." 
At  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  was  called  upon  by  her  coun- 
cil to  consult  tlie  stars  as  to  the  appointment  of  a  fitting  day 
for  her  coronation,  upon  which  subject  he  afterwards  delivered 
a  discourse,  Tlic  Queen  called  him  "^er  Philosopher;"  and  that 
she  honoured  him  with  her  especial  regard  would  appear  (torn 
the  fallowing  passage  in  a  work  of  that  [jeriod*.  **  On  Sep* 
**  tember  1/  (1580),  the  Queen  cjime  from  Richmond  in  her 
*^  coach,  shce  took  Mortlake  in  the  way,  and  seeing  Mr»  Dee 
**  at  the  door,  beckoned  him  to  come  to  her  coach  side,  pulled 
**  off  her  glove,  and  gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss;  desired  him  to 
*^  come  oftener  to  court,  and  let  her  know  by  one  of  her 
**  privy  chamber  be  was  there.'*  The  passages  from  hh 
tract  on  navigation  which  we  have  quoted  are  in  manuKripIt 
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and  difficult  to  dedphen  It  is  addressed  "  To  my  very  ho-* 
nonble  frcnde,  Syr  Edward  Dyer,  Knight*,"  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  his  project  of  joiuing  the  German  Ocenn  with 
the  Irish  Sea  was  commenced  to  be  carried  into  effect  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  ymrs  after  the  date  of  his  tract,  by  the  under- 
takers of  the  Ashton-under-Lyne  Canal  (commenced  m  1702), 
©nc  of  the  lines  by  which  tlmt  great  object  has  been  attained. 
Inland  navigation  made  but  little  progress  in  England  du- 
ring the  succeeding  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  the  First* 
Tliere  ift  a  curious  account  to  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  1641,  entitled  **  A  deaigne  for  bringing  a  navigable 
^*  river  from  Rickmansworth,  in  Hartfordshire,  to  St  Gyles 
"  in  the  Fields,  and  objections  against  it  answeredt/'  of  an 
attempt  made  by  Charles  to  appropriate  to  himself  an  enor- 
mous interest  for  grimting  letters  patent  to  certain  under- 
takers for  raising  the  sum  of  i*25,O0O  for  the  supphing  Lou- 
doti  with  water  from  ^*  Hoddeatonj  in  Hartfordahire,"  He 
Agreed  to  grant  these  lcttei*s  patent  upon  their  contracting  to 
allow  him  £40rx>  a  year  {thai  i>,  16  per  cent,  on  the  »um  io  be 
mistd}  out  of  the  profits.  This  contract  was  made  under  the 
preat  seel  after  "  the  king  hearing  the  cause  himself  at  the 
council  table."  M.  de  Boyes,  "  an  expert  German  artist," 
look  the  levels ;  but  it  appeared  that  the  undertakers  deserted 
the  work  a  little  afti^r  it  was  begun,  and  applied  to  be  iVeed 
from  their  securities,  Mr,  Ford  the  wxiter  of  the  pamphlet 
was  willing  to  pay  the  same  interest  for  a  similar  siun,  to  be 
raked  in  like  manner  for  his  *'  designe,"  and  answers  the  ob- 
I  jections  made  to  his  undertaking  it ;  namely,  the  insufficiency 
of  his  securities  tor  duly  performing  tlie  work,  and  '*  Uie 
apoyling  of  corn  mills  and  paper  mills,'^  along  the  line.  He 
is  very  indignant  at  these  objections,  especially  as  he  states 
that  '*  the  business  hath  already  cost  him  £100,  and  the  very 
bill  £24/' 
In  the  beginning  of  the  Protectorate  a  canal  was  opened 

•  Mr.  Dee  ilied  in  160",  tntl  left  a  cabinet  filied  with  curioiitiai,  many  of  them 

Oflib  oi*M  iiiTentiOTi       «...-.. .t... ;>.rf..j ...t  .w,.t  ..*  Li*  «rMi„«  -t  I  -■'.Ion  ia 

im^io  fiilin.  Thit  w  o  to 

Q>i«n  Eliitmbethpii*  ti  part 

He,  arc  preserved  in  the  Cotloa  Library.     Ici  btryjic  a  .UiuaLsp  vwi.  ii,  in 

:h«ra  is  a  tetter  from  Lord  Biirleigh  to  his  son  Cecili  upon  ■*  Mr*  Dec  s 

iiook  Uii  rcfonniTig  the  Cftlctid&r/' 

t  By  Edward  ford,  of  UarUng,  in  Eaaex. 
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between  London  and  Guilford,  a  part  of  the  southern  line  re- 
commended by  John  Dec.  Francis  Mathew,  an  engineefj  at 
that  period,  who  zealously  advocated  the  promotion  of  inland 
navigation  in  England,  describes  it  as  *'  that  late  and  happy 
**  navigation  now  opened  between  London  and  Guillbrd  by 
**  a, powerful  Act  of  ParUammt  first  obtained*." 

In  alluding  to  the  little  that  had  been  effected  In  this 
way  in  England  up  to  his  time,  he  states,  "  Our  Henr}^  the 
*^  First  cut  a  canal  for  the  space  ofr  seven  miles  from  Torksea 
^'  upon  the  Trent,  down  to  the  citie  of  Lincoln,  partly  to  &• 
*^  cilitate  his  own  removes,  he  being  the  first  king  who  brought 
**  progressing  into  fashion,  so  making  the  people  equally  parti- 
*^  dpant  of  him,  that  they  might  sec  and  know  him  better  by 
*^  himself  than  by  his  picture;  the  first  president  1  have  found  in 
"  England  of  joyning  rivers  fur  navigation  t*^^  Tliis  is  an  error 
into  which  he  was  probably  led  by  Camden.  It  is  now  admitted 
that  the  canal  from  Torksey  to  Lincoln,  called  the  Foss-dike, 
was  executed  by  the  Ilomans,  as  a  continuation  of  Caer-dike 
also  executed  by  them,  from  the  river  Nene  near  Peterborough 
in  Northamptonshire,  to  the  river  Witham  below  the  city  of 
Lincoln,  and  that  it  had  been  only  scoured  in  the  reign  of 
King  Henry},  Mathew  had  a  design  of  making  a  canal  from 
London  to  Southampton,  and  also  to  the  Bristol  Choimel ;  his 
address  "to  His  Highness  Oliver  Lord  Protector,"  &c.,  ih 


♦  *'  An  opening  of  rivcra  for  nftvigation ;  the  Ijcncfit  exemplified  h\  the  twfi  An 
of  S^bbnry  and  urisUiL    Londoti,  1656.'^ 

t  Idem. 

X  Camden  quotes  Hovcdcn,  who  copii^d  Simeon  DimdiuciiaLs.  Tl  :  -  m^c 
the  latter  run*  thus; — **  Eodein  anno  112L  Hcnricns  rex,  facto  \on'^  if  '  mtcf- 
fcssione  fossato  a  Turksie  usque  Llncolniani  per  derivationeoi  Trenta;  liuiinnia  fircil 
iter  tiavium/' 

Dr.  Stukdy,  in  his  "  Itmerarium  Ciinosmn,'*  aays,  *'  TJic  village  of  Torksey  wa* 
a  Roman  t<}wn  built  at  the  entrance  of  the  Yo^h  into  the  Trcut,  to  i^ccure  the  ita* 
ligation  of  tho^e  parts,  and  as  a  storehouse  for  com,  and  ivas  \\aJled  abfjut."  Le« 
land  states  that  •'  The  Fosse  diche  bcgynneth  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Lincoln*  and 
so  goeth  to  Torksey  a  ficvcn  mile  btart  in  lentrth.  Bishop  Att^vntrr  hrp^4n  to 
cleanse  Fobsc  diche,  and  did  so  lia!^'        '  '        '^'    V  ev  in  hope  >     '  vt-b 

to  Lincoln,  hut  on  his  death  it  \\>i  y, in  ht»  ai'  fi* 

vers  and  canals  of  Great  Britain,  ii.  , .,    ..    .         .i   '^  '^*-  *ri/M  i  ^Iv^ 

level  of  the  Trent,  and  that  the  account  in  Canulcu  conli  vl» 

In  Domesday  Book  it  is  recorded  that  Torksey  was  a  con  i  the 

Norman  Conquest^  with  two  hundred  bur^SKea  >^ho  posjie^ed  uiaii)  pu^iWge%  on 
condition  that  they  ^houhl  carry  the  kinir'Hamhaxnadors,  a«  often  m  thry  rntri^  tlftn 
^•av,  ''  ■'     "'''      '   '    ■'■  '  ;,..',',       ■"',,,'.         ."  ■ '    , 

the  I 

care  i>*  -"•  ...  ■   ..c... «»....  i„t,  »;.>,  j,v»i*.  ..-.»v,  .^.w  ^,  .,,  mucuu,    luu- 

ward  died  m  iu6ti. 
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laint  and  sagacious.  We  quote  the  following  passages  from 
,,  as  they  appear  very  pertinent  to  the  object  of  our  present 
hour* 

i*'  1  intend/*  he  writes,  "  to  place  oor  citie  of  London,  the  Queenc  of 
rmdc,  u»  a  pretious  diamond  in  the  middle  of  this  golden  ring,  making  her 
ibc  sole  Etnprcasc  of  ail  this  our  Island^  and  circular  commerce  from  one 
ind  of  the  land  to  the  other.  *  '  *  Navigable  ri\xrB«  the  more  places  of  note 
Ikey  p&hA  hy  the  more  they  take  up  or  brtng — still  gleaning  one  commodity 
br  other  from  the  soil  they  pass  through — and  are  supplied  by  every 
Idwh  they  touch  at  with  employment.  The  more  such  navigable  paa- 
ligea  should  meander  and  winde  within  the  land,  still  would  the  benefit 
more  and  more  arise.  In  these  papers  wc  are  not  to  rcBcct  upon  this  island 
ia  capable  of  such  waterings  as  the  flat  Netherlands,  whose  benefits  may 
icem  to  altare  u$  to  the  like  industry.  Nevertheless  England's  fair  val- 
leys and  rich  inlets,  through  which  many  noble  rivers  insinuate  them- 
seWes,  might,  with  the  imitation  of  the  industrious  Nether  landers,  be  made 
^^^JA  inaay  places  doctle  of  navigation,  to  the  inestimable  comfort,  satisfac- 
^^Bon,  caae  and  profit  of  the  public.  The  objections  of  the  differences  of 
^^BoylA  mtist  not  deter  us  from  so  advantageous  an  enterprise — there  wanting 
^HtiKreiinto  nothing  hut  a  power/id  undertaker.  And  since  the  word  under- 
Idler  hath  fallen  from  my  pcn^  it  must  pass  for  a  principle  with  me^  that 
tueli  great  and  public  works  are  not  to  be  attempted  by  private  men  or 
any  particular  corporation.  Bui  mtNti  fit  it  is  even  that  the  Btaie  itarlf 
$k$Mbeihe9ole  utideriaker,  performing  all  at  its  own  proper  charge,  and  so 
may  jttstJy  settle  upon  every  such  passage,  a  reven*w  to  the  CommQnwealth 
tver;  it  being  a  known  maxim,  that  hy  what  the  people,  bjf  themme  the 
\^nt  grometh  rich.  Can  anything/*  he  adds,  "  of  this  nature  seem 
It  to  a  state  rfgohed  to  do  good  to  it9  people  ?  Difficidtita  arc  th& 
'iff  of  narroti*  hearts — suck  is  not  the  heart  of  a  state  I  ** 

After  describing  the  saving  tliat  canals  Avould  make  ia 
the  keeping  of  horses,  he  addsj  with  characteristic  simplicity, 

**  1  confess  I  have  a  compassionate  eye  upon  the  poor  waggoners  who 
ID  the  summer  time,  when  our  highways  were  pleasant,  should  not  have 
wanted  employment  at  least,  between  Calne  and  London*.'* 

The  great  advantages  likely  to  arise  from  the  employment 
«ich  works  give  to  the  people  is  well  described  by  an  imony- 
mous  Avritcr  of  the  period.  His  remarks  woidd  almost  appcarj 
like  the  passages  we  have  quoted,  to  have  been  written  ia  re- 
ference to  Ireland. 

••  People  too  numerous  for  the  place  that  bred  them  become  from  want 

of  employment  poor  and  consequently  discontented,  restless  and  unquiet. 

Kthe  j^foorand  idle  being  put  upon  a  full  employment^ — which  mutually 

ucing  each  other, — tlie  employment  first  begetting  wealth  and  then 


fGovrrnM^ 
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that  wealth  a  greater  employment,  shall  establish  what  art  couM  otver 

yet  find  out,  nor  nature  in  particulars  did  ever  yet  perpetuate— o  oonc^aal 
motion,  excited  hy  itself,  ond  b^  itsc^f  contiuHed  and  advanced^,**  i 

In  the  reigii  of  Charles  the  Second  we  find  not  only  that 
nothing  had  been  done  to  open  any  new  lines  of  inland  navi- 
gation^ of  which  the  country  had  for  a  long  i>eriod  sensibly 
felt  the  want,  but  that  the  canals  cut  by  the  Romans^  to  which 
wc  have  referred,  were  suffered  to  fall  into  decay.  In  the 
preamble  to  an  Act  passed  in  16/1  (22  and  23rd  Charles  11.), 
it  is  stated  "  That  whereas  there  hath  been  for  some  hundred 
"  of  years  a  good  na\igacion  betwixt  the  biirrough  of  Boston 
"  and  the  river  of  Trent,  by  and  through  the  citty  of  Lincolne, 
"  and  thereby  a  great  trade  managed  to  the  benefitt  of  those 
*'  parts  of  Lincoimhire  and  some  parts  of  Nottim/hanishire  and 
"  Yorkshire,  which  afforded  an  honest  emplopnent  and  live- 
**  lijtiQod  to  great  numbers  of  people.  But  at  present  the  said 
**  navigacion  is  much  obstructed  wnA  in  great  decay,  by  reason 
"  that  the  rivers  or  auntient  channells  of  Witham  and  Foss 
*^  dike,  which  runn  betu  ixt  Boston  and  Ti'ent,  are  much  silted 
*^  and  landed  up,  and  thereby  not  passable  with  boats  and 
^^  lyters  as  forftierly,  to  ttie  great  decay  of  the  trade  and  inier< 
*'  course  of  the  said  citty^  and  alt  market  and  otJier  iawn9\ 
**  neare  any  of  the  said  rivers  which  hath  producet  in  ihem 
**  much  poverty  and  depoputationJ'^ 

In  the  reign  of  (iueen  Anne  the  want  of  inland  water 
transit  was  equally  complained  of,  and  yet  no  eflbrt  was  made 
to  remedy  the  evil.  In  the  preamble  to  an  Act  passed  in  that 
reign  for  imposing  a  duty  upon  hawkers  ajul  pedlars,  a  chna 
of  industrious  people  who  traded  throughout  the  provinciad 
t^wns  in  England,  and  who  were  called  into  existence  by  th« 
absence  of  any  great  lines  of  communication  %vhei'eby  the 
towns  and  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  ilistricts  could 
reciprocally  supply  each  other's  wants,  we  find  it  set  forth f, 
that  **  whereas  several  doubts  have  ai'isen  touching  traders  in 
**  the  woollen  or  linen  mam  factories,  who  trade  by  wholcMilri 
**  and  set  many  thousand^!}  of  poor  to  work ;  and  yet  for 
*'  want  of  the  convenience  of  water-carriage  arc  obliged  to 
**  ^nd  tlicir  goods  when  made  by  horses  and  otherwige  to 


I 

I 
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the  public  markets  or  fjurs  and  other  places,**  &c.    This 
1$  '  '  ;  to  the  best  interests  of  the  peo- 

-;  r  rulers,  continued  up  to  the  pe- 

iod  of  the  passing  of  that  memorable  Act,  which  enabled  an 
fii  "  *  lal  (the  Duke  of  Bridgewater)  to  give  the  first  great 
\ji\  to  the  proj^esa  of  industry  in  England,  which  from 

period  has  made  such  rapid  strides,  and  which  is  every 
c?  '  1  ul  diffi ising  sources  of  wealth ,  and  advancing 
I  moral  condition  of  society. 
The  first  Act  cnabhng  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  to  make  a 
^vigffble  canal  from  Worslcy  to  Manchester  was  passed  on 
ad  of  April,  17»^7*  A  fe%v  years  before  the  passing  of  that 
p  a  publication  of  the  day,  directed  like  the  Statutes  of  Anne, 
.  chapmen  and  pedlarsj  shows  the  nature  and  effects  of 
'the  sole  mean«  of  transit  which  then  existed.  The  writer 
ilmtes,  "  the  manufacturers  everywhere  in  the  coimtry  will 
**  send  their  goods  to  London,  because  here  their  carriers  can 
^  haTC  a  back  carriage,  without  which  they  cannot  travel* 
'  The  shopkeeper  must  have  them  from  London,  for  if  he 
would  send  to  Sheffield  or  to  Birmingham,  he  coidd  find  no 
carriers  to  bring  them  ;  and  if  they  did^  he  had  nothing  to 
load  them  back  with,  so  that  tlie  goods  would  cost  double 
carriage*/* 

England  remained  fully  a  century  in  the  rear  of  European 

eivilizatioa  with  respect  to  its  means  of  iJiternal  tran8jK>rt  for 

same  reason  tliat  Ireland  has  remained  two ;  namely,  tliat 

be  resources  of  the  State,  treely  applied  in  nearly  all  the 

countries  of  ancient  or  modern  times  to  the  promotion 

fr '  *  '  ntial  object,  were  withheld  firom  England,  and  are 

.  i  from  Irehmd, 

We  need  only  refer  very  shortly  to  the  causes  of  this  neg- 

ect  of  the  be«t  interests  of  the  people  on  the  part  of  Govem- 

ntfnl,  to  show  that  they  wei'e  unjustifiable  and  cannot  thcrc- 

bre  properly  be  drown  into  precedent. 

An  auTi  in   English   history  commenced  with  the  line  of 

iTudor*   Its  nvaririous  founder, — whom  Lord  Bacon  calls  the 

[Solomon  of  England,  but  adds,  that  ^'  Solomon  also  was 

[too  hca\7  upon  his  people  in  exactions,'^ — filled  his  treasury 

jby  means  of  intolerable  methodss  of  extortion — the  sale  of 

*  k  bnef  itvte  of  iolincl  or  home  UAde.    Loudou»  1 730. 
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pardons — and  of  every  office  in  his  court.    His  acciimuUtlonSj 

amounting  to  £l  jBOO^OOOj  he  lefl  to  his  not  less  covetous,  but 
more  dissipated  successor.  The  demands  made  by  Henry  VIII, 
upon  his  parliament,  his  taxes  upon  property^  and  Iiis  forced 
levies,  called,  as  might  be  supposed  in  irony,  *^  benevolences/' 
were  not  less  oppressive.  The  frugiJ  Ehzabeth  did  not  ask 
many  supplies  from  parliament.  She  sent  pri\y  seals  to  borrow 
money  from  those  who  possessed  it,  and  v^ould  hy  no  rnenn^ 
brook  a  iH'fmal ;  yet  these  loans  were  punctually  repaid.  She 
had  recourse,  however,  to  a  more  mischievous  mode  of  raising  a 
revenue, — by  the  sale  of  monopolies.  The  Stuarts  improved 
upon  the  example  of  the  Tudors.  Charles  L  invented  a  new 
exaction  called  ship-money  j  and  Charles  IL,  finding  that  the 
power  of  exaction  could  not  be  carried  further,  became  a 
pensioner  of  France.  From  the  Revolution  to  the  passing  o: 
the  Didte  of  Bridgewater's  act,  supplies  were  freely,  and  eveUj 
]}rofusely,  given  by  Parliament ;  but  whether  supplies  were 
exacted  by  the  Crown  or  freely  given  by  Parliament,  they  were 
equally  applied  to  the  puqjoses  of  court  procUgalitj^  and  cor- 
ruption,— to  defray  the  expense  of  unwise  or  wicked  wars, — 
or  to  subsidize  the  different  states  of  Europe,  Nothing,  al-  , 
most,  could  be  spared  by  the  Government,  during  the  entire  fl 
period  we  have  glanced  at,  for  the  more  homely  purpose  of  ^ 
improving  the  condition  of  the  people. 

In  tlie  reigu  of  George  IL,  and  session  of  1 742,  the  sura  of; 
five  millions^  seven  humired  and  liven Itj-lhree  ihmisand pounds 
were  grimted  in  the  committee  of  supply ; — all  for  the  purposes 
of  war,  with  the  exception  of  ;£20,CXXJ  voted  for  Westminster 
Bridge*.  At  the  time  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne,  wliich  wc 
have  quoted,  set  forth  the  wants  of  the  "conveniences  of 
water  carriage  "  in  England,  there  was  a  larger  sum  expended 
on  the  fruitless  wars  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  than  wtnild 
have  been  required  to  intersect  the  whole  of  England  with 
lines  of  intercommunication.  But  it  is  our  happiness  to  live 
at  a  period  when  the  true  interests  of  mankind  arc  better  un 
dcrstood,  and  when  Governments  are  pennitted  to  wield  the 
power  delegated  to  them  by  the  people,  on  the  sole  condition 
of  using  it  for  the  benetit  of  the  peoi»le. 

The  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal  was  first  intended  to 
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open  liiii  collieries  at  Worsley,  to  supply  Manchester  with 
coal.  In  1762  he  obtained  an  act  of  Parliament  to  enable 
birn  to  axtend  his  can  id  to  Liverpool.  Within  the  space  of 
Bve  years  this  canal,  with  its  branches,  was  finished^  under 
lie  direction  of  Mr.  Brindley,  As  the  money  for  construct- 
Pi  -f  works  came  altogether  from  the  Duke's  purse^  it  is 

1  known  how  much  they  cost.    The  expense  has  been 
imated  at  £230,000.     It  now  produces  an  annual  income 
ater  than  the  entire  original  cost  could  have  been. 
The  wajit  of  the  means  of  inland  \%  ater  transit  in  England 
had  been  so  universally  felt^  that  this,  as  it  might  be  termed^ 
Bi^t  experiment,  soon  became  successful,  and  consequently 
brought  forwai'd  a  host  of  imitators-     The  large  amount  of 
floating  capital  in  England,  which  is  ever  ready  to  be  invested 
'takings  that  are  likely  to  prove  profitable,  soon  found 
to  these  specidations  ;  and  in  an  inconsiderable  space 
of  time  the  entire  country  became  intersected  with  navigable 
canals.     Private  enteq>rise  thus  made  amends  in  England  for 
lie  neglect  of  Government,  and  commerce  paid  with  usury  to 
be  state^  and  with  profit  to  the  undertakers,  the  advances  that 
,  been  made  for  its  promotion.   The  Leeds  and  Livei*pool, 
S  Ashton-under-Lyne  canals  connect  the  Irish  Sea  with  the 
lerman  Ocean — a  work  which  so  long  before  had  been  pro- 
jected by  John  Dee  and  Francis  Mathew.   ^Fhe  Birmingham 
Lcanal  navigations,  connected  with  the  Coventrj^,  Grand  Trunk, 
Worcester  and  Birmingham,  Dudley^  Warwick  and  Bimiing- 
'lam,  Wyrley  and   Essiiigton^  Staftbrdshire  and  Worcester- 
ahire^and  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  junction  canals,  open  a 
Communication  with  the  most  important  towns  of  England, 
[|d  idford  a  cheap  and  ready  conveyance  for  the  produce  of 
be  moat  valuable  mineral  district  in  the  world*. 

*  A  fUTHUULTy  of  the  sub^crilW  capital  of  eig;hty  eoqionitc  canul  coin  panics,  and 
ramoiint  of  dividtrnds,  was  laid  before  Parliament  in  1825.     It  appeared  that 
8S  oompaiiieft  had  c.xpeiidt'd  Je3,73t,910  producing  no  dividend  vet 

14 4»073,C7S 92^281  divideml. 

22  2,196,000 112,400 

11  2,073,300  ......  210,024 

la  1,127,230 311,554 

i;i3,205,118  £732,255 

ItifipearK  thai  the  57  eompames  viho  hnve  mndf*  a  dividcTid«  ae{!ordit]K  to  the 
ibovr  yuri<r>iiiv,  have  paid  an  average  mtercst  of  alKjitt  7\  per  cent,  to  their  thire- 
bolil^  iigth  of  eanals  in  Great  Dritain  in  1823   (exclusive  of  those  under 

6ve  In  ^{j89  miles ;  tliC  length  u  uow  not  lcs»  than  5000  nules. 
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For  some  time  after  the  formation  of  railroads  in  England^ 
many  persons  of  great  sagacity  and  scientific  experience  be- 
lieved that  they  were  destined  to  displace  canals,  and  main* 
tained  that  capital  should  be  devoted  altogether  to  this  new 
mode  of  communication.  The  canal  proprietors  therefore 
took  every  means  in  then*  |)0\ver  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
railway  speculations.  It  has  been  now  proved  by  experience, 
that  a  railway  and  a  canal  may  be  concun*ent  to  the  advan* 
tage  of  both.  Railroads  are  almost  solely  applicable  to  pas- 
sengers and  light  goods^  where  the  object  sought  to  be  at- 
tained is  rapidity  of  transport;  canals  to  hea\y  merchan- 
dise, where  the  object  sought  to  be  attained  is  cheapness  of 
transport*  The  expense  of  maintaining,  &c.,  the  Livei'pool 
and  Manchester  railway  amounts  to  a  larger  sum  per  ton»  by 
35  per  cent.,  than  goods  are  carried  for  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  canal,  although  the  distance  is  nineteen  miles 
greater  by  the  canal  flian  the  railway*.  The  amount  of  the 
receipts  on  the  canal  has  been  greatly  increased  since  the 
opening  of  the  railway ;  wliile  the  charge  for  freight  has  been 
reduced  from  15*,  to  \0s*  per  ton. 

There  is  no  authentic  record  of  the  origin  of  railroads. 
The  first  workers  of  mines  in  Great  Britain  and  other  coun- 
tries were  well  acquainted  mth  their  advantages.  Tlicy  were 
at  first  merely  used  w  ithin  the  mine  for  the  i>urpose  of  facili- 
tating the  propelling  of  sledges,  and  were  afterwards  applied 
to  facilitate  the  moving  of  waggons  by  manual  power,  where 
horses  could  not  find  room.     They  were  subsequently  used 
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•  Tlic  freight  tictween  Liverpool  and  Manchr&ter  is  10#.  ficr  ton  by  the  («nai; 
the  coiit  of  niaintatiimg  the  niilroacl  Ls  calculated  at  10«.  6//.  i»er  ton,  and  llie  othf  r 
ci|>e«se'»  incrcaso  the  aivioirr'  -     "'  '      ^      -         ^..-^ 

The  railway  receives,  for  .1  ta  l^faiicbn* 

tcr»  4f.    Now,  allow  in  L'  ti,  ..i  iiiiiouiit  lo  48i»  , 

jHir  ton,  wiiilc  tht?  can  tor  that  dUtancc.  | 

Tlie  ea^pcnae  of  nin  i  cAnal  has  l>eeii  estitnated  il 

£2(iO  per  mile;  that  >  i  &t  XUO  per  mile;  aetd  thftt  ol  th« 

LcccU  and  IJverpool  :< 

Thr  aid  Livcr|iool  niiJway  lias  hf^\ 


estnii 

TJu 


*L    i\'it:     iM»r    Tikfi     the 


t  distance  being  tii'*  mile*.  The  lait  fi»r 
i  ChCitcr  to  London,  will  W,  when  tTu-  < 

fiml   ri  1  ilf. 
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^mih  hat9e  power,  on  a  level,  from  one  mine  to  another; 

Dd  then,  by  progresaive  advances^  to  convey  the  produce 

^of  the  mine  to  the  place  of  shipment^  on  a  level  and  also  on 

'an  inclined  plane,  tor  <^ fleeting  wliich,  mechanical  was  added 

llo  horse  pow^en  Tlie  agency  of  steam  produced  a  new  aera  in 

I  thi*  mode  of  tranait.    To  Mr.  lYevethick  of  Cornwall  the 

honour  is  due  of  applying  steam  power  to  the  propelling  of 

laden  waggons  on  railroads.     The  first  high-pressure  engine 

LpmcticaH  r    '  '        "      i<l  transit  r  nstnicted  by  him 


Pkisoe, 


,  Esq,, ' 


J  th  in  Northum- 


berland, who  took  out  a  patent  in  that  year  for  the  construc- 
taoti  '*  jlway  and  steam  rari'iage.  It  would  he  tedious  to 
cnui  he  railroads  already  constructed^  and  now  in  pro- 

eesa  of  construction,  for  uniting  the  metropolis  with  every 
|Mrl  of  r     'id.     The  capital  invested  in  these  works  is 
,      estbiiati  '  varda  of  i;2U,<X)0/x)0. 

^H  In  1833  tlierc  was  a  return  made  to  Parhament  from  the 
^BriM||M»f  the  peace  respecting  tumpike-^road  trusts  in  En- 
^^^HW^d  Wales;  for  the  year  1829^  by  which  it  appeared 
that  the  number  of  those  trusts  amounted  to  111  9,  and  the 
length  of  the  roads  to  19,79*^  miles*.  The  cost  of  these  roads 
cumot  be  estimated  at  less  than  £20^000,000. 

Sucli  have  been  the  suri)rising  etiects  produced  by  private 
speculation  in  England.  But  England  is  an  exception,  in  this 
respect,  to  all  other  parts  of  the  w  orld. 

Here  private  speculators  have  undertaken,  and  are  willing 
to  imdertake,  the  works  which  are  required  for  the  public  in- 
teir«t,  Here^  therefore^  the  state  needs  only  interfere  to  guard 
the  public  from  the  danger  of  pri\tite  cupidity.  But  in  coun- 
tries where  private  enterprise  declines  to  undertake  such 
'worksj — that  is,  in  all  i>ther  parts  of  the  world,  and  especially 
ia  Ireland, — should  they  for  that  reason  be  neglected  by  the 
«tailc?  To  maintain  the  affirmativ^e  of  this  proposition  woidd 
bvolrc  the  absurdity,  that  the  gi-eate-st  part  of  those  public 
works  at  which  we  have  ah'eady  glanced,  and  which  have 
pnived  such  important  instruments  of  wealth  antl  ci\ilization, 
4iOQld  never  have  been  imdertaken.  But  if  they  are  neglected 
by  pri^'tte  interest,  say  some  political  economists,  it  is  be-* 
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cause  they  have  not  appeared  to  private  interest  likely  to  be 
productive.  Tliey  may  not  be  for  a  long  period  productive 
to  the  private  specidator,  yet  they  are  certain  to  become  im- 
mediately productive  to  the  state,  by  developing  internal  re- 
sources^ unfettering  national  ent^rprisCj  increasing  produc- 
tion^ and  consequently  augmenting  revenue.  Lord  Bacon 
says,  "  the  making  of  navigable  rivers  would  be  very  profit- 
*^  able ;  they  would  be  as  so  many  in-draughts  of  wealth,  by 
*'  conveying  of  commodities  with  ease  from  place  to  place.*'* 
M,  Say,  in  his  *^ Economic  politique  pratique/* f  remarks: 
**  Le  prix  du  tmnsport  quadniplc  le  prix  du  bl^,  Avec  dc 
^^  bons  transports  et  des  navigations  rapides,  la  Prance 
*^  n*eprouverait  pas  de  disettes."  How  forcibly  does  this 
obseiTation  apply  to  Ireland !  Upon  this  wise  maxim  France 
has  acted.  In  1821  and  1822  the  Chambers  authorised 
the  execution  of  twelve  great  lines  of  canals  J,  amount* 
ing  altogether,  in  length,  to  53G  leagues.  The  execution  of 
these  works  was  conlided  to  the  "  Direction  general  des 
ponts-et-chauss^es/' 

Upon  this  maxim  all  the  Governments  of  Europe  hnve 
acted;  and  the  Government  of  this  country  has  nho  acted 
upon  it  in  relation  to  Scotland  and  Canada.  The  parliament- 
ary grants  for  the  construction  of  the  Caledonian  canal, 
commencing  in  1803,  amounted  to  £953,G38  2*.;  for  the 
Highland  roads  and  bridges  ^£250,752  2*.;  and  for  the 
militaiy  roads  and  bridges  in  Scotland  £241,918  8^.  dil.§. 
This  outlay  of  pubUc  money  extended  culti^Tition  and  pro- 
moted habits  of  steady  labour  amongst  the  peasantry.  By 
its  means  rents  were  not  only  improved,  but  in  many 
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created.  Lands  were  brought  into  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation, where  cultivation  was  before  impracticable.  There 
ras  with  an  increased  production  an  increased  consump- 
lion,  and  the  comforts  of  the  people  were  augmented  with 
augmented  revenue.  The  amount  voted  by  Parliament 
^r  canal  communication  in  Canada  amounted,  from  1826 
18.14,  to  £977,300;  while  the  total  amount^  as  set  forth 
at  the  Parliamentary  paper  from  which  we  have  quoted, 
roted  towards  making  or  repairing  works  on  the  Shannon 
luring  the  entire  of  that  period^  amounted  to  the  sum  of 

|i'2I;023[!! 

By  the  acts  of  57  George  III.  c.  24,  3  George  IV.  c.  86, 

[and  1  and  2  William  IV,  c,  24,  exchequer  bills  to  the  amount 
[>f  £  4,7W,CMJO  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  commissioners, 
for  U>anK  in  aid  of  public  works  in  the  United  Kingdom.    Of 

[this  amount,  the  sum  allotted  to  Great  Britain  was  i;4,50n,(>(X*, 
'to  Irelmid  i;^2tX),000.  Great  Britain  took  the  lion's  share. 
But  in  addition  to  this  grant  for  the  Shannon  of  £21,023, 
and  of  this  amount  of  £200,000  to  be  applied  as  a  loan  for 

\ihe  promolion  ofjmhiic  works  in  Ireland^  and  to  be  repaid  with 

[interest,  a  board  was  appointed  in  1831,  under  the  act  of  1  and 

1 2  William  IV.  c.  33j  and  charged  with  the  management  of 
a  fund  of  £50(J,(X)0,  to  be  advanced  in  Ireland  by  way  of  loan, 
&c.,  for  the  promotion  of  |)ublic  works,  under  the  sanction  of 
His  Majesty^s  Treasury.  This  Board  consists  of  a  chairman. 
Colonel  Burgo}iie,and  two  commissioners,  Mr.  Brooke  Taylor 
OtUey  smd  Mr.  John  RatcMe,     Of  this  sum  of  £500,000, 

i  tlie  Board  was  directed,  by  an  act  passed  in  1834,  to  advance 
£10(J,CXX>  to  the  comraissioners  ap[minted  to  manage  church 
tcm[>oralities  in  Ireland,  a  loan  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
public  works.  ITie  loans  advanced  are  repayable  in  twenty- 
five  years  by  instnlments,  with  interest  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
4  |ier  cent,  per  annum.  They  arc  to  l>c  advanced  on  the  security 
of  the  **  rates,  rents,  tolls,  profits  and  i*eceipts  "  of  the  work 
ior  wliich  the  loan  shall  be  made,  and  these  must  be  in  amount 
^  at  least  double  the  interest  required  by  the  Board  on  the  loan  ; 
'  vberc  these  da  not  eidst,  then  a  sum,  not  less  than  one- 
^  third  of  tht^  t  d  cost  of  the  work,  is  required  to  be  *^  ex- 

pended^ 5ul'  ,  secured  or  deposited'*  to  the  satisfaction 

I  c(f  the  commissioners.     There  was  a  small  grant  fund  of 
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^50,000  placed  under  the  management  of  the  Board,  to 
disposed  of  iii  contributions  of  a  moiety  of  the  expense  ul 
constructing  roads  through  waste  lands,  and  small   tiBhery| 
piers  on  the  coast.     But  the  Boaixl  has  no  power,  under  tha 
act,  to  make  grants  on  any  terms  whatever  for  improving  the 
navigation  of  rivers.  — 

There  had  been  five  other  Boards  in  Ireland  whose  duties^ 
were  annexed  to  this  Board,  namely, — the  Board  of  Works  In 
Dublin, — the  Board  of  Inland  Nadgation, — ^the  Board  fofj 
lending  money  from  the  consolidated  fund, — the  commission^ 
ei*s  of  Kingstown  harbour, — and  the  commissioners  of  Dun- 
more  harbour.    The  lisheries  had  been  previously  transferred! 
to  the  Board  of  Inland  Navigation.  The  last-mentioned  Board] 
had  the  management  of  a  grant  fund  amounting  to  £500,000,1 
which  had  been  voted  by  the  Irish  Parliament  for  inland  na- 1 
vigntion,  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  and  which  was  expendetl 
on  the  Grand  and  Royal  canal,  and  some  other  navngations,^ 
and  in  improving  the  poil  of  Dublin.  ^ 

There  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Shannon,  called  tlie 
Upper  Shannon,  from  Athlone  to  Lough  Allen,  and  the  nnvi^i 
gation  of  the  Maignc  to  Adair  on  the  Lower  Shannon,  vested] 
in  Government,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  present  I 
Board  of  public  works*     The  Boai*d  was,  as  we  have  said,  I 
constituted  in  1831;  and  in  1835  one  of  the  witnesses,  ex- 1 
amined  before  the  select  Committee  on  public  works,  describes] 
the  way  the  navigation  of  that  noble  river  had  been  eared  fori 
by  this  Board,  in  whicli  all  tlie  proiectinr/  influvncvs  of  fiv«  I 
other  Boards  had  been  concentrated.     **No  provision/'  said] 
he,  **was  introduced  into  their  act  authorizing  any  expend!- 1 
*'  ture  for  maintaining  those  works;  the  result  is,  that  they  J 
**  necessarily  remain  in  a  continued  state  of  dilapidation ;  Ui«  I 
**  locks  decaying,  the  canals  filhng  up,  the  fords  impassable, 
*^  and  the  whole  of  this  important  part  of  the  river  reUecliog 
"  great  di^redit  on  Government:  and  this  while  the  naviga*" 
*^  tions  in  Canada  are  pei-fccted  and  maintjiined  at  an  enor-  j 
*^  mous  cost/**     For  this  neglect  the  Board  is  not  imswcr- 
able;  ftif  it  appears^  that  although  this  important  navigation] 
had  been  confided  to  its  care  by  the  Govemment,  that  wiJ 
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fwn  had  hem  introduced  into  their  act  authorising  anyi 
crpemKfure  Jhr  mamtuining  it.  The  exertions  the  Board  has 
le  with  its  limited  means  arc  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  make 
Is  tlic  more  regret,  that  energies  which  might  effect  so  much 
aod  in  Iceland  sihauld  be  so  trammeled.  It  is  quite  ob- 
iriotw  that  nothing  of  any  essential  advantage  can  be  done  by 
lie  Board,  unless  its  powers  be  greatly  extended*  It  is  clear 
but  \x'ry  few  public  bodies  or  corporations  can  avail  them- 
rfves  of  its  assistance  in  the  construction  of  public  works. 
lie  If  urns  lent  during  a  period  of  three  years,  commencing 
rith  tlje  constitution  of  the  Board,  amounted,  in  the  whole,  to 
J195,(>0(),of  which  amount  the  sum  of  ;ei50^0(X>was  lent  on 
ecurity  of  grand  jury  presentments.  Only  three  navigation 
ompaniea  were  able  to  comply  with  the  tenns  of  the  Board 
t?r  loans ;  and  these  companies,  although  deserving  the  most 
mple  encouragement  from  a  fostering  Government,  from  the 
important  influence  the  lines  of  navigation  under  their  care 
icercise  over  the  internal  trade  of  extensive  and  populous  di- 
^tricU,  could  obtain,  owing  to  the  stringent  pro^nsions  of  the 
jblic  Works*  act,  only  slight  assistance. 
The  Ncwry  navigation  had,  for  a  long  period,  been  grossly 
jlected  by  tlic  Board  of  Inland  Navigation,  whose  func- 
onft  were  so  properly  superseded  by  the  Board  of  Public 
rmrks.  It  extends  from  the  sea  to  Lough  Neagh,  a  distance 
r eighteen  miles,  between  the  fertile  counties  of  Armagh  and 
Jown ;  and  yet  this  impoitant  line  of  inland  communication 
kad  been  nearly  rendered  unserviceable  by  the  accumulation 
bf  mud,  and  the  want  of  proper  mauitenance.  It  was  in  1829 
ammitted  to  the  care  of  a  body  of  enterprising  merchants  of 
^'ewry,  who,  since  that  period,  have  made  most  important 
aprovements.  They  have  deepened  the  channel  of  the  river, 
emoved  several  rocky  impediments  and  cut  off  shoaly  pro- 
cctions  which  obstructed  the  river  navigation;  and  trade 
bus  been  steadily  increasing  \\\\\\  the  increased  facilities  to 
ie  nnvigntion.  We  find,  on  a  reference  to  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  that  this  luidertaking^  so 
idl  deserving  an  advance  of  public  money,  has  only  been 
cd  v^ith  a  loan  of  i*12,000.  The  Limerick  Na%igation 
•ipany  have  received  two  loans,  one  amounting  to  £8,900, 
ind  the  other  to  ;&l,80O5  by  these  loans  important  improve^ 
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ments  have  been  effected ;  and  to  the  Boyne  navigation,  from 
Carrick  dexter  to  Drogheda  £1,750  have  been  advanced.  An 
application  was  made  to  the  Board  on  behalf  of  the  Royal 
Canal  Company,  for  a  loan  to  aid  the  Company  in  cutting  a 
canal  from  the  Shannon  to  the  town  of  Roscommon  ;  and  this 
loan  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  security  was  insuffi- 
cient- although,  as  Colonel  Burgoyne  the  chief  commissioner 
,  afterwards  stated,  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Public 
Works  in  1835,  the  work  appeared  to  be  a  useful  one,  and 
likely  to  prove  advantageous  to  the  countrj*.  The  Company 
was,  in  this  ciuse,  required  to  show  as  a  security  B  per  cent, 
from  the  very  commencement,  or  9  per  cent,  after  five  years, 
for  the  completion  of  the  work  ! 

Tlie  evidence  of  Colonel  Bm-goyne  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, which  we  have  alluded  to,  in  1835,  is  very  important,  as 
showing  the  great  capabilities  of  Ireland,  and  the  inefficiency 
of  the  present  system  of  the  Board  in  calling  them  forth.  Loch 
Corrib,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  is  thiiiy  miles  in  length,  and 
only  divided  from  the  town  of  Galway  and  the  sea  by  half  a  miJe. 
The  Commissioners  of  the  harbour  of  Galway  solicited  a  loan 
for  constructing  a  canal  between  Galway  and  this  Hue  lake,  of 
f  12,000,  Colonel  Burgoyne  was  asked,  392 :  "  Do  you  think 
*^  the  navigation  would  be  much  uicreased  by  means  of  tJiis 
"  canal?  I  think  it  woidd  be.  393.  Besides  furnishing  means 
*'  to  farmers  from  the  country  sending  their  corn,  would  it 
*'  not  also  afford  the  means  of  bringing  their  manure  fi*om 
**  the  sea?  I  think  it  would.  It  \>ould  diminish  the  expense 
"of  carriage.  394,  Do  you  recoUect  the  additional  amount 
'*  asked  for  raaJdng  this  canal?  I  think  it  was  £12,000. 
*^  395.  iVnd  you  did  not  think  yoiu^elves  justified,  accuriling 
*f  to  the  act,  in  making  that  grant?  I  was  not  satisfied  that 
"  £12,000  would  be  sufficient.  396.  What  sum  would  be 
*^  sufficient?  We  did  not  go  into  the  investigation;  but  M'e 
^^  found  some  items  of  the  expenses  were  omitted,  397« 
'^  Coidd  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  i*robable  amount  of 
**  expenses?  No,  I  camiot.  I  may  state  generally,  with  re- 
**  gard  to  local  improvements,  that  the  capabilities  of  Ireland 
*^  are  so  very  great,  that  unless  a  new  principle  18  adopted 
*'  altogether,  we  could  not  advance  money  for  ail  improvc- 
*'  ments  under  thia  act ;  it  would  require  very  large  funds*.- * 
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Tt  appears,  that  although  only  three  navigations  have  been 
enabled  to  obtain  loans  from  the  Boai'ds,  and  these  to  a  small 
amcitmtj  that  a  gi^eat  number  of  works  of  the  same  nature  have 

.not  been  in  a  condition  to  derive  any  benefit  trom  this  loan 

Ffund*  from  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  securities  required 
by  the  Public  Works'  act.  There  is  Httle  or  no  discretion  left 
to  the  Board  as  to  the  works  proper  to  receive  encouragement. 
It  t»  bound  by  the  provisions  of  the  actj  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  limited  cxtent^of  aid  it  has  been  enabled 
to  afford,  to  show  how  ill  calculated  it  is  to  render  any  essen- 
tial service  to  industr}^  or  trade,  or  to  answer  the  great  pur- 
se for  which  it  was  intended,^ — to  promote  works  of  public 

^utility,  and  reUeve  the  want  of  employment  in  Ireland, 

It  has  afforded  us  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  a  bill  is  about 
to  be  brought  into  Parhament  by  Her  Majeat^s  Government 

j^Jbr  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon,  Those  who 
avc  not  carefully  investigated  the  subject  can  form  no  idea 
of  the  importance  and  the  vast  capacities  of  that  noble  river 
and  its  tributaries  for  purposes  of  commercial  and  tigricidtu- 
ral  improvement.  We  shall  not  venture  upon  any  descriptions 
Tour  own  on  these  points,  fearing  that  we  might  be  suspected 

^of  exaggeration ;  it  is  more  agreeable  to  us,  as  it  will  doubtless 
be  far  more  satisfactory  to  our  readers^^  to  quote  the  opinions 

b»f  gentlemeuj  whose  impartiality^  general  ijatelligence   and 

^piractical  knowledge  cannot  be  disputed. 

Mr.  Williams^  the  enlightened  and  enterprising  director 
of  the  Inland  Steam  Nax'igation  Company,  a  gentleman  to 

.whose  zeal  and  public  spirit  Ireland  is  lai^ely  indebted,  thus 
of  the  Shannon.  "  This  river,  unequalled  in  the 
"  British  dominions,  presenting  for  a  dist^ince  of  sixty  miles, 
"  from  the  sea  to  Limerick,  a  magnificent  estuary  \\ithout  bar 
^'  or  impetliment ;  from  Limerick  to  its  source,  in  some  cased 
"  stretching  out  into  inland  seas — ^two  of  which.  Lough  Rea 
"  and  Lough  Derg,  are  upwards  of  twenty  miles  in  length  ;  in 
**  other  pUices  likening  itself  to  the  river  navigation  in  En- 

L^  ^and,  combining  the  advantages  of  sailing  and  tracking  as 

'  ieen  on  the  Thames,  the  Mersey  and  the  Severn : — how,'* 

his  exdsims,  "  can  we  carry  to  English  eyes  a  picture  of  this 

**  river  Uirough  its  great  course  ?     Let  us  suppose  a  river  ta- 

*'  king  \{^  rise  in  some  distant  county  in  England,  as  far  from 
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"  Liverpool  as  Essex  or  Middlesex ;  imagine  it  winding  its 
"  way  through  Hertfordshire  and  Bedfordshire,  Northamp- 
"  tonshire  and  Wai-wickahire,  and  the  rich  soil  of  Leiccs- 
^*  tershire ;  and  after  passing  through  Staffordshire,  Der- 
*^  byshire  and  Cheshii'Cj  falling  into  the  Mersey  in  Lan- 
*'  cashire,  affording  to  each  of  these  counties  the  bcnctit  of 
*^  fifty  miles  of  navigation,  and  we  shall  have  some  idea  of 
"  the  magnitude  and  capacities  of  tliis  river.'*  Mr.  Rhodcfl^ 
the  civil  engineer  appointed  by  government  to  survey  the 
Shannon  and  its  tributaries,  and  to  report  among  other 
matters  their  capacities  for  navigation,  in  his  reports  which 
have  been  for  several  years  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
describes  it  as  a  river  *'*  formed  and  designed  by  nature 
**  as  the  great  artery  of  the  kingdom  for  facilitating  agricul- 
"  tural  and  commercial  purposes,  by  marking  out  a  splendid 
*'  line  of  intercourse  for  an  expeditious  and  cheap  mode  of 
*'  conveyance  through  a  populous  country,  superior  to  any  in 
^*  the  empire,  and  only  requiring  a  little  assistance  from  art 
**  to  render  it  beneticially  useful  to  on  unlimited  extent," 
Colonel  BurgojTie,  the  chief  commissioner  of  the  board  of 
Public  Works  in  Ireland,  has  stated  that  "  there  is  no  part  of 
the  British  dominions  where  such  an  opening  is  presented  for 
prospective  advantages;"  he  has  expressed  the  astonishment 
he  felt  at  finding  **  so  noble  a  river  running  through  so  fine  a 
country,  in  such  a  state  of  neglect.  The  soil  on  its  banks,*' 
he  continues,  '*  b  one  of  the  most  fertile  nature — iron,  marble, 
"  slate,  and  various  other  productions  of  superior  quality  are 
^^  also  to  be  found  in  abundance.  Though  great  capabihties 
^*  exist  for  every  intercourse,  a  perfect  stagnation  unhappily 
^^  prevails,  where  forests  of  masts  and  the  bustrmg  activity  of 
"  commerce  ought  to  be  witnessed:  the  scene  is  desolate, va- 
**  ricd  only  by  the  passage  of  some  straggling  boat,  which 
'*  vnili  difficulty,  and  probably  half  a  cargo,  strives  to  make 
**  its  way  to  one  of  the  Dublin  canals.*'  The  c\idcncc  of 
Mr.  Griffith  and  of  the  late  Mr.  Nimmo  strongly  corrobo^ 
rates  these  views;  but  wc  do  not  think  it  nc  ite 

any  further  authoriiies,  upon  a  point  which  an  ^  n 

of  Mr.  Rhodes- s  excellent  map  of  the  Shannon  will  suffice  tu 
place  beyont!  '  Tlie  Shannon  is  provided  with  nume- 

rous and  liig'  ^       ^  irtant  tributaries;  but  they  all  labour, 
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as  miiy  easily  be  supposed,  under  the  same  disadvantage  as 
the  main  river.  The  most  considerable  of  these  are  the  Fer- 
gus, the  Suck  and  the  Boyle  water :  the  Fergus,  five  miles 
wide,  is  at  pi'esent  na\igable  to  the  town  of  Clare  for  vessels 
drawing  sixteen  feet  of  water,  and  at  a  trifling  expense  the  navi- 
gation might  be  continued  through  the  up[>cr  Fergus  as  far  as 
llie  town  of  Ennisj  the  chief  town  of  the  comity  Clare,  send- 
ing a  representative  to  parliament,  and  containing  at  present 
a  popuktion  of  8fXK)  souls.  This  river  has  in  the  shallowest 
places,  4ind  at  the  lowest  siunmer  level,  from  thirteen  to  four- 
teen feet  of  water ;  its  general  depth  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
five,  and  it  flows  through  that  district,  unsurpassed  in  fertility, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Corcasses  of  Clare.  The  Suck  is 
described  by  Mr*  Rhodes  in  the  Report  of  1 832,  as  a  river 
second  in  importance  only  to  the  Shannon  itself;  it  winds  a 
circuitous  course  of  about  sixty  miles,  passing  by  the  towns  of 
Roscommon,  Athleague,  Mount  Talbot,  Ballymote,  Ballygill 
and  Ballynasloe,  The  Boyle  water  flows  through  one  of  the 
richest  districts  of  Ireland,  but  which  is  exclusively  devoted 
to  pasture,  because  of  the  want  of  means  for  canying  agri- 
cultural produce  to  market. 

How,  we  must  now  ask,  has  it  happened  that  such  a  mag- 
nificent river,  fed  by  tributary  streams  such  as  those  we  have 
Wen  describing,  flowing  through  the  most  fertile  portions  of 
I>erhap8  the  most  fertile  countr}"^  in  the  world,  ha.s  been  suflercd 
to  remain  up  to  the  present  hour  almost  useless  for  the  pur- 
poses of  inland  transport,  and  lost  to  the  promotion  of  industry 
and  civilisation  among  the  people  dwelling  upon  iU  banks  ? 

The  Irish  parliament  was  not  quite  so  indiflferent  to  the 
immense  importance  of  this  subject  as  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed* In  the  years  1703,  1709  and  1715,  committees  were 
appointed,  and  bills  passed  through  parliament  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Shannon  navigation:  in  1729  an  act  was 
passed,  declaring  that  it  was  fit  and  expedient  that  works  of 
great  public  utility,  such  aa  this,  should  be  carried  on  at  the 
cjqjense  of  the  nation ;  and  can  any  man  doubt,  that  if  the 
union  had  not  been  cflected,  such  public  fimds  would  have 
bng  since  been  provided  for  the  completion  of  this  great  pur- 
pose? In  17*>7  the  principle  of  contribution,  afterwards  so 
advantageously  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Highland  roads  of 
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Scotland^  was  introduced ;  and  £6000  was  granted  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Shannon  na\'igation,  on  condition  that  a  fur- 
ther sum  of  £  1 0,000  should  be  forthcoming  for  the  same  object 
from  other  sources,  Rcsolutious  wei?e  entered  into  from  time  to 
time  by  the  grand  juries  of  severarcounties,  declaring  the  ne- 
cessity of  opening  this  na\igation  ;  various  grant*  of  money 
were  in  fact  voted  by  the  Irish  House  of  Commons;  but  it 
fell  out  imluckily,  that  from  a  variety  of  causes  the  money 
granted  was  wasted,  and  the  object  sought  for  invariably  de- 
feated ;  there  was  a  lamentable  want  of  connexion  between 
the  different  undertakings ;  there  was  the  absence  of  any  plan 
embracing  the  whole  of  the  river ;  and  there  was  the  janing 
of  different  interestts ;  but  the  failure  may  be  accounted  for, 
more  than  by  all  the  other  causes  put  together,  by  the  low 
state  of  engineering  skill  at  the  period  of  which  we  arc  writing. 
The  fault,  however,  was  assuredly  not  with  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons ;  for  we  find  that  out  of  a  trifling  revenue,  grants 
for  the  improvement  of  inland  navigation  were  made,  from 
time  to  time,  to  the  enormous  amount  of  -6600,000,  By  the 
assistance  given  by  the  Imh  ParUamcnt  to  plans  of  inland 
navigation,  the  country  is  relieved  from  an  annual  expense  of 
£100,000  paid  for  bounty  on  com  imported  into  Dublin ;  and 
Ireland,  which  fifty  years  ago  imported  corn  to  the  value  of 
half  a  million  sterling,  now  exports  of  that  article  alone  to  the 
value  of  several  millions.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  native 
Parliament  laboured  zealously  and  successfully  to  create  trade 
where  it  had  not  before  existed,  and  materially  improved  and 
fostered  the  last  resource  of  the  Irish — their  agriculture, 

A  portion  of  the  river — ^the  Middle  Shannon — was  in  the 
year  18J6,  given  up  to  the  Grand  Canal  Company,  to  whom, 
at  the  same  time,  was  made  a  grant  of  ±'51,CKXi,  tlie  company 
entering  into  an  agreement  to  perfomi  certain  covenants  :  that 
contract  remains  to  Uiis  day  unfulfilled,  and  vessels  drawing 
only  three  feet  of  water,  are  constantly  stranding  in  placeit 
where  the  company  were  bound  to  provide  that  they  should 
find  six  feet  of  water  at  the  least.  Mr.  AVilliams,  the  director 
of  the  Inland  Navigation  Company,  from  whom  wc  have  once 
before  rpioted,  states,  tli  "  ^  ind  the  works  in  this  portion  of 
tlic  river  in  a  state  of  u  -  mn,  the  contract  with  the  go- 
vernment unfulfiUed^  and  intercourse  almost  impracticable. 
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He  has  since  induced  the  company  to  put  their  works  into 
somewbiit  better  order ;  but  surely  it  is  not  asserting  too  much 
U>  say  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  governmeut  to  sec  that  the 
conditions  of  the  contract  were  perlbrmed, — a  contract  for 
whidi  they  gave  up  the  navigation  of  so  large  a  poition  of 
the  river,  and  that  portion  where  the  trade  must  be  of  the 
greatest  importance,  as  it  affects  the  commerce  of  the  towns 
of  Atlibnei  Banagher  and  Portumna.  The  government  does 
not  seem  to  have  discharged  its  duties  more  effectively  in  the 
Upper  Shannon, — a  part  of  the  river  which  remains  under 
their  own  control,  and  to  which  considerable  pecuniary  as- 
iistimce  has  also  been  given,  A  portion  of  the  works  remains 
unfinished,  and  those  parts  which  have  been  executed  were 
so  badJy  constructed  that  they  are  rapidly  sinking  into  decay. 
The  Limerick  na% igation,  upon  which  considerable  sums  of 
pablic  money  were  expended*  was  so  mismanaged,  that  this 
great  key  of  the  river  remained  blocked  up,  designedly  it  is 
said^  for  several  years,  until  Sir  llobert  Peel,  then  secretary 
foi'  Ireland,  compelled  them  to  remove  the  obstruction. 

It  thus  appears,  that  from  the  period  of  the  union  to  the 
accession  of  the  wliigs  to  office  in  1830,  very  little  was  at- 
tempted by  the  government  to  promote  this  great  national 
improvement,  and  that  any  attempts  which  were  made  were 
ddeated  by  the  inefficiency  or  corruption  of  those  to  whose 
bands  the  execution  of  the  plans  was  committed,  ami  by  the 
reousaness  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  exercised  a 
a  watehfiil  superintendence. 

As  we  commenced  our  observations  on  this  important 
branch  of  the  present  aiiicle  by  descriptions  taken  fi-om  un- 
biassed authorities,  of  the  vast  capabilities  of  the  Shannon 
and  its  tributaries,  so  we  cannot  more  appropriately  dismiss 
it,  than  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  incalcuhible  benefits  to  be 
derived  by  Ireland  in  particular,  but  to  a  large  extent  also  by 
idl  parts  of  the  empire,  from  a  proper  cultivation  of  the  means 
which  Providence  has  jilaced  within  our  reach*  Let  us  first 
look  to  the  effects  that  have  always  followed  from  the  judicious 
expenditure  of  public  money  for  purposes  of  national  utility  in 
Ireland.  We  have  Uie  authority  of  Mr.  Nimmo,  Mr.  Gritfith, 
Mr,  Blake  and  others  for  this  fact,  that  for  all  such  expendi- 
ture the  nation  is  amply,  nay,  most  usuriously  repaid.    We 
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have  it  upon  the  evidence  of  the  first  of  these  gentlemen,  that 
in  ctmsequence  of  the  expenditure  of  i.*  160,000  in  Connaiight, 
there  wm  such  an  increase  in  the  annual  revenue,  that  the 
whole  outlay  was  redeemed  within  seven  years.  Mr,  Griflith 
expended  £60,000  in  the  Cork  district,  and  the  increase  in 
the  excise  and  customs  resulting  from  the  cxpentUture  waa 
X'oO/XK)  a  year,  Mr.  Blake  has  stated  that  in  ibur  years  the 
receipts  of  the  excise  and  customs  of  Galway  were  more  than 
doubled,  indeed,  nearly  trebled.  All  the  authorities  arc  agreed 
upon  the  beneficial  effect  upon  the  morals  of  the  people  pro- 
duced by  the  introduction  of  such  works  among  them ;  and, 
independent  of  financial  improvements,  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  the  moral  amelioration  alone  is  ample  compensation  to 
the  nation  for  the  outlay  of  its  capital.  If  we  compare  the 
Btate  of  the  inland  navigation  of  Ireland  with  that  of  En- 
gland, or  with  a  portion  of  it  equal  in  square  miles  to  the  ex- 
tent of  Ireland,  it  will  be  found  that  the  one  is  provided, 
withm  the  given  superficies,  with  canals  or  navigable  rivers 
to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  five  thousand  miles,  while  tlic 
other  h.is  no  more  than  five  hundred. 

It  appears  also,  that  in  water  communication  alone  there 
has  been  expended  on  England  a  capitxd  amounting  to  thirty 
millions,  whilst  the  cxpenditun?  for  the  same  purjxose  in  Ire- 
land is  less  than  four  millions,  and  the  diflference  of  aspect 
between  the  two  countries  is  alone  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
advantages  which  may  be  expected  to  follow^  from  the  adop- 
tion of  a  hberid  system  with  regard  to  Ireland ;  the  merchants 
of  England  know  full  well  that  the  benefits  accruing  from 
the  tidoption  of  such  a  system  will  not  be  confined  to  Ireland, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  England  will  participate  most 
largely  in  the  profits  derivable  from  so  judicious  an  investment 
of  capital.  Now,  is  it  possible  to  consider  as  one  of  merely 
local  importance  a  measure  the  object  of  which  is  to  add  230 
miles  in  the  main  river,  and  150  in  its  tributaries  to  the  in- 
land navigation  of  a  country  now  so  deficient  in  that  great 
element  of  national  prosperity ;  the  ctfcct  of  which  woulil  be 
to  open  to  the  commerce  of  England  a  river  running  tlimugh 
the  centre  t^f  Ireland,  and  possessing  500  nulefi  of  coast; 
which  M  ould  bring  a  market  for  their  produce  to  the  doors  of 
the  inhabitants  of  two  million«  of  acres  in  the  valley  of  the 
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Shannon ;  which,  while  it  affords  to  one-third  of  the  counties 
of  Ireland  unequalled  facilities  for  the  disposal  of  their  agri- 
cultuml  produce^  will  also  encourage  the  outlay  of  private 
capital,^  and  raise  up  the  population  of  that  country  to  the 
level  of  those  habits  of  industrj^and  civilization  toTvhich  En- 
glaxul  owes  all  the  moral  and  physical  superiority  of  her  pre- 
sent condition  ?  Nature  has  done  her  part ;  it  only  remains 
for  man  to  perform  his.  Why  should  this  magnificent  river 
be  permitted  to  remain  without  contributing  either  to  the 
convenience  of  the  inhabitants,  or  to  the  commercial  strength 
of  the  nation?  Only  remove  the  few  obstructions  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Shannon  which  now  remain,  and  it  ^nll 
speedily  appear  how  abundant  are  the  elements  of  traffic 
upon  its  banks ;  the  busy  hum  of  commerce  will  soon  suc- 
ceed to  that  dreary  stillness  which  now  pen^ades  the  wide 
waste  of  its  waters ;  internal  intercourse  will  be  established, 
and  the  national  resources  of  the  country  be  fairly  developed ; 
respect  for  the  laws^  peace^  and  the  prosperity  which  follows 
peace,  will  succeed  to  illicit  distillatiouj  discontent  and  agita- 
tion J — a  turbulent  pauper-population  will  be  converted  into 
an  orderly  community,  and  into  profitable  consumers.  The 
impulse  given  to  the  agricultiu*e  of  Ireland  will  soon  be  most 
benetictally  felt  in  the  manulactiires  of  England ;  the  rising 
pr  '  V  of  the  one  will  be  fosteixrdj  w^hilc  the  meridian 

^1  r  of  the  other  will  be  secured.     In  this  summary 

there  is  not  one  particle  of  exaggeration  ;  and  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  say,  that  the  project  by  which  these  great  eflects 
may  be  pi-oduced,  so  practical  in  its  nature,  so  easy  in  its  exc* 
cutioni  so  moderate  in  the  expenditure  reqiured,  is  of  all 
hiunan  undertakings  one  of  the  most  permanent  in  its  restdts. 

But  then  the  two  principal  canals  in  Ireland^  the  Royal 
aial  and  the  Grand  canal,  are  referred  to  as  instances  of 
JTailure^  and  deductions  drawn  from  them  are  applied  to  pro- 
spective undertakings  of  a  similar  kind.  The  fallacy  of  this 
reasoning  we  shall  show  in  a  few  words.  The  Royal  canal 
cost  £19,749  7^^*  ^^*  P^^"  Q^de,  The  Grand  canal  cost 
£IB,G10  per  mile.  The  erictension  of  the  Royal  canal  from 
Coolnaliery  to  Tarmonberry  cost  £G250  a  mile.  It  was  com- 
acnccd  in  1814,  and  finished  in  1817.  having  been  executed 

,  the  public  expense.    The  extension  of  the  Grand  canal  to 
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Ballinasloe  cost  £3226  a  mile ;  £3000  a  mile  would  be  a  fair 
estimate  for  the  execution  of  both  canals,  if  judiciously  ex- 
pended ;  but,  originally^  the  want  of  professional  skill  was  so 
great,  that  on  the  Grand  canal,  when  the  w^ork  was  supposed 
finished^  it  became  necessary  to  build  a  lock  intermeiliately 
between  twoj  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  level ;  and  after 
a  line  had  been  openedj  and  nearly  completed  for  seven  miles 
in  extent,  at  an  expenditure  of  £14,000,  it  was  altogether 
abandoned,  and  a  new  line  chosen.  Two  miles  of  the  Royal 
canal  cost  i^TO^OOOj  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Grand  ca- 
nal cost  £60,000,  both  of  which,  by  common  skill,  coidd  have 
been  avoided. 

The  present  cost  of  executing  these  works,  even  taking  into 
account  the  sums  chargeable  on  the  old  undertaking,  would 
not  be  one-Jifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  amount  they  actually  cost. 
The  income  of  the  Royal  canal  is  £300  a  mile  per  annum ; 
the  rate  of  profit  about  £l20  a  mile,  being  three-fifths  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  expended,  which  was  £1,421,954  13^.  Irf. 
It  is  72  miles  long*.  The  rate  of  [irofit  in  the  Grand  canal 
ia  £300  a  mile,  being  1  and  five-eighths  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
expended,  which  was  £1,861,008.  It  is  156  English  mUea 
long. 

If  the  Grand  canal  had  been  constructed  for  the  sum  it 
might  now  be,  and  enjoyed  its  present  income,  it  woiUd  pay 
a  dj\idend  of  at  least  10  per  ccnt.f 

Besides,  no  lines  of  communication  can  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce their  useful  efl^ect  until  the  system  of  communication 
be  complete.  At  present  these  canals  are  ij?iolated.  When 
they  become  extended,  we  look  for  as  great  results  to  the 
shareholders  as  they  have  already  produced  to  the  pubHc,  by 

»  OripnJil  stock  of  Royiil  canal  nominaJly  £300,000  4.172.9^  10*.  Qd. 

1791  10  MOS,  grantVfrorii  Imh  riirlLiinents  'Jl  J23  16  3 

1801,  grant*  from  director*  gcuLTid  .»♦.. ,»...i,  U.'sSrMl  7  10 

Grants  from  ParlianiL-nt 200,000  0  0 

Dcbt^  uow  formiog  the  stock  of  the  New  Corii|iftji>% 

about  i;750,000,  [layiitg  a  diTitlend  of  2  per  cciiL  R62,000  0  0 

i:i,i21,954  13  1 

t  Grand  canal ;  Originiil  Rtix-k    , .*  «....^ *-...  £mK()00    iUt.  Orf. 

Antniiiit  nf  trniiitB... ..-..—..     93,2.'iH0     0  0 

A  uitforretliiciioaofdcbt     150,000     0  0 

Ba     t>t..„... 1,017»750     0  0 

£l,»6lfim    0    0 
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the  saving  in  the  expense  of  transport,  the  augmentation  of 
\\e  value  of  the  lands  near  to  which  they  pass,  the  increase 

tlie  productions  of  labour^  and  the  saving  in  the  repair  of 
fwda^  and  cost  and  keep  of  horses. 

Some  interesting  calculations  have  been  made  by  the  French 
engineers  as  to  the  advantage  to  the  public,  compared  with  that 
to  the  shareholders  arising  from  the  opening  of  canals.  It  has 
been  calculated  by  M,  Yallce*,  principal  engineer  of  the 
"  Canal  du  Centre  '*  in  France,  that  if  a  company  had  executed 
that  canal,  that  company  would  only  receive,  on  a  comparison 
of  its  costs  and  its  receipts,  three  per  cent,  on  the  sum  expended 
in  its  construction ;  while  Fmnce  receives,  by  the  increase  in 
the  national  revenue,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent,  on  that 
undertaking.  The  elements  of  this  calculation  are  all  stated, 
and  they  appeal'  far  from  being  exaggerated.  M.  Charles 
Dupint  calculates  that  a  canal  from  Havre  to  Strasbourg 
would,  in  one  year,  repay  the  cost  of  its  construction.  The 
Canal  du  Centre  cost  11,420,000//--;  the  annual  interest  on 
this  sum,  at  five  per  cent,  would  be  57ljOOO/r.5  while  it  is 
calculated  to  produce  to  France  an  increase  of  annual  revenue 
araountiug  to  4,941,000/^4. 

What  we  have  urged  respecting  inland  navigation  will  ap- 
ply even  more  forcibly  to  roads. 

We  have  mentioned  the  Roman  Ways  because,  upon  the 

*  De  ralifrnation  den  Cananx;,  p«gi*  109. 

f  I>«  forces  prorliietivc*  ct  commerciAles  de  la  Francet  tome  il.  p.  328. 

^  n  y  a  plusieuT!!  iivantiigejj  produits  par  Fouverturc  d'liu  coiial. 

l".  L'economie  km  le  tmnsiJort. 

2^,  L^augmentatioQ  de  valeur  des  productions  spontan^,  agricolea  et  indus- 
trieap5»» 

Dea  rechcrches,  faites  avcc  soid  pour  determiner  le  rcvenu  annuel  de  ces  diven 
ftYattto^tis  rektivement  au  Canal  du  Cctitre  el  aux  locaUcci  qu*il  tmverve,  out 
foumi  les  rrsultAis  suivana: 

Economie  iur  le  transport «. ,...,....., 3,000,000^. 

AugmeuUtion  dc  valeur  des  ]mh ».•...«...•..•....•*... .«...        •! 70,0011 

Kxploitatious  dcs  mines  de  houille  .,*<•,„•,• ••.. f»30,U0<0 

dejt  c^arritres  de  plilre , 10&,000 

^-^-^-^^—  dc  pierre  , .«......»*».•..• ..**♦.-.  i»ri,*)i)U 

Le^  "-■'■■  f--   residtats  sont  tin's  de  do<?amcn3  certains  et>  loin 
d'ctf'  i>i  sont  plutot  mi-de^ous  qu' Au-des$iu^  de  laroallte. 

Oh  I  ■  j  lUter  k  ccttc  soniine  recunomic  qui  aurait  lieu  siir 

U  dcpenae  de  rentretien  dca  routes ;  mais  attendu  qu'il  n'y  a  pas 
dt  mote  ik  I'etai  ile  parfait  entretien^  il  est  impossible  dc  dutcnoiner 
a«ec  qncl  qu*  exactitude  cette  economie ;  cepend&nt  on  peut  assurer 
i(n*clle  s'clevcrait  u  plus  de  100,000 /r. 

Oti  n'a  pas  encore  rcuni  toua  les  renseig^emens  necesiairea  pour 
rvaluer  rauguient&tiou  des  productions  agricolcs  ct  iDdustricIio ; 
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Roman  law,  that  of  England,  relating  to  Highways,  is  said  to 
have  been  founded.     St,  laidoriis  informs  iis,  *^the  Carthagi-j 
**  nians  first  paved  the  wajs;  nllcrwards  the  Romans  did  thej 
^^  same  throughout  all  the  world,  to  make  the  roads  straight 
*^  anrf  keep  the  vmUHttde  out  of  idleness  J' '^    Augustus  Caesar  j 
was  elected  overseer  of  the  Highways  near  Romef.     An  ap- 
pointment of  this  kind  was  considered  a  great  honour*   Pliny 
the  younger,  writing  to  Pontius,  says,  ^*  I  had  retired  into  the 
"  country  when  I  received  the  news  that  Cornutus  Tertullius  ^ 
*^  had  the  charge  of  the  iEmiUan  Way,     I  cannot  express 
*^  how  much  I  rejoiced,  both  for  his  sake  and  my  own."  Tlie , 
most  distinguished  sernce  that  could  be  rendered  to  the  state, 
was  to  make  highways.    To  this  purpose  Julius  Cnesar  de- 
voted a  great  part  of  his  fortune,  and  Augustas  Csesar  the 
silver  statues  that  were  presented  to  him  by  his  friends  and 
courtiers.    The  roads  thus  made  were  called  by  the  name  of 
the  person  at  whose  exjiense  they  were  constructed  j  and 
arches  and  pillars  were  erected,  and  medals  struck  in  com- 
memoration of  them. 

The  Roman  law  distinguished  the  high  mails  between  the 
principal  towns  from  the  roads  between  small  towns  or  \il-^ 
lages*    The  former,  called  viie  pubtictB^  were  made,  except  in 
the  cases  we  have  alluded  to,  and  maintained  at  the  expense  , 
of  the  state.     The  latter,  called  i^/d?  victnateSy  were  made  and  ' 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  small  towns  or  villages  they 
connected  together.   The  vinB  puUka  were  maintained  partly 
by  tolls  and  partly  by  grants.  The  fanners  of  these  tolls  were 
called  mancipeSf  who  contracted  for  keeping  the  roads  in  re- 


I  il  cit  Evident  rp'cllc  n  eu  lieu,  car  elle  est  ujic  eonJii^qucncc 
ti^cwaire  di^  ctt\[^  qu*on  vient  d'lmUqtier,  ct  certcf,  it  n*y  a  pas 
d'eu^itiiai)  li  lea  jiorter  au  tiers  da  montant  de  cei  derni^rei   ...     1.'12n,0 


Total  des  pr- 
l4k  navlgntion  a  iiU  omtrit  Ic  28  Ft'mer  1 794 ;  u 
le  montant  dc  la  dupcnse  pour  la  confection  du  canal  &\  k  vju  u 


H     Ci,6B0.O0O 


Diitll    1  *i  111. '■»■*' 1    rV 


d\ 


lesd^ppn^ea 


&M,000 


Total  de  la  d^jicnac  aiiunelle       739,000 

Tar  conscqnentr  rutiUto  abtoliie  du  Canal  da  Centre  peut  itfti 

h'prr*i?nt^  par  uu  rcvcnu  ntmuel  dc ..»• ^»!Ml,00((/r. 

*  Originu«i»  lib.  xv,  cap*  uU.  f  DTo,  U\  Xf. 
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nth  the  lowest  bidder,  called  redeiuplores*.  The  ma- 
g5«tnitt*s  of  the  small  towns  and  villages  were  empowered  to 
levy  on  the  inhabitajits  the  sum  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  vitB  tneina/e» ;  and  those  who  were  not  able  to  contri- 
bute in  money  ^ere  obliged  to  contribute  their  personal  la- 
bourf.  The  Roman  laws  and  customs  were  introduced  into 
England  under  Vespasian  and  Domitian, 

lliat  part  of  these  laws  which  related  to  the  vi^  vicinaleS) 

%s  alone  retained  by  the  Saxons,  as  it  was  more  cou^nial 
with  their  feudal  institutions,  and  was  applied  to  public  as 
well  as  private  roads,^  Atter  the  Norman  conquest j  the  judges, 
^*  who  had  a  charge  to  incpilrc  of  common  highways  destroyed, 
and  %vho  bonnd  to  i*cpair  or  mend  them,"  J  declared  that  the 
counties  were  bound,  at  common  law,  to  make  good  the  re- 
parations of  a  highway  §. 

By  the  statute  of  Philip  and  Mary  ||  provision  was  made 
to  compel  the  parishes  to  repair  the  highways,  and  for  the 
appointment  of  surveyors  to  superintend  and  enforce  such 
repairs*  Like  the  Roman  law,  regulating  the  t?we  vicinales^ 
this  Htatute  provided  that  the  funds  for  tliis  purpose  should 
be  raised  in  each  parish  by  personal  labour,  termed  statute- 
duty,  or  by  a  composition.  The  mode  of  satisfying  this  duty 
by  the  occupiers  was  found,  in  practice,  to  be  oppressive  and 
inefticaciousll. 

Horses  and  men  were  sent  on  the  requisition  of  the  sur- 
veyor to  work  on  the  roads ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  compel 
them  to  work,  and,  generally,  the  days  required  for  statute- 
kbour  were  devoted  by  the  men  sent  to  discharge  that  duty 
to  idleness  and  drinking*   By  the  statute  of  Philip  and  Mary, 


♦  SiciiUift  RaccuA^  hi),  clc  Coiuiitionlbus  Agrorum.  f  l*lcui. 

X  Briit«»f»,  cjip.  20^  flc  pluaicrs  tortz,  («>.)  §  Co.  Rep.  13, 

(1  2  Aiiil  3  P.  aiul  M.  c.  Bt,  revivril  hy  5  fill/,,  c,  13,  and  nmile  pcqirtmil  In  29 
m^  c,  ftr  mnnotidaietl  by  13  George  III.  c.  78,  and  aiu«ru1eil  by  several  subse- 

on*  in  his  '*  |titl]cial  chnrjfc  iipmi  the  Comtni&sion  for  the  Verge,"  «iiyi» 
*  I  '  I  will  for  t"  '  Diily  single  out  one*  that  ye 

'lyk  and  bi  ii*'re  thi*  niaje^sity  \ii  ix  king's 

I  ss,  it  is  hoiL  ..  ,....  ml  to  tlic  kino:  Aiut  diieasfrful 
i^fib«uts  be  not  fair  oiid  good;  tf/tn-rm  it  in itrnwje 
,  >  and  caiuifv^ayi  in  the  arenuen  ttud  vntroiweH  of 
'fri/uHil  i/u-  Av  «o ;  whereas  Loiuloti,  the  second  citv  nt  the  least  of  Eo- 
,  in  great nriiA,  avid  in  wealth,  cannot  he  di»ccmerl  by  the  fairue^  uf 
tlic  'Ally.,  iiuiii|tU  ii  liitl^'  perhapsi  by  the  broadness  of  them,  from  a  village." — 
l^ord  BacQTt*$  IVurks^  vol,  iv.  p,  393, 


br.: 

to  the  peopJr 

tQ  arr  t^r  r/. 
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all  persons  keeping  draughts  and  occupying  tenements  of  a 
certain  amount,  were  required  to  send  a  certain  number  of 
men  and  horses,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  draughts 
kept  and  amount  of  rent  paid,  to  do  statute-duty  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days  in  the  year ;  and  each  occupier,  not  keep- 
iiig  draughts,  was  required  to  work  or  find  a  labourer,  for 
which,  however,  a  composition  might  be  made  with  the  sur- 
veyor at  an  easy  mte  under  the  statute. 

ITie  gentry  m ho  kept  cairiages  claimed  to  be  included  in 
the  last  class,  as  not  keeping  draughts  within  the  meaning  of 
the  statute,  and  the  claim  was  allowed  by  the  justices.  Sir 
Mathew  Half,  however,  held  that  coaches  were  included  un- 
der the  appellation  of  ^^ draitghtj^  and  such  as  kept  them 
liable  to  do  statute-duty*  This  was  conformable  with  the  views 
of  Dalton,  who  WTote  about  1619,  and  says,  "I  find  that  a 
"  draught  for  the  king's  carriages  heretofore  hath  been  some- 
**  times  with  two  horses,  as  it  seemeth  by  the  statute  of  Magna 
*^  Charta,  cap,  21/^  But  until  this  provision  was  am endi*d 
by  the  consolidating  statute  of  13  George  IIL,  the  gentry 
were,  as  regsnxled  the  repairs  of  roads,  classed  generally  \\\i\\ 
the  agricultural  labourers,  A  great  nupibcr  of  enactments 
were  passed  subsequent  to  the  statute  of  Philip  ami  Mary; 
but  as  all  of  them  were  based  on  the  false  prmciple,  that  the 
occupiers  of  the  several  pai'ishes  were  bound  to  keep  the  liigh 
roads  in  repair  for  the  use  of  the  public,  they  were  only  pro- 
ductive of  discontent  and  litigation.  At  length  the  greatest 
proportion  of  tlie  roads  in  England  were  placed  uiuler  the 
management  and  direction  of  trustees,  who  were  empowered 
to  erect  turnpikes  and  take  tolls  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
roads  hi  aid  of  statute-duty*.  This  expedient  has  also  proved 
unsuccessful,  The  trusts  are  encumbered  with  a  hea\^  amount 
of  debt,  and  the  time  appears  to  be  arrived  when  a  new  sy- 
stem must  be  adopted.  The  Select  Commit  tee,  appointed  in 
1833  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  Turnpike  Road 
Trusts  in  Enghmd,  reported  **  that  they  had  not  failed  to  ob- 
*'  scrv*e,  from  tlie  evidence  adduced,  the  great  benefits  which 
"  had  arisen  from  the  consoUdation  of  trusts  round  the  me- 


♦  The  general  Ttirn|iikc  ftct  is  13  fieorge  HI.  c  84,  itliich,  by  21  tJr«>rgc  ML 
<u  20,  U  cittcmied  t<j  all  acts  to  be  mwk  tltercftfter  for  tbe  piir|H»e  nf  rfgukting 
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^  tropolts/'  and  that  all  the  witnesses  (sixteen  in  number)  who 
had  been  examined,  concurred  in  recommending  a  system  of 
ffenerai  mntrot  of  the  management  of  the  roads  of  the  king- 
dom^ with  a  view  to  prevent  an  increase  of  debt, — ^to  introduce 
one  general,  economical  and  skilful  course  of  management  as 
"the  only  means  of  reducing  the  present  great  amount  of 
^*  debt,  and  of  relieving  the  country  from  the  burden  of  sta- 
"  tute  labour,  and  the  high  rate  of  toll  now  levied  on  every 
**  district ;  *'  and  the  Committee  recommended  the  immediate 
adoption  of  measures  calculated  to  carry  that  object  into  ef- 
feci*.  It  appears  therefore,  we  think,  sutficiently  clear,  that 
the  principle  which  we  advocate  must  soon  be  adopted  even 
in  England ;  namely,  that  the  great  leading  lines  of  commu- 
nication be  constructed  and  maintained  by  the  state. 

The  system  of  maintaining  the  public  roads  by  means  of 
statute-^labour  also  existed  in  Ireland,  and  produced  the  like 
result, — oppression, — litigation  and  neglect.  It  became  neces- 
sary therefore  to  change  it ;  and  instead  of  trustees,  the  roads 
were  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  grand  juries,  who  were 
enabled  to  assess  the  occupiers  of  the  different  baronies  for 
their  maintenance  and  construction.  Few  turnpikes  were 
erected,  and  statute-labour  was  abolished.  But  in  this  sy- 
stem the  original  vice  exists,  namely,  that  the  inhabitants 
within  a  certain  district  are  required  to  make  and  maintain 
rouds/br  the  public ;  and  when  the  heavy  tax  which  this  im* 
poses  is  increased  by  the  other  almost  endless  chai'ges  thrown 
upon  the  county  cess,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  have 
occasioned  tlie  most  extensive  discontent,  and  that  useful 
works  should  not  be  undertaken.  The  grand  jury  laws  re- 
lating to  roads  in  Ireland  were  only  to  be  equalled  in  compli- 
cation by  the  highway  acts  in  England;  and  they  equally 
evinced,  in  their  operation,  how  fruitless  are  all  attempts  to 
effect,  by  legislation,  what  is  opposed  to  the  common  sense 
and  interests  of  mankind. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  Mr.  Barrington  stated,  that 
oa  a  tract  of  land  which  he  possessed  in  the  county  of  Lime- 
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rick  he  expended  £700  in  the  formation  of  a  public  road 
through  a  mountain^  the  Board  of  Works  laying  out  a  sum 
of  equal  amount.  In  consequence  of  that  expenditure,  that 
it  had  nearly  doubled  the  value  of  the  land  through  which 
the  road  went,  by  merely  affording  to  the  occupiers  the  means 
of  drawing  up  the  lime  on  cars,  which  was  previously  carried 
in  baskets  on  horses*  backs ;  and  this  road  not  only  beneiited 
his  land,  but  the  whole  range  of  country  beyond  it.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  same  results  would  be  produced  by  Hke 
means  through  almost  every  part  of  Ireland;  and  when  we 
add  to  the  improvement  in  the  value,  the  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  people, — the  increase  to  the  revenue  resulting 
from  improved  habits  and  increased  consumption,— the  im- 
provement in  the  administration  of  justice,  by  opening  the 
country  to  the  police  and  militarvj — the  saving  of  expense 
arising  from  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  latter,  which 
may  be  safely  made  with  the  improved  condition  of  the  people, 
— the  advantages  of  unity  of  system  and  control ; — in  every 
point  of  view,  it  appears  to  us  the  duty  of  the  Government, 
and  the  interest  of  the  public,  to  apply  freely  grants  of  public 
money  to  promote  the  construction  of  great  leading  lines  of 
communication  in  Ireland,  and  that  these  should  be  intrusted 
to  a  Board  responsible  to  the  state. 

The.  argument  that  works  of  this  kind  should  not  be  un- 
dertaken because  they  are  not  likely  to  prove  profitable,  is 
most  fallacious.  It  is  those  works  wliich  are  least  likely  to 
prove  immediately  productive  to  a  private  undertaker  that 
always  prove  most  productive  to  the  public*, — the  opening 
lines  of  communication  through  extensive  uncultivated  di- 
stricts. These  woukl  add  to  the  empire,  as  Colonel  Burgoyne 
forcibly  expressed  it  in  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee to  which  we  have  referred,  *^  profitable  and  excellent 
*^  land  to  the  amount  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  acres,  as 
*^  much  as  if  they  had  arisen  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  j  ** 
but,  he  adds,  **  no  party  is  sufficiently  interested  to  come  for- 


*  MiddletoHt  iwho  brought  tbe  Nt'w  Kiver  to  I^iidon,  died  tn  uri-^<  >- 

abttjcy  ta  meet  eugiigetncnti  uudcnnketi  tn  effect  that  grcut  work     i  '  vl 

une  hundred  pound  shorci  in  that  undertakins  now  sell  for  upwiitU  uT  ^^UOQ 
eftch,— paving  m  liitereit  ol  £;}Q0  cAch^ 
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*'  ward ;  the  interests  are  so  blended  and  so  limited,  that  no 
**  person  sees  the  particular  advantage  he  would  gain,  and  it 
**  is  only  by  Government  that  this  can  possibly  be  done.*'* 

\Vc  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
was  enabled  to  make  small  grants  for  the  formation  of  roads 
in  Ireland,  A  portion  of  this  fund  was  expended  by  Mr, 
Griffith  in  the  counties  of  Limerick,  Cork  and  Kerry,  Be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  works  Mr,  Griffith  tJius  de- 
scribes that  part  of  the  country, 

•'  Tlie  fertile  plains  of  Limerick,  Cork  and  Kerry  are  separated  from 
ench  other  by  a  deserted  country,  hitherto  nearly  aa  impassable  barrier. 
Thia  large  district  comprehends  upwards  of  900  square  miles :  in  many 
plaoea  it  is  very  populous.  i\s  might  be  expected  under  such  circum- 
9tmoce6«  the  people  are  txirbulcnt ;  and  their  houses  being  inaccessible  for 
want  of  roads,  it  is  not  surprising:*  that  during  the  disturbances  of  1821 
aod  1822,  this  district  was  the  a«y)um  for  Whiteboys,  smugglers  and  rob- 
ber«,  and  that  stolen  cattle  were  drawn  into  it  aa  to  a  safe  and  impene-' 
trable  retreat.  Notwithstanding  its  present  desolate  state,  this  country 
contains  within  it  the  seeds  of  future  improvement  and  induBtry/*t 

The  following  is  Mr.  Griffith's  report  on  the  same  district, 
after  the  execution  of  the  works  in  1829. 

*'  A  very  considerable  improvement  haa  already  taken  place  in  the  vU 
Cinity  of  the  roads,  both  in  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  appear^ 
Mice  of  the  country :  upwards  of  GO  new  lime  kilns  have  been  built ;  carts, 
ploughs,  harrows  and  improved  implements  have  become  common ;  new 
liotises  of  a  better  class  have  been  buLlt,  new  inclosures  made,  and  the 
country  has  become  perfectly  tranquil,  and  exhibits  a  scene  of  Industry 
and  exertion  at  once  pleasing  and  remarkable,  A  large  portion  of  the 
money  received  for  labour  has  been  husbanded  with  care,  laid  out  in  the 
building  of  substantial  houses,  and  in  the  purchase  of  stock  and  agricul- 
tural implements ;  and  numerous  examples  might  be  shown  of  poor  la- 
bourers, possessing  neither  money,  houses  nor  land  when  first  employed^ 
who,  in  the  past  year,  have  been  enabled  to  take  farms^  build  houses,  and 
stock  their  land," 

Mr,  WiUiams  states,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  in  1835 ; 

•'  In  consequence  of  the  expenditure  of  £l60,000  in  Public  Works  in 
Connaught  in  seven  years,  the  inerease  of  the  annual  revenue  has  be^  eqital 
to  the  w^hole  of  that  expenditure.  I  tind  also,"  he  adds,  "  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  revenue  of  the  Cork  district,  where  Mr,  Griffith  ex« 
pended  £GO^QOO  in  seven  years^  and  Me  incr^uat  of  ctuionti  ami  emae  htm 

^  Keport  of  Select  Committee  on  Public  Works,  p.  94, 18^. 
t  Mr*  Giiiatb  in  1822. 
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h&m  £50,000  a  yedr,  altributable  mainly  to  the  facilities  of  comtnunication 
by  which  whole  districts  liave  been  rendered  available  for  productive  pur- 
Ijoses,  and  a  miserable  pauper  population  converted  into  a  class  of  con- 
sumers," • 

Id  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in 
1834,  they  state: 

"  It  id  not  for  thi$  Board  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  degree  of  support 
which  the  legislature  should  bestow  on  public  works  of  [>riroary  utility. 
We  are,  however,  fully  persuaded,  not  only  of  the  great  political  advan- 
tage of  such  an  expenditure  of  public  money,  but  that  it  would  be  to  a 
considerable  extent  repaid  by  the  indirect  returns  made  to  the  revenue, 
arising  from  an  increased  general  prosperity.  In  England  abundant 
aources  of  industry  are  struggling  for  vent,  requiring  only  the  stimulus  of 
such  additional  facilities  of  intercourse  to  enable  them  to  come  into  full 
and  immediate  operation.  They  are  therefore,  in  themselves,  fair  sources 
of  speculation  for  private  capital.  In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  they  arc 
required  to  foster  and  encourage  sources  of  industry  which  are  yet  latent ; 
and  though  the  consequences  and  advantages  are  not  so  immediately  ap* 
parent,  nor  (except  in  a  few  instances)  do  they  afford  direct  profits  to  in- 
duce the  expenditure  of  private  capital,  they  are  not  the  less  great  objects 
of  national  interest/' 

In  their  Report  of  1835  they  state : 

"  These  roads  (constructed  by  Government  aid)  have  been  the  roeana 
of  fertilising  the  deserts,  and  of  depriving  the  lawless  disturbers  of  th« 
public  peace  of  their  place  of  refuge,  aifording  them,  at  the  same  tlme^ 
resources  for  an  active  honest  industry,  of  which  we  must  da  them  the 
justice  to  observe,  they  have  not  shown  any  indisposition  to  avail  them- 
selves, Wc  cannot  lose  the  opportunity  of  repealing  the  declaration  of 
our  firm  conviction  of  the  good  policy  of  promoting  these  eminently  useful 
works  by  the  most  liberal  and  extensive  support." 

We  have  only  room  lor  one  quot^ition  from  their  Report  of 
1837,  in  which  they  bear  witness  to  the  industry  of  the  Irish 
peasantry. 

"AVhen  roused  by  fair  opportunities  being  laid  before  them  and  ex  • 
plained,  we  find  that  those  who  can  profit  by  them  are  perfectly  willing 
to  do  80,  the  eamin(f9  of  labourer*  nt  low  prices  of  task -work  fr^ipimtly  being 
double  those  qf /4e  doy  labotirer  at  the  usual  usages*** 

The  Select  Committee  on  Public  Works,  to  which  we  have 

referred,  reported  that, 

**  Among  the  remcfiial  measures  proposed  for  the  improvement  of  Ire- 
land, none  can  create  less  difference  of  opinion,  or  has  been  more  univer- 
ealty  urged  by  all  parties  and  petMms  who  have  considered  the  subject, 


Report  q(  Select  C<>0umttee  on  Public  Wgrks,  IreUndf  1956. 
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thftQ  the  propriety  of  encouraging  the  execution  of  public  works :  and 
your  committee  fully  coincide  in  the  opinion^  that  there  is  every  reason 
in  JQsijce  and  policy  for  extending,  in  that  country,  the  public  aid  for  such 
parpodes,  in  a  degree  that  does  not  admit  of  comparison  with  the  conai- 
deration  that  would  be  the  guide  for  otber  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom/' 

Of  tliis  Committee  the  late  and  present  Chancellor's  of  the 
Exchequer  were  both  members. 

But  notwithstanding  this  advice,  and  coming  from  such  a 
quarter, — founded  on  the  representation  of  the  officers  and 
commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Works  appointed  by  the  Go- 
vemmcDt,  and  strengthened  by  the  evidence  of  the  most  in- 
telligent persons  of  all  parties^  Ireland  still  remains  in  the 
state  we  have  describedi 

We  have  shown  that  £2,423,608  12^.  3</**  have  been 
granted  by  Government  for  inland  navigations  and  roads  U> 
Scotland  and  Canada;  and  to  Ireland,  during  the  same  space 
of  time,  £21,023  !  Tliat  £4,500,000  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  commissioners  for  loans  in  aid  of  Public  Works  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  of  which  the  share  allotted  to  Ireland 
has  been  £200,000.  And  this  is  all  that  has  been  done  for 
Ireland  since  the  Union,  to  promote  that  great  object^  with 
the  exception  of  the  small  funds  under  the  management  of 
the  present  Board  of  Works  t* 

The  insular  position  of  Ireland  in  the  Atlantic,  facing  on 
the  south  and  west  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  West  Indies 
and  America,  the  wealth  of  her  fisheries  on  the  north  and 
west,  and  England  on  her  east,  to  which  she  has  been  united 
by  means  of  steam  navigation  as  by  a  bridge ;  her  fine  rivers, 
inland  lakes,  large  population,  and  the  wealth  that  lies  hidden 
in  her  bosom,  all  point  her  out  as  a  country  which  reqinres 


*  G milts  for  Cjilcdoniin  canal  since  1803   £953,638  2#.  Od, 

'^'  -- — Highland  roads  luiitbritlgics 250,752  2     0 

DiiBtarv    241,918  8     3 

NftvigiitionmCattada,&c,  since  1826 977,300  0     0 

je2,423,60S  12  3 
t  Whatever  catue  h-eland  may  have  to  complain  of  the  paniniony  of  Euglani^ 
to  foTffign  power*  this  rounlry  has  been  sutficientty  UheraL  Frotn  1793  to  1821 
ihc  loans  and  ^iibsidic'*  to  forei^  pov^  ers,  of  which  nothing  has  bcea  repaid, 
amouoted  to  4:77.751,9  J -1 ;  and  from  1821  to  the  pre.sent  period,  to  £56,694,571, 
amounting  to  the  enormous  total  of  X153»868t47U,  Beside  t!ii»  sum,  the  twenty 
millionB  paid  for  negro  emancipation  appean^  trifling.  Well  might  Mr*  O'Connell 
ciclaim,  "  Would  that  the  Irish  were  hlacks  I  *'  The  Irish  people  nught,  ia  the 
like  aenae,  exclaim i  **  W^ould  that  we  wvre  aliens!  '* 
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nothing  but  the  fostering  care  of  a  paternal  Government  t-o 
become  eminently  prosperous.  It  only  requires  the  aid  of  the 
Government  to  do  that  which  all  Governments  of  ancient  and 
nearly  all  of  modem  times  have  considered  it  their  duty  to  do, 
— ^to  open  great  leading  lines  of  communication  by  means  of 
roads  and  canals  in  Ireland,  This  \vill  lead  to  the  reclaiming 
of  waste  lands ;  the  first  by  affording  means  of  convej^ng  to 
them  the  materials  necessary  for  reclamation^  and  the  second 
by  the  drainage  they  wall  accomplish.  This  has  been,  as  w€ 
have  shown,  recommended  by  all  parties,  and  by  none  more^ 
strongly  than  by  the  Head  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works, 
Colonel  Burgo}Tie- 

Where  would  you  apply  the  Government  money,  he  was 
asked  by  the  Select  Committee  we  have  alluded  to.  His  an- 
swer was:  "In  opening  very  extensive  uncultivated  districts  i 
**  I  would  provide  one  ntain  thorough/are  of  vommmiicatum  at 
*'  ihe  expense  of  Government ;  and  for  opening  less  extensive 
*'  disit^iSf  I  would  give  the  moiety  grants  as  at  present ;  for 
**  those  occasions  they  work  very  well." 

We  trust  that  Government  will  adopt  this  wise  counsel ; 
and  we  hope  soon  to  see  in  Ireland,  by  sucli  assistance,  la- 
bour employed, — industry  pmmoted, — and 

''Lang  canals  and  deepeaM  riven  join 
Kacb  part  to  each,  and  with  the  circling  main 
The  whole  cnUven'd  isle/** 
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Plan  of  the  Em/lish  Historical  Society*     1836. 

VcneraHlia  Bedue  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Getitis  Anglorum,  Ad 
fidein  codiatm  manmcriptorum  recemuit  Josephus  Steven- 
son.   Lfondini.     Sumptibus  Societatis,     mdcccxxxviiu 

In  a  late  number  of  this  Review  we  took  occasion  to  touch 
(slightly,  we  canfesa)  upon  the  system  of  education  pursued 
in  the  German  universities,  as  contrasted  with  our  own*  The 
scope  of  our  inquiry  forbade  our  then  entering  into  any  de- 
tail; our  business  was  rather  with  the  mode  of  education  in 
general^  than  with  the  peculiar  management  of  any  particular 
branch.  The  natin^  of  our  argument  also  led  us  to  cast  what, 
at  first  sightj  may  appear  to  be  a  slur  upon  the  results  at- 
tained by  the  German  system.  We  trust,  however,  that  those 
who  have  followed  us  in  our  career  have  little  reason  to  ac- 
cuse us  of  an  ovenvcening  and  arrogant  habit  of  praising  in- 
stitutions merely  because  they  ai'e  English;  on  the  other 
handj  that  they  will  acquit  us  of  the  pedantic  coxcombrj^  of 
praising  institutions  because  they  are  not  English,  It  is  our 
especial  object  to  point  out  that  which  is  praiseworthy  both 
here  and  elsewhere ;  to  support  that  which  is  good  in  the 
forms  of  our  ovra  and  foreign  lands,  and  to  attack  only  that 
which  we  believe  to  be  mischievous  and  degrading  to  national 
moralsji  whether  it  be  found  at  home  or  abroad.  If,  in  this 
endeavour,  wc  ruffle  the  prejudices  of  those  who  would  rather 
be  led  than  think  for  themselves, — if,  owning  no  party,  we 
prove  so  unfortunate  as  to  find  opponents  among  the  men  of 
all  parties, — if,  finally,  we  earn  the  reputiition,  a  sorry  one,  of 
being  the  best  inteniioned  men  in  the  world,  and  nothing  else — 
we  shall  take  refuge  in  the  proud  boast  of  the  Titan, — e/coiv 
i/emv  '^^provy  ovk  apvi]ao^i. — We  have  sinned  intentionally, 
and  do  not  mean  to  deny  it. 

Wc  appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober ;  fi-ora  our 
countrymen,  too  busy  \nth  matters  of  fleeting  and  very  se- 
condary interest,  to  our  countrymen  when  they  shall  have 
learnt  to  look  for  no  greatness  but  what  is  founded  in  the 
moral  developement  of  all  classes  of  our  fellow  men ;  from 
partisans  squabbling  for  sectarian  interests,  to  citizens  intent 
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upon  awakening  and  directing  all  our  national  energies  to 
national  ends.  It  was  never  our  intention  to  deny,  that  in 
many  branches  of  learning  the  Germans  were  infinitely  &upe-  , 
rior  to  ourselves ;  our  object  was  merely  to  warn  our  readers  ^ 
against  too  hasty  a  condemnation  of  the  EngHsh  University 
Bystem,  and,  if  possiblcj  to  strike  out  a  balance  of  truth  from 
bctv^een  two  conflicting  parties,  each  of  which  appeared,  in 
its  zeal,  likely  to  outstrip  the  bounds  of  justice.  In  the  pro- 
secution of  this  object  we  shall  continue  our  inquiry'  into  one 
particular  branch  of  learned  pursuit  at  honje  and  abroad. 

The  peculiar  eminence  of  our  German  contemporaries  in 
all  that  comes  under  the  description  of  learning  and  research, 
may  be  explained  without  resorting  to  any  hypothesis  of  a 
ditference  in  the  character  of  German  and  English  mind. 
That  this  exists  we  shall  assuredly  not  deny,  any  more  than 
we  shall  deny  the  difference  in  our  physical  conformation,  a 
difference  as  apparent  now  as  it  was  to  Tacitus  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago.  But  different  circumstances  and  a  different 
direction  will,  in  process  of  time,  produce  what  is  at  least 
equivalent  to  mi  original  diversity ;  and  these  cuTumstances 
have  existed  in  ample  degree  in  Germany. 

In  that  vast  collection  of  various  nations  and  kingdoms 
whose  interests  are  di\'idcd,  if  not  hostile,  society  presents  an 
aspect  verj'  unlike  ours.  There  has  been  no  such  fusion  of 
classes  as  the  insular  position  and  manufacturing  genius  of 
England  have  given  biilh  to.  Here  the  gigantic  power  of  steam 
has  battered  down  the  barriers  between  caste  and  caste,  and  the 
gons  of  the  cotton-spinner  or  the  hardware-man  meet  as  equals 
the  scions  of  the  proudest  baronial  houses.  Tlie  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons  levels  the  distinctions  of  rank ;  and  for 
those  with  whom  rank  was  not  hereditary,  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons  may  lay  the  foundations  of  nobility. 
Moreover,  the  younger  sons  of  lordly  families  arc  Cununoiiers 
in  England,  and  primogeniture,  which  retains  the  coronet  for 
one,  allows  of  no  minute  subdivision  of  estates.  Pnmot/eni- 
iurajacii  appanayium  is  true  enough,  but  appanage  is  not 
here  of  a  nature  to  remove  the  receiver  from  amount  the 
great  class  which  makes  the  strength  and  soHdity  of  England. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  our  Jiristoci'ac*)*,  in  some  resijects 
the  most  clear-sccing  of  the  world,  have  never  failed  to  call 
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lip  into  their  own  ranks  those  whose  talents  and  commanding 
position  might  have  made  them  dangerous  leaders  of  a  hostile 
fon*e.  From  the  highest  therefore  to  the  lowest  there  is  one 
unbroken  chain ;  nor  can  the  point  be  ascertained  where  this 
class  begins  and  that  ends :  set  aside  the  ermined  baron  and 
the  proletarian,  and  all  the  rest  is  Middle  Cldss^ — a  name  and 
a  thing  known  here  alone. 

In  Germany  these  things  are  very  different.  An  eternal 
and  almost  impassable  barrier  rises  between  man  and  man : 
nobiUty,  heritable  without  primogeniture,  floods  thirty  petty 
courts  with  titled  aspirants  for  place  and  pension ;  as  many 
sons  and  daughters,  so  many  multiplications  of  the  patenial 
coronet,  so  many  equal  claimants  of  the  paternal  wealth,  till 
rank;  and  the  means  of  supporting  it,  bear  miserable  propor- 
tion to  one  another.  Hence  the  army  and  the  host  of  places 
which  a  German  court  has  to  dispense  become,  in  most  states 
of  the  confederation^  the  sole  resort  of  an  impoverished  ari- 
stocracy, who  look  with  jealous  eyes  upon  all  interlopers  from 
the  ranks  of  the  non-noble.  Nor  is  it  common  in  Germany 
for  the  aristocracy  to  recruit  among  the  wealthy  of  the  mer- 
cantile class :  a  warj"  tradesman  will  look  twice  ere  he  render 
himself  liable  to  feed  a  regiment  of  hungry  barons,  his  cou- 
sins by  marriage ;  and  in  some  states  a  mhalliance  is  fatal  to 
the  blood. 

The  states  of  the  confederation  are  sovereign,  and  diplo- 
macy is  as  much  an  adjunct  of  sovereignty  as  a  brigade  of 
guards.  Hence  tlurty  ministries,  thirty  corps  diplomatiques^ 
in  which  alone  the  noble  and  non-noble  meet.  But  we  who, 
if  not  bom  statesmen,  (a  title  which  the  Germans  generally 
reftise  to  us  who  have  not  regidarly  learnt  state-craft,)  are  at 
least  born  politicians,  sec  nothing  strange  in  a  country  gen- 
tleman or  succcssfid  manufacturer  becoming  a  minister :  prac- 
tical sense,  habits  of  business,  political  predilections  (if  not 
political  principles,)  sucked  in  with  the  air  we  breathe,  are 
our  education  for  public  life ;  nor  is  any  excluded  whose 
weight  or  talent  on  the  hustings  or  in  the  House,  cau  tight 
his  way  to  the  uneasy  height  of  office.  Not  so  in  Germany : 
statecrart  there  is  a  profession,  statesmen  are  a  class.  Here 
and  there,  it  is  tme,  we  find  privy-councillors  in  the  univer- 
sities, and  ministers  selected  tVom  the  distinguished  names  of 
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literature ;  but  the  ffeheimer  rath  generally  enjoys  only  a  title 
of  honour,  and  the  literary  minister  is  an  avis  7*aris9ima  in  the 
land.  Practically*  and  for  all  the  pur|>oses  of  our  present 
inquiry  J  the  statesmen  form  a  separate  class^  having  acparate 
studies,  separate  interests,  and  almost  a  separate  existence 
from  all  others.  In  fact,  men  of  distinction  in  other  walks 
of  life,  are  apt,  in  Germany,  to  look  upon  ministerial  dignity 
as  sometliing  less  attractive  than  we,  who  see  in  it  the  pledge 
of  power.  It  is  one  thing,  in  a  free  community,  to  be  a  prime 
minister  or  secretary  of  state ;  another,  in  a  paternal  despot- 
ism, to  be  valet  de  chambre  the  first,  or  valet  de  chambre  the 
second* 

The  clergy  in  Germany,  especially  the  Protestant  part  of 
it,  are  again  very  differently  situated  from  our  own.  There 
is  no  wealthy  church  rejoicing  in  its  connection  with  the  state, 
and  the  goods  which  spring  from  that  connection;  for  the 
theologians  of  the  universities  are  mrely  clei^ymen, — a  cir- 
cumstance which,  in  some  cases,  \vill  tend  to  explain  if  not 
to  excuse  the  heterodoxy  for  which  they  stand  in  such  bad 
odour  here.  Tlie  church,  as  a  profession,  is  neither  rich  nor 
noble,  hardly  even  gentle;  and  the  bonds  which  hnk  our  clergy 
to  the  general  body  of  the  well-bom  and  educated  are,  for  the 
most  pai't,  wanting  there.  Dispersed  over  a  poor  country, 
and,  in  the  main,  not  a  literary  class  of  men,  the  clergymen 
of  Germany  are  little  brought  in  contact  with  the  other  di\'i- 
sions  of  society ;  so  little,  in  short,  as  to  require  no  particular 
notice  for  the  ptirposcs  oii  our  present  argimient, 

Again,  the  manufactiu'ing  and  the  labouring  classes  are 
confined  within  limits  stricter  than  we  can  well  conceive ; 
there  is  no  House  of  Commons,  no  influence  of  property,  to 
give  a  public  intei'est  to  the  career  of  the  suoccssful  trader  or 
wealthy  fiu*mer.  Even  in  the  constitutional  states,  the  duty 
of  a  deputy  is  no  very  effective  education  for  a  parliamentary 
life ;  and  though  formally  abolished,  the  spirit  of  the  Guilds  of 
the  Middle  Ages  jTt  lingers  in  the  old  haunt*  of  commerce. 

One  class  remains  to  be  noticed,  the  class  or  profession  of 
the  learned,  congregated  in  their  several  universities  and  gy- 
mnasia«  the  garrisons  of  the  republic  of  lettA*rs,  sole  warders  of 
science  and  literature,  from  the  most  abstruse  to  the  most 
trifling  of  its  walks.    These  mcD^  be  it  remembered,  are  those 
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to  whom  the  edacatioii  of  all  is  confided :  they  exist  for  tliat 
end ;  and  as  they  are  set  apart,  sq  do  they  live  apart  from  all 
other  iiiti-rests  and  all  other  pursuits.  The  German  professor 
is  a  professor  and  no  more ;  he  is  a  theologian  only  because 
he  belongs  to  the  theological  faculty;  a  politician  only  becauae 
it  h  his  business  to  teach  politics, — in  a  university.  His  ia 
a  noble  and  generous  career ;  he  values  it  as  such,  and  nei- 
ther departs  from  it  to  mix  in  the  world,  nor  to  interfere  with 
subjects  which  su*e  the  acknowledged  aim  and  business  of 
other  classes.  Moreover,  most  German  universities  arc  lo- 
cated in  small  towns  which  almost  depend  for  existence  upon 
the  university.  In  these  towns  the  professor  is  the  haute  no^ 
Hesse:  his  two  thousand  dollars  or  so  per  annum  allow  him 
to  live  well ;  he  is  rich,  privileged,  honoured ;  why  should  he 
seek  farther?  Accordingly,  he  rarely  does  seek  farther ;  but 
having  attained  that  great  object  of  ambition,  a  professor's 
chair,  he  lives  and  dies  a  professor. 

Our  readers  will  now  be  able  to  judge  of  the  circumstances 
which  exeil  so  favourable  an  influence  upon  study  in  Ger- 
many, and  wliieh  compel  so  many  minds  to  give  all  their 
energies  to  its  pursuit*  Upwards  of  a  dozen  laige  universi- 
ties, (comprising  some  four  hundred  professors,)  and  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  preparatory  institutions,  are  continually 
occupied  in  adding  to  a  class,  all  whose  hopes  are  centred  in 
literature  and  the  large  rewards  which  it  holds  out.  Distinction 
is  secure  of  emplo^Tuent,  employment  is  secure  of  honourable 
competence.  The  object  is  undivided,  the  class  clearly  de- 
fined I  there  is  no  struggle  to  pass  beyond  its  limits.  A  strong 
professional  feeling  is  called  into  existence ;  and  hence  all  the 
stimulus  wliich  ambition,  wish  for  competence  and  esprii  de 
corps  can  supply,  is  brought  to  bear  in  one  direction  and  on 
one  object.  The  studeut  tries  to  qualify  himself  for  a  chatr ; 
become  a  private  teacher,  (privai  doceni,)  he  yearns  to  be  an 
extraordinaiy  professor  {ausserordetitlicher  professor) ;  ha- 
ving attained  this  elevation,  he  still  aspires  to  be  made  ordi- 
nary professor  [ordeniUcher  professor)  in  his  own  university, 
or  to  receive  a  call  to  another ;  while  even  when  arrived  at 
this,  the  loftiest  point,  he  may  hope  for  a  Hofrath's,  (aulic 
councillor,)  or  even  a  Geheimer  Rath^s  (privy  councillor)  title, 
and  an  increase  of  salary.     Besides^  his  reputation  wiU  In-* 
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crease  the  number  of  his  hearers,  and  this  again  the  amount 
of  his  income*. 

These  circumstances,  thus  favoumblc  to  all  intellectual  ex- 
ertioni  when  coupled  with  the  peculiar  character  and  tendency 
of  the  German  mind,  have  given  rise  to  a  historical  school  of 
great  eminence,  and  produced  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
books  which  ever  issued  from  the  press. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  Imagine  that  the  mere  collecting 
and  even  accurate  judging  of  facts  is  all  that  is  required  t4> 
constitute  a  historian,  llicse  faculties,  namely,  of  industry 
and  common  sense,  are,  no  doubt,  necessarj^  conditions  of  sue* 
cess ;  but  they  are  a  portion  only,  and  that  a  small  one,  of 
the  liistorian's  armour>\  To  the  acutcness  of  analysis  which 
detects  truth  amidst  conflicting  testimony,  must  be  added 
that  lofty  synthetic  quality  of  imagination  which  fuses  the 
fragmentary  and  disjointed  parts  into  one  consistent,  harmo- 
nious and  artistic  w  hole.  In  this  respect  the  historian  resem- 
bles any  other  great  artist ;  and  even  as  the  sculptor,  when 
contemplating  the  torso  or  the  single  limb  of  a  beautiful  sta- 
tue, can  at  onc^  frame  to  himself  the  conception  of  the  whole 
figure,  whose  necessaiy  and  proportionate  part  he  is  exami- 
ning 'y — BO  also  must  the  historian,  when  contemplating  iso- 
lated facts,  (and  all  recorded  facts,  as  facts,  arc  such,}  he  able 
at  once  to  conceive  the  feeling,  habits,  laws,  government  and 
state  of  society  which  made  up  such  a  general  condition  of  a 
people  as  woidd  allow  of  the  existence  of  the  given  fact*  And 

*  We  do  not  meui  to  as&crt  tlmt  this  sute  of  things  ts  without  drawbacks*  lU 
wofiit  result  is  tlmt  very  confined  tind  bolatcd  existence  which  i&  allotted  to  encli 
nmn.  Class  iuterests  and  clii»s  ptirsuits  urc  cssentiidly  destnictiyc  of  tiie  brotdp 
wlbCf  pi-actical  views  wliich  multe  men, — and  GcrmADi,  uuhap[>tly,  are  not  olWn 
ttieti;  they  arc  Srniitsdicucr,  Amptmnnner,  Prolc^sorcw,  Militar,  lleraoge,  Konive 
and  Kayser»  hut  they  are  iiurely  mnt»  in  the  only  sense  in  Vihich  it  is  worth  on«  s 
while  to  be  able  to  say  hftmo  turn  !♦  that  is,  iu  the  hold,  tiucoinpTomising  cvcrtion 
of  a  free  will 

To  Lifcrature,  however,  a«d  especially  learning,  (\^hose  province  it*  more,  per- 
haps, the  head  than  tlic  heart;)  ihi»  state  of  society  ia  not  nnfavourable.  TJm; 
ver}*  confinement  of  the  intellectual  stadium  renders  the  efforts  mndr  Kvithln  it 
riHjrc  vigorona ;  the  rays  arc  couceutrated  till  they  burn.    Div*  rti* 

ilucr^  here  the  reiiulti  which  we  look  for  even  in  the  most  r  v- 


l*lc  in  Uennany  whose  busincM  it  i^  to  know  a  liirii 
.•n^.     If  tbifl  renders  the  Germans  peciiharly  tmbte  ' 
J  Lliut  does  not  immediately  concern  their  owny«c/*,  prof< 
4 her  hand  it  eminently  quaMca  thctn  for  disiiuctton  iu  Di 
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in  proportion  as  he  possesses  thb  power  of  recasting,  as  it 
were,  and  transfonning  his  own  niind  into  the  image  of  the 
mind  of  those  whose  histoiy  he  writes,  is  the  historian  likely 
to  lay  great  bases  for  eternity.  It  is^  however,  obvious  that 
the  unaginative  faculty,  not  supplied  with  accurate  giH>und3 
an  which  to  base  its  creation^  must  tend,  in  exact  proportion 
to  its  vividness^  to  represent  all  details  in  a  false  light,  and  so 
to  destroy  the  truth  of  histoiy.  Shakespeare,  for  example, 
has  done  more  to  give  false  notions  of  Roman  histor^^,  from 
the  consistency  of  his  pictinres  of  it,  than  almost  any  effort 
ivill  enable  us  to  get  rid  of.  Contrast  him  with  Niebuhr ! 
Again,  Scott  has,  from  the  same  want  of  accuracy  in  details, 
contrived  to  circulate  false  views  of  histor>^,  which  will  long 
produce  an  evil  effect  both  upon  writers  and  readers. 

Now  this  union  of  intense  labour,  severe  analysis,  and  strict 
honesty^  with  tlie  higher  or  re-composing  quality  of  imagina- 
tion, is  a  veiT  general  cluu*act eristic  of  the  German  mind ; 
and  no  nation  of  modern  Eiu*ope  can  jjietend  to  compete  with 
them  in  the  number  and  excellence  of  the  works,  both  in  ge- 
neral and  particular  histoiy,  which  they  have  produced*  Nor 
can  any  nation  of  Europe  sliow  such  lecturers  and  lecture- 
rooms  as  it  has  been  omr  own  fortune  to  attend  in  Bonn, 
Giittlngen,  Heidelberg  aud  Municli ;  not,  by  any  means,  ex- 
cepthig  France,  whose  efforts,  nevertheless,  are  most  credit- 
able to  her  rising  generation,  and  whose  heart  seems  to  be  at 
last  ashamed  of  having  no  paH  to  remember  with  pride  and 
affection ! 

While  Schelling,  Heeren,  Miiller^  Schlosser,  Grimm,  Dahl- 
mann,  Niebuhr,  and  a  host  of  others,  were  continually  foster- 
ing the  spirit  of  historical  I'csearch  among  their  coimtrymen, 
it  was  not  matter  of  surprise  that  they  should  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  a  great  school,  or  rather  of  great  schools.  Setting 
aside  the  differences  of  opinion  which  exist  as  to  the  method 
of  recombining  facts,  all  seem  thoroughly  well  agreed  aa  to 
the  method  of  analysing;  and  all  the  preparatory  steps,  such 
as  collection  of  materiids,  fonnation  of /o^^i,  investigations  of 
systems  of  law,  mjrthology  and  commerce,  systematic  instine- 
tion  in  the  languages,  palaeography  and  chronology  of  early 
periods,  have  been  made  with  an  energy  and  completeness, 
whose  effects  we  recognise  in  the  great  works  to  which  we 
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have  alluded.  Meanwhile  the  Archivists  entered  the  lists  with 
the  professors;  and  the  governments  themselves,  anxiously 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  foster  a  spirit  which 
is  both  ennobling  and  dirccti\  e  for  a  people,  keeping  alive  their 
nationality  in  its  progress  and  gradual  developement^  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  inquirj^,  furnished  funds  and 
powers  to  the  inquirers,  and  made  success  in  these  pursuits  a 
passport  to  honourable  distinction, 

We  throw  out  tlicse  remarks  upon  the  German  literary 
chfiracter  in  general,  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  retlections 
which  have  been  forced  upon  us  by  the  appeai*ance  of  the 
tirst  work  published  by  the  English  Historical  Societ}%  Our 
readers  will  not  have  forgotten  the  earnest  remonstrance 
which  was  wrung  from  us  on  occasion  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  which  sat  to  investigate  the  proceedings  of  the 
Record  Commission*  In  the  course  of  the  remarks  we  then 
made,  we  proved  how  little  had  been  done  in  this  country 
for  the  advancement  of  historical  knowledge^  in  spite  of  the 
munificence  of  successive  Governments;  we  also  made  it 
clearl}^  appear,  that  the  faulty  composition  of  the  Boards  to 
which  the  Government  grants  were  intrusted  was  the  real 
cause  to  which  their  failiurc  must  be  attributed. 

We  know  that  in  other  countries  such  results  have  not  to 
be  lamented.  The  works  of  Muratori,  Bouquet  and  Br^- 
quigny  in  older  times,  and  in  oui*  own  the  e6fective  labours  of 
Pertz,  of  M*  Guizot  and  his  well-selected  instruments*  have 
proved  to  us  how  much  may  be  done  by  proper  management 
and  earnest  zcal^  though  aided  by  far  less  ample  resources 
than  our  Government  has  devoted  to  the  purpose.  Nor  do 
we  see  any  cause  to  doubt  that,  with  a  better  system,  just  as 
much  might  be  accomplished  by  ourselves. 

The  evidence  of  foreign  countries  and  their  successful  prac- 
tice was,  however,  not  necessary  in  order  to  show  that  our 
plan  of  proceeding  could  produce  no  useful  result.  Let  us 
look  around  England,  and  see  what  lias  been  attempted  here 
to  found  and  keep  up  a  school  of  historians.  The  universitiea 
may  be  fairly  taken  as  a  specimen.  In  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge there  are  chairs  of  Modem  History,  one  of  which,  nt 
least,  is  very  richly  endowed*  Yet  what  have  they  done? — 
Nothing — positively  nothing  1  Hundreds  pass  through  either 
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Univeraity  without  even  suspecting  that  such  lectures  are 
given  i  aiid  without  intendiug  the  leaiit  disrespect  to  the  gen- 
tlemen who  fill  and  have  filled  these  chairs,  we  must  say  that 
Uiose  who  have  attended  their  lectures  have  profited  but  Utile 
by  their  labours.  In  short,  it  does  not  lie  withio  the  scope 
or  object  of  those  lectures  to  produce  a  school ;  they  exist 
rather  for  the  general  instruction  of  the  richer  and  noble  stu- 
dents, than  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  how  to  weigh  histo- 
rical evidence,  and  form  just  opinions  on  historical  facts- 
They  are  followed  by  no  examinations,  lead  to  no  univei'sity 
distinctions,  and  sene,  for  the  most  part,  as  an  indolent 
amusement  for  those  who  do  not  enter  very  deeply  iuto  aca- 
demical pursuits ; — in  short,  in  spite  of  them>  it  is  our  finu 
conviction,  based  upon  our  experience,  that  a  vast  majority 
of  students  laive  both  of  our  great  seminaries  of  learning  pro- 
foundly ignorant,  not  only  of  foreign  history,  but  of  that  of 
their  native  land. 

Here  and  there  some  isolated  cases  may  be  named  which 
seem  to  militate  against  our  assertions,  especially  in  claBsical 
and  ecclesiastical  history ;  but  with  all  respect  to  the  authors 
who  form  this  apparent  exception,  we  must  contend  that  they 
are  themselves  the  best  evidence  of  our  accuracy ;  they  are 
the  exceptions  which  prove  the  rule. 

We  have  already  said  that  ofir  Government  has  never  been 
backward  in  furnishing  ample  fimd^  for  the  service  of  learn- 
ing. To  pro\e  this,  \\ e  need  only  call  attention  to  the  allow- 
ances made  to  the  British  Museum,  the  Universities  and  other 
learned  bodies ;  the  pensions  granted  to  men  of  letters  or  sci- 
ence ;  tinally,  the  profuse  liberality  shown  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, here  and  in  Scotland,  of  Public  Records ;  making, 
within  the  last  fifty  years^  a  larger  sum  than  has  been  appro- 
priated to  similar  puqioses  by  the  united  kingdoms  of  the 
Ckjntinent.  What  we  complain  of  is,  that  Government  is  sa- 
tisfied with  giving  money,  and  has  no  machinery  to  insure 
its  being  well  spent.  We  will  not  refer  again  to  the  Record 
Commission,  which  ia  now  morte  ei  bien  tnorte^  and  the  de- 
fence of  whose  utility  may  be  left  to  such  Quixotes  ajs  it  can 
find ;  but  we  will  take  an  instiuice  more  familiar,  viz,  the 
British  Museum.  Wc  have  here  a  gix-at  national  estabhsh- 
meut  supported  by  the  public,  lai^ely  used  by  the  public, 
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and  d&ily  becoming  of  more  value  and  interest  to  the  dwellers 
ill  this  vast  cit)%  Does  it  not  seem  necessary  that  such  an 
institution  should  be  so  constituted  as  to  make  it  most  ca- 
pable of  fulfilling  the  object  of  its  being?  Yet,  take  the  list  of 
the  trustees  in  i^hom  its  government  is  vested,  and  then  let 
any  one^  a  little  in  the  secret,  ask  how  it  is  that  so  much  mis- 
management continues  to  flourish  under  their  care  ? 

How  is  it  possible^  it  may  be  said,  that  in  England,  the 
land  of  the  press  and  publicity,  so  much  that  is  unjustifiable 
should  be  carried  on,  unobsen'ed  and  unrebuked  ?  We  an- 
swer, that  the  root  of  tne  whole  evil  Ues  in  a  delusive  respon- 
sibility to  ParUament. 

Unhappily,  ParUament  is  a  very  heterogeneous  assembly, 
and  such  a  one  as  has  other  matters  to  attend  to  than  the  in* 
terests  of  learning  or  litenitui*ep  It  is  even  an  assembly  in 
which,  despite  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd^s  noble  protest  in  fa- 
vour of  letters,  it  seems  to  be  a  fair  piece  of  abuse  to  cull  a 
man  Uterary*  But  if  not  responsibility  to  Parliament,  to 
whom  then  ?  We  answer,  to  no  authority  whatsoever,  con- 
stituted and  actually  existing  in  this  realm. 

In  shortj  we  are  the  only  nation  in  Europe  where  there  is 
no  provision  for  public  instruction,^ — ^no  minister,  no  board,  no 
system  of  national  education,  high  or  low,  mean  or  lofty.  The 
state  which  claims  our  serxdcel  thinks  it  by  no  means  neces» 
sary  to  teach  us  how^  to  give  them,  and  we  are  left  to  get  our 
spiritual  pabvhim  from  the  alms-basket,  or  to  get  none  at  all, 
as  it  pleases  Heaven  !  A  certain  number  of  persons  who  have 
here  or  there  condescended  to  sip  "  the  Caatalian  Spring,'* 
but  whose  principal  claim  is,  that  they  are  members  o^  the 
House  of  Lords  or  Commons,  or  scions  of  noble  families,  are 
the  materials  out  of  which  we  form  boards  to  mismanage  some 
of  the  weightiest  interests  of  the  state :  for  with  due  submis- 
sion to  Mr,  J.  Hume,  the  intellectual  developement  of  a  nation 
is  as  much  above  its  mechanical^  as  Pericles  or  Themistocles 
were  above  Mr.  J.  Hume.  Nay,  more ;  the  duty  of  instructing 
and  educating  all  classes  is  as  urgent,  as  unavoidable,  as  tlie 
duty  of  making  laws  to  repress  robbery  and  murder,  and  as 
deeply  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  nation's  career  of  a^:nindi2e- 
ment  or  decline. 

The  material  and  mechanical  is  necessary  j  those  who  would 
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exclude  this  are  madmen.  But  the  intellectual  and  the  ima- 
ginative is  necessary  too ;  and  those  who  would  exclude  this 
lay  claim  to  a  cell  beside  the  iSrst,  though  in  the  present  tem- 
per of  the  times  they  may  be  less  likely  to  obtain  it.  And  it 
is  this  veiy  temper  and  tendency  of  our  tune  that  rentiers  it 
the  more  necessary  for  the  central  power  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  some  system  of  counteraction ;  to  establish  some  body  of 
men  to  guai'd  and  defend  oiu*  civilization^  especially  since  our 
universities  have  become  somewhat  too  exclusively  the  semi- 
naries of  cler^mcn,  somewhat  too  little  the  nurseries  and 
fosterers  of  all  good  and  useful  learning  in  all  branches ;  more 
especially  still,  since  learning  itself  has,  to  our  great  loss,  be- 
come professional  and  sectarian. 

To  return  from  these  more  general  remarks  to  the  more 
immediate  object  of  this  article,  viz.  the  state  and  progress  of 
I  historical  knowledge  in  this  kingdom.  No  one  who  is  aware 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  this  one  direction,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  can  help  feeling  that  we  are  very  much  be- 
hind oiu*  neighbours  in  these  respects.  With  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  works  of  high  character,  we  have  absolutely  no- 
thing to  set  against  the  niuncrous  and  profound  publications 
with  which  the  continent  swarms ;  and  as  little  can  it  be  de- 
nied, that  this  is  solely  owing  to  the  indiffei*cnce,  carelessness, 
or  bad  management  of  successive  Governments,  which  have 
scorned  to  take  example  from  the  successful  practice  of  other 
states,  in  which  men  of  letters  are  not  left  to  the  precarious 
patronage  of  the  public  at  large,  or  the  tender  mercies  of  those 
who  are  so  well  denominated  the  trade ! 

But  this  is  not  alK  We  are  compelled  to  add  tliat  the  very 
rudiments  are  w^anting,  that  the  common  education  of  the 
historian  is  nowhere  given,  that  the  sciences  of  palaeography 
and  chronology  are  mysteries  to  nine-tenths  even  of  our  pro- 
fessed historians.  Our  Geraian  readers  will  smile  to  learn 
that  the  Church  wliich  boasts  the  richest  endowment  in  Eu- 
rope, which  glories  in  the  possession  of  three  universities, 
and  an  almost  innumerable  multitude  of  schools,  cannot  fur- 
nish the  iJiqturer  with  a  correct  list  of  its  own  archbishops 
from  Augustine  and  Paulijms ;  that,  as  yet,  we  do  not  even 
possess  printed  copies  of  a  large  portion  of  our  chronicles ; 
that,  at  the  eleventh  hour^  we  have  just  undertaken  an  edition 
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of  our  earliest  laws ;  and  that  we  have  no  collection  of  the 
chfirtere  and  other  documents  which  are  the  best  comment 
upon  that  te  non  scripta  whose  origin  wc  profess  not  t^  re»j 
member.  Nor  is  it  without  shame  that  we  must  confess  our 
selves  indebted  to  foreigners  for  having  done  more  than  our- 
aelvcs  to  supply  the  hiatus  which  our  /aches  has  left.  T\\c 
lives  of  our  early  clergymen,  full  of  information  res|)ccting  our 
history,  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  the  Bolkndists ; 
the  best  edition  of  the  A,  S.  laws  yet  existing  is  Schmidt's ; 
the  best  comment  upon  them  is  by  Phillipps  of  Mimich  ;  the 
best  history  of  England  under  the  Saxons  and  first  Normans 
IS  by  Lappenberg :  all  of  which  things  are  a  great  and  last- 
ing shame  to  us,  who  possess  the  rich  materials  upon  which 
others  build.  Nevertheless,  we  have  the  Antiquaj-ian  Snci€tyi| 
which,  were  it  not  mischievous  by  fostering  all  the  medioai^ 
ties,  woidd  be  merely  childish.  And  not  less  than  twentj 
years  ago,  the  Government  sanctioned  the  formation  of  a  col- 
lection of  our  historical  monuments,  even  the  first  volume  of 
which  has,  up  to  this  day,  not  appeared. 

Tt  was  in  Ihe  full  conviction  that  this  state  of  things  ought 
not  to  continue,  that  a  number  of  gentlemen  fonued  them-^ 
selves  into  a  voluntary  association,  with  the  object  of  collect- 
ing and  publishing  all  the  materials  for  English  history.  It 
is  now  just  one  year  since  they  commenced  their  labours,  and 
they  have  justified  the  expectations  we  had  formed  by  the 
vigour  and  completeness  with  which  they  have  entered  U[)on 
their  career*  They  have  already  published  incomparably  the 
best  edition  extant  of  Bcda's  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Qentis 
Anglorum,  with  the  epitome;  and  they  promise  us,  within  a 
few  weeks,  a  second  volume,  containing  Gildas,  Nennius  and^ 
Ktcardus  Divisiensis.  For  next  year  they  have  promised 
comjilete  collection  of  charters,  synodal  decrees,  wills,  and 
other  documents,  public  and  private,  down  to  the  Norman 
Conquest;  and  besides  this,  a  complete  collection  of  Alcuin*^ 
Letters.  At  the  same  time,  they  announce  that  a  collection 
of  state  papers,  letters,  &c.,  is  in  preparation,  in  order  to  it 
lustnite  our  history  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation* 

As  the  Society  comest  before  the  public  whh  ^  rte« 

Bions,  it  must  lay  it^  account  in  having  its  pcrforn  »»elj 

watched  and  narrowly  tested.     In  order  to  thtSj  we  shall  in- 
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quiri*  wbat  it  proposes  to  itself  to  tlo ;  and  for  this  purpose 
we  shall  call  attention  to  the  prospectus  issued  at  its  6rat  for* 
mation.     In  the  first  paragraph  it  is  said : — 

•*  It  U  the  object  of  the  Enolish  Hi»To&tcAL  Society  to  |>nnt  an  ac- 
ctirat4'«  uniform,  ami  elegant  edition  of  the  most  valuable  English  Chroni- 
deS|  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Eighth*  To* 
fHlier  with  the«c,  it  proposes  to  publish^  simultaneous!}',  a  few  additional 
Dlumes^  containing  the  most  important  lives  of  Saints,  Letters,  State 
rPftfjers.  Historical  Poems,  the  Proceedings  of  Councils  and  Synods,  Papal 
Dulls,  and  Decretal  Ept&tles. 

*'  Our  Chronicles  hitherto  published  are,  for  the  roost  part,  to  be  found 
only  in  the  costly.  Inconvenient,  and  unsatisfactory  collections  of  Parker, 
^6avite,  Camden,  Duchesne,  Twytden,  GaJe,  Fell,  and  Heame.  The  ira- 
ortAnt  treatise  of  Ciraldus  Cambrensis,  '  De  Instructionc  Principis,*  and 
the  continuation  of  Hovcden*s  Annals,  are  printed  only  in  Bouquet's 
'  Recuell  dta  Historicns  des  Gaules/  Tlie  *  Gesta  Regis  Stephani  *  occur 
only  in  Duchesne's  'flistoria?  Normannonim  Scriptores  Anliqui;*  and 
the  Chronicle  of  Ralph  of  Coggeshale  ia  only  to  be  met  with  in  Douquet^i 
voluminous  work,  or  in  the  '  Ampllsaima  Collectio '  of  Martene  and  Du- 
rand* 

"  An  objection  still  more  serbua  thim  that  above  noticed  is,  that  the 
teitA  of  many  of  our  Chronicles  have  been  founded  upon  manuscripts  of 
inferior  value,  and  have  been  either  carelessly  transcribed,  or  injudiciously 
Jited,     The  various  readings  furnished  by  other  manuscripts  of  the  same 
flthor  have  not  been  preserved  \  unsettled  chronology  ha»  not  been  eata- 
ijiahed,  nor  fiil»c  chronology  corrected;   difficulties  have  not  been  ei- 
ilatnedj  tl»e  reailer  has  not  been  guarded  against  erroneous  or  contra* 
dictory  statements  j  nor  has  any  systematic  attempt  been  made  to  assign 
to  each  historian  the  relative  degree  of  importance  to  which  he  ii  entitled. 
"The  evils  resulting  from  this  state  of  things  are  now  generally  felt 
and  regretted ;  and  it  is  natural  that  those  who  are  interested  in  the  Hi- 
story* of  their  Country  should  be  anxious  to  adopt  measures  for  their  re- 
aoval.     In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  extended  and  extending  informa* 
tion  of  the  times,  it  has  become  necessai7  to  concentrate  these  scattered 
materials ;  to  form  more  accurate  and  complete  transcripts  and  collations 
of  manuscripts;  to  supply  the  requisite  annotations;  and  to  subject  the 
authenticity  of  each  writer  to  a  closer  and  more  rational  examination  than 
has  hitherto  been  applied  Xo  him/' 

Concurring  in  all  that  is  here  laid  down,  and  satisfied  from 
long  ex|jerience  that  the  judgement  passed  upon  these  works 
b  correct,  we  shoiUd  look  upon  the  remedy  which  the  Society 
proposes  to  supply  as  a  suflicicnt  justification  of  its  existence. 
It  is  however  well  known  to  those  who  have  laboured  in  our 
great  public  rei>ositories,  and  have  carried  their  researches 
into  the  crj^pts  of  foreign  libraries,  that  great  masses  of  original 
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matter  still  exist,  which  have  never  been  made  available  for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  historian.  These  the  Society 
also  take  under  their  protection  ; 

"  Besides  re-editing,  with  greater  accuracy,  the  prinripal  early  English 
Historians  which  have  already  been  published,  it  is  intended  to  print  Tor 
the  first  time  the  more  valuable  of  those  Chronicles  which  at  present  exist 
only  in  manuscript.  The  greater  number  of  these  are  anonymous,  and  of 
no  great  extent,  though  suliiciently  numerous  and  important  to  warrant 
the  Society  in  staling  that  it  derives  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  its  claim 
upon  public  attention  from  this  part  of  its  intended  proceedings. 

**  The  historical  works  of  tlie  following  authors  are  intended  to  be 
printed:  Gildas,  Nennius,  Bede,  Asser,  Ingulfus,  William  of  PoitierSt 
Gatmar,  Eadmer,  Simeon  of  Durham,  Wace,  Ordericus  Vitalis,  Florence 
of  Worcester,  William  of  Malmeabury.  Richard  and  John  of  Hexhant, 
William  of  Jumitiges,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Ailred  of  Ricvaulx,  Jordan 
Fantosme,  Geoffrey  de  Vinsaulf,  Benedictus  Abbas,  W^ilHam  of  Newburgh. 
Ralph  de  Diceto,  Roger  de  Hoveden,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Gervase  of 
Canterbury,  Ralph  de  Coggeshale,  Roger  de  Wendover,  Matthew  Paris, 
W^illiam  de  Rishanger,  Nicholas  Trivet,  Peter  Langtoft,  John  deTrokelowe, 
Henry  de  Blanford,  Thomas  de  la  More,  Adam  Murimuth,  W^alter  Hem- 
iogford,  John  of  Tynmouth,  Thomas  Eimham,  Titus  Livius,  Robert  Red- 
man, Thomas  de  Walsingham,  John  Harding,  together  with  others  not 
here  speciiiedi  and  various  historical  works  of  which  the  authors  are  not 
wcertwned." 

It  is,  we  think,  verj'  clear,  that,  if  executed  with  any  thing 
like  accuracy^  and  with  the  Hght  which  modern  researches 
have  thrown  upon  the  science  of  the  historian,  this  wouUl 
fomi  a  corpus  kistoncum  hitherto  without  its  parallel.  But 
the  aims  of  the  Society  do  not  appear  to  stop  short  at  this 
point.  They  are  well  aware  that  many  other  documents 
exist,  whose  importance  is  hardly  to  be  appreciated,  as  filling 
up  the  canvass  of  the  Chroniclers,  and  giving  Hfe  and  the  varie- 
ties of  light  and  shadow  to  what  would  otherwise  be  a  meagre 
and  comparatively  uuinstructive  outline. 

*'  Although  the  chief  object  of  the  English  Historical  Society  be  to  re- 
print our  early  Clironicles^  other  classes  of  documents  exist  from  which 
much  important  historical  information  may  be  deduced,  ami  to  which, 
therefore,  its  attention  is  naturally  directed*  These  lees  known,  although 
Qcarcely  less  valuable,  materials  have,  for  the  most  part,  not  only  suffered 
from  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  their  editors,  but  labour  under  a  mis- 
fortune more  peculiarly  their  own.  llicy  are  scattered  through  an  infi* 
nity  of  bulky  and  expensive  works,  of  which  by  far  the  greater  numl 
Arc  printed  on  the  Coutinent,  and  are  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  England, 
eiccept  tn  great  Public  Lihnitivd.    Suppo«iag  th«  modern  historiuu  haa 
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made  himadf  itcquainted  with  the  titles  of  such  works  as  he  believes  may 
contain  documents  connected  with  his  researches,  he  will  soon  find  that  a 
proper  examination  of  these  ponderous  volumes  (which  he  is  seldom  able 
to  consult  at  his  own  residence^)  demands  the  sacrifice  of  more  time  and 
trouble  than  he  can  well  bestow  upon  the  collection  of  materials.  Even 
had  we  the  benefit  of  works  similar  to  those  with  which  Le  Long:  and 
Br^uigny  have  enriched  the  literature  of  France,  this  portion  of  the  So- 
ciety s  plan  would  Btill  be  worthy  of  the  national  patronage.  At  present, 
however,  left  as  he  is  without  a  solitarj'  guide  to  direct  his  inquiries^  the 
investigator  of  our  early  history  may  be  presumed  to  be  doubly  grateful 
for  having  those  materials  presented  to  him  in  a  full  and  arranged  form, 
which  it  would  otherwise  have  co&t  him  so  much  labour  and  anxiety  to 
collect. 

•*  The  documents  which  it  is  intended  to  print  along  with  the  Chroni- 
cles may  be  divided  into  Lives  of  SalatSi  Proceedings  of  Ecclesiastical 
Councils,  Letters,  Bulls,  State  Papers,  and  Historical  Poems." 

The  prospectus  thus  proceeds  to  point  out  the  value  of 
these  different  kinds  of  documents,  and  their  bearing  upon  its 
general  objects  and  plan  :  and  first  of  the  Lives  of  Saints. 

'*  L — Lives  ok  Saints,  From  the  dawn  of  our  history  to  the  thir- 
teenth century,  there  is  scarcely  a  reign  upon  which  the  lives  of  saints  do 
not  throw  important  light,  and  sometimes  tliey  are  the  only  source  whence 
information  upon  points  of  much  moment  can  be  derived.  Regarded  in 
an  historical  point  of  view,  the  individuals  whose  biography  is  recorded 
frequently  possess  no  inconsiderable  claim  upon  our  attention.  Many  of 
the  persons  whose  lives  are  recorded  exercised  a  paramount  influence  over 
the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  nation ;  this  influence 
was  not  on  frequently  exercised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  its  possessor 
into  violent  collision  with  his  sovereign  ;  and  their  historians  are  fortu- 
nately seldom  so  diffuse  as  when  narrating  the  triumphs  which  their  he- 
roes gained  over  the  secular  power,  or  the  constancy  with  w^hich,  if  un- 
succes^fuL  they  endured  the  persecutions  to  w^hich  they  were  subjected. 
How  much  of  general  history,  for  instance,  do  we  not  learn  from  the  Le- 
gends of  Dunstan?  Who  can  undertake  to  write  a  history  of  William 
Rufus  or  Henry  the  First  without  the  Life  of  Anselm ;  or  will  refuse  to 
avail  himself  of  the  important  information  concerning  Henry  the  Se- 
cond which  is  contained  in  the  '  Quadri  logos'  i 

'*  Besides  furnishing  materials  for  General  History,  Lives  of  Saints 
abound  with  much  curious  information  of  another  sort.  Ihey  are  almost 
the  only  specimens  of  biography  which  the  middle  ages  have  j»roduced, 
and  in  them  alone  we  find  those  minute  traces  of  character  for  which  we 
search  in  vain  in  tlic  more  dignified  pages  of  the  professed  historian.  Tlic 
maimers  and  customs,  the  dress*  the  amusements,  and  superstitions,  the 
arts  and  sciences,  the  society  and  the  literature,  of  our  ancestors,  arc  here 
faithfully,  because  iocidcntally,  depicted.  If  a  saint  takes  upon  himself 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  an  unproductive  harvest^  his  eicrtions  are 
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coupled  with  the  roention  of  facta  which  illuatrmte  the  agriculture  or  polU 
tical  ccoDomy  of  the  period ;  if  he  exerts  hl&  inflQence  to  procure  the  erec«  j 
tion  of  a  monastery,  we  are  instructed  in  its  architecture^  pfttDtinga,  ami 
iculpture  J  from  the  cures  which  they  performed^  we  gain  an  insight  into 
the  medical  knowledge  of  the  day ;  i-nd  it  may  be  affirmed  that  there  it 
scarcely  a  legend*  however  absurd^  from  which  some  information  may  I 
not  be  gleaned. 

#  •  •  •  •  • 

'*  ThcAC  Lives  being  for  the  most  part  anonymous,  it  has  been  resolved 
to  arrange  them  according  to  the  period  at  which  the  subject  of  the  bio- 
graphy lived.  Such  legends,  however,  as  are  ascertained  to  have  been 
written  by  authors  whose  historical  works  occur  in  the  series  of  C'hroni- 
c\cst  will  find  a  place  in  that  series.  For  instance,  the  Life  of  David  by 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  will  not  be  disjo'mcd  from  his  other  productions  i 
the  Legends  of  Ninian,  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  David  King  of  Scot- 
land, written  by  Ailred  of  Ricvaubc,  will  accompany  his  history;  the 
biographies  written  by  Eadmer  will  be  associated  with  the  *  Jlistoria  No- 
vorum/  although  relative  to  widely  different  periods  of  history.  But,  as 
has  been  previously  stated,  measures  will  be  adopted  to  admit  of  a  differ- 
ent arrangement  by  those  who  may  prefer  it. 

'*  Before  leaving  this  division  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  remarked^  that 
our  literature  can  furnish  us  only  with  John  of  Tynmouth's  *Nova  Lo- 
genda  Angltac/  printed  under  the  name  of  Capgravc,  in  1516,  by  Pynson, 
and  the  second  volume  of  Wharton's  'Anglia  Sacra;*  the  Br«t  a  mere  , 
abridgement,  the  second  a  selection.  The  great  works  of  Surtus  in  si« 
volumes^  of  Bollandus  and  his  succesaors  in  fifly>three  volumes,  and  of 
Mabillon  in  nine  volumes,  all  in  folio,  arc  fearful  additions  to  the  nume- 
rous works  to  be  consulted  by  the  student  of  early  English  History*" 

We  can  add  in  carroboration  of  thia,  the  practice  of  some 
of  the  first  scholars  of  the  Continent,  who  have  made  the 
greatest  use  of  such  documents,  in  their  works  upon  the  Hi- 
story of  the  Laws,  Customs  and  Policy  of  various  Ki«g- 
doms ;  especially  referring  to  the  second  volume  of  Pertz's 
Monumenta*  We  proceed  to  the  other  divisions  of  the  So- 
ciety's plan  I 

*'  II.  The  Proceedings  of  Ecclesiastical  Councils  contain  much  which 
comes  within  the  plan  of  the  Society,  The  affairs  of  Church  and  State 
were  at  an  early  period  so  involved  together,  that  il  is  impossible  to  un* 
dcrstand  the  one  without  the  other.  Councils  contain  the  most  aullientic 
record  of  assemblies  which  legislated  for  the  secular  as  well  as  the  eccle- 
siaattcal  power,  and  in  their  proceedings  even  kings  took  a  share.  Up  to 
the  Norman  Conquest  the  selections  will  be  copious,  but  from  that  period  * 
they  will  be  more  sparing/* 

Wc  merely  stop  to  observe  that  the  records  of  the  Anglo-* 
Sa^con  CoiincilSj  more  especially  referred  to  here,  are  not  only 
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important  to  our  civil  and  ecdeaiastical  history  as  a  State,  but 
that  they  contain  the  completeat  information  we  possess  as  to 
the  tenure  and  descent  of  property  in  early  times ;  in  shorty 
that  without  them  and  the  charters  of  the  kings,  the  formal 
laws  of  the  kings  are  mere  skeletons  of  codes.  With  regard 
to  the  chartersj  the  Society  remarks,  in  the  general  intro- 
duction to  the  first  volume,  "  Early  charters,  especially  those 
**  anterior  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  furnish  much  important 
"  information  which  ia  not  to  be  found  elsewhere*  From 
**  them  we  gain  an  insight  into  the  political  distribution  of 
'^  the  island,  its  laws  and  institutions,  the  ranks  into  which 
"  its  inhabitants  were  divided,  and  various  other  particulars 
**  of  wliich  no  other  memorials  exist.  They  are,  in  another 
**  point  of  view  also,  of  considerable  value ;  since,  by  the  aid 
**  of  those  witnesses  whose  names  are  affixed  to  charters  of 
**  which  the  date  is  ascertained,  we  obtain  the  surest  founda- 
"  tion  upon  which  to  rear  a  coireet  system  of  chronology. 
**  It  is  proposed  to  publish  a  copious  selection  of  such  as  il- 
**  lustratc  the  Saxon  period  of  our  history,  together  \^dth 
*'  those  which  are  of  most  importance  up  to  the  accession  of 
«  King  John/' 

The  letters  of  men  who  have  played  a  distinguished  part  in 
the  history  of  Europe  form  also  a  legitimate  object  of  the 
Society's  attention.    Of  these,  they  thus  speak : 

'*in.  LeUers  afford  very  valuable  materittls  for  history.  Those  of 
Boniface,  Alcuin,  Lanfranc,  Auselni,  Beckct.  John  of  Salisbury,  and  Peter 
of  BloiSf  abound  in  information  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  chronicles ; 
and  tfni  not  a  sini/lc  edithn  of  these  tetters  hat  been  printed  in  Emjltindt  al" 
ihiHJjh  they  have,  for  the  moat  part»  gone  tkromjk  three  or  four  on  ihe  Conti- 
nent, From  the  Rpporta  and  Proceedings  of  the  Record  Commission,  it 
ft{)pear8  that  the  Tower  contains  a  rich  harvest  of  separate  original  letters, 
foreign  &a  well  oa  domestic^  from  the  coiamenccment  of  the  thirteenth  to 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Cottonian,  Harleian,  and  Lons- 
downc  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Musuum;  the  State  Paper  Office;  the 
Shrewsbury  Papers  in  the  Heralds*  CoUeijc ;  WoUey's  Correspondence  in 
the  Chapter  House  j  and  the  rich  collections  of  Tanner,  Clarendon,  Carte, 
and  Ballard,  during  the  reigns  of  EUxabcth  and  the  Stuarta,  will  furnish 
many  highly  interesting  documents," 

The  bulls  of  the  various  popes  which  arc  recorded  ia  our 
monastic  Chaitulaiies  contain  matter  of  the  most  valuable 
description  j  naturally  rendering  us  anxious  to  see  a  completer 
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collection  of  them.  In  fact,  the  history  of  England  cannot  be 
disjoined  from  the  historj^  of  the  Catholic  Church  throughout 
Europe ;  and  we  therefore  concur  entirely  in  the  views  an- 
nounced by  the  Society  on  this  subject- 

"  IV.  The  influence  which,  during  the  middle  iiges»  the  See  of  Rome 
possessed  over  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  England,  and  the  vigi- 
lancc  with  which  that  influence  was  exercised,  naturally  led  lo  the  pre-" 
aomption  that  Papal  Bulls  most  contain  a  great  ma^s  of  information, 
especially  upon  those  more  important  transactions  in  which  the  interference 
of  the  Pope  was  solicited  or  intruded.  An  examination  of  such  of  these 
Bulls  as  have  been  printed,  leads  us  to  regret  that  so  many  yet  remain  ixij 
manuscript.  The  Ecclesiastical  Annals  of  Baronius  and  Raynaldi  contain 
frequent  allusions  to  instruments  of  the  highest  importance  to  this  coun- 
tr>* ;  and  it  may  be  stated^  upon  the  authority  of  an  eminent  foreign  his- 
torian, who  has  enjoyed  the  rare  privilege  of  examining  the  Papal  '  Re- 
gesta,'  that  they  abound  in  letters,  an  acquaintance  with  which  seemed 
to  him  almost  indispensable  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  our  early  history. 
Means  will  be  taken  to  obtain  correct  transcripts  of  these  docomcnta  j  if 
unsuccessfully,  (for  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  considerable  difficulties 
interpose,*)  advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  prior  labours  of  Baroniua,  Ray- 
naldi, CherubinijCocquetil,  Batuze,  D'Achery,  Ruinart,  La  Porte  duThiel, 
Brt^uigny,  and  otlicrs.  In  editing  Uiese  documents,  it  is  proposed  to  omit 
the  laboured  and  uninatructive  exordium  with  which  each  is  prefaced,  for 
which  the  society  may  quote  the  precedent  not  only  of  Bouquet  and  his 
continuatora^  but  even  of  Cardinal  Baronius  and  Raynaldi. 

All  that  remains  to  complete  the  Society's  plan  arc  the 
State  Papers  and  Historical  Poems,  which  may  be  briefly  dis* 
patched  in  their  own  w^ords  ; 

"  V.  State  Papers,  such  as  Treaties  with  Foreign  Powers,  Instructions 
to  Embassadora,  Official  Reports»&c.  should  be  included  ^  more  especially 
since  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Records  have  discontinued  the  reprint 
of  Rymer'a  '  Fredera,'  the  imperfections  and  inaccuracies  of  which  arc 
now  generally  acknowledged-  In  addition  to  the  materials  which  the  li- 
hrahes  and  record  offices  of  this  country  afford,  steps  have  been  taken  to 
secure  tlie  transmission  of  faithful  copies  of  those  deposited  in  the  French 
archives. 

'*VI.  Historical  Poems  should  find  a  place  in  this  series.     Although 
these  arc  neither  numerous  nor  very  important,  we  may  mention  as  spc- 
ciinens  of  their  value,  the  contemporaneous  poem  upon  the  Butlle  of  Ha 
stings ;  Serlo's  poems  upon  the  capture  of  fiayeux  and  the  battle  of  the 


*  The  reader  i»  referre*!  lo  Andrew  Stuart *i  Genealogical  Ilt*irifT  of  the  8um 
arU»  (4to.  Lomloa,  179«t)  pjk  412— Il8,  125,  126,  iA%,  and  4*i«»  for  an  hjlcrciunf  1 
•ccount  of  M-ardic*  madr  in  ihe  Vnticin  and  the  Casifc  of  St,  Aiigclo  for  bulJs 
veklivc  to  that  family,  which  wamats  tUe  statement  made  in  Uic  text. 
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Standard  ;  Mioot's  poems  upon  the  pnnctpal  events  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third ;  the  poetical  narratives  by  Gower  and  Maydstane  of  the  insur- 
rections in  the  time  of  Richard  the  Second." 

Having  said  thus  much  of  what  the  Society  itself  declares 
to  be  its  object,  it  behoves  us  to  test  the  execution  of  the  vo- 
lume which  lies  before  us.  And  this  will  detain  us  the  less, 
because,  Beda*s  Ecclesiastical  History  having  been  frequently 
printed,  our  task  is  here  merely  to  point  out  wherein  the  new 
edition  is  superior  to  its  predecessors ;  and  of  its  predeces- 
sors. Smith's,  the  most  complete  and  accurate,  is  the  only  one 
which  we  think  it  necessary  to  particidarizc.  As  Mr.  Steven- 
son's edition  is  founded  upon  the  same  MS,  as  Smith's,  and 
as  that  MS.  is  nearly  contemporaneous  with  Beda  himself, 
there  is  but  little  variation  between  the  two  texts ;  Mr,  Ste- 
venson has  however  collated  other  very  ancient  MSS,  which 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  used  by  Smith :  he  has  also  care- 
fully examined  the  older  printed  copies,  some  of  which  repre- 
sent MSS.  which  either  no  longer  exist  or  are  no  longer  ac- 
cessible, Nor  can  there  be  much  diflbrence  in  the  distribution 
of  the  matter,  the  divisions  of  it  being  prescribed  by  the  MSS. 
themselves.  The  superiority  of  the  new  edition  consists  there- 
fore in  the  accuracy  of  the  chronological  and  historical  notices 
and  notes  appended  to  every  page,  and  in  the  information  re- 
specting the  persons  mentioned  in  the  work,  collected  from 
subsidiary  soiu*ces.  It  is  well  known  that  Beda  very  often 
uses  the  expressions  ** Inter  haec,*'  "circa  hoc  tempus,"  &c., 
and  that  great  doubts  have  often  arisen  as  to  the  dates  of 
many  events  recorded  by  him,  solely  on  account  of  this  loose 
mode  of  expression*  Now  in  every  case  Mr.  Stevenson  has 
given  in  the  margin  the  date,  as  closely  as  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  apphcation  of  the  chronological,  astronomical 
and  historical  tests,  availing  himself  of,  and  when  necessary 
correcting,  the  laborious  investigations  of  the  Bollandists,  Ba- 
ronius,  Pagi,  the  Nouvcau  Traite  dc  Diplomatique,  and  simi- 
lar works ;  and  this,  which  materially  adds  to  the  value  of 
the  historj-,  is  a  work  of  such  difficulty  and  labour,  as  can  only 
be  conceived  by  those  vv  ho  are  familiar  with  such  researches. 

Were  this  the  only  diflerence  between  the  editions,  it  woidd 
be  sufticient  to  secure  the  pnlra  to  that  of  the  Society  ;  but  in 
fldditiou  to  this,  Mr,  Stevenson  has  prefixed  to  his  Beda  a 
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critical  introduction  full  of  valuable  notices  respecting  his 
authoiv  and  the  soiu'ces  of  the  Historia  Ecclesiastica  itself  j 
in  this  he  points  out  the  matter  derived  from  other  author 
whether  still  extant  or  not ;  the  portion  introduced  by  Bed 
from  pcraontU  knowledge ;  those  for  which  he  was  indebted 
to  the  information  of  others,  whether  eye-witnesses  or  not  to 
the  facts  recorded :  finally  he  enumerates  the  public  docu- 
ments embodied  in  the  work.  By  these  investigations  we  are 
furnished  with  tlie  means  of  judging  of  Bcda's  own  authority 
in  any  particular  case,  and  how  far  any  fact  recorded  by  bin: 
is  to  be  trusted. 

We  have  liitherto  spoken  of  the  Society  merely  as  its  mcni-^ 
hers  will  be  known  to  the  [mblic  at  large  \  viz.,  as  the  ^k  reous' 
by  whose  means  certain  useful  historical  works  will  be  made 
accessible  at  a  reasonable  nitc,  A  much  more  important 
view  of  the  case  remains  to  be  treated,  namely,  how  far  tlicj 
are  likely  to  supply  the  want  of  some  responsible  authority 
under  whose  auspices  the  same  ends  might  be  obtained;  andj 
how  far  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  place  of  sue 
an  authority^ 

It  appears,  not  only  from  the  list  of  mcmbersj  but  also  from] 
the  regulations  of  the  Society  wliich  we  have  seen,  and  from' 
the  magnificent  co|>y  of  Bedu  which  lias  been  sent  to  each 
mcmlier,  that  this  Society  is  a  private  and  limited  one.     Al- 
though it  circulates  copies  of  its  hooks  at  a  reasonable  price^^ 
it  appears  that  other  copies,  of  a  far  more  costly  cJiarac- 
ter,  arc  resented  for  thuse  who  form  the  Society  itseU*.     It 
seems  therefore  impossible  to  doubt  tliut  the  biisis  of  its  very 
e^stence  is  not  altogetiier  free  from  that  bibliomaniacal  and 
exclusive  nonsense,  which  has  already  done  so  much  mischiefl 
in  this  country,  by  substituting  a  love  of  title-pages  and  hooksf 
for  a  love  of  that  which  books  contain.   As  little  does  it  seem 
possible  to  doubt,  that  in  this  circumstance  a  very  scrioujt 
drawback  exists,  to  the  benefits  \^  hich  might  otherwise  rea- 
sonably be  expected  from  a  body  of  men  contixining  so  many^ 
names  distinguishetl  in  liistoricul  hteratui*e.  A  hundred  mem- i 
bcrs,  each  contrilmting  five  guineas  a  year,  fiumish  very  hi- 
Rutfieient  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  the  n  of  thCi 

Society;  and  we  jiresume  and  hope  that  little  :  -  ..  .     i^  placed  1 
upon  the  results  of  the  sole  of  books  ^  for  it  is  obvious  that 
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the  Socictjr^i  hock^  ought  not  to  be  mich  m  would  have,  of 
tliemi^clves,  attraction  enougli  to  ensujnc  a  proRtablc  sale. 

We  believe  then  that  the  Council  will  sooner  or  later  dis- 
cover the  funds  of  the  Society  to  be  insufficient.  It  is  true 
that  there  i»  no  house,  no  salaried  officers,  no  librar}^,  no  din- 
ners ;  notliin^^,  in  short,  of  that  which  eats  up,  in  the  most 
unprofitable  way,  the  ftmds  of  other  societies.  But  the  mag- 
nificent manner  in  which  the  books  are  got  up,  and  the  ne- 
cessary expense  of  printing  circulars,  notices  and  the  like, 
must  very  nearly  consume  the  sum  wc  have  mentioned.  Now 
it  appears  to  ua  that  if  this  be  so,  the  Society  will  be  placed 
in  a  very  disagreeable  predicament ;  it  will  hardly  be  able  to 
hold  out  such  a  fair  inducement  to  gentlemen,  not  members 
of  the  body,  as  to  secure  their  services  in  the  preparation  of 
the  works  which  it  proposes  to  publish ;  while  it  will  as- 
suredly be  unjust,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  expect  the  same 
services  to  be  rendered  gratuitously  by  qualilied  persons  who 
happen  to  be  members,  and  whose  leisure  and  talents  will 
thus  be  heavily  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

If  now  it  be  proposed  to  remedy  tliese  inconveniences  by 
increasing  the  available  iunds,  we  ace  only  two  ways  in  which 
this  can  be  accomplished  5  viz.  either  by  increasing  the  amount 
of  the  yearly  subscription,  or  by  admitting  a  much  hunger  num- 
ber of  subscribers.  With  regsird  to  the  first  of  these  plana, 
it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  the  subscription  (say  from  five  guineas  to  seven  and 
a  half  or  ten,)  would  tend  to  exclude  from  the  Society  several 
valuable  members,  and  greatly  diminish  not  only  the  sphere 
of  its  usefulness,  but  the  chtmce  of  obtaining  the  services  of 
persons  competent  to  edit  the  Society's  publications.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  fear  that  the  proposal  to  increase  the  number 
of  members  would  be  firaught  with  consequences  equally  fa- 
tal, by  causing  the  withdrawal  of  some  of  those  members^ 
\*  ithout  whose  co-operation  it  is,  in  many  respects,  the  great 
Eiisfortune  of  this  country  that  nothing  can  be  done. 

The  mischief  results  solely  from  the  anomalous  position  of 
the  Society,  as  a  private  aaifociation  existing  to  accomplish 
nationai  ohjectH ;  and  as  there  is  nothing  whatever  hut  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  members  to  keep  K  together,  and  it  pos- 
ficascs  no  principle  cither  of  coherence  or  continuance^  we  can- 
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not  but  look  upon  it  as  a  very  insufficient  machinery  for  the 
carrying  into  effect  the  desired  objects.  To  the  question, 
therefore,  whether  such  a  body  can  replace  the  direct  action 
of  the  Government  of  the  countrj',  we  give  a  decided  nega- 
tive. One  question  then  alone  remains,  viz.  whether,  sup- 
posing it  possible,  such  a  body  oitffht  to  do  so.  To  this  our 
answer  is  equally  decisive  in  the  negative- 
Without  entering  upon  the  lai^  question,  how  far  a  Go- 
vernment is  bound  to  interfere,  or  justified  in  interfering,  with 
the  course  of  literature  in  a  country ;  and  without  insisting 
upon  the  necessity  for  a  general  Board  of  Education ;  we  hold 
that  it  is  the  duty,  not  less  than  the  interest,  of  every  Govern- 
ment to  provide  for  the  safe  keeping  and  proper  publication 
of  the  national  archives.  Let  our  rulers  only  cast  their  eyes 
upon  that  very  history  whose  cause  we  plead  with  them ;  and 
let  them  say  what  class  of  persons  those  are  who  have  inva- 
riably endeavoured  to  destroy  the  records  of  the  past,  and  cut 
off*  the  later  ages  of  their  countiy  from  the  earlier : — the  Roe- 
bucks of  our  day,  the  somewhat  less  educated,  and  therefore 
more  excusable,  Cades  and  Tylers  of  the  day  gone  by !  We 
who,  above  aU  nations  of  Europe,  are  distinguished  by  the 
antiquity  of  our  plastic  institutions,  whose  constitution  is  the 
unwritten  corjymjuHs  of  fourteen  centuries,  and  the  forms  of 
whose  establishments  have  their  origin  in  ages  whereof  the 
memory  of  man  nms  not ;  we  who  exult  in  stancUng  on  the 
ancient  ways,  and  cannot  discuss  one  single  point  of  admini- 
stration or  law  without  appealing  to  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  our  remote  progenitors;  we,  above  all  men,  reqidre 
that  sound  and  practical  information  should  be  furnished  us 
of  the  growth,  progiess  and  development  of  our  polity.  Much, 
we  will  not  deny  it,  especially  of  late,  has  been  done  for  these 
objects ;  but  much  more  ought  to  have  been  done,  and  much 
more  would  have  been  done,  had  the  Government  taken  the 
matter  up  with  zeal  and  prudence. 

The  public  at  large,  to  %vhom  authors  must  look  for  sup- 
port, arc  not  the  proper  patrons  of  historical  science :  tliey 
cannot  be  so,  because  they  arc  invariably  partisans ;  because 
they  invariably  I'ecjuire  amusement  ratlicr  than  sound  know- 
ledge ;  because  their*  prejudices  and  their  [iredilections  lurc 
fleeting  and  changeable,  and  careless  of  the  stem  unbending 
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truth ;  finally,  and  above  all,  because  the  interests  and  occu- 
pations of  the  moment  are  with  the  public  too  exclusively  ob- 
jects of  attention  and  pursuit.  Who  can  doubt,  for  a  mo- 
^ment^  that  Hume's  History  of  England  is  more  read  than 
Hallam's  or  Lingard*s ;  and  who,  that  acknowledges  this,  can 
doubt  the  mischief  that  results,  or  the  amount  of  falsehood 
that  is  afterwards  to  be  eradicated  ? 

Almost  all  the  Governments,  both  of  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dem world,  have  paid  some  attention  to  this  point ;  and  till 
within  a  very  short  period,  ours  has  done  so  too-  Of  course, 
the  safe  keeping  of  the  archives  can  never  be  neglected  while 
those  archives  continue  also  to  be  the  title  deeds  of  property, 
and  the  precedents  of  law*  But  the  proper  selection  and 
publication  of  historical  matter  from  those  archives  has  never 
been  attended  to  as  it  should  have  l>een  in  this  countr}";  and 
since  the  *^  falling  asleep  '^  of  the  Record  Commission,  seems 
to  be  entirely  lost  sight  of. 

The  principal  reason  why  the  undertaking  of  such  a  work 
ought  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  Government,  is  the  perma- 
nence and  independence  which  a  Government  can  give  to  the 
action  either  of  bodies  or  indi\'iduals  whom  they  select  for  the 
discharge  of  any  particular  duty.  A  voluntary  collection  of 
amateurs  may  disperse  tomorrow,  from  a  variety  of  causes ; 
and  the  fruit  to  be  expected  Irom  their  labours  will  vanish 
with  them,  ^Fhe  uncertainty  which  thus  clogs  theii'  proceed- 
ings ;  the  doubt  of  their  permanence ;  nay,  the  mere  possi-- 
bility  of  their  ceasing  to  afford  empIo}Tnent  for  talent  and  in- 
dustry, necessarily  destroys  their  chance  of  forming  a  school 
of  historians,  carefully  educated  to  and  qualified  for  the  severe 
pursuits  required  of  them.  Besides  which,  a  body  collected 
from  the  pubHc  at  large  must  waver  and  rise  and  fall  with  the 
popular  feeUng ;  nor  do  we  see,  in  any  possible  constitution 
of  such  a  body,  any  assurance  that  they  will  steadily  hold 
themselves  apart  from  political  and  other  prejudices,  and  that 
they  will  content  themselves  with  the  miambitious  position 
which  the  seeker  after  truth,  and  truth  only,  takes  up  between 
contending  interests. 

Moreover,  the  materials  for  our  history,  from  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  periods,  are,  for  the  most  part,  deposited  in  places 
which  are  not  as  accessible,  a^  might  be  desired,  to  the  pri- 
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vate  inquirer.  Without  throwing  any  slur  upon  the  public 
bodiesi  or  the  still  more  anomalous  bodies  half  public,  half 
private,  in  whose  keeping  some  of  our  most  valuable  records 
remain,  it  is  undeniable  that  a  Goveniment  Board  has  means 
of  access  to  materials  which  arc  not  always  at  the  command 
of  a  private  individual  or  a  private  association. 

It  is  therefore  our  firm  conviction,  that  if  the  Government 
of  every  country  is  bound  to  establish  some  body,  (large  or 
small,  wc  care  not,)  for  the  puqioses  in  question,  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  is  nioi*c  especially  called  upon  so  to  do^ 
and  this  we  assert  the  more  boldly,  because  successive  mini- 
stries, Tory  and  Whig,  have  recognised  and  acted  upon  thi*  , 
conviction*  The  only  point  which  seems  to  involve  anydoubt^l 
is  the  composition  of  such  a  body.  To  this  point  wc  there- 
fore addtx^ss  ourselves ;  and  it  shall  be  our  object  to  show,  in 
aa  few  wonls  as  possible,  how  such  a  body  may  be  constituted 
so  as  to  couple  etFectiveness  in  action  with  simplicity  of  ma- 
chinery- 

Thc  first  and  most  important  condition  of  success  is,  that 
the  emptofj^s,  who  know  what  is  required  to  be  done,  slmulil 
not  be  shackled  by  the  pretensions  and  the  mischievous  med- 
dling of  those  who  do  not.  Our  Board  must  therefore  con- 
sist of  working  men,  and  w^orking  men  only.  Till  they  ai**! 
free  from  the  impertinent  intrusion  of  those  w  ho  wear  blue 
ribands  or  retl  ribands  of  literature,  they  can  never  execute 
M  hat  the  country  baa  a  right  to  require  at  their  hands. 

The  next  condition  is,  that  there  should  not  be  a  single 
|jerson  admitted  on  such  a  Board,  except  on  condition  of  re- 
ceiving a  salary  to  be  regtdarly  brought  before  the  House  i 
Commons  in  the  quarterly  accounts.     Without  this,  there  il 
no  responsibility.     Parliament  can  never  be  so  ungracious  aft| 
to  look  closely  into  the  proceedings  of  thoHe  who  give  thcii 
services  gratuitously,  and  in  a  direction  which  by  no  meansi 
lies  within  the  limits  of  any  public  or  private  duty?  but  Par* 
liament  both  may  and  will  ask,  whether  a  salaried  fun*'tionnrfJ 
performs  the  duties  attached  to  his  appointment.    By  this  we^ 
undenitand  also,  that  no  person  should  form  a  part  of  ftucii 
bixly  who  is  not  Itmia  fidt*  «  '  :  i  s 

for  the  press  as  fall  within  th I         ^  i  ■    ^- 

Our  readers  will  easily  perceive  that  our  eflorta  are  directed 
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to  the  getting  rid  of  that  pernicious  patronage  which  is  always 
exercised  by  irresponsible  and  unpaid  commissioners;  by 
meanA  of  winch  the  most  shameless  jobbing  ia  set  on  foot  and 
prrpetuated  ;  w  hich  necessarily  leads  to  a  gross  waste  of  pub- 
lic money,  and  to  the  imdci-taking  of  works  useless  in  them- 
selves^ and  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  all  learned  Europe*  And 
as  a  body  of  nion  all  actually  interested  in  the  work  of  pnbli- 
cation  would,  in  its  very  nature,  offer  nearly  a  perfect  gua- 
rantee against  any  undue  preference  of  one  man  or  one  sub- 
ject^ so  we  would  make  that  guarantee  still  more  complete, 
by  subjecting  everyone  of  their  undertakings  to  the  approval 
of  the  minister  to  whose  department  tlic  Board  might  pro- 
perly belongs  whether,  for  example,  to  the  Treasury  or  the 
Home  Office,  or  whatever  it  might  be ;  for,  unfortunately,  we 
have  little  rea-son  to  hope  for  the  establishment  of  the  mini- 
stry to  which  it  would  properly  belong,  namely,  a  Ministry 
of  Public  Instniction. 

We  propose  that  this  body  should  be  permanent,  but  not 
the  individuals  who  compose  it ;  their  commission  must  be 
made  renewable  from  time  to  time,  to  ensure  strict  attention 
to  the  duties  Mhich  they  undertake.  But  till  the  mass  of  hi- 
storical i-ecords  is  made  available  for  public  uses.  Government 
mtist  pledge  itself  to  keep  the  body  on  foot,  for  the  purpose 
of  ensuring  a  succession  of  persons  proper  to  be  employed  in 
the  task. 

We  do  not  mean  to  enter  upon  any  details  respecting  the 
internal  oeconomy  of  oia-  Board ;  its  numbers,  its  immediate 
mode  of  action,  and  all  such  minor  points  being  readily  set- 
tled, when  once  the  principle  upon  ^^hich  it  must  be  con- 
structed is  fairly  understood  ;  but  we  arc  well  satisfied,  when 
we  look  around  us  and  sum  up  those  who  have  proved  their 
capacity  to  become  members  of  such  a  body,  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  firuling  proper  instruments. 

Nor  is  this  the  place  to  enter  upon  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  expense  which  might  i>robably  be  entailed  upon  the 
country  by  our  plan*  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  a  far  smaller 
ium  would  suffice  than  has  for  many  years  been  most  unpro- 
fitably  squandered  upon  objects  similar  in  their  nature;  in 
short,  that  u  Board  of  six  persons,  with  an  allowance  of  five 
thousand  pounds  per  onnum^  would  have  ample  means  to  el^ 
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feet  something  honourable  both  to  themselves  and  the  mini- 
ster that  established  them. 

The  difference  between  our  plan^  and  that  which  has  been 
successfully  pursued  in  Germany,  ia  triiling.  We  have  not, 
in  our  universities,  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  whose  sole 
business  it  is  to  conduct  historical  inquiries,  imd  found  a 
school  of  historians;  we  have  no  laborious  Benedictines, 
with  their  learned  leisiu*e,  removed  from,  and  independent  of 
the  wants  and  worry  of  everyday  ILle ;  we  have,  finally,  no 
society  upon  whose  permanence  reliance  can  be  placed,  and 
which  is  sure  to  be  continually  recruited  from  among  the  edu- 
cated classes  of  the  community ;  it  is  therefore  to  a  Boai*d  of 
Archivists  that  we  commit  the  task.  The  support  and  pa- 
tronage of  Government  are  necessary  elements  both  in  France^J 
in  Germany  and  in  England  \  and  this,  given  there,  we  claim  < 
here  also* 

The  national  chai*acter  and  peculiar  education  of  English- 
men, not  less  than  the  circumstances  of  society,  secure  us 
against  the  evils  which  we  believe  to  be  inherent  in  the  Ger- 
man system.  There  is  no  fear  of  our  ever  becoming  mer 
bookworms.  We  run  no  danger  of  falling  asleep  while  the^ 
echoes  from  our  political  and  religious  shocks  are  so  loud. 
But  another  and  as  great  a  danger  we  do  run ;  the  danger, 
namely,  of  entirely  foi*getting  the  past  in  the  present,  and  in 
our  admiration  of  the  flower  and  the  leaf,  neglecting  the  deep- 
seated  root  from  which  they  sprung  and  have  their  sustenance*] 

Ours  is  no  country  of  mushroom  institutions ;  the  past  live« 
on,  and  breathes  in  eveiy  ordinance  of  the  present,  furnishir 
that  broad  basis  upon  m  hich  alone  change  becomes  safe,  and 
progress  suj-e.  But  the  lines  grow^  dim  in  the  long  lapse 
centuries ;  and  w  ere  they  not,  from  time  to  time,  sharpened 
and  renewed  by  the  hand  of  some  self-denying  enthusiast 
we  might  at  last  cease  to  recognise  and  to  revere  them,  Itl 
is  that  this  renewal  may  be  accomplished  with  skill  and  cer- 
tainty, that  it  may  be  left  no  longer  to  the  prccai-ious  decisioaJ 
of  chance,  that  we  ptit  forward  our  earnest  appeal  to  the  Gt 
vemment  of  this  country,  entreating  them  to  furnish  us  wit 
the  o|>portunity  and  the  means  of  entering  upon  a  career  i 
which  we  may  outstrip  those  foreign  competitors  who  now  look| 
back  in  scorn  or  pity  upon  us,  lagging  in  the  racet 
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Article  VI. 

Lower  Canada^ 

It  is  difficulty  within  the  Umits  of  a  Review,  to  touch  upon 
the  Canadian  question,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  countrj%  and  intelligible  to 
that  larger  portion  of  the  community  to  whom  Canada  is 
emphatically  a  terra  incot/niia^  not  only  in  its  physical  deve- 
lopments, but  in  its  social  and  political  relations.  We  feel 
this  difficulty  sensibly.  Our  earliest  recollections  are  of  a 
country  where  nature  has  traced  on  a  gigantic  scale  the 
lineaments  of  a  powerful  empire ;  where  a  river,  flowing  from 
inland*  seas,  fed  by  numerous  tributarj^  streams,  unrivalled 
in  benuty,  and  almost  unparalleled  in  extent  and  usefulness, 
sw'eeps  for  2000 1  miles  througli  temperate  latitudes,  in  a 
portion  of  the  globe  richly  stored  Mith  mineral  wealth,  and 
marked  by  every  diversity  of  climate  that  prevails  between 
Sweden  and  central  France, — where,  in  fact.  Providence 
seems  to  have  decreed  that  man  shall  reap  an  ample  return 


*  Tlie  word  ♦*  Sea  "  means,  in  common  porliince,  a  bwly  of  julU  not  of  fresh 
water;  it  b,  tliRfefon:,  tome  what  incorrectly  applie*!  to  the  Canadian  Lakes* 
The  worH  ♦♦  Lake/'  however,  wouUl  be  equally  incorrect,  and  would  fail  to  con- 
\  T  ilka  of  ihe  extent  of  ihc^e  '*  inland  seas/'     Lake  Superior  h  un- 

'  iiiagnittide  by»ny  collection  of  fresh-water  upon  the  globe.  Ita  length, 

r  ^nic  tlirough  the  centre,  ia  abont  three  hundred  and  sixty 

-  extreme  breadth  one  hundred  and  forty ;  and  ita  circuni- 

^  inuoaities  of  it*  co*it^»  al>ont  one  thousand  five  hundred, 

lu  vurface  is  iihout  tux  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet  al>ove  the  tide-water  of  the 

[  Ailnntii',     Vano^j^  soniuhngi  liave  been  taken  from  cig!ity  to  one  hundred  and 

I  are  me  depth  probably  exceeds  two  hundred  fathoinn,  thus 

f  the  lake  to  be  uciirly  i\\  hundrctl  feet  //e/o»r  the  level  of 

:  I  luiuti  in  onh  secoutl  to  Lake  Superior.    Lake  Cric  is  about  205 

1  \idc  Kt  its  et'ijtref  and  GhS  imlas  in  circumfercuce ;  its  greatest 

il  ,  ill  10  to  15  ffttbuuis*     Luke  Ontario  is  elliptical  in  it^  shape,  172 

^miiet  long,  59|  at  its  cvtreme  breadth,  and  about  467  mile^  in  circumference. 

'Thf  tf*»ptb  varie-  \fry  murh,  hut  is  seldom  le^  Ihan  3  or  more  than  50  fathoms, 

'  attempts  have  been  made  with  300  futhoms  without 

//<•**  liritUh  Domimona  in  Ame^iea, 

}    lilt  i\rr  St,  Lewi*,  wlijcb  imiv  V     '  '  *'  *  *t  spring 

I  Of  the  St.  I  ill  Intitnde  la"*  30'  N,  aud  .     Frcun 

lit*  source,  t...  ^  ..  .„i  direction  of  the  St.  Lavvreut    . ^ _  .,cricjr  and 

I  Huron,  ia  &outh-eaii  to  Lake  Erie, — which  lies  hetwccn  41    31/ and  42^  52' N. 
f  btTtmle,— Tir.irly  i^if?  <?,t!?t  thmiigli  rtuit  Like,  aurl  then  uorth-caj^t  LotbcGulfof  St. 
I  r  udnglcd  with  the  Atlantic  oceau,  after  a 

1  Ships  of  GOG  tons  hurtheu  can  a->cend  with 

I  ti  I y  iiiiji    liiriutiirs  [ii.   uniiirt^u,  svjncii  u»  580  uiilci  fifom  the  Gulf, — lioucheiiew 
I  Britith  Domhtitmt  in  America* 
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for  his  industry,  unless  man  himself  shall  mar  the  beneficent 
intentions  of  Providence, 

In   later  years  these  early  impressions  have  been  some 
what  rudely  assailed,  by  hearing  this  portion  of  the  Enipir 
referred  to  as  a  few  acres  of  snove  in  Canada*^  where  now,  as 
in  the  days  of  Goldsmith, 

— "  ■"  Wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swampi  around, 

Aad  Niagara  stuns  with  thundering  aound." 


The  accounts  given  of  th^  rlimati?  of  Quebec  ami  the  French  settlements  in 


the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
received  m  {ipplicahle  to  i 
whereas  they  are  now  f^  i 
acrihed; — it  being  a  well 
cliangitig  with  the  clcarin 
At  Quebec,  in  lat,  46"  48 


^l  in  1 759,  are  even  at  this  day  generaUjM 
>  (Hiutry  known  by  tbc*  name  of  Canada fl 
even  to  the  parts  wJiie]!  they  then  de^ 
tliat  tlie  eliniAtc  of  America  is  rapitlly 
—  Thfi  CmMifan  m  thfy  art, 
'  49"  N.,  tlitj  orchards  yield  apples  and  pears  of  ver^ 
superior  flavour.    At  Montreal,  in  lat.  4 i®  30' N.^*  grapes  nit:  uiatiirc<1  ui  girai 
excellence,  and  peaches  with  care  aUo  arrive  at  perfection.  At  York,  in  \nu  43°  1*1 
Nt,  and  in  the  Niagara  and  wejsteru  district*  of  Tpper  Canadat  »tilt  furtber  stitiUiJ 

all  these  fruiti  ore  found  in  the  greatest  hixuriance.     T!--  •    ■  '    •' ...;vf, 

and  the  grape  seem  here  to  have  found  their  native  >oih  ;« 
richest  profusion.     In  Loner  Canada  the  winter  couimen  c 

November  in  the  regions  about  Quebec,  and  it  may  be  taid  to  last  till  ibc  2C»lIv  of 
April,  when  agricultural  operatiouA  are  re^nmed.     J«  the  district  of  Montreal  ilic 
|>ermanent  cold  (generally  sets  in  &  fortntgbt  latoi',  and  tbc  spring  is  earlier.     Iftj 
Up|ier  Canada  the  winter  U  considerably  »bortcr!  and  ilie  &now,  wbicb  in  I^wH 

Canada  covers  the  ground  for  tive  conscrti*' -»-       -rrcly  lies  for  two  iu  the 

upper  pruviiicc, — HtjHchrttf'x  tlfifixh  Dht>.  r, 

Humboldt  has  endeavoured  to  connect  i  .  iiei  of  the  Old  World  , 

with  that  of  the  New,  by  Axing  at  every  ten  (i<  .  muter  dtfTeren^ 

fiteridians,  a  small  number  of  in«ce»»  whose  nn  uu  been  oorrccil| 

ascertained,  and  tbrougb  tbcite,  as  &o  many  liUutUfd  j^^uiu,  Kuppoiing  lirien  of 
equal  heat,  or  isothenual  Hucn,  to  |>a<i««  The  obsfnationti  nhich  havi^  l»r«in 
made  on  the  temperaturo  of  pUices  in  the  r  ^'  * 

that  advancing  seventy  dcgrecu  to  the  c.i 

heat  of  theatmotphcre  i«  ?''""ii     iM.iri.*    ,  j 

and  Europe,  flo  not,  bn 
poted.     The  diruetion  oi 

tNnniure  knnwn  by  pnTidc  ub^cinkaiiou,  vu«  tluit   ol'  ihi^  uiiJillu  aiui  Wc^ 
■itropei  and  that  of  the  East  of  America,  gives  the  rollnwing  diJfi!renec« : 


Uli!tuU% 

MMn  TompMTirun' 

Mean  TcnnfjotB^un; 
New  WufW. 

DiJlbr«i)ee« 

30 
40 
50 
GO 

as'i4 

50-90 
10-64 

6^02 
ri4  r>o 

!i«4 
101*2 

In  tracing  thr  ihrectiivuv  of  ii»oibi*rntal  lincN,  froni   Kur"t»' 
cotintrie.*  of  the  New  World,  they  anr  found  ii»  have  the  1 1 
towards  the  South,  and  to  eonverj^e  t^wjinN  fhc  North. 
fompared  with  the  ea»t«rn  parti  M  \  ,  in  fact,  an  i      ,i 

aUUongh  tbc  uimual  fall  of  raia  iu  i  Stnto  of  Auim 
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It  has  also  been  our  lot,  not  unfrequently^  to  detect  some 
respectable  gentleman^  whom  railroads  and  steam-boats  have 
ratletl  to  reduce  further  from  the  sound  of  Dow-bells  thaii 
Birmingham  or  Margate;  or  some  kindred  spirit,  who  has 
never  emigrated  to  a  greater  distance  from  his  paternal  acrea^ 
laboitnQg  under  a  vagtie  impression  that  people  go  about  in 
Canada  with  bows  and  firrows,  as  they  do  \rith  walking- 
sticks  in  Europe^  and  exercise  a  divided  dominion  over  the 
country  with  red  Indians,  bears,  and  tiger-cats.  That  this 
want  of  information  reigns  in  full  vigour  only  amongst  the 
unlearned  and  untravelled,  wc  freely  admit ;  but  it  is  surprising 
how  many  ia*e  included  in  that  category ;  and^  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  we  refer  to,  prevail  with 
every  one  who  has  not  crossed  tlie  Atlantic  and  visited  the 
far-west.  Wc  therefore  deem  it  not  unprofitable  to  state,  that 
^^s%vum])8**  are  undoubtedlyto  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oswego  just  as  "fens^'  are  in  Lincolnshire,  though  the  flourish- 
ing town  on  the  Oswego  Canal,  numbers  many  thousand  in- 
habitants and  is  rapidly  "  progressiug,"  Undoubtedly,  too, 
even  the  awfid  noise  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  coach  passing  over 
Clieapstde  on  the  9th  of  November,  is  naught  to  the  "  Spirit 
of  the  Waters**  speaking  from  the  mighty  Niagara.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that  bears  and  rattle*snakes  exist  in  some 
parts  of  the  country ;  the  former  aflbrding  excellent  sport, 
with  just  enough  of  danger  to  give  interest  to  the  pursuit; 
while  the  latter  are  not  unfrequently  exhibited  — "  immensis 
trlnhus  Anf/utit]*^ — twining  round  some  juggler  in  as  many 
harmless  folds,  as  a  plaster-cast  of  the  Laocoon  exhibits  in 
Somerset  House,  to  the  secure  and  admiring  citizen  of  London, 
Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  we  mean  to  describe 
Canada  as  posses^aing  all  the  advantages  of  a  liighly  cultivated 
■State  of  society.  The  comforts  and  most  of  the  luxuries  of 
'life  are  to  be  obtained  in  its  cities* — but  here  the  comparison 

Uniitetl  81  3M9  iuclieSt  irhile  that  in  North  Wcitem  Europe  wnounrs  to  about 
$1"%  Inche^^  the  nurnher  (»f  fJiiny  dnys  in  the  latter  j^  thucIi  greater  thuti  in  tbe 
incr.  In  couipanntr  ilio  n\i»  systems  of  cliniate!*,  we  Hud  at  New  York  the 
umn  of  Rome  and  r  f  Co{»etihiigcfi ;  at  Quebec  the  summer  of  Paris 

Itftd  thf  wm!rr  nf  Sf .  V 

I'M  the  north-west  side  of  Uic St. 
1 1  a  basin  fonTn»d  by  the  junction 
*  ot  till  riMM                                                                '■   '     '■        '     promon- 
tory, ftudw.  I  ice.  The 
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ends.  In  a  new  countrj%  possessing  boundless  tracts  of  land^ 
yet  covered  with  a  primeval  forest,  in  many  places  not  even 
intersected  by  roads,  and  with  natural  resoiux^es  not  brought 
into  action,  the  useful  pursuits  of  life  will  necessarily  super- 
sede those,  by  which  the  genius,  the  manners  and  the  cus- 
toms of  a  people  arc,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  ^Tought  into  bold 
r*4ief. 

Even  in  the  United  States  of  America,  where  commercial 
<?nterprizc  and  activity  have  called  into  existence  so  much  ge- 
neral prosperity,  those  moral  and  physical  attributes  which, 
in  their  fidl  development  constitute  a  national  character,  have 
not  yet  ripened  into  matiu*ity,  and  the  Americans  have  failed 
to  make  advances  in  science,  in  literature  and  the  Arts,  in  a 
ratio  corresponding  mth  their  accumulated  and  increasing 
wealth.  In  painting  they  have  undoubtedly  produced  clever 
artists,  but  they  have  displayed  no  original  genius — there  is 

sitburbs  of  Sc«  Louis,  St,  John  arid  St.  Roche,  extend  t>eyond  the  fortifleations  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  upper  town,  unci  are  densely  Inhiihited,  chiefly  hy  FVcnch- 
Canadians  and  the  bhoiiring  classes-  The  f>c*pulation  \h  ahout  30,000,  Imt  in  tJii? 
summer  months  it  ia  much  incrensed  by  cmigmuon  from  Europe,  ftnU  the  number 
of  "  himbcr-men"  who  bring  tindier  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  proviuec  for 
exportAiion.  In  the  upper  to\Tn  are  the  Govcmor'a  reside n ce^  i lie  bftrraeks  for 
the  troops  (generally  two  or  tliree  regimental,  Protestant  ontl  Runum  CafhoHc 
thiirchea,  convents,  public  oflices,  the  houses  of  the  officers  of  government, 
nnd  of  the  principal  merchants.  The  lower  town  is  devoted  to  businci*.  Here 
arc  the  Banks  of  Quebec,  a  branch  of  the  Montreal  Bank,  tlic  Custom  House 
and  the  Exchange*  The  wharfs  arc  Tcry  extensive,  and  in  the  space  of  one  vear 
800  ships  of  every  size  have  arriveti  with  goods  and  emigrants,  and  taken  their 
departure  with  the  produce  of  the  country.  Large  steamers  run  to  Montreal,  and 
those  wliieh  have  l»een  lately  built  equal  in  elegance  and  jwwer  any  used  in  the 
world  for  internal  navigation.  Two  of  them  arrive  and  take  their  departure 
f  very  day. 

The  hanks  of  the  river  St.  l^wrcncc  for  alwut  90  miles  aJiove  Qtichcc  are  bold 
and  precipitous.  The  river  then  widens,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  T^kc  St* 
Peter,  and  from  ihence  to  Montreal  the  shores  are  low^er,  The  scenerj*  through- 
out t?  ptctiire^qitp  and  beautiful^  and  both  sides  of  the  river  arc  co\ere«l  with  vil- 
I  are  seldom  out  of  sight.  Tli-  arc  inhabited  almost 

Canadians  :  and  the  pi>pidai«  nc  places  as  dense  as 

in  iiif'  mo.-5i  Mil'  .1.-1  - ,-•-'*: '  ■]■   'ficti  ul   i-iiriip*'- 

Montreal  is  1  /Ji-wcit  of  (iuclwc,  and  is  buitt  on  an 

inland  of  the  stn  huI  ten   hrf>ad.     Tin   fun  |»rinciiMil 

I  atnitci!»  arc  Notn  St.  i*auL  r  runH  elic  ih  of  the 
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no**  American  School/'  In  sculpture  they  are  unknowii^  we 
believe,  even  as  copyists.  Their  infant  literature,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  is  more  English  than  American ;  and,  although 
many  of  their  public  sj>eaker8  are  shrewd  la\^ycrs,  or  keen 
and  intelligent  political  debaters,  not  one  has  put  forward  any 
just  claim  to  the  higher  attributes  of  oratory.  The  United 
States  of  America  have  not  yet,  in  fact,  passed  into  the  adult 
age  of  nations.  Their  people,  from  the  force  of  circumstances, 
rather  than  by  the  operation  of  their  institutions,  arc  utilit^i- 
rians  in  the  more  contracted  meaning  of  the  word ;  and  this 
will  be  Uie  case  until  the  rough  and  angular  points  of  their 
social  position  are  rounded  by  time,  and  the  general  diffiision 
of  refinement  shall  call  for  those  mental  enjoyments  which 
arc  sought  for  and  produced  in  the  later  years  of  national 
existence. 

Deeply  and  broadly,  in  the  mean  time,  have  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  laid  the  foimdations  of  freedom  and  civilization  in 
tlie  North  American  continent.  Useful  tlinugh  common 
education  is  more  generally  diflused  than  in  Europe.  Chids- 
tianity  has  taken  deep  root.  The  principles  of  self-govern- 
ment in  local  and  in  general  affairs  have  tmned  men  in  the 
exercise  of  their  public  duties— have  taught  them  the  value 
of  social  order,  and  pvcn  secmrity  to  person  and  to  property.* 
Cold  then  must  be  the  heart,  and  narrow  and  selfish  the 
mind,  that  can  look  with  indifference  on  a  countrj*,  ^*  in  which 
one  of  the  greatest  political  experiments  in  the  history  of  the 
world  18  now  performing.'* — Hypercritical  and  fastidious  the 

»te,  that  can  record  the  Backwoodsman  eating  his  fish  with 

knife  instead  of  a  silver  fork,  or  helping  himself  unceremo- 
mously  to  the  wing  of  a  chicken ;  and  yet  fail  to  draw  a  com- 
parison between  the  security  and  freedom  he  enjoys,  and  is 
the  means  of  extending  to  others,  with  the  violence  and  bai*- 
barism  that  have  distinguished  the  infancy  of  other  states. 

"  The  national  character  is  yet  in  a  slate  of  fennentation  ;  it  may  have 
its  rrothmt?5is  and  ecdiment,  bat  its  ingredients  arc  sound  and  wholesome  ; 


*  Ttie  abolition  riot  a.  the  piratical  incursions  on  the  Caaadiaii  frontier,  and  the 
occasional  intlictlon  of  '*  Liijcli-law/'  seem  to  militate  agaitist  this  opinion ;  and, 
tialns  a  moral  or  jihysk-al  jiower  be  (bund  to  prevent  the  rcccrreDce  of  auch 
events,  ihey  will»  uiidfjn!jtedly»  seriously  afff^t  the  peace  and  security  of  AmericBii 
aocicty.    \Vc  believe  that  Mieh  a  contn»I  i  v-iH  he  found  if  the  evil  cocf- 

tinuc  J  while  ux>  to  thci  present  time,  the-  I  occurrences, iliough  too  fne* 

quctii  to  be  puftiicd  over  in  silence,  cannuL  yn  ju-i.t^;  be  considered  as  more  than 
eiceptious  to  the  g««crftl  good  order  that  prevails. 
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it  has  given  proofa  of  powerful  and  generous  qualitica  j  and  the  whole 
promises  to  lettle  down  into  something  subi^tantiany  ei^cellcni.  But  Uio 
causes  which  are  operating  to  strengthca  and  ennoble  it,  and  its  daily  In- 
dications of  admirable  propei-tiesj  are  all  lost  upon  these  purblind  ob- 
servera,  who  are  only  affected  by  the  little  asperities  incident  to  itg  present 
situation*  They  are  capable  of  judging  only  of  the  surface  of  things  j  of 
those  matters  which  come  in  contact  with  their  private  interests  and  per- 
sonal gratifications.  They  miss  some  of  the  snug  conveniences  and  petty 
comforts  which  belong  to  an  old^  highly  ftnished  and  over-populous  state 
of  societj%  where  the  ranks  of  useful  labour  are  crowded,  and  many  earn 
a  painful  and  servile  subsistence^  by  studying  the  very  caprices  and  appe- 
tite of  self-indulgence.  These  minor  comforts,  however,  are  alKimportant 
in  the  estimation  of  narrow  minds,  which  cither  do  not  perceive  or  will 
not  acknowledge  that  they  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  great  and 
generally  diffused  blessings/* — ff'aahingion  Innng's  Sketch^Book* 

Suchj  in  our  opinion^  is  independent  America;  and,  fol- 
lowing in  the  same  path,  though  with  unequal  steps,  and 
marked  by  some  unfavourable  peculiarities^  such  is  the  state 
to  which  Canada  is  approximating. 

With  these  preliminarj^  remarks,  we  shall  proceed  with  the 
difficult  task  of  tracing  to  their  true  source  the  unhappy 
events  w^hich  have  lately  taken  place  in  Ciuuida,  ^'  How  in- 
"adequate  and  unsuccessful/'  says  Lord  Bacon,*  "that  human 
"  knowledge  is,  which  we  have  at  present  in  use,  may  appear 
**  firom  things  commonly  asserted.  It  is  certain  that  tlie  true 
*'  knowledge  of  things  is  the  knowledge  of  causes."  It  is  the 
absence  of  this  "  knowledge  of  causes  ^*  which  has,  in  our 
opinion,  contributed  so  much  to  perplex  the  discussions  on 
Canada,  and  which  1ms  exercised  so  baneful  an  influence  over 
the  welfere  of  our  Canadian  provinces.  It  woidd  at  the  same 
time  be  presumptuous  in  us  to  assume  that  we  can  supply 
knowledge  so  desirable,  when  Parliamentary  Committees  and 
learned  and  Salaried  Commissioners  have  failed,  it  would  seem, 
to  do  soty  yet  shall  we  bring  to  the  inquirj"  some  local  ac* 
quaintance  with  tlie  country,  and  an  lurn*  st  diesirc  to  direct 
the  public  mind  to  the  right  path. 

Mr.  Roebuck,  witli  the  zeal  of  a  paitizan,  exclaims : — 

—  *'  The  oflScials  of  that  country  I  am  about  to  ipeak  of ;— n  party* 
which«  backed  by  the  powers  of  tbe  Colonial  Office,  have  been  the  cauie 
of  ail  th«  dbsemioiis  and  difficulties  that  have  arisen;/' 


f  to  make  further  iiii|uuric«»  and  «lgr  does  not 
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t  Speech  ai  liie  iiar  oi  the  Hqubv  of  Gommoaii  22nd  Jinuary,  163S. 
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And  again  wo  find  him  statiDg  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords; — 

''  [t  is  the  fashioD,  my  Lards,  to  talk  of  the  ignorance  of  the  CanadiaA 
|>co()lc ;  and  aaaertiona  arc  recklessly  hazarded,  which  greater  knowledge 
of  that  people,  and  of  their  actual  condition,  and  also  of  the  true  criterion 

of  education,  would  altogether  have  preveated 

'^  America,  at  this  moment,  is  governed  by  habits  of  thought  and  fecl- 
|jisg, — fostered,  perpetuated  and  extended  by  that  remarkable  band  of  re- 
ligious and  polittctil  enthusiasts  who  originally  settled  New- England,  and 
rhose  sons  now  swarm  in  every  part  of  the  great  federal  Union  of  the 
Jnited  States.  T7n*  politkul  crew/  (;/  these  tocti  has  in  foci  benom^  the  /^(9- 
Mvai  vrcedof  iht  whok  Continent,  and  is  entertained  as  u^ll  6y  the  descend' 
Kfiis  n/  the  Ffertch  O/hniittf  on  the  bauh  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ami  the  J/i>- 
$is$il)pi,  as  fty  the  imm^iate  heirs  of  those  emigrants  of  English  descent  icha 
took  pQsstssioH  of  the  lands  bordering  ^n  tht  Muds<m  and  Connecticut^  ,** 

Inspired,  it  may  be  supposed,  by  the  example  of  his  friend, 
and  in  some  degree  sanctioned  by  his  authority — redolent  of 
the  lamp  which  had  thrown  its  kindly  light  over  his  inquiries 
— Mr.  Leader  deemed  it  consistent  with  History,  which 
eaches  by  example,  and  not  forbidden  by  good  taste,  to  cari- 

^eattu"e  the  eloquence  of  Chatham;  and  to  astound  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  pubhc,  by  declaring ;  "  /  rejoice  that 
"  Me  Canadians  have  resist  ed  !  Haifa  milHon  of  people^  so 
^*  dead  to  all  thefatHngsi  of  lihertij  as  vohniarlhj  to  submit  to 
**  be  slaves f  would  have  been  fit  imiruments  to  make  slaves  of 
'*  the  re^/t*"  Similar  opinions  were  expressed  during  the  de- 
bates on  the  Canadian  question,  by  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton  and  Mr*  Grote. 

Against  the  correctness  of  these  opinions  we  beg  leave  to 
enter  a  most  emphatic  protest ;  and  jejune  and  imperfect  will 
any  legislative  measure  be  which  assumes  them  to  be  sound, 
or  deals  with  the  administrative  errors  of  the  colonial  go- 
vernment of  Quebec,  and  the  abuses  of  the  colonial  office  in 
DuwTiing  Street,  as  the  only  difficulties  to  be  overcome.    We 

[icek  not,  however,  to  defend  or  palliate  the  errors  of  the  one, 
or  the  abuses  of  the  other.  With  Mr,  Roebuck,  we  indig- 
nantly condemn  the  petty  tjTanny  which  has  so  frequently 
galled  a  somewhat  impatient  but  generous  people*  With  him 
we  denounce  the  corruption  which,  in  defiance  of  their  just 


*  Spcch  at  ttie  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
t  Mirror  oi  Parliament  for  ib3t},  p*  1034. 
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claims,  has  ineultingly  promoted  to  places  of  honour  and 
trust  the  bankrupt  relation  of  some  powerful  nobleman^*  or 
the  licentious  fiimiliar  of  his  hours  of  profligacy — the  pohtical 
fraud  which  has  sought,  and  with  some  success,  to  reward 
with  the  provincial  revenue  the  servile  tools  who  were  destined 
to  organize  tliis  system  of  misgovemmcnt.  It  would  be  ab- 
surd, moreover,  to  deny  that  such  deeds  have  prothiced  dis- 
astrous effects  on  the  pubHc  mind,  and  have  loosened  the 
links  whicli  bind  the  colony  to  the  parent  state ;  but  to  refer 
to  them  as  the  cause  of  all  the  difhcidtics  that  have  ai'iacn, 
betrays  either  a  lamentable  absence  of  the  "knowledge  of 
causes,^'  or  a  want  of  candour,  still  less  excusable,  on  a  ques- 
tion confessedly  of  national  importance. 

Admitting,  then,  the  existence  and  deprecating  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  abuses,  it  shall  be  our  endeavour  to  show 
that  they  ought  to  be  classed  rather  as  etfect^  than  causes ; 
and  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  Canadian  question,  as  well  as 
the  essential  diiference  between  it  and  the  disputes  with  our 
former  /Vmerican  colonics,  consists  in  this — that  the  people 
of  the  New-England  provinces  were  of  one  race,  while  in 
Canada  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Norman*,  in  everj*  condi- 
tion of  Ufe,  at  the  bar  and  in  other  professions,  in  the  pur- 
suits of  commerce  and  of  agriculture,  in  the  struggle  for  po- 
litical power,  have  revived, — on  a  small  scale  indeed,  and  in  a 
remote  pi-ovince,  but  still  with  much  excitement  of  feeUng, — 
the  national  jealousy  and  the  personal  rivalship  which  marked 
the  collision  of  the  tw  o  races  in  England,  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest. 

As  we  consider  this  an  important  view  of  the  question,  it 
shall  be  our  endeavour,  by  a  few  brief  notices  of  the  early  hi- 
story of  New-England  and  of  Canada,  to  show  that  there  is 
evidence  of  its  being  a  true  one;  and  it  will,  we  hope,  be 
made  obvious  to  our  readers,  that  widely  diflcrent  must  be 
the  manners^  the  customs  and  the  prejudices,  of  the  two  races 
in  Canada  at  this  day,  when  he  bears  in  mind  that  the  effect 
of  eveiy  legislative  measure  passed  by  us  has  been  to  sharpen 
and  give  an  edge  to  points  of  diiference — to  prcvcjjt  amalga- 
mation, not  to  promote  union* 

*  The  CauadiauBf  for  the  mmt  |iAri<  catmc  frxnti  Nonnandyi  lod  betr  a  tlitidiig 
TetemhUoce  to  ihe  pwple  of  NonuAndy  uf  Ihe  |ire&ctit  cUy. 
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The  majority  of  our  colonies  have  been  first  inhabited  by 
men  without  education,  driven  by  poverty  or  miscouduct  from 
their  native  land^  or  by  adventurers  anxious  to  improve  theur 
fortune ;  but  the  settlement  of  New  England  was  distingidsh- 
ed  by  peculiar  circumstances,  and  all  the  events  attending  it 
were  novel  and  unprecedented.  The  settlers  belonged  to  the 
more  independent  classes  in  their  native  land.  Their  union 
on  the  soil  of  America  presented  the  singular  phenomenon  of 
a  society  containing  neither  lords  nor  common  people,  neither 
rich  nor  poor ;  and  they  possessed^  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers^ a  greater  amount  of  intelligence  than  was  to  be  found 
in  any  European  nation  of  their  time. 

The  emigi-ant^,  or  as  they  deser\edly  styled  themselves, 
"tlie  Pilgrims/^  belonged  also  to  that  sect,  the  austerity  of 
whose  principles  had  acquired  for  them  the  name  of  Purit^ans. 
But  puritanism  corresponded  in  many  points  with  the  most 
absolute  democratic  theories.  It  was  this  tendency  which 
had  excited  its  most  dangerous  adversaries ;  and  persecuted  by 
the  Government  of  the  parent  state, — disgusted  by  the  usages 
of  a  society  opposed  to  the  rigour  of  their  own  principles,— the 
puritans  went  forth  to  seek  some  rude  and  unfrequented  part 
of  the  world,  where  they  coidd  express  their  opinions  with 
freedom,  and  worship  God  in  their  own  manner. 

The  emigrants  were  about  150  in  number,  including  the 
women  and  the  children.  Then*  object  was  to  plant  a  colony 
on  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  ;  but  after  having  been  driven 
about  for  some  time  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  they  were  forced 
to  land  on  that  arid  coast  of  New  England  which  is  now  the 
site  of  the  town  of  Plymouth.  The  rock  is  still  shown  on 
which  the  pUgrims  disembarked.* 

Nathaniel  Morton,  the  historian  of  the  first  years  of  the 

tlement  of  New  England,t  thus  describes  the  situation  of 

e  "  Pilgrims :" — 

**  Let  the  reader  with  me  make  a  pause,  and  seriously  consider  this  poor 
people *s  present  conditioa,  the  more  to  be  raised  up  to  admiratioo  of  God's 
goodness  towards  them  in  their  preservation :  for  being  dow  passed  the 
vast  ocean » and  a  sea  of  troubles  before  them  ia  expectation,  they  had  now 
no  friends  to  welcome  them,  no  inns  to  entertain  or  refrcsli  them,  no 

i,..rnm/'  nn  nfijocl  of  veuerBtioii  in  ihc  United  States.    Bits  of  it 
rol  towns  of  the  uaion* 
a.  Boston,  1826. 
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houaea,  or  much  le^s  to  woe  to  reptiir  unto  to  seek  for  eucoour :  and  for 

titc  seiison  it  was  winter,  and  they  that  know  the  winters  of  the  country 
koow  thcra  to  be  sharp  an<l  violent,  subject  to  cruel  and  fitTce  storms,^ 
dangerous  to  travel  to  known  places,  much  more  to  search  unknown  coasfa 
Besides^  what  could  they  ace  bat  a  hideous  and  desolate  wilderness^  fbll  of 
witde  beftfits  and  wtkle  men  ^  and  what  multitudes  of  tbdm  there  were  they 
then  knew  not  j  for  which  way  soever  they  turned  their  eye*  (ftavc  up- 
ward to  Heaven)  they  could  have  but  little  Boiacc  or  content  in  respect  of 
any  outward  object;  for  summer  being  ended,  all  things  stand,  in  appear- 
ance, with  a  weather-beaten  face,  and  the  whole  country  full  of  woods  and 
thickets  represented  a  wilde  and  savage  hew  ;  if  they  looked  behind  them, 
there  waa  the  mighty  ocean  which  they  had  passed^  and  was  now  as  a 
main  bar  or  gulph  to  separate  them  from  all  the  civil  {mrts  of  the  world.*' 

This  state  of  thinf2:s3  it  must  be  admitted,  was  sufficientlj 
discouraging,  and  such  as  would  have  reduced  ordinary  miiuU^ 
to  despair,  or  have  urged  the  mere  enthusiast  to  deeds  of  ex- 
travagance that  woidd  have  led  to  his  destruction.     But  tlie* 
piety  of  piu'itamsm  was  not  aUogether  of  a  speculative  cha-1 
racter ;  it  took  cognizance  of  worldly  afiairs ;  and,  as  the  re- 
cords of  our  civil  wars  and  of  the  commonweiUth  abundantly - 
show,  it  w^as  scaiTcly  less  a  political  than  a  religious  doctrine. 
No  sooner,  therefore,  had  the  emigrants  landed  on  the  barren 
coast  described  by  Nathaniel  Morton,  than  they  formed  them- 
selves into  a  society  by  the  following  instrument : 

"  In  the  oame  of  God,  Amen.     We,  whose  names  are  anderwritten, 

the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  Sovereign  Lord  King  Jame^,  8cc.  &c.. 
Having  undertaken  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  advancement  of  the  Christ- 
ian faith,  and  the  honour  of  our  king  and  country^  a  voyage  to  plant 
the  (irtt  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia ;  Do  by  these  preaentaJ 
solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  one  another,  covcnan|1 
and  combine  ourselves  together  into  a  civil  body  politick,  for  our  better  | 
ordering  and  preservation,  and  furtherance  of  the  end ^  aforesaid  ;  and  by  1 
virtue  hereof  do  enact,  constitute  and  frame  such  ju«t  and  equal  laws*  or-  f 
dinance^,  actd,  constitutions,  and  oflicen»,  from  time  to  time«  at  ahall  b#  i 
thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  genenvl  good  of  the  Colony ; 
unto  which  we  prumibe  all  due  subinibqiun  and  obedience/' 

This  was  in  the  year  1620^  and  from  that  time  the  colony 
rapidly  advanced. 

In  studying  the  lawR,  Bays  M.  de  Toequeville,  which  were 
promulgated  at  the  first  em  of  the  American  republics,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  remarkable  acquaintance 
with  the  science  of  government,  and  the  advanced  theory  of 
legislation  which  they  dii&play.    The  ideas  there  formed  of 
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the  duties  of  society  towards  its  members  are  evidently  much 
loflier  and  more  comprehensive  than  those  of  the  European 
legislators  at  that  time :  obligations  were  there  imposed  which 
were  elsewhere  slightedp  In  the  states  of  New  England^  from 
the  first,  the  condition  of  the  poor  was  provided  for* ;  strict 

.11  -4  were  taken  for  the  maintenance  of  roads,  and  sur- 

^  ^;  ^crc  appointed  to  attend  them  1 5  registers  were  esta- 
blished in  every  parish^  in  which  the  residts  of  public  deli- 
beratlons,  and  the  births,  deaths  and  marriage8  of  the  citizens 
were  entered  | ;  clerks  were  directed  to  keep  these  registers  § ; 
officers  were  charged  with  the  administration  of  vacant  inhe- 

bjitances,  and  with  the  arbitration  of  litigated  laad-marksj  and 

.many  others  were  created,  whose  chief  functions  were  the 
maintenance  of  public  order  in  the  community  ||.    The  law 

Centers  into  a  thousand  useful  provisions  for  a  number  of  so- 
cial wants,  wliich  are,  at  present,  very  inadequately  felt  in 
France* 

But  it  is  by  the  attention  it  pays  to  public  education  that 
the  origuial  character  of  American  civilization  is  at  once 
placed  in  the  clearest  light.  *^  It  being,"  says  the  law,  "one 
**  chief  object  of  Satan  to  keep  men  from  the  knowledge  of 
*'  the  Scripture^  by  persuading  from  the  use  of  tongues^  to 
"  the  end  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of 
**  oiu*  forefathers,  in  church  and  commonwealth,  the  Lord 
**  assisting  our  endeavours*'*^," 

Here  follow  clauses  establishing  schools  in  every  townshiji, 
and  obliging  the  inhabltanta,  under  pain  of  heavy  fines,  to 
support  them.  Schools  of  a  superior  kind  were  founded  in 
the  same  manner  in  the  more  populous  districts.  The  mu- 
nicipal authorities  were  bound  to  enforce  the  sending  of  chil- 
dren to  school  by  their  parents ;  they  were  empo\^  ered  to  in- 
flict fines  upon  all  who  retuscd  compliance ;  and,  in  cases  of 
continued  resistance,  society  assumed  the  place  of  the  parent, 

^  took  possession  of  the  child^  and  deprived  the  father  of  those 
natuml  rights  which  he  used  to  so  bad  a  purpose  ft* 


♦C<>d«ofTf»50,  p.  78. 

t  Huichinsori'ft  Hktary,  vol  u  p*  455. 

\]  nnil,p,  10. 
ttThr- 

ICtft  fdnAfkHDii;  JVM    113  iii:;i.uin,a.i   k4i..vujai; 

ctlvtowi« 


f  Ibid.,  p.  -19. 

^  Codcof  1650.  p.  86. 

<-*  n)Kl.,  p.  90. 
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Wc  have  thought  it  necessary  to  trespass  with  these  notices 
of  the  early  settlement  of  New  England ;  but  it  would  be 
foreign  to  our  object^  as  it  would  exceed  oar  limits,  to  trace 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  colony  from  the  year  1620^  when 
the  emigrants  landed  at  Plymouth,  to  the  year  1776,  when, 
increased  in  power,  in  wealth  and  population,  their  descend- 
ants declared  themselves  *^free  and  independent,"  and,  for 
the  support  of  that  declaration,  '■  mutually  pledged  their  lives, 
their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honour/'  Nor  is  it  neceasarj^ 
to  repeat  here  what  history  has  recorded  of  the  Anglo-Ame- 
rican people,  after  the  last  hostile  soldier  had  quitted  their 
shores^  It  is  sufficient  to  obsenx,  that  although  most  of  their 
cities  were  desolate,  their  commerce  crippled,  their  agricul- 
ture neglected  and  in  some  parts  destroyed,  they  neither  dis- 
graced the  cause  of  freedom  by  relapsing  into  anarchy,  as 
their  South  American  neighbours  have  done,  nor,  like  the 
French,  sought  refuge  from  disorder  imder  a  military  despot. 
But,  following  the  example  of  their  pilgrim  ancestors,  they 
again  formed  themselves  into  a  **  civil  body  politick,^'  and 
founded  a  federative  empire,  which  seems  destined  to  spread 
over  a  vast  continent,  and  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the 
name,  the  language  and  the  laws  of  England. 

We  point,  nevertheless,  to  these  events  as  the  legitimate 
consequences  of  the  principles  asserted  and  promulgated  at 
tlie  first  settlement  of  the  country — we  refer  to  them  as  the 
practical  results  of  scH-govemment,  whether  under  a  hmited 
monarchy  or  in  a  repubUc,  where  men  are  sufficiently  intelli- 
gent to  understand  the  foundation  on  which  that  system  can 
alone  be  securely  based,  and  sufficiently  energetic  to  defend 
it,  when  once  established.  We  shall  now  endeavour  to  show, 
by  a  sketch  of  the  early  settlement  of  Lower  Canada,  by  a 
reference  to  the  laws  and  usages  %\hich  Fnuu'c  introduced, 
and  by  the  comparison  we  invite  between  the  jjrinclples  of 
centralization  which  distingidshed  her  colonial  government 
and  the  self-government  of  the  Anglo-Americans ; — 

1,  That  the  habits,  the  manners,  the  moral  education  antl 
the  prejudices  of  a  people  trained  under  tiic  French  admini* 
strativc  system,  mtist  Ikj  totally  dilTemnt  from  those  of  Ihc 
Anglo-Saxon  race. 

2.  That  the  geograj)hical  position  of  the  provinces,  and  tljc 
M9QlBity  of  promoting  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  raoea^  i 
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the  only  means  of  securing  the  pennanent  welfare  of  both^ 
demand  that  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  should  be  united  un- 
der one  executive  government,  and  that  the  representatives 
of  the  English  and  French  populations  should  meet  in  the 
same  legislative  chamber. 

The  lirst  authentic  record  of  any  attempt  made  by  the 
French  to  form  a  settlement  in  Canada,  may  be  traced  to  thr 
year  1540,  A  commission,  dated  the  17th  of  October  in  that 
year,  was  granted  by  Fi-ancis  I.  to  Jacques  Quartiery  *^pour 
I'etablissemcnt  du  Canada/*  and  as  a  translation  of  this  docu* 
mcnt  would  very  inadequately  represent  the  qujiiut  expres- 
sions and  obsolete  dialect  of  the  original,  we  quote  in  French 
an  extract  from  the  recital  it  contains,  of  the  grounds  and 
reasons  which  moved  the  royal  Francis  to  send  his  faithful 
subject  on  so  hazardous  an  expedition. 

"  Frao^^oia,  par  la  grAce  de  Dieu  Roi  de  Prance  i  A  tons  ceux  qui  ces 
prisentca  Icttres  verront;  Salut.  Coromc  pour  le  dc-air  d'entcndre  et 
avrtJr  connoissance  de  plusieurs  pays  iju'oti  dit  inbabites,  et  autre^  etre 
possedes  par  Gens  Sauviigcs,  vivans  Bans  connoissancc  de  Dieu,  et  sana 
usage  de  raisoo,  cusstons  de^  pie-ya,  k  graads  frais  et  raises,  envoye  de- 
couvrir  les  dtts  pays  par  plusieurs  t>ons  piloted,  et  autrca  nos  aujets  de 
boa  cntendemcnt ;  et  entre  autrea  y  eussions  «nvoye  notre  cher  et  bien 
aiu<?  Jacqinf$  Qtwriier,  lequel  aurait  decouvert  grands  payi  des  terrea  de 
Canada  ei  ihehelaga  fahant  un  bout  de  VJile  du  cote  de  I'OeciderU ;  les- 
qaels  pays  il  a  trouvt%  (ainsi  qu*il  nous  a  rapporle)  garnis  de  plusieurs 
bonnes  commoditcs,  €t  lc$  ppnplea  U*iceux  biens  funrnis  de  eorpn  el  de  mem* 
bre»,  et  fnen  disj^ofh  d'esprit  et  entemlemeftl ;  cu  cousidtTattofi  du  quoi  et 
de  leur  bonne  inctination  nous  avons  avi&t*  ct  delihere  ile  renvoyer  le  dit 
Qnurtier/*  &c.  &c.  Commissions  dcs  Gouverneurd  et  Intendanta,  &c.  &c.. 
scnrant  en  Canada^  tome  ii.  pp*  1  &  2  *. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  exertions  of  Jacques 
Carlierfy  though  clothed  with  the  title  of  "  Captain -General 
and  Master- Pilot,"  were  attended  with  much  success;  and 
we  refer  to  his  expedition  rather  because  his  name  is  associ- 
ated with  the  cm'licst  records  of  the  colony,  than  on  account 
of  any  important  results  by  wliich  it  was  immediately  follow- 
ed.    Up  to  the  year  1627,  a  miserable  establishment  of  only 

•  Sre  also  "  llistoire  de  la  Noiivelle  France/'  par  FEtcarbot,  ami  "  M^moires 
uwr  lei  r*x!«i<'''^*'ioij5  vn  AiiitTic|ue,*'  tome  iii. 

f  A  tics  itself  into  the  Sl  Lawrence,  above  Qiid>ec,  is  called 

the  *'.'  aod  will  lielp  to  perpetuate  his  name  iu  die  Provincial 

Annal'i.  i>^  >^  «;<»...«  uiiuks  and  picturc^ue  cquim;,  broken  by  rapidi^^  arc  well 
kiio^u  to  the  Cauadiaa  imvcUer* 
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forty  or  fifty  pci-sona  had  been  formed,  aud  Ruch  was  the 
destitute  condition  and  want  of  resources  of  these  early  colo- 
nists, that  they  were  dependent,  even  for  their  existence,  on 
the  supplies  sent  annually  from  France  for  their  maintenance. 
In  this  year*  the  Jittention  of  Richelieu  appears  to  have  been 
directed  to  the  new  colony;  and  the  powerful  mind  that  could 
control,  if  not  subdue,  the  jarring  elemeQts  of  ci\il  and  reli- 
gious sti'ife  in  the  parent  state,  did  not  overlook  the  difficuU 
ties  which  I'etard  the  progi'ess  of  an  infant  settlement,  Unde 
the  auspices  of  the  Cardinal  t,  at  that  time  *^  Supcrintendant- 
General  of  the  Navigation  and  Commerce  of  France,*'  a  com-*^ 
pany  of  merchants,  consisting  of  one  hundred  associates  or 
partners,  was  formed  to  promote  the  commerce  and  coluniza- 
tion  of  Canada;  but  their  efforts  were  unsuccessful,  atid  the 
Province  was  finidly  surix-ndered  to  the  French  Government^ 
by  tliis  Company  in  the  year  16G3  $•  /Vn  ordinance  was  then 
passed  by  Louis  XIIL  estiiblishing  a  Superior  Council  for 
the  government  of  the  country  called  "  New  France,'*  It  con- 
sisted of  five  5  persons,  nominated  annually  by  the  Govcmc 
and  the  Bishop  or  principal  ecclesiastic  of  the  Province ;  and 
to  tliis  Council  was  given  not  only  a  legislative  power,  sub- 
ject to  the  ultimate  control  of  the  parent  state*,  but  aUo 
supreme  jurisdiction  in  ci\nl  and  criminal  cases ;  it  being  or- 
dered, tliat  in  hearing  and  deciding  u|)on  such  ca»es,  the 
Council  should  proceed,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  manner 
and  fonn  prescribed  by  tJie  usages  of  the  Parliament  of  Piu'i.s, 
As  thi8  onli nance  was  of  great  importance,  not  only  to 
the  existing  state  of  the  colony  but  to  its  future  welfare,  and 
oa  it  in  fact  introduced  a  system  of  jurisprudence,  which  to 
this  day  is  the  common  law  of  Canada  in  civil  matters,  its 

^  Acte  )wyiir  r^tabliMement  de  la  Compsgnie  des  Cent  ksmc^^^&Htw  «i 

OrtUmufi  u  |».  1» 

fin  U  wa»  taken  by  the  En^llih  luulcr  lOrk,  but  ww  Uicn  held  in 

so  link  caujiiurion,  lid  tcr  hv  retiinieil  to  iu  furnicr  owners,  in  three  ycarx  after- 


Iw.  Consoit  fit'  T.nnU  XITI*  tcuatt  lll1lk^I  '^^  ^^^^^  >>  i'l^t  i  talnlivti'iiiii'ut.  tm'i 

w  j  titntion  i  tvi 
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midQ  official  members* 
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pTOvifiionR  demand  some  attention, and  invite  a  comparison  be- 
tvvrcn  their  chnmctf-r  and  tendency,  and  the  social  and  political 
rcp^ulations  of  the  pilgrims  of  New  Enghuid-  Tht;  English 
t?migTants  ybrm^rf  IhemnelvtH  into  a  "  Civil  Body  politick/'  and 
muiualiy  covenanted  to  observe  »uch  laws  and  rcgidations,  as 
the  maintenance  of  social  order,  and  the  scciirity  of  their  little 
commonwealth  demanded.  In  the  French  colony  the  croioii 
and  the  church  combined  to  select  five  fit  and  proper  jiersons, 
who  held  their  othce  for  one  year,  to  assist  the  Governor  and 
Iirincipal  ecclesiastic  in  the  performance  of  their  legislative 
fnnctions ;  and  the  ordinances  paased  by  this  body  were  sub- 
ject to  ultimate  re^nsion  by  the  central  authority  of  the 
K\\\^\  govemnient  in  Paris*     M*  de  Tocqueville^  lias  borne 

yle^timony  to  the  a;i>tnnishinf^  fact,  that  many  of  the  laws  of 
Ihe  **  Pilgrim  Fatliers"  provided  for  social  wants,  but  iraper- 
fecOy  understood  and  appreciated  in  France  at  Uie  present 
time.  The  laws  introduced  into  Canada  by  the  ordinance  of 
10G3.  we IV  t)ic  fcudiil  customs  and  usages  of  the  Coutttme  de 
Pan 

We  Will  not  nillict  upon  oiu*  readers  a  mhiiite  invcstigaliou 
of  the  usages  which  prevailed  in  the  **  l^i^comlc  dc  Pans^^* 
and  which  were  thus  introduced  into  Canada.  The  juridical 
Jivision  of  France  in  the  year  1663  is  well  known.     In  the 

^"  PaffS  da  Droit  Ecrit/'  the  Roman  law,  with  some  modifica- 
tions,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  common  law  of  the  di- 

^jltrict.     In  the  "  Pai/s  Coutmuier/'  the  feudal  customs  of  the 
franksj  and  of  the  other  northern  tribes  that  oveiTan  France, 
supplanted  almost  entirely  the  Roman  civil  code.     The  col- 

,]'     *         '  known  by  the  name  of  the  Customary  Law 

II         ^  largely  of  the  feudal  character,  and  was  less 

intermixed  with  the  Roman  Law  than  the  local  customs  of 
the  more  southern  provinces  of  the  kingdom t«  All  Iandi!» 
were  in  consequence  gi'anted  either  ^*  eji  Jief/^ — as  manors, 
clothed  w  ith  most  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  feudality ; 
or  *^  en  roture^ " — by  a  villcnagc  tenure,  subject  to  the  **  ser- 
vitudes,^' whether  hononuy  or  beueticiul,  which  the  law  ex- 
acted from  the  vassal  to  his  lord  paramount ;  and  nowhere 

*  TocqucviUe's  Dcniocmc)'  in  America,  vol*  i.  p«  41. 

t  Sec  Cotttnme  tie  Pari*— TiiT«,  Bes  Fiefs.  An.  1  \n  Art.  72.  TrG^,  D«  Ceii- 
•tres  el  Drou^  Scigiieumia,    Art.  70  lo  .\rt,  87. 
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did  the  micient  feudal  maxim — ^^  mdle  tefre  $anM  s&iffneur  *^ — 
prevail  more  decidedly  than  in  the  colony  of  New  France, 
The  mutation  fines  payable  to  the  lord  on  the  sale  of  inherit- 
ances, and  the  right  of  pre-emption  resented  in  certain  coses 
to  the  lord  and  to  the  relations  of  the  vendor,  are  among  the 
incidents  to  this  tenure,  which  have  produced  important  re- 
siUts  in  Canada,  Their  obvious  and  inevitable  effect  has  l>een, 
to  check  the  transfer  of  propertj^  in  a  new  country" ;  to  retard 
improvement;  to  prevent  the  development  of  natural  ix?- 
souires,  by  confining  the  settler  to  the  farm  which  was  fir»t 
granted  to  him  ;  and,  as  a  more  remote  result,  (o  produce  tliat 
condensed  agricultural  population — imnatural  amidst  bound- 
less tracts  of  uncultivated  land — which  is  so  remarkable  in 
Lower  Canada,  and  which  contrasts  so  imfavourably  with 
the  stirring  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  population  in  the^ 
United  States. 

A  system  of  mortgages,  or  hypothecations*,  was  also  intn 
duced  into  the  province  by  the  Customary  Law  of  Paiis,  the 
very  reverse  of  that  which  obtained  in  the  New-England  set- 
tlement. In  the  latter,  registration  offices  were  established, 
by  means  of  which  the  incumbrances  on  an  estate  might  be 
immediately  ascertained.  In  the  Canadian  province,  no  re- 
gistration of  deeds  was  required,  although  h^^iotheciiry  obli- 
gations— whether  created  by  mere  operation  of  law>  as  the 
legal  or  tacit  mortgage,  by  which  the  rights  of  a  minor  or  of 
a  maiTied  woman  ai*e  secured  upon  the  estate  of  the  huabanii 
or  guardian — or  the  conventional  mortgage,  created  by  th 
act  of  the  parties  themselves — affected  not  only  tlie  whole  of 
the  mortgagor's  immoveable  property  in  possession,  but  alf 
Uiat  he  might  afterwards  acquire.  This  law  of  mortgages, 
even  at  the  present  day,  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  ob- 
tain a  good  title  to  an  estate  in  Lower  Canada.  The  effectj 
on  the  sociid  condition  of  the  inhabitants  has  been,  to  fetter 
industrj'^;  to  produce  forced  sales  of  property  for  the  payment 
of  debt5  of  comparatiNely  small  amount ;  and  to  clog  and  em- 
barrass the  exertions  of  the  settler  in  his  attempts  to  s^ubdue 
the  national  ditficnlties  of  his  position. 


•  OouMme  lie  PAn»^TUre.  Dcs  Actioni  pencmeUcf  at  illln»tlitfqttes. 
99  tQ  An.  112. 
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Tlie  matrimonial  community  of  property*,  by  which  one 
ialf  of  the  earoiiigs  of  the  husband  cluring  co^'crture,  CDay^ 
[?r  the  death  of  his  wife  witliout  children,  be  cUiimed  by  her 
next  of  kin  in  his  lifetime,  might  also  be  meutioned,  mih  other 
sa^s  of  the  ^*  Ci  i  .S  Paris/^  not  only  as  instances  of  un- 

fit laws  in  the  i,  but  as  regulations  pregnant  witli 

liscliief  to  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  n  people. 
Tliere  is  no  trace  in  the  French  colonial  annab  of  the 
establishment  of  parochial  schools,  uor  of  any  general  system 
of  education,  supported  either  by  locid  rates,  or  from  the  taxes 
le\ied  by  the  supreme  council.  Education,  such  as  it  was, 
fell  almost  as  a  necessary  consequence,  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  church ;  and  its  pious  exertions  were  directed 
ather  to  instruct  fit  persons  for  the  priesthood,  than  to  ex- 
tid  general  inlormation  amongst  the  colonists  t.  By  a  united 
effort  of  M.  de  Petr^e,  Bishop  of  Canada,  and  of  the  Kmg  of 
Fi-ance  at  Paris,  the  seminary  J  of  Quebec  was  established  on 
the  2Gth  of  March  1663.  The  following  extract  from  the 
letters  patent,  promulgated  by  his  lordship  the  bishop  on  that 
occasion,  will  clearly  show  the  principal  object  for  which  this 
college  was  founded. 

"In  which/'  (the  new  seminary)  "shall  be  educated  and  trained  young 
K^lerks«  who  shall  appear  fit  for  the  service  of  God^  and  to  whom,  for  this 
iirpoae,  shall  be  taught  the  D^nDncr  of  odminiitering  the  sacraments ;  the 
'Olilhod  of  catechising,  and  of  preaching  moral  theology^  according  to 
tt|MMtoUcaI  doctrines ;  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  ;  the  full  Gregorian 
chaunt ;  and  other  matters,  appertaining  to  the  duties  of  the  good  eccle- 
siastic. "§ 

Afieminary  of  eccleeiastics^  of  a  similar  character,  was  esta- 
bliahed  in  the  year  167711^  hi  Montreal^  and  the  whole  of  the 
island  and  Seifftieurie  of  that  name  x\erc  granted  to  this  esta- 
blishment in  mortmain*  It  was  subsequently  united  to  the 
seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  at  Parish,  and  a  supply  of  priests  for 

*  Cout»ime  (le  Puna, — Titre  Dc  Coniraunaute  de  Biens.     Art,  220  to  Art,  246, 

t  We  are  aware  that  tliLa  remark  docs  not  apply,  at  the  present  day»  to  tlie  Ro- 

min  Catholic  seminaries  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  where  many  stu  T     '  -ve 

an  excellent  edacation.   But  thtais  t  comparatively  modern  practice,  ^w 

[  ihe^e  teminaries  are  an^*'''^'V  i.i,.,<..f  -  vr^i,.^;vely,byihe  townpopubti...,, ih^ 

9m  of  the  wealthier  ^  i  s'    An  Act  of  the  l^rovincial  Legia- 

iture  wai  necessary  to  hook  a  fcwyear5  since — a  Butlicient 

proof  that  no  heat  proviiiuti  fcxis»t*iii  ioi  ihcii  inaiiiteaancc. 
t  Edlti  ct  Ordoo nances,  toiuc  i.  pp>  25  ct  SO*  §  ^it^u  tome  i.  p.  26. 

U  Ihid.,  tome  i.  p.  sa.  ^  iM.y  tome  i*  p.  301. 
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i^liglous  and  educational  purposes  was  perlodiciUly  sent  from 
France,  and  has  with  some  interruption  been  continued  to  the 
pi'esent  time.  These,  we  believe,  were  the  only  provisions  for 
education  made  by  the  French  Government ;  and  it  must  be 
obvious^  that  in  a  new  country,  with  tew  roads  and  a  scattered 
population,  they  could  but  imperfoctly  supply  the  absence  of 
parochial  schools. 

The  indefatigable  Jesuits  were  not  slow  in  introducing 
themselves  into  the  colony,  and  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  1 
to  say,  that  the  quadrangular  college  they  built  in  the  Upper! 
Town  of  Cluebec,  was  sufficiently  spacious  to  contain  the  ^ 
whole  population  of  the  colony  at  the  time  of  its  construc- 
tion.  Extensive  tracts  of  land  were  granted  to  them  in  mort- 
main*, which,  upon  the  extinction  of  the  order  in  1 764,  were 
claimed  by  the  Crown  of  England.     The  *^  Jesuits'  estiites" 
have,  however,  been  a  fruitful  source  of  contention  betw  een 
the  Government  and  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  they  have 
of  late  years  been  surrendered  to  the  provincial  legislature 
for  purj>oses  of  education. 

There  was  also  an  establishment  of  Recollet  Monks 
the  order  of  St.  Francisf  |  and  convents  of  nuns,  and  hospitakl 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  under  the  care  and  superintendence 
of  religious  persons,  were,  according  to  Uic  Roman  Catholic 
usages  in  the  l7th  century,  introduced,  on  a  scale  that  strikes 
the  inquirer  into  the  early  records  of  the  province,  as  strangely . 
disproportioned  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  and  their  pro*' 
bable  necessities.  A  parochial  clergy  J  was  also  established,  and 
their  support  was  provided  for  in  their  respective  parishes  by  a 
contribution  of  one  twenty-sixth  of  all  the  giain  produced ;  tlie 
parisliioncrs  being  further  subject  to  occasional  assessments 
for  building  and  repairing  churches  and  pai^souage  luiuscs. 
The  patronage  of  these  churches  was  given  to  the  bishop^. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  contrast  aflbrded 
by  the  system  of  government — ci\il  and  reHgious — we  have 


*  ArnonUtement  en  fAvetir  det  R.  R.  P.  P.  Jeitiitef,— Edits  ct  Urdonti 
tome  i.  p-  90* 

t  The  KficoUets  were  jvne  of  the  four  branches  of  the  **  S<!r4phic  wdcr  of  St. 
Pr*ncU/*    ^rr  Hirtmrf?  r!r*n  OTflrr*  Morftstif)nr'ti,  tome  iiLp*  2^5, 
t  Ell.'-  '    ■  ■  :  'J. 

$  An  0  le  pfttmnt^dei  Egtifei  )l  Mon* 

f^gneUT  ixvirt|uc,— hiuis  ct  Orauunuiicts,  luiuc  1.  \k  2*12. 
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thus  imperfectly  shadowed  out^  when  compared  with  the  de- 
mocratic prindples  of  the  Pilgrims  of  New  England ;  and  mi- 
less  we  assume  that  human  nature  is  governed  by  laws^  and 
subject  to  impulses  in  Canada,  dtfiferent  from  those  whidi  in« 
fluence  it  in  other  countries,  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  us^ 
that  these  institutions  must  have  produced  their  ordinary  and 
legitimate  effect^  in  moulding  the  character  and  forming  the 
opinions  of  the  people.  In  dealing  with  the  Canadian  ques- 
tion, we  further  infer  from  these  premises,  that  an  anomalous 
state  of  society  is  brought  under  our  notice,  which  can  find 
no  parallel  in  the  condition  of  our  former  American  Colonies, 
at  the  time  of  their  separation  from  England, 

The  facts  whereby  we  can  judge  of  the  correctnes^T  of  these 
opinions,  and  form  an  estimate  of  the  habits  and  manners 
of  a  people,  placed  in  a  distant  colony  in  America  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries,  must  necessarily  be  scanty,  but  they 
are  not  altogether  wanting.  The  history  of  Father  Charlevoix 
the  Jesuit,  treats  of  the  material  wants  of  the  colonists,  of  the 
vicissitudes  that  attended  their  wars  with  the  English  and  the 
Indians,  and  of  their  exertions  to  bring  the  new  settlement 
into  cultivation,  rather  than  of  their  social  habits  and  cha- 
racter. We  turn,  therefore,  to  their  own  records — to  the 
ordinances  that  were  promulgated,  and  the  decrees  that  were 
pronounced  by  their  supreme  council;  and  there  we  find 
abundant  evidence  to  show,  that  the  absolute  government 
under  which  they  lived,  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power  of 
their  ecclesiastical  establishments,  the  feudal  privileges  of  the 
^^  SeigneurSy^^  though  modified  by  local  circumstances,  were 
actively  producing  the  same  results  as  in  other  countries. 
The  legislator  and  the  jurist,  who  dive  into  these  sources  of 
information,  will  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition ; 
but  for  the  general  reader  we  shall  endeavour  to  select  an 
example,  which  will  place  in  strong  relief  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  social  life  in  the  early  settlement  of  Canada,  and 
will  tend  to  illustrate  the  important  matters  which  challenged 
and  received  the  attention  of  the  French  King^s  Govern- 
ment, both  in  the  colony  and  in  France. 

Various  discussions  and  heart-burnings  had  evidently  arisen 
in  the  new  colony,  on  that  most  delicate  and  exciting  of  all 
subjects  in  provincial  society— rank  and  precedence  5  and  the 
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honours  to  be  conferred  by  the  appropriation  of  seats,  or  by 
other  marks  of  distinction  in  churches,  seem  more  particu* 
larly  to  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
supreme  council  at  Quebec  appears  to  have  fottnd  this  too  dif- 
ficult a  matter  to  deal  with,  and  the  authority  of  the  ccntnd 
government  in  France  being  invoked,  a  regulation  was  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  iit  that  time  Regent  of 
France,  not  unworthy  of  the  future  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  We 
give  the  following  extract. 

*'  BY  TBE  KI50. 

'^  His  Majesty  having  caused  all  the  ordinances  and  regulations^ 
have  been  promulgated  on  the  subject  of  honorary  lUstinctions  in  ihe 
churches  of  New  France  to  be  comtnunicated  to  him,  ain!  being  desiroua 
to  prevent  the  contests  which  daily  arrive  on  this  account,  with  the  advice 
of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Orleans  his  Uncle  Regent,  hu  resolved 
and  ordered  as  foUowa  : — 

"I.  The  Governor  general  and  Intendant  of  New  France  sball  tach 
have  a  pew  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Quebec,  and  in  the  parish  church  of 
Montreal ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Governor  general  on  the  right  of  the  choir 
and  the  Intendant  on  the  left,  both  being  placed  on  the  same  straight 
line. 

•*  2.  The  King's  Lieutenant  for  the  city  of  Quebec  shall  have  a  beach  in 
the  cathedral  next  behind  the  pew  of  the  Governor  general. 

"  3.  hi  the  other  churches  of  New  France,  the  Governor  general  and 
the  Intendoi^t  shall  nut  have  pews^  but  shall  only  be  entitled  to  cause  their 
chairs  or  seats  to  be  carried  to  such  churches,  which  they  sliuU  also  cause 
to  be  placed  in  the  most  distinguished  position — that  of  the  Governor 
general  to  the  right,  and  that  of  the  Intendant  to  the  left, 

"  4»  Incense  shall  be  offered  only  to  the  Governor  general,  and  tlvat 
imroedinttly  after  the  bishop,  and  before  the  chapter, 

*'  5.  In  the  absence  of  the  Governor  general  from  any  District  Govern- 
ment, in  which  the  Intendant  shall  be  present,  the  Distiict  governor,  or 
in  his  absence,  the  King's  Lieutenant,  shall  have  the  first  place  in  ail  Pub- 
lic Ceremonies,  and  the  Intendant  shall  have  only  the  second ;  but  when 
the  Governor  general  shall  be  within  the  limits  of  the  District  Government, 
and  shall  be  prevented  from  assisting  at  Public  Ceremonies^  from  what- 
ever cause  thid  may  happen,  the  Intendant  shall  have  the  first  place«  and 
the  District  governor  and  the  King's  Lieutenant  shall  only  rank  after  him. 

"  6*  In  Processions  at  which  the  Council  shall  be  present,  the  Go- 
vernor shall  march  at  the  head  of  Council,  and  the  Intendant  on  the  leJl. 
^riien  the  Councillors  and  the  Attorney -general,  and  after  him  the  Officers 
of  the  Jurisdiction ;  and  the  line  of  march  thus  regulated  shall  be  in  the 
order  of  two  and  two.  •  •  •  # 

•'7»  His  Majesty  desires  that  b  the  event  of  the  Governor  general *s 
libsence^  or  illneis^  the  intern dmit  alone  Aliall  march  at  the  head  of  the 
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Coanci) ;  and  if  the  Intendant  shall  be  absent,  the  Senior  Conhcillor  shall 
take  precedence. 

#  #  «  #  •  • 

"  12.  At  Salates  fired  on  the  occasion  of  public  rejoicings,  three  Torches 
shall  be  presented  to  the  Governor  general,  one  to  the  Intendant,  and  a 
third  to  the  King's  Lieutenant.  When  the  Governor  general  shall  be 
absent  from  the  District  Government  of  Quebec,  only  two  Torches  shall 
be  presented  to  the  King's  Lieutenant,  or  to  the  Officer  commanding  in 
the  Town,  and  the  other  to  the  Intendant. 

•  •  •  •  «  • 

"  Orders  and  commands  His  Majesty  to  the  Sieur  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil, 
Governor  and  Lieutenant-general  in  New  France*  and  to  the  Sieur  Begou, 
Intendant,  and  to  all  their  Officers,  to  conform  to  the  present  regulation^ 
which  he  desires  may  be  enregistered  in  his  Superior  Council  of  Quebec, 
and  executed  according  to  its  form  and  tenor.  Done  at  Paris  this  27th  of 
April,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixteen. 

"  (Signed)  LOUIS."* 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  the  Elective  House  of  Assembly 
established  after  the  Conquest  of  the  Colony,  and  the  Trial 
by  Jury  which  has  followed  the  introduction  of  the  English 
Criminal  Law,  and  has  obtained  a  partial  footing  even  in 
Civil  Causes,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  of  intercourse  with 
the  EngUsh,  must  have  produced  a  change  in  the  habits  and 
manners  of  the  people.  In  the  educated  classes — a  small  mi- 
nority— a  change  has  undoubtedly  taken  place,  though  we 
question  their  fitness  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
Self-Govemment,  unassisted  by  their  Anglo-Canadian  bre- 
thren ;  while  the  great  body  of  the  French  population,  which 
has  increased  under  our  sway  from  65,000 1  to  nearly  half  a 


*  Edits  ct  Ordomiances,  tome  i.  p.  334. 

t  Population  of  Lower  Canada,  at  various  times,  from  the  year  1676  to  1825 
indusive,  as  taken  from  the  aathority  of  Charlevoix,  La  Potherayei  and  of  public 
documents. 


Year. 

1676 

1688 

Increase 
in  12  yrs. 

1700 

Increase 
in  12  yrs 

1706 

Increase 
in  12  yn 

J.    1417 

Souls. 

8,415 

11,249 

2,834 

15,000 

3,751 

20,000 

5,000 

26,904 

Year. 

Increase 
in  8  yrs. 

j«g      Increase 
^^^^     in  45  yrs. 

1784     . 

Increase 
n  25  jTs. 

1825 

Increase 
in  41  yrs. 

Souls. 

6,904 

65,000      38,096 

113,000 

48,000 

450,000 

337,000 

The  Anglo-Canadian  as  well  as  the  French-Canadian  population,  is  included  in 
this  Table  since  the  year  1759.  But  the  French-Canadian  population  alone  is  not 
much  under  half  a  million  at  the  present  day. 
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mUlion — in  their  prejudices,  customs  and  opinions,  are  esser 
tially  the  same  as  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the  Colonj 
In  support  of  this  opinion  we  shall  violate  the  chronological 
order  of  our  remarks,  by  quoting  the  description  given  by  a 
modem  French  Canadian,  an  authority  above  suspicion^  of  his 
own  countrymen :  a  description  graphically  true  at  the  present 
day,  but  which,  we  are  persuaded,  would  appear  not  less  true, 
if  the  ancestors  of  this  unchanged  race  had  sat  for  the  por- 
trait. It  will  at  all  events  be  sufficiently  apparent,  that  what- 
ever alteration  may  have  taken  place,  we  have  failed  to  con- 
vert the  French-Canadian  either  into  an  Englishman,  or  an 
Anglo-Canadian. 

"  The  most  important  and  marked  distinction  cm  sting  in  the  country 
ifl  of  FaENCH  and  English  ;  meaning  by  French  a\\  such  as  were  origin- 
ally,  or  have,  by  long  dwelling  in  the  country  or  otherwise,  bt*come  at- 
tached to  the  French- Canadian  habits  and  language;  meaning  by  En- 
glish, snch  05  are  really  English,  or  have,  in  spite  of  their  continuance  in 
the  country,  retained  a  decided  predilection  for  what  they  liciievc  to  be 
English  manners,  language,  tastes,  &c* 

•  m  •  •  #  • 

'*  Among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  there  cKiata  a  roving  disposi- 
tion, that  leads  them  in  multitudes  to  make  New  Settlements  in  thtf  wild 
lands,  and  thus  rapidly  to  spread  civilization  over  the  immense  unreclaimed 
territories  they  possess.  This  feeling  exists  not  in  Canada :  the  inhabitants, 
generally,  are  far  from  adventurous ;  they  cling  with  pertinacity  to  the 
spot  which  gave  them  birth,  and  cultivate,  with  contentednese,  the  littlt 
piece  of  land  w*hich  in  the  division  of  the  family  property  has  fallen  to  Ihcll 
share.  One  great  reason  for  this  sedentary  disposition  is  their  peculiar 
situation  as  regards  religion*  In  Canada,  as  in  all  Cutliultc  Countries, 
many  of  the  people's  enjoyments  arc  connected  with  their  religious  cerc- 
moniea ;  the  Sunday  is  to  them  their  day  of  gaiety  j  there  is  then  an  as. 
serohlage  of  friends  and  relations  ;  the  parish  church  collects  together  all 
whom  they  know%  with  whom  they  have  relations  of  business  or  pleasure, 
the  young  and  old ; — men  and  women  clad  in  their  best  garments,  riding 
their  best  horses,  driving  their  gayest  cfl/^'Af#.— meet  there  for  purjjoscb  of 
business^  love  and  pleasure.  Tlie  young  habitant,  decked  out  in  his  most 
splendid  finery,  makes  his  court  to  the  maiden,  whom  he  has  singled  out 
as  the  object  of  his  affectiona;  the  maiden,  exhibiting  in  hrr  ailornruent 
every  colour  of  the  rainbow,  there  hopes  to  meet  ^n  chevalier ;  the  bold 
rider  descants  upon,  and  gives  evidence  of  the  merit*  of  his  unri^iifled 
pacer ;  and  in  winter  the  power  of  the  various  horspR  are  triifd  in  »tHtjh 
and  c«Ho/r  racing.  In  short,  Sunday  is  the  grand  tV 
pleasurable  part  of  the  hahitanfx  life ;  rob  him  of 
him  f)f  what,  in  hi^  eyes,  reniler»  lift  most  worthy  oi  i 
Moreover,  the  people  are  a  piout  peopLr,  and  set  an  ^'xtraoriiiii  icl 

on  the  ritn  of  their  religion*    T&k«  them  where  th«y  may  be  unable  to 
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participate  in  these  observances,  and  you  render  them  fearful  and  unhappy. 
The  consequence  of  all  these  circumstances  u,  that  the  Canadian  will 
never  go  out  singly  to  settle  in  a  wild  territory ;  neither  will  he  go  where 
his  own  religious  brethren  are  not. 

•  «  «  •  •  # 

''  The  comforts  of  the  people,  if  compared  with  any  other  nation,  are 
wonderfully  great ;  their  food  from  their  French  habits  consists  not  of 
animal  food  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  the  richer  English,  but  is,  ne« 
vertheless,  nourishing  and  abundant.  No  griping  penury  here  stints  the 
meal  of  the  labourer ;  no  wan  and  haggard  countenances  bear  testimony 
to  the  want  and  wretchedness  of  the  people. 

•  *  •  •  •  • 

"  While  the  Canadians  are  thus  well  supplied  with  food,  they  are 
equally  fortunate  as  to  their  clothing  and  their  habitations.  Till  lately, 
the  chief  clothing  of  the  population  was  wholly  of  their  own  manufac- 
ture ;  but  the  cheapness  of  English  goods  has,  in  some  degree,  induced  a 
partial  use  thereof.  Canadian  cloth  is,  however,  still  almost  universally 
used;  and  the  grey  capot  of  the  hahitmU  is  the  characteristic  costume 
of  the  country.  The  capot  is  a  large  coat  reaching  to  the  knee,  and  is 
bound  round  the  waist  by  a  sash ;  which  sash  is  usually  the  gayest  part 
of  the  Canadian's  dress,  exhibiting  every  possible  colour  within  the  power 

of  the  dyer The  women  are  usually  clothed  nearly  after  the 

fashion  of  a  French  peasant.  On  the  Sunday  they  are  gaily  attired, 
chiefly  after  the  English  fashion,  with  only  this  difference, — where  the 
English  wears  one,  the  Canadian  girl  wears  half  a  dozen  colours. 
Here,  as  iu  the  case  of  food,  no  penury  is  manifest ;  an  exceeding  neat- 
ness of  person  and  cleanliness,  that  first  requisite  to  comfort,  mark  the 
people  to  be  above  the  influence  of  want,  and  to  be  in  that  state  of  ease 
which  permits  them  to  pay  due  attention  to  the  decency  of  external  ap- 
pearance. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

"  It  is  impossible— perhaps  it  would  also  be  unnecessary— to  give  a  mi- 
nute description  of  the  sort  of  houses  which  the  farming  population  usually 
inhabit ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  they  are  generally  constructed  of  wood ; 
though,  as  the  farmer  becomes  rich  he  almost  invariably  changes  his 
wooden  for  a  stone  house.  For  the  number  of  inhabitants  they  are 
unusually  large  and  commodious.  In  the  summer,  from  being  low, 
they  are  generally  uncomfortably  warm  ;  and  in  winter,  by  the  aid  of  a 
stove,  they  are  rendered  completely  uninhabitable  by  a  European.  The 
excessive  heat  in  which  the  Canadian  lives,  within  doors,  is  sufficient  to 
kill  any  one  not  from  his  infancy  accustomed  to  that  temperature.  With- 
out doors,  however,  the  hahitant  bears  with  ease  the  piercing  cold  of  the 
winter  blasts, — 

'  Breasts  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes/ — 

when  any  one,  not  a  Canadian,  would  be  compelled  to  take  every  possible 
precaution  against  its  painful  influence. 
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•  •  •  •  *  « 

"  Free  from  the  pressore  of  want,  and  un^posed  to  the  temptations 
created  by  surrounding  affluence,  they  are  free  from  the  vices  which  po- 
verty and  temptation  engender.  Property  is  perfectly  safe  both  from 
petty  pilfering  and  open  attacks. 

"  In  the  country  the  doors  of  the  houses  are  never  fastened,  and  all 
sorts  of  property  are  openly  and  carelessly  exposed.  In  the  social  rela- 
tions also«  the  same  circumstance  of  case  induces,  to  a  great  degree,  ho- 
nesty in  dealing. 

****** 

"  In  the  kindlier  aifections,  they,  like  all  happy  people,  arc  eminently 
conspicuous ;  though,  from  being  less  rich,  they  are,  perhaps,  less  remark- 
able in  this  particular  than  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

*'  The  people  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  mild  disposition ;  a  broil  or  a 
fight  at  their  meetings  of  pleasure  seldom  occurs,  and  the  more  fierce  and 
deadly  passions  of  our  nature  are  never  roused  by  the  pressure  of  famine. 
The  hat)it  of  settling  differences  by  personal  collision  docs  not  exist  among 
them ;  the  law  affords  the  only  remedy,  which  they  willingly  adopt,  and 
they  consequently  seem,  and  are,  in  fact,  litigious.  Being  principally  of 
Norman  descent,  what  William  the  Conqueror  said  of  the  Normans  may, 
perhaps,  be  applicable  to  them. 

*  Foler  et  plaidier  lors  convint.' 

"  Education,  among  the  people  of  Lower  Canada,  and  particularly  in 
the  country,  having  made  but  little  progress,  as  compared  with  that  of  ilie 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  been  consi- 
dered the  cause  of  this  want  of  advance,  and  accused  of  a  desire  to  keep 
the  people  in  ignorance,  inasmuch  as  they  hope,  thereby,  to  maintain  a 
command  over  their  opinions  and  conduct.  Nothing,  however,  can  be 
more  false,  either  as  regards  the  cause  of  the  little  progress  of  education 
among  us,  or  as  regards  the  feelings  of  the  priesthood ;  it  being  indubitable, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  arduous  endeavours  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy,  the  people  tcould  have  been  far  more  ignorant  than  they  are  at 
present.  To  their  active  personal  exertions, — to  the  seminaries  which  they 
have  built  and  superintended,  is  owing  whatever  knowledge  is  spread  among 
the  various  ranks  of  Canadian  society*," 

The  preceding  extracts  apply  almost  exclusively  to  the 
rural  French  population  of  LoAver  Canada.  The  educated 
classes  are  neither  so  simple  in  their  manners^  so  unambitious 
in  their  views,  nor  so  contented  with  their  position.     Tliey 


*  A  Political  and  Historical  Account  of  Lower-Canada,  by  a  Canadian.    Lon- 
don, 1830. 
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constitute^  in  fact,  the  •^movement  party*'*  of  their  race; 
but  although  they  have  generally  discarded  the  opinions  of 
their  ancestors  in  political  matters,  they  retain  their  social 
usages  and  customs,  and  they  have,  with  few  exceptions^ 
failed,  in  our  opinion,  to  acquire  any  well-defined  principles  of 
public  liberty.  The  Canadian  Seigneurs  or  feudal  proprietors 
may  be  mentioned  as  the  highest  in  rank.  They  are,  however, 
scarcely  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  ^^  order.^^  Their 
number  is  small,  and  although  some  possess  not  only  an  in- 
dependent but  affluent  income  for  so  economical  a  country^ 
the  majority  are  engaged  in  the  active  business  of  life. 
Amongst  them  the  descendants  of  ancient  French  families 
are  to  be  met  with,  and  traces  of  their  aristocratic  lineage 

*  The  feelings  and  wishes  of  that  portion  of  the  population  who  desire  a 
French  Canadian  republic,  or  an  independent "  nation  Camiienne"  are  not  on- 
£idthfiilly  represented  by  the  following  lines.  We  insert  them»  not  on  account 
of  their  poetical  merit,  but  because  a  sincere  and  highly  characteristic  self-delusion 
breithes  throughout. 

SolCanadien!  terrech^el 

Par  des  braves  tu  fus  peupl6 ; 

lis  cherchaient  loin  de  leur  patrie 

Une  terre  de  liberty. 

Nos  pdres,  sortis  de  la  France, 

Etaient  T^lite  des  guerriers ; 

Et  leurs  enfants  de  leur  vaillance 

N'ont  jamais  fl^tri  les  lauriers. 

Qu'elles  sont  belles,  nos  campagnes ; 
En  Canada  qu*on  vit  content ! 
Salut,  6  sublimes  montagnes, 
Bords  du  superbe  Saint  Lauren ! 
Habitant  de  cette  contr^e, 
Que  nature  veut  embellir, 
Tu  peux  marcher  tete  levee. 
Ton  pays  doit  t'enorgueillir. 

Respccte  la  main  protectrice 
D'Albion,  ton  digne  soutien ; 
Mais  fait  ^houer  la  malice 
D'ennemis  nourris  dans  ton  sein. 
Ne  fl^chis  jamais  dans  Forage ; 
Tu  n'as  pour  maitre  que  tes  lois ; 
Tu  n'es  pas  fait  pour  Tesclavage : 
Albion  veiile  sur  tes  droits. 

Sid' Albion  la  main  ch^rie 
Ccssc  un  jour  de  te  prot^r, 
Soutiens-toi  seule,  6  ma  patrie ! 
Mdprise  un  secours  ctrangcr. 
Nos  p^res,  sortis  de  la  France, 
Etaient  I'clite  des  guerriers ; 
Et  leurs  enfants  de  leur  vaillance 
Ne  fl^tiront  pas  les  lauriers. 
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linger  in  the  habits  they  presence  in  their  domestic  circle«^ 
and  the  manners  by  which  they  are  distiBguishcd  ia  society. 
The  French'Canadian  advocates  of  the  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal Bar  claim  also  a  distinct  notice.  They  are^  for  the 
most  part,  educated  at  the  Roman  Catholic  seminaries  wc  have 
before  alluded  to.  Many  of  them  possess  considerable  pro- 
fessional skilK  and  have  obtained  a  great  and  predominating 
influence  over  tlic  minds  of  their  uneducatjed  countrj^men ; 
but  they  are  not  in  general  very  remarkable  either  for  enlarged 
views,  or  for  general  information.  The  leaders  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  this  class.  M. 
Papineau,  whose  name  has  become  so  well  known,  ia  a 
member  of  the  Montreal  Bar.  He  was  educated,  we  be- 
lievcj  at  the  Roman  Catholic  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  at 
Montreal,  but  devoted  himself  to  politics  rather  than  to 
his  profession.  Not  deficient  in  classical  attainments,  he  pos- 
sesses abilities  above  mediocrity ;  is  an  able  and  ready  debater ; 
speaks  English  fluently,  a  qualification  not  universal  with 
French  Canadians ;  and  is  well  rend  in  the  constitutional  hi- 
story of  England.  The  information  he  has  thus  obtained,  and 
the  almost  unlimited  influence  lie  exercises,  have  been  fre- 
quently and  dexterously  used  to  defeat  the  schemes  of  the 
executive  government,  and  to  maintain  what,  we  have  no 
doubt  he  considered  in  many  instances,  the  just  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Assembly,  On  the  other  haiid,  the  experi- 
ence he  and  his  countrymen  have  acquired,  has  been  in  too 
confined  an  arena  to  allow  them  to  form  just  and  enlarged 
opinions  of  public  affairs,  and  tliroughout  their  proceeding* 
maybe  traced  that  unequal  course  of  action,  and  those  fretful 
and  discontented  cbidlitions  of  feeling,  which  in  all  ages  have 
marked  the  conduct  of  a  high-spirited  and  conquered  people. 

Of  the  French  Canadian  clergy  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in 
terms  of  respect  higher  than  their  merits  dcsen  c.  As  a  body, 
they  are  singidarly  free  from  sectarian  prejudices,  and  the 
manner  in  which  tliey  discharge  their  pastoral  functions,  and 
the  kindly  feeling  they  have  fostennl  in  their  parishioners,  have 
justly  endeared  them  to  the  whole  Frcnch-Canadinn  popu- 
lation, and  secured  the  friendship  of  their  English  fellow* 
countrj^men. 

In  enumerating  the  viuious  classes  of  French  provii: 
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society,  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  pass  over  in  silence  the 
'*  Notary-Public/*  as  he  is  called.  He  is  a  very  different  per- 
sonage from  the  English  notary ;  for  as  almost  every  specialty 
must  be  a  notarial  deed,  which  is  prepared  by  him,  the  ori- 
ginal being  deposited  in  his  office,  and  an  examined  copy 
only  given  out  to  the  parties,  he  combines,  within  himself, 
many  of  the  attributes  of  the  country  attorney  and  the  pi-o- 
vindal  conveyancer  in  England.  Thus,  in  many  Canadian 
parishes,  the  Seigneur,  the  notary-pubUc  and  the  priest, 
occupy  positions  by  no  means  dissimilar  to  the  country 
squire,  the  attorney  and  the  curate,  in  the  parent  state. 
Many  of  the  shop-keepers,  both  in  Quebec  and  Montreal,  are 
French  Canadians ;  but  in  the  higher  departments  of  com- 
merce, comparatively  few  are  to  be  met  with,  and  they,  in 
general,  either  from  education  or  by  family  connection,  have 
adopted,  in  a  great  measure,  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the 
EngUsh.  The  export  and  import  trade  of  the  province  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  British  and  Anglo-Canadian  merchants. 

We  have  thus,  so  far  as  our  limits  would  permit,  endear 
voured  to  give  some  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
former  French  colony  of  Lower  Canada,  and  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people.  We  now  leave  our  readers  to  deter- 
mine whether  we  have  or  not  established  our  first  proposition : 
— ^^  that  the  habits,  the  manners,  the  moral  education  and 
"  the  prejudices  of  a  people  trained  under  the  French  admi- 
"  nistrative  system,  must  be  totally  different  from  those  of  the 
^^  Anglo-Saxon  race.^' 

In  a  subsequent  number  we  shall  endeavour  to  prove  our 
second  proposition,  and  to  show  that  the  geographical  po- 
sition, and  the  social  and  political  welfare  of  the  two  pro- 
vinces, require  that  they  should  be  united  under  one  colonial 
government.  We  shall  discuss  this  part  of  the  question  with 
reference  to  three  periods.  1st.  From  the  year  1763,  when 
the  possession  of  Canada  was  confirmed  to  England  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris*,  to  the  year  177^,  when  the  ^^ Quebec  act" 

*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  fourth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  by 
which  Canada  was  ceded  to  England. 

"  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  renounces  all  pretensions  which  he  has  hereto- 
fore formed,  or  might  form,  to  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  in  all  its  parts,  and  gua- 
rantees the  whole  of  it  and  all  its  dependencies  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 
Moreover  His  Most  Christian  Mijesty  cedes  and  gaartntees  to  His  said  Britannic 
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was  passed,  2ndly,  From  the  year  1774  to  the  year  1791. 
3rdly.  From  the  year  1791|  when  the  province  of  Quebec  was 
divided  into  the  two  pro\inces  of  Upfjer  and  Lower  Canada, 
and  a  Legislative  Council*  and  an  elective  House  of  Assembly 
were  given  to  each,  to  the  present  day.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
close  this  article,  with  a  few  brief  notices  of  the  CLrcumstanccs 
under  which  Canada  became  a  British  province. 

The  long-disputed  province  of  Nova  Scotia  had  been 
formally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  but 
after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  serious  disputes  arose  be- 
tween France  and  England  respecting  the  limits  of  the  newly 
acquired  territory  f*  More  important  disputes  also  occurred 
with  regard  to  the  southern  provinces^  the  plan  of  the  French 
being  to  unite  Louisiana  and  Canada  by  a  chain  of  forts,  and 
to  confine  the  English  colonies  between  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains and  the  sea.  A  series  of  these  forts  was  accordingly 
commenced  along  the  lakes  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi  and  the  Ohio  on  the  other  {•  The  vn.%t  chain  m  as 
nearly  completed,  when,  the  jealousy  of  the  court  of  En- 
gland being  effectually  roused,  the  conferences  respecting 
Nova  Scotia  were  abruptly  broken  off.  A  desultory  warfare- 
then  commenced  in  America,  the  English  colonists  contend- 
ing that  the  forts  were  erected  Mithin  tlveir  boundaries,  and 
tJie  French  stimulating  the  Indians  and  the  *'  Neutrals,"  as 
the  French  colonists  in  Nova  Scotia  were  termed,  to  attack 
the  English  settlements.  In  one  of  these  encounters,  Wash- 
ington, at  that  time  a  major  in  our  provincial  service,  distin- 
guished himself  by  successfully  resisting  the  attack  of  a  very 


M^esty  in  full  riglit,  Canada  wUb  nit  its  dependencies*  at  well  oa  the  hlAiid  of 
Ctqte  Breton,  tnd  all  the  other  IsUnds  and  Coasts  in  the  Gutf  and  River  Sl 
Law  rcuce.** 

m  9  m  m  m  m 

**  lib  Britannic  MA3c!ity  on  his  sicic  agrees  to  grant  the  liberty  of  the  Roman  Ci- 
thohc  Religion  to  the  inhnbitoiiu  of  CauadA.  lie  wil!  ci nseciucntly  give  llie  tnotl 
elfcctiml  orden,  that  hU  new  Roman  Cjiiholtc  su'  oisscm  the  worthipof 

their  rtligioT>.  flc<y»rding  fo  tJic  rites  of  ihc  Rom  .  ao  far  a»  the  lavi  of 
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superior  body  of  the  enemy.  Hostilities  between  the  two 
countries  soon  became  inevitable.  The  war  of  posts  conti- 
nued with  various  success ;  the  defeat  of  General  Braddock 
at  Fort  du  Quesn^,  and  of  General  Webb  at  Fort  William 
Henry^  being  counterbalanced  by  the  success  of  the  British 
arms  in  the  attack  on  Louisbourg.  It  was  at  last,  however, 
determined  to  make  a  general  attack  on  the  French  settle- 
ments, and  General  Wolfe,  who^  had  distinguished  himself 
at  Louisbourg,  was  directed  to  proceed  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  besiege  Quebec. 

Wolfe  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  the  14th  of  March  1759, 
with  a  fleet  of  seventy-four  vessels,  transports  and  men  of 
war,  commanded  by  Admiral  Holmes.  The  fleet  reached 
Louisboiurg  in  straggling  detachments,  having  encountered  a 
severe  storm.  In  the  beginning  of  June  Wolfe  again  sailed. 
On  the  27th  he  landed  on  the  Island  of  Orleans,  a  few  miles 
below  Quebec;  and  on  the  31st  of  July  he  was  repulsed  in 
an  attack  on  the  entrenched  camp  of  the  French  near  the 
village  of  Beauport,  between  the  rivers  St.  Charles  and  Mont- 
morenci.  It  being  determined  to  carry  on  operations  above, 
or  to  the  westward  of  the  town,  notwithstanding  the  great 
natural  advantages  the  enemy  derived  from  the  steep  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  were  supposed  to  be  inaccessible 
to  troops,  the  men  of  war  and  transports  were  moved  up  the 
river.  The  dispatch  of  General  Townshend*,  gives  so  able  a 
statement  of  the  military  events  which  subsequently  took 
place,  that  we  offer  no  apology  to  our  readers  for  inserting 
extracts  from  it  here. 

"  It  being  determined  to  carry  the  operations  above  the  town,  the  posts 
at  Point  I^vi  and  Tlsle  Orleans  being  secured^  the  general  marched  with 
the  remainder  of  his  forces  from  Point  Levi  on  the  5th  and  6th,  and  em- 
barked them  in  transports,  which  had  passed  the  town  for  that  purpose, 
on  the  7th,  8th  and  9th.  A  movement  of  the  ships  was  made  by  Admiral 
Holmes,  in  order  to  amuse  the  enemy,  now  posted  along  the  shore. 

"  The  light  infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Howe,  the  regiment  of 
Braggs  (28),  Kennedy  (43),  Lascelles  (47),  and  Anstnither  (58),  with  a 
detachment  of  Highlanders,  and  the  American  grenadiers,  the  whole  being 
under  the  command  of  Brigadiers  Monkton  and  Murray,  were  put  into 

*  This  dispatch  has  been  lately  republished  in  **  CheUea  Hospital  and  its  Tm- 
ditions,"  voL  iiL  p.  305. 
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flat-bottomed  boats ;  and»  after  some  movement  of  the  ships,  made  by  Ad- 
miral Holmes  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  enemy  above,  the  boats  fell 
down  with  the  tide,  and  landed  on  the  north  shore,  within  a  league  of 
Cape  Diamond,  an  hour  before  daybreak.  The  rapidity  of  the  tide  of 
ebb  carried  them  a  little  below  the  place  of  attack,  which  obliged  the 
light  infantry  to  scramble  up  a  woody  precipice,  in  order  to  secure  the 
landing  of  the  troops,  by  dislodging  a  captain's  post  which  defended  the 
small  entrenched  path  the  troops  were  to  ascend. 

"  After  a  little  firing,  the  light  infantry  gained  the  top  of  the  precipice, 
and  dispersed  the  captain's  post ;  by  which  means,  the  troops,  with  very 
little  loss  from  a  few  Canadians  and  Indians  in  the  wood,  got  up  and 
were  immediately  formed.  The  boats  as  they  emptied  were  sent  back  for 
the  second  disembarkation,  which  I  immediately  made.  Brigadier  Mur- 
ray being  detached  with  Anstruther's  battalion  to  attack  the  four-gun  bat- 
tery upon  the  left,  was  recalled  by  the  general,  who  now  saw  the  French 
army  crossing  the  river  St.  Charles.  General  Wolfe  thereupon  began  to 
form  his  line,  having  his  right  covered  by  the  Louisbourg  grenadiers. 
On  the  right  of  these  again,  he  afterwards  brought  Otway's  (36) :  to  the 
left  of  the  grenadiers  were  Braggs',  Kenncdy*s,  Lascelles',  Highlanders, 
and  Anstrutiier's.  The  right  of  this  body  was  commanded  by  Brigadier 
Monkton,  the  left  by  Brigadier  Murray.  His  rear  and  left  were  pro- 
tected by  Colonel  Howe's  light  infantry,  who  was  returned  from  the  bat- 
tery just  mentioned,  which  was  soon  abandoned  to  him,  and  where  he 
found  four  guns. 

"  General  Montcalm,  having  collected  the  whole  of  his  force  from  the 
Beau  port  side,  and  advancing  upon  us,  showed  his  intention  to  flank  our 
left,  which  I  was  immediately  ordered  to  protect  with  General  Amherst's 
battalion  (15),  which  I  formed  enpotence.  My  numbers  were  soon  after- 
wards increased  by  the  arrival  of  the  two  battalions,  Royal  Americans 
(60).  Webb's  (48)  was  drawn  up  by  the  general  as  a  reserve,  in  eight 
subdivisions  with  large  intervals. 

"  The  enemy  lined  the  bushes  in  their  front  with  fifteen  hundred  Cana- 
dians and  Indians,  and  I  dare  say  had  placed  some  of  their  best  marks- 
men there,  who  kept  up  a  very  galling,  though  irregular  fire,  upon  our 
whole  line,  who  bore  it  with  the  greatest  patience  and  good  order,  re- 
serving their  fire  for  the  main  body  now  advancing.  This  fire  of  the 
enemy  was,  however,  checked  by  our  posts  in  our  front,  which  protected 
the  forming  of  our  own  line. 

"  The  right  of  the  enemy  was  formed  of  half  of  the  troops  of  the  colony, 
the  battalions  of  La  Sarre,  Languedoc,  &c. ;  the  remainder  of  them  Ca- 
nadians and  Indians.  Their  centre  was  a  column,  and  formed  by  the 
battalions  of  Beam  and  Guyenne ;  their  left  was  composed  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  troops  of  the  colony,  and  the  battalion  of  Royal  Russillons. 
This  was,  as  near  as  I  can  guess,  their  line  of  battle,  lliey  brought  up 
two  pieces  of  small  artillery  against  us ;  and  we  had  been  able  to  bring 
up  only  one  gun,  which,  being  admirably  well  served,  galled  their  column 
exceedingly. 
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''  My  attention  to  the  left  will  not  permit  me  to  be  very  exact  with  re- 
gard to  erery  circumstance  which  passed  in  the  centre^  much  less  to  the 
right ;  but  it  is  most  certain  that  the  enemy  formed  in  good  order,  and 
that  their  attack  was  very  brisk  and  animated  on  that  side.  Our  troops 
reserved  their  fire  till  within  forty  yards,  which  was  so  well  continued, 
that  the  enemy  everywhere  gave  way.  It  was  there  our  general  fell,  at 
the  head  of  Braggs'  and  of  the  Louisbourg  grenadiers,  advancing  with 
their  bayonets.  About  the  same  time  Brigadier-general  Monkton  re- 
ceived his  wound  at  the  head  of  Lascellcs'.  In  the  front  of  the  opposite 
battalions  fell  also  Monsieur  Montcalm;  his  second  in  command  has 
since  died  of  his  wounds  on  board  our  fleet.  Part  of  the  enemy  made  a 
second  faint  attack ;  part  took  to  some  thick  copse-wood,  and  seemed  to 
make  a  stand. 

"  It  was  at  this  moment  that  each  corps  seemed  to  exert  itself  with  a 
view  to  its  own  particular  character.  Tbe  grenadiers,  Braggs',  Lascelles', 
pressed  on  with  their  bayonets.  Brigadier  Murray,  advancing  the  troops 
under  his  command  briskly,  completed  the  rout  on  his  side ;  when  the 
Highlanders,  supported  by  Anstruther's,  took  to  their  broad-swords  and 
drove  part  into  the  town,  part  to  their  works  at  the  bridge  on  the  river 
St.  Charles." 

Quebec  capitulated  a  few  days  after  this  victory.  In  the 
subsequent  year  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  surrendered  with 
the  remainder  of  the  French  army  at  Montreal,  and  Canada 
became  an  English  colony.  The  joy  which  this  event — the 
most  brilliant  achievement  of  the  war— diffused,  was  much 
subdued  by  the  death  of  the  young  officer  who  planned  the 
attack,  and  who  lived  only  long  enough  to  hear  that  his  plans 
were  successful. 

The  state  of  the  public  mind  at  the  time  was  well  described 
by  Goldsmith. 

*'  Amidst  the  clamour  of  exulting  joys 

Which  triumph  forces  from  the  patriot  heart. 
Grief  dares  to  mingle  her  soul-piercing  voice. 
And  quells  the  raptures  which  from  pleasure  start. 

"  Oh  Wolfe  !  to  thee  a  streaming  flood  of  woe 
Sighing  we  pay,  and  think  e'en  conquest  dear ; 
Quebec  in  vain  shall  teach  our  breasts  to  glow. 
Whilst  thy  sad  fate  extorts  the  heart- wrung  tear. 

"  Alive,  the  foe  thy  dreadful  vigour  fled. 

And  saw  the  fall  with  joy-pronouncing  eyes  ; 
Yet  they  shall  know  thou  conquerest  the  dead. 
Since  from  thy  tomb  a  thousand  heroes  rise." 

Nor  was  sympathy  for  a  gallant  enemy  wanting.    As  the 
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shouts  of  his  triumphant  soldiers  were  borne  towards  him^ 
the  English  general  declared  that  he  died  contented. — '^I 
am  glad  of  it;''  exclaimed  M.  de  Montcalm^  when  the 
surgeon  pronounced  his  wound  mortal^  '^  I  shall  not  wit- 
ness the  surrender  of  my  troops.''  A  column  has  been  re- 
cently erected  in  the  Upper  Town  of  Quebec,  to  the  memory 
of  both  these  brave  officers — ^*^to  Wolfe  and  Montcalm" — 
a  just  tribute  of  respect  to  their  patriotism  and  virtue,  and 
an  emblem  of  the  mixed  feeling  that  prevails  in  the  pro- 
vince.   It  bears  the  following  inscription : 

MORTEM 

VIRTUS  COMMUNEM 

FAMAM  HISTORIA 

MONUMENTUM  POSTBRITAS 

DEDIT. 
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Article  VII. 

Thr  Qubbn's  Court  and  Household. 

1.  NoHtia  Imperii  Romani. — (A  Royal  or  rather  Imperial 
'    Kalendar  of  the  Roman  Empire^  being  a  list  of  the  seve- 
ral civil  and  military  magistrates  and  officers*. 

2.  The  Pictorial  History  of  England.     Vol.  L      London, 

C.  Knight  &  Co.,  1838. 

3.  The  Official  Kalendar  for  1831.   By  John  Burke,  Esq., 

author  of  ^^  A  Dictionary  of  the  Peerage  and  Baroneta^e.'^ 
London,  1831. 

4.  7%e  Royal  Kalendar  for  the  year  1838. 

5.  The  Glory  of  Regality :  an  Historical  Treatise  of  the  anoint- 

ing and  crowning  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England. 
By  Arthur  Taylor,  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries.    London,  1820. 

6.  Chapters  on  Coronations;  comprising  their  Origin,  Nature 

and  History.     London,  1838. 

7.  Reffal  Records;  or,  a  Chronicle  of  the  Coronations  of  the 

Queens  Regnant  of  England.  By  J.  R.  Planch^, 
F.S.A.,  author  of  the  "  History  of  British  Costume,''  &c* 
London,  1838. 

The  commencement  of  a  new  reign,  with  an  approaching  co- 
ronation, seems  a  not  unfit  occasion  for  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  Royal  Household,  of  which,  though  now  it  may 
seem  to  lead  to  an  inquiry  rather  curious  than  important, 
nevertheless,  as  it  originally  comprehended  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  the  Government,  including  the  legislative  and  ju- 
dicial as  well  as  administrative  establishments,  some  accurate 
knowledge  is  more  necessary  than  is  commonly  imagined  to 
the  full  comprehension,  not  only  of  the  natiure  of  the  English 
Government,  but  of  the  whole  structure  of  modem  European 
society.  In  the  following  article  we  shall  make  use  of  an  in- 
vestigation in  Chapter  III.  Book  III.  of  the  Pictorial  History 
of  England  at  present  in  course  of  publication,  which  has 
thrown  quite  a  new  light  upon  one  part  of  the  subject. 

In  the  first  ages  after  the  Conquest,  the  business  of  the 
state,  both  administrative  and  judicial,  and,  indeed,  legislative 

*  The  best  edition  is  that  with  the  Commentary  of  PandroluSi  given  in  vol.  viL 
of  the  Roman  Antiquities  of  Gnevius. 
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too, — ^for  in  the  early  stages  of  society  the  judicial  and  legis- 
lative are  not  very  distinctly  separated, — was  performed  by 
tlie  gi'eat  officers  of  the  king*s  court  or  household.  Tliis  >vas 
called  the  Curia  Reffh^  literally  the  lung's  court,  council  or 
senate ;  and  there  appears  to  be  little  or  no  foundation  for 
the  supposition  that  this  was  a  different  body  from  what  is 
termed  by  old  writers  the  Commune  Concilium^  the  Coinnion 
Council  of  the  realm.  In  order  ftdly  to  understand  the  cor 
position  of  the  above  courts  or  coimcil,  it  is  necessary  to  tine 
the  thing  to  its  primary  elements.  The  Anglo-Normans  bor- 
rowed from  the  Normans,  the  Normans  from  the  Pranks ; 
and  the  Franks,  in  addition  to  what  they  had  of  their  own, 
borrowed,  probably,  something  from  the  courts  of  the  Roman 
emperors. 

If  they  took  at  least  in  part  the  idea  of  that  complex 
dation  of  offices  from  the  Roman  empire,  they  did  not  retain, 
in  all  respects,  the  same  order  of  the  scale  wliich  prevailed 
under  the  empire,  as  made  known  to  us  by  that  curious  do- 
cument called  Noiitm  Imperii,  a  species  of  Imperial  Kalcndru*, 
containing  a  list  of  the  various  officers  and  mfigistrates.  For 
instance,  accortling  to  that  docimient,  which  is  of  about  the 
same  date  with  the  Theodosian  Code,  the  first  officer  of  the 
empire  was  the  PrrFponlm  sacri  cubiculij  (the  Great  Cham- 
berlain,) while  the  Cornea  castren^is  (Count  of  the  palace  or 
household,)  held  a  rank  subordinate  not  only  to  him,  but  Uj 
other  officers ;  whereas,  among  the  Franks,  the  highest  officer 
in  power,  as  in  dignity j  was,  as  the  name  implies,  the  (fraud 
sene»chal^  corresponding  to  the  Comes  casiremis  above  named. 

But  we  incline  to  think  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the 
Gothic  monarchs  had  any  regard  at  all  to  the  empire  m  the 
formation  of  their  sc4ile  of  offices.  Besides  that  the  order  of 
the  scale,  aa  well  as  the  offices,  is  easentially  ditferent  from 
the  imperial;  even  the  Latin  names  which  they  gave  to  the 
offices  are  quite  different  from  the  names  in  the  Notilm  Im* 
peril  Romani,  The  reader  will  perceive  this  at  once  by  com- 
paring the  following  list  of  officers  from  the  Notilia  with  the 
lists  which  ^lU  be  given  presently  of  the  officers  of  the  house- 
hold of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings.     We  follow  M.  Q\iizoVs^ 

*  Conn  rlMllftoire  Kfoflemef  lowi,  iv,  ik  213.    AUo  ihc  Nutitia  wHFi  Piiiidro*^ 
lot*!  Commentitnr,  in  Yoiomc  vii.  of  tlio  IlomAO  AnUijitttUi  of  Gmviii' . 
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arrangement,  who  says :  '^  I  have  taken  for  the  basis  of  this 
^^  table  the  empire  of  the  East,  more  complete  and  better 
'^  known ;  taking  care  to  indicate  here  and  there  the  drcum* 
^  stances  which  distinguish  the  empire  of  the  West.^^ 

Imperial  Court* 

I.  Pr€Bporitu8  sacri  cubicuU.    Great  Chamberlain* 
Under  him  were  the  following : 

1«  Primicerius  sacri  cubtculi.  First  Chamberlain*  He 
was  at  the  head  of  all  those  who  served  the  en^ror 
in  his  apartments* 

2.  Comes  castrensis palatii  {moire  du  palais).  Count  of 
the  palace  or  household.  A  sort  of  steward  who  su- 
perintended the  imperial  table,  cuisine^  &c* 

Under  him  were : 

1.  PrimiceriKf  m«i»arttm,  the  chiefof  those  who,  when 
the  emperor  travelled,  went  before  to  make  prepa- 
ration for  him  on  his  route. 

2.  Primicerius  cellariorum,  chief  of  those  employed  in 
the  kitchens  and  offices* 

3.  Primicerius  p^daffoffiorum^  cl6e(  of  ihejowckgpngis^ 
educated  for  service  in  the  interior  of  the  palace* 

4.  Primicerius  lampadariorum,  chief  of  those  who  su- 
perintended the  lighting  of  the  palace. 

3.  Comes  sacrcB  vestisy  count  of  the  sacred  wardrobe,  i.  e* 
master  of  the  robes. 

4.  Chartularii  cubumli,  secretaries  of  the  chamber.  Al- 
though occupied  with  public  business,  they  were  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  the  Prcepositus  sacri  cubi-- 
culiy  because  their  service  was  personal,  or  they  were 
considered  as  the  private  secretaries  of  the  emperor. 

5.  Decuriones  IIL  silenHariorum,  whose  business  was  to 
prevent  noise  in  the  palace. 

6.  Comes  domorumper  Cappadociamy  the  superintendant 
of  the  property  of  the  emperor  in  Cappadoda,  which 
was  very  considerable. 

II.  Comites  domesticorum  equitum  peditumquCy  counts  of  the 
cavaby  and  infantry  of  the  palace,  i.  e.  commanders  of  the 
en^)eror's  life  or  body  guards. 
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Cbxtual  Government. 

L  Mmjister  officiorum^  the  master  of  the  offices-  A  ministct^ 
whose  functions  were  very  extensive.  He  administered 
justice  to  t\i(^  palatini^  u  e.  those  of  the  imperial  household^ 
received  appeals  from  privileged  citizens^  presentctl  the  se- 
nators to  the  prince^  &c. ;  so  that  it  appears  his  functions 
very  much  resembled  one  portion  of  those  of  the  Dapi/er 
or  lord  steward  of  the  household,  while  another  portion  of 
the  latter  officer's  functions  belonged  to  the  Comes  castren- 
gii*  Tliis  high  officer  had  a  very  great  number  of  emplayis 
under  him^  whom  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  particularize, 

11,  Qftcpsiory  the  questor.  He  gave  judgment  along  with 
the  Praifectus  prcetoriOj  and  sometimes  alone  in  cases  re- 
ferred to  the  prince ;  he  composed  the  laws  and  edicts  which 
the  prince  was  to  promulgate ;  signed  the  rescripts,  &c.  He 
was  a  sort  of  lord  high  chancellor,  as  the  officer  last  men- 
tioned, the  Maffisier  officiorum,  was  a  sort  of  lord  high 
stewiurd. 

Ill*  Conies  sacrarum  largiiionum^  the  count  of  the  sacred 
largesses.     He  was  the  lord  high  treasurer  of  the  empire* 

IV,  Comes  rtrum  privatarumy  tlie  treasurer  of  the  crown. 
The  public  treasury  %vas  called  ovarium ;  the  private  trea- 
sury of  the  emperor,  or  perhaps,  as  we  should  say  in  En- 
gland, the  privy  purse^  w  as  called  Jiscus,  Consequently, 
while  the  Comes  sacranim  largitionum  would  correspond  to 
the  lord  treasurer,  the  Comes  rerum privatarum  would  cor- 
respond to  the  privy  purse.  Of  the  various  subordinates 
in  the  department  of  this  officer  we  shall  notice  only  one 
class,  as  making  one  among  the  many  strong  points  of  dif- 
ference between  the  Roman  and  the  modern  gradation  of 
offices.  The  class  to  which  we  allude  was  called  the  Pnr^ 
positi  stabulorum^  gregum^  ei  armefitorum,  and  it  included 
in  it  an  officer  called  Comes  stabuli ;  from  wliich  words  the 
modem  Constable  is  supposed  to  be  derived.  i\s  we  shall 
see  presently,  however,  the  constable  of  the  northern  courta 
was  a  far  higher  officer  than  this  Comes  stalmlu 

V,  Primicerim  notanorum^  first  sccretar)^  of  state. 

But  this  does  not  yet  give  either  a  complete  view  of  the 
whole  of  the  vast  machinery  by  which  the  Titanic  govern- 
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ment  of  the  Roman  empire^  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century^  did  its  herculean  work^  or  a  precise  idea  of  the  rela- 
tive places  of  all  the  officers  whom  we  have  named  in  the  fore- 
going abstract.  The  deficiency  will  be  supplied  by  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  the  order  of  precedence  of  ranks  and  titles  in 
the  Roman  empire*. 

I.  NOBILISSIMI. 

This  was  the  highest  title^  and  confined  to  members  and 
allies  of  the  imperial  family. 

II.  Illustres. 

1.  Praefectus  Praetorio  Orientis. 

2.  Praefectus  Praetorio  Illjrrici. 

3.  Praefectus  Praetorio  Italiae. 

4.  Praefectus  Praetorio  Galliarum. 

5.  Praefectus  urbis  Constantinopolitanae. 

6.  Praefectus  urbis  Romae. 

7 — 11-  Magistri  militum  Orient,  v. 

12.  Magister  equitum  Occident. 

13.  Magister  peditum  Occident. 

14.  Magister  equitum  per  Gallias. 

15 — 16.  Praepositi  sacri  cubiculi  ii.     Orient,  et  Occid. 

17 — 18.  Magistri  officiorum  ii.     Orient,  et  Occid. 

19 — 20.  Quaestores  ii.     Orient,  et  Occid. 

21—22.  Comites  largitionum  ii.     Orient,  et  Occid. 

23 — 24.  Comites  rerum  privatarum  ii.    Orient,  et  Occid. 

25 — 26.  Comites  domesticorum  equitum  ii.     Orient,  ct 

Occid. 
27 — 28.  Comites  domesticorum  peditum   ii.     Orient,  et 

Occid. 

III.  Spectabiles. 
1 — 2.  Primicerii  sacri  cubiculi  ii.     Orient,  et  Occid. 
3 — 4.  Comites  castrenses  palatii  ii.     Orient,  et  Occid. 
5 — 6.  Primicerii  notariorum  ii.     Orient,  et  Occid. 
7 — 13.  Magistri  scriniorum.  Orient,  et  Occid.,  vii. 
14 — 16.  Proconsules  iii. 
17.  Comes  Orientis. 

*  See  the  NotUiat  with  the  Commentary  of  Pancirolus,  lib.  L  c.  1,  and  lib.  iL 
c.1. 
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18.  Praefectufl  AugUBtalis. 
19 — 29.  Vicarii  xi. 
30 — 37*  Comites  rei  militaris  viii. 
38 — 62.  Duces  rei  militaris  xxv, 

TV.  Clarissimi. 
Consulares  provinciarum  xxxvii, 
Correctores  provinciarum  v, 
Pncsides  provinciarum  lxxiii. 

V.  Perfectissimi, 
Pracsides — Arabiie,  IsaurisB,  et  Dalmatiae- 
Rationales — collectors  of  the  revenue  in  the  provinces. 
&C.J  &c.^  &c. 

VL    EOREOII. 

This  title  was  very  common,  somewhat  corresponding,  per* 
haps,  to  the  English  "  esquire,**  or  rather  "gentleman  ;**  for 
as  to  ffetitlemeUf  the  remark  made  on  tlicm  by  Sir  Thomas 
Smith*  some  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  will  hold  at  the 
least  equally  true  now,  that  ^'  they  be  made  good  cheap  in 
England/* 

There  are  one  or  two  of  the  titles  in  the  foregoing  list  of 
dignities,  which,  from  the  figure  they  have  made  in  modem 
times,  and  still  make,  desenx  more  especial  notice.  These 
titles  are  comes  and  fftur,  count  (corresponding  to  carl)  and 
duke*  Where  the  government  is  a  pure  despotism,  the  pri- 
vate friends  or  associates  of  the  monarch  will  be,  witli  some 
exceptions  perhaps,  the  principal  officers  of  state.  In  the 
courts  of  the  Roman  emperors,  these  associates,  counsellors 
or  ministers,  %vere  styled  comifeSf  companions  of  the  emperor, 
from  their  constant  attendance  on  his  person.  When  these 
comites  of  the  prince  took  upon  them  the  government  of  a 
province,  town  or  castle,  or  the  exercise  of  any  office,  they 
were  then  called  coimtes  of  that  province,  town,  castle  or 
office*  Of  this  the  comites  Britanniarum^  the  counts  of  Bri- 
tain ;  the  comites  littoris  Saxonici  per  Bntanniam^  the  counts 
of  the  Saxon  shore  in  Britain ;  and  the  comites  largitionun 
the  comites  sacri  jjalatii,  ^c*,  arc  examples. 

The  word  dux,  from  its  original  signification  of  the  leader 

«  CommODnreiUlt  of  En^^tiid,  book  I  c.  20. 
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of  an  army  in  general^  became^  under  the  Roman  empire^  a 
title  denoting  certain  military  rank^  the  name  of  the  province 
being  added  to  it  in  the  same  way  as  to  the  title  comes*  For 
example,  the  officer  who  had  command  on  the  northern  firon- 
tier  of  Britain  over  thirty-seven  fortified  places^  and  the  troops 
stationed  in  them,  was  styled  dux  Britanniarumy  the  duke  of 
Britain. 

It  will  be  seen,  firom  the  table  we  have  given,  that  in  the 
Notitioy  contrary  to  the  modem  order  of  things,  the  comiies 
or  counts  take  precedence  of  the  duces  or  dukes.  Notwith- 
standing the  authority  of  the  Notitia,  however,  the  relative 
order  of  precedence  of  the  comites  and  duces  appear  either  to 
have  been  not  very  clearly  settled,  or  to  have  varied  at  differ- 
ent times.  Thus,  besides  the  precedence  in  the  Notitia,  the 
comites  are  named  before  the  dt4ces  in  the  following  places  of 
the  Theodosian  Code,  lib.  vii.  t.  1. 1.  18,  lib.  vii.  t.  20. 1.  13^ 
and  lib.  viii.  t.  7*  1*  H*  they  are  placed  on  an  equaUty  with 
them,  lib.  vi.  t.  14. 1.  3.  and  they  are  named  after  them  in 
the  following  places,  lib.  vii.  t.  1. 1.  9,  and  lib.  xii.  t.  i.  I.  128. 
This  would  seem  to  show  a  ^^  glorious  uncertainty '^  in  the 
Roman  law,  certainly  not  inferior  to  that  of  which  we  hear  so 
much  in  the  English.  However,  as  it  will  be  observed  that 
there  are  no  duces  in  the  Class  II.  (the  Illustres),  we  think 
we  may,  on  the  whole,  conclude  that  the  diuv  was  a  title  in- 
ferior to  the  comes. 

From  this  pictiu-e  of  an  old  society  in  a  state  of  corruption, 
of  decay  and  decomposition,  we  now  turn  to  that  of  a  very 
young  society  in  a  state  of  rudeness,  of  barbarism,  but  never- 
theless a  society  in  a  state  of  freshness,  of  growth,  of  youth- 
ful vigoiur. 

The  origin  of  the  word  seneschalch,  composed  of  the  words 
senesy  chief,  and  sclialchy  domestic,  indicates,  in  some  sort,  the 
position  of  the  great  officer  who  bore  the  name.  Everywhere 
the  course  of  events  seems  to  be,  that  the  chief  domestic  of  the 
king,  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  should  first  fiilfil  the  king^s 
duties,  and  afterwards  usurp  his  place.  We  find  the  same 
thing  happening  among  the  tribes  of  Asia  and  Africa,  that  we 
find  among  the  warlike  barbarians  who  overran  Europe  firom 
the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century-  And  it  was  not  merely  when 
the  monarch  was  disposed  to  belong  to  the  class  of  the  Bms 
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Faineants^  that  the  chief  domestic  had  this  power ;  for  we  fiad 
him  a  very  important  and  powerful  personage  under  the  most 
energetic  of  the  Norman  kings,  though,  of  course,  his  power 
would  not  he  so  great  as  when  the  kingj  from  feebleness  of 
characterj  was  a  cypher.  Thu3  it  was,  in  fiict,  their  jealousy 
of  the  power  of  this  great  officer,  the  seneschal  or  lord  high 
steward,  that  led  the  Norman  kings  of  England  to  keep  it  in 
the  royal  family  after  the  ruin  of  the  family  of  the  Dc  Mont- 
forts,  earls  of  Leicester,  who  were  probably  assisted  by  the 
power  and  influence  of  this  great  office  in  the  successful  op- 
position which  they  long  made  to  the  royal  power.  We  shall 
now  extract  some  passages  of  importance  from  the  work  to 
which  we  have  already  referred* 

*'  The  English  law^'ers  and  legal  antiquaries  have  produced  between 
them  almost  inextricable  confusion  on  the  subject  of  some  of  these  officers, 
Madox^  who,  in  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  has  done  the  most  for  this 
subject,  and  whom  Blackstone  and  others  seem  to  have  followed,  in  his 
history  of  the  E^cchequer^  places  the  great  ofiicers  of  the  king  s  court  in 
the  following  order:— 1.  The  High  Justiciary,  or  High  Justicier,  as  he 
writes  it,  2.  The  Constable.  3.  ITie  Marcschall.  4.  The  Seneschal), 
or  Dapifer,  5.  The  Chamberlain.  6.  The  Chancellour.  7*  The  Trea- 
surer,— Instead  of  this  classification  we  shall  substitute  the  following,  for 
letflons  which  will  be  given  immediately:  I.  Tlic  Grand  Scne&elmll,  or 
Dapifer  Anglue,  2.  The  High  Justiciary.  3.  The  Seneschall,  or  Dapifrr 
negU.  4.  The  Constable.  5.  The  Mareschall.  6.  The  Chamberlain. 
7.  The  Chancellor.    8.  The  Treasurer. 

"I.  The  Grand  Seneschall,  or  Dttpifor — S^e^aUuf,  or  Dapi/et*  AnglUe^ 
in  modem  phraseology,  the  lord  high  steward— comfirj^a/a/ii,  major  domuBi 
regiof,  or  maire  du  patois.  The  word  senMchakh^  about  the  etymology  of 
which  opinions  vary  somewhat^  meant  originally  a  sort  of  steward  in  the 
hweehold  of  the  Frank  kings.  After  their  conquest  of  Gaul,  »t  came  to 
signify  a  high  political  dignity,  Daplfer,  as  shown  in  the  note  below,] 
means  the  same  thing,  being  the  Latin  synonym  for  it.  Tliis  officer  was 
the  highest  in  the  state  after  the  king,  executing  all  the  chief  offices  of  the 
kingdom  as  the  king's  representative.  He  was  not  only  at  the  head  of  the 
king's  palace,  but  of  all  the  departments  of  the  state,  civil  and  military^ 
chief  admintfitrator  of  justicci  and  leader  of  the  armies  in  war.    Thb  is| 


»  That  these  terms  arc  synowynioua  ta  ahown  by  Ducange,  Spelman,  ice.  Da- 
pifcf  seems  to  hftvc  been  introi1«"'f*' ^^i"'n  ^  T»f»"  wnr^i  .Tut..  r.^  k,.  «..fli/w1  f,,r 
sriteschal,  jviid  waji  itio^itcd  for 

Ctjfrc*pou<li!ig.     DApifer  h;u  }>^  t 

otlierK  ;  whcrciu  *cwcr,  ^o  fnr  f  .  nu  niu  tjiii>  ,tuijt-t  irut^/i* 

mUt  an  officer  a  grCAt  tttany  dii.  hdL     Sec  Ducange,  ati  foe. 

Doj^iftTt  SfmttcaUm,*  Spelman,  aa  roc,  i/nptjtr^  iuptiatk  Jmtitiarim  SeneicaUm; 
and  Dugdale's  Biroiuge* 
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proved  not  only  to  haye  been  the  case  in  Francis  liy  Docange  and  other 
high  authorities,  as  well  as  by  the  pnblic  recorda  of  that  kingdom  * ;  but 
to  have  been  so  also  in  England,  by  a  document  published  by  Madox  him- 
self, from  the  black  and  red  books  of  the  Exchequer — to  wit>  the  celebrated 
DuUoffus  de  Scaccario,  written  in  the  time  of  Henry  Il.f ;  and  likewise  by 
certain  MSS.  preserved  in  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  collection  in  the  British 
Museum,  particularly  an  old  MS.,  entitled,  "  Quis  sit  Seneschallus  Anglise, 
et  quid  ejus  officiumj."  Consequently,  Madox  is  wrong,  when  he  says 
(Hist.  Excheq.  p.  28)  that  in  the  reign  of  William  I.,  William  Fitz-Osbem 
was  the  king's  constable,  becatae  he  is  called  magUter  miUtum,  Whereas 
in  the  very  same  passage  (of  Ordericus  Vitalis)  he  is  called  NormaimUe 
Dapi/er,  in  virtue  of  which  office  he  would  be  magUter  milUum,  It  was 
not  till  afterwards  that  the  constable  became  magUter  miUtmn,  being  ori- 
ginally an  officer  subordinate  to  the  dapifer/' — Pictorial  Hiat.  of  Engkmdt 
vol.  i.  p.  567. 

By  the  nature  of  feudalism  everything  had  a  tendency  to 
be  given  in  fiefs. 

''  Among  other  things,  the  office  of  seneschal  was  given  in  fief,  too,  and 
became  hereditary  among  the  Franks,  Normans,  and  at  the  conquest  of 
England,  among  the  Anglo-Normans.  In  France,  under  the  Merovingian 
dynasty,  the  office  was  in  the  family  of  Charles  Martel,  from  whom  sprung 
the  Carlovingian  dynasty ;  afterwards  the  Plantagenet  counts  of  Anjoa 
were  hereditary  seneschals  of  France ;  and  in  England  this  high  office  was 
granted  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Grantmesnils,  and  thence  came 
by  marriage  to  the  carls  of  Leicester.  After  the  attainder  of  the  family  of 
Montfort,  earls  of  Leicester,  the  office  was  given  to  Edmund  the  second 
son  of  King  Henry  III.,  and  it  then  remained  in  the  royal  family  till  its 

*  Ducange  Gloss,  ad  voc.  Dapifer  et  Senescallus.  See  also  the  Grand  Coustu- 
mier  de  Normandie,  c.  x.  "  Solebat  autem  antiquitus  quidam  justiciarius  predictis 
tiqierior  per  Normaniam  discurrerc  qui  seneschallus  principis  vocabatur." — Conf. 
La  Coutume  Reformee  de  Normandie  commentee  par  Basnage,  t.  i.  p.  2.  coL  2. 
(Seneschal).  Sec  also  the  charters  of  the  various  Frank  kings,  in  the  witnessing 
of  vrhich  the  name  of  the  seneschal  or  dapifer  (sometimes  the  one  word  is  used, 
sometimes  the  other)  always  stands  before  those  of  all  the  other  great  officers.  It 
is  right  to  add,  that  in  the  English  charters,  the  name  of  the  dapifer,  or  seneschal, 
does  not  invariably  stand  so  high  as  in  the  French. 

t  Madox,  Hist.  Exchequer  (edition  1711).  See  also  Co.  Litt.  fol.  61  a,  for  some 
account  of  the  judicial  part  of  the  office  of  seneschal,  or  steward,  and  some  attempt 
at  the  etymology  of  the  word,  not  much  more  successful  than  attempts  of  that 
kind  usually  are. 

t  Cotton  MSS.,  Vespasian,  h.  vii.  fol.  99,  b.  It  will  also  be  found  in  Harl.  MSS., 
305,  fol.  48,  transcribed  in  a  modem  hand  by  D'Ewes,  who  supposed  it  to  be  of  the 
age  of  Edward  II.  See  also  Cotton  MSS.  Titus  C.  pomm,  at  the  beginning  of 
which  volume  there  is  a  well-^Titten  tract,  which  contains  the  most  satisfactory 
account  wc  have  met  with  of  the  subject.  There  is  also  a  tract  entitled,  "  Sum- 
mus  Angliae  Seneschallus,^'  in  Somers's  Tracts,  voL  viii.  All  these  agree  in  one 
thing,  viz. — the  va^tness  and  paramount  nature  of  the  authority  originalfy  wielded 
by  the  high  steward,  though  none  of  them  explain  the  anomaly  of  the  co-existence 
of  such  an  officer  as  the  high  justiciary.  This  we  hope  we  shall  now  be  enabled 
to  do. 
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aboUtioQ— Thomas  Plaalagcnet,  second  son  of  King  Hettty  IV.,  being  Uio 
loAt  permanent  hlgb  steward*^  the  office  being  conferred  aflerwarda  only 
pro  unicd  vice, 

'^  in  France,  when  the  office  became  hereditary  in  the  oounts  of  Anjou, 
tt  soon  became  necesBary*  for  various  reasons,  to  have  another  seneschaJ, 
or  dapifer,  besides  the  hereditary  one  ;  and  this  officer,  whether  he  be  con- 
sidered  as  the  representative  or  deputy  of  the  hereditary  scneschaU  btill 
took  precedence,  as  appears  from  the  charters  of  the  French  ktngs^  of  all  the 
other  great  officers  of  state.  In  England  also,  something  of  the  same  kind 
took  place,  but  with  this  difiference — ^that  the  various  functions  of  the  ori* 
ginal  grand  seneschal,  9ene$eaUu9  Anglim,  were  divided  into  two  parts,  and 
committed  to  two  distinct  officers  as  his  representatives ;  the  judicial  func* 
tions  being  committed  to  an  officer  styled  the  High,  or  rather  Chief  Justt* 
clary  s  the  administrative  and  those  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  king's 
palace  or  household,  to  an  officer  styled  not  the  Senescallud  Anylut,  but 
the  SenescalluB,  or  Dapifer  HetfiJtf,  This  explanation  will  be  found  to 
completely  remove  the  confusion  that  has  so  long  prevailed  among  the 
English  historians,  antiquaries  and  lawj'ere  on  this  auhject.  Our  view 
of  Uie  subject,  tf  it  needed  it,  would  be  corroborated  by  the  high  privileges 
of  the  officer  created  in  later  times,  to  preside  in  the  House  of  Lords  at 
state  trials,  which  officer,  be  it  observed,  is  not  *high  justiciary,'  but 
•  lord  high  steward,'  tlrnt  ie,  *  SeneKoUus  Anglia.'  This  explanation  also 
removes  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  extraordiuiiry  powers  of  the 
lord  high  steward's  court,  which  some  English  lawyers  have  attempted  to 
get  over,  by  saying  that  tlie  lord  high  steward  succeeded  to  some  of  the 
powers  of  the  high  justiciary,  whereas  he  merely  exercises  powers  which 
he  had  delegated  to  the  high  juaticiary/'} — Pictorial  Hist.  Ibid* 

Madox^  whom  Blackstone  and  others,  both  lawj^rs  and 
bbtoriaas^  follow  on  this  subject,  has  made  strange  confusionj 
dtliough  even  the  documentary  evidence  contained  in  his 
own  book  furnished  the  means  of  extricating  himself.  But  he 
did  not  know  how  to  use  his  own  in&trmncnts.  However,  be 
could  read  black  letter — and  that  is  better  than  nothing.  Sir 
Edward  Coke  blunders  equally  with  the  others  on  this  8ub- 
ject. 

nic  vast  power  anciently  attached  to  the  otBce  of  seneschal, 
dapifer,  or  steward  will  be  apparent  to  every  one,  from  the  con- 
aideration  of  the  fact,  that  to  two  of  the  most  powerful  royal 
lines  of  modem  Europe,  the  Carlovingiana  and  Plantagenets,  it 


•  For  a  lis!  of  high  stcwinli,  ice  HarU  Xf  8S.  2195. 

4.      \...r..^r*    »>>.^Mir    /..l,,...     ,.^..,,.iV-    .-.f    iK;..       ^^C,     M™.T..v't     lA 
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served  as  a  steppingHstone  to  the  throne.  Charles  Martel  was 
maire  dupalaisy  seneschal  or  dapifer^  to  the  Merovingian  kings ; 
and  afterwards  the  Plantagenets^  counts  of  Anjou^  were  sene- 
schals of  France.  Though  the  circumstance  has  been  overlook- 
ed by  all  the  historians^  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  possession  of 
this  high  office  in  England  at  least  greatly  aided  in  rendering 
the  De  Montforts^  earls  of  Leicester^  so  formidable  to  the  royal 
house  of  Plantagenet^  for  which  reason  indeed  the  office  was 
first  taken  into  the  royal  family^  and  afterwards  abolished  in 
England — such  an  officer  being  only  appointed  on  certain 
great  and  pressing  occasions  pro  unicd  vice.  We  may  add 
here  that  the  very  name  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart  came 
firom  their  holding  the  office  of  High  Steward  of  Scotland. 

We  proceed  with  the  enumeration  of  the  great  officers 
fi-om  the. Pictorial  History. 

'*  II.  Tke  Chief  Jtaticiary — Capiialu  JuBtitiarius  Anglue, — ^This  officer 
was  usually  a  person  who  had  given  special  attention  to  the  study  of  juris- 
prudence. As  the  representative  of  the  judicial  portion  of  the  grand 
seneschal's  power^  his  authority  extended  over  every  court  in  the  kingdom. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  who  filled  this  high  office  was 
Ranulph  de  Glanville,  to  whom  is  usually  attributed  the  TVactatus  de  Le- 
gibus  et  Consuetudtnibus  Anglia,  the  oldest  English  law  book  extant.  The 
two  offices  of  chief  justiciary  and  dapifer  seem  to  have  been  sometimes 
filled  by  the  same  person  ;  Ranulph  de  Glanville  seems  to  have  been  at 
the  same  time  high  justiciary  and  dapifer*. 

"III.  The  Seneschal,  or  Daptfer  /te^w.— That  the  functions  of  this  officer, 
as  the  representative  of  that  portion  of  the  grand  seneschal's  authority, 
were  political,  and  not  merely,  like  those  of  the  present  lord  steward  of 
the  household,  confined  to  matters  connected  with  the  king's  household, 
is  proved  from  the  constant  appearance  of  his  name  in  the  charters  and 
other  important  public  documents  of  the  time.  His  relative  position  with 
regard  to  the  mareschal  appears  from  the  following  passage  of  Britton : 
'  We  ordain  also,  that  the  earl  of  Norfolk  (marshal)  shall,  either  by  him- 
self or  his  deputy  (being  a  knight),  be  attendant  upon  us  and  our  steward, 
to  execute  our  commands,  and  the  attachments  and  executions  of  our  judg- 
ments, and  those  of  our  steward,  throughout  the  verge  of  our  palace,  so 
long  as  he  shall  hold  the  office  of  marshal.'  "f — Pictorial  Hist.  Ibid. 

Upon  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  chief-justiciary  (52  Hen. 
III.)  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  powers  and  judicial 
functions  of  that  high  officer  appear  to  have  returned  to 
whence  they  came,  i.  e*  to  the  seneschal  or  dapifer ;  and  the 

*  Madoxi  p.  35.  Bcames's  Glanville,  Introd.  p.  12.  f  Britton,  fo.  1  b. 
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oflSce  of  seneschal  or  Da/nfer  AngluE  being  about  that  time 
probably  considered  as  in  a  state  of  abeyance,  those  powers 
and  functions  w  ere  exercised  by  his  representative  the  dapifer 
r^^i>orlord  stewjird  of  the  household.  For  this  we  have  the 
authority  of  Fleta* ;  and  it  is  proved  incontrovertibly  by  the 
words  of  the  very  statute  madt^  in  the  28th  of  Edward  L  ex- 
pressly to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  steward's  court. 
The  things  pmhibited  show  that  those  Utings  were  done  pre- 
viously to  the  prohibition.  It  is  ordained  by  the  statute  28 
Edw.  L  c,  3j  called  ArlicuH  mper  Chartas^  that  this  court 
"  from  henceforth  shall  not  hold  plea  of  freehold,  neither  of 
'*  debt  nor  of  covenant,  nor  of  any  contract  made  between  the 
"  King's  people,  but  only  of  trespass  done  within  the  house, 
"  and  of  other  trespasses  done  within  the  vergef,  and  of  cou- 
^  tracts  and  covenants  that  one  of  the  King's  house  shall  have 
**  made  with  another  of  the  same  house,  and  in  the  same  house, 
*^  and  none  other  where.  And  they  shall  plead  no  plea  of  tres- 
"  pass,  other  than  that  which  shall  be  attached  by  them  be* J 
**  fore  the  king  depart  from  the  verge  where  the  trespass  shall' 
*^  be  committed  \  and  shdl  plead  thence  speedily  from  day  to 
"  day,  so  that  they  may  be  pleaded  and  detennined  before  that 
^*  the  king  depart  out  of  tlie  limits  of  the  same  verge  where 
**  the  trespass  was  done.  And  if  it  so  be  that  they  cannot  be 
^^  determined  within  the  limits  of  the  same  verge,  then  shall 
^^  tlie  same  pleas  cease  before  the  steward,  and  the  plaintiffs 
^^  shall  have  recourse  to  the  common  law." 

**  A  large  portion,**  we  quote  a  subsequent  chapter  of  the 
work  already  quoted,  ^*  of  the  original  power  of  the  court  of 
^*  the  steward  of  the  king's  household,  passed  to  the  court  of 
**  king's  bench.  By  statute  5  Edw*  III*  e.  2.  it  was  ordained, 
**  that  if  any  one  would  complain  of  error  in  the  former  court, 
"  he  should  have  a  writ  to  remove  the  record  and  process  be- 
"  fore  the  king  in  his  place,  that  is,  into  the  king's  bench. 
**  The  court  of  the  stew  ard  was  originally  the  court  of  the 
"  king  in  his  place,  since  the  stcwaixl  was  originally  the  king's 
**  imniediatc  representative."  The  above  provision  wa«  re- 
enacted  in  statute  10  Edw.  III.  st.  2.  c.  U     ^^So  that,'^  ob- 


*  Fleta.  tP.  fiC. 
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serves  Mr.  Reeves^  ^^  the  king's  bench  was  confirmed  in  the 
*^  appellate  jurisdiction  which  the  court  of  the  steward  and 
^  marshall  possessed  once  over  the  other  courts.'' — Pictorial 
Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  821. 

We  now  go  on  to  quote  the  enumeration  of  the  great  of- 
fices. 

TV.  The  Constable — Comes  Stahuli. — An  officer  who  originally  had  the 
care  of  the  king's  stable  and  horses  ;*  afterwards,  as  the  power  of  the  se- 
neschal declined,  leader  of  the  armies,  or,  at  least,  holding  certain  posts 
of  honour  in  them — as,  for  instance,  leading  the  vangaard  in  an  advance, 
the  rearguard  in  a  retreat. 

*'  V.  TTie  Mareschall,  or  Marshal ;  from  German  march  or  marach  horse, 
and  schalch  servant  f.  Madox  I  says  mareschall  is  a  general  name  for  several 
officers  employed  about  horses,  game,  &c.  For  some  time  the  mareschall 
was  an  officer  subordinate,  in  the  leading  of  the  armies,  to  the  constable. 

"  VI.  The  Chamherlain.— This  requires  little  explanation.  It  is  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  while  some  of  his  functions  belonged  to  the  king's  house- 
hold, others  belonged  to  the  Exchequer. 

"  VII.  The  Chancellour, — Some  law-writers  are  apt  to  take  an  inaccurate 
view  of  the  history  of  this  officer,  giving  him  an  importance  in  early  times 
which  he  did  not  enjoy  till  long  afterwards,  lliere  was  an  officer  about 
the  court  in  later  times  whose  functions  and  even  whose  title  will  furnish 
a  good  idea  of  what  the  chancellor  originally  was.  This  was  the  *  clerk 
of  the  closet,'  a  sort  of  confidential  chaplain  or  (before  the  Reformation) 
confessor  to  the  king,  occasionally  employed  by  him  as  secretary,  or  clerk, 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term ;  and  in  this  capacity  he  applied  the 
king's  great  seal  to  charters  and  other  public  documents.  But,  as  Madox 
observes,  '  the  chancellorship,  from  a  small  beginning,  became,  in  process 
of  time,  an  office  of  great  dignity  and  pre-erainence§.'  When  the  grandeur 
of  the  seneschal  and  high  justiciary  began  to  decline,  the  power  of  the 
chancellor  gradually  increased,  until  it  last  approached  to  within  a  certain 
distance  of— for  it  has  never  come  up  to  by  many  steps — that  portion  of 
the  great  seneschal  which  was  represented  by  the  high  justiciary.  The 
chancellor,  up  to  a  late  period,  was  a  churchman.  He  was  ex  officio  chief 
of  the  king's  chapel  ||.  He  also  was  wont  to  act  with  the  high  justiciary 
and  other  great  officers  in  matters  of  revenue  at  the  Exchequer^. 

"  Of  the  chancellor,  we  shall  add  one  curious  fact,  given  from  an  ancient 
memorial  by  Madox.  '  llic  chancellour  has  five  shillings  a  day,  and  so 
much  in  simnells,  wine,  and  other  small  things**.' 

"VIII,  The  Treasurer, — He  was  mostly  an  ecclesiastic.  Anciently  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  act  with  the  other  barons 
at  the  Exchequer,  in  the  management  of  the  king's  revenueft*  The  dignity 

*  Ducange,  ad  voc.  t  Ducange,  ad  voc,  MarescalcuSf  MarescaUus. 

t  Hist.  Excheq.,  chap.  ii.  p.  30.    Edit.  1711.  §  Ibid.,  p.  43. 

II  Madox,  p.  42.  H  Ibid.  **  Ibid.,  p.  131.  ft  IWd.,  p.  65. 
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of  tbc  treasurer*  ha  well  as  that  of  the  chanccUor^  was  by  rkO  means,  how^j 
ever,  what  it  became  al^crwarda,  he  being  an  officer  aubordlnate  to  th«^ 
chamberlain^  much  more  to  the  seoeschnl.  But  in  the  mutattons  brought 
about  by  time,  which  often  tlecreea  that  the  first  shall  be  last,  and  the  la 
first,  the  chancellor  has  become  (after  the  king),  in  point  of  dignity,  the  fir 
officer  of  the  state  ;  and  the  treasurer,  or  rather  only  a  portion  of  him*- 
namcly,  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury, — the  first  in  political  power  ;  whiM 
the  lord  steward  and  Ioi*d  chamberlain  of  the  household,  and  the  earl,  or 
rather  lord  marshal,  (albeit  the  lost  has  become  hereditary  in  a  potent 
house  of  high  and  comparatively  ancient  nobility),  are  little  more  than  old 
lumber ;  and  the  high  steward,  to  all  ordinary  intents  and  purposes,  is  no 
longer  in  existence. 

"  These  high  oflEicers,  who  were  in  fact  the  king's  ministers,  fbrraed  n 
standing  council,  which  not  only  attended  to  all  the  public  business  which 
is  commonly  understood  at  present  to  fall  under  the  department  of  the 
k)ng*3  ministers,  but  also  to  the  hearing  and  dix'iaion  of  causes  between 
suitors, — which,  in  other  w^ords,  fulfilled  the  judicial  as  well  as  the  admi* 
nistrativc  office,  This  council  was  styled  the  king's  court,  and  held  in  his 
palace,  or  wherever  he  happened  to  be  in  person.  There  was  a  particular 
branch  of  this  great  council  or  court,  held  in  a  particular  part  of  the  palace, 
in  which  all  matters  relating  to  the  revenue  were  transacted,  and  which, 
though  composed  of  nearly  the  same  persons,  was  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Exchequer," — Pictorial  Hht»  Ibid* 

It  will  convey  some  idea  both  of  the  original  powers  of  this 
grcut  council,  and  of  the  progress,  as  society  advances  from 
simpler  to  mom  comj»licuted  machinery  for  the  ptirposcs  of 
government — for  those  puqjoses,  namely,  for  which  society 
cxista — to  state  that  this  court  or  council  originally  contained 
within  itscll'  all  the  powers  which  are  now  distributed  amonjf^ 
the  king*8  privy  coimcil,  cabinet  council,  the  tvvo  houses  of 
parliament,  and  the  various  courts  of  justice.  In  other  worda, 
it  exercised  at  once  the  legislative,  the  adminiMtrative  and  the 
judicial  functions.  As  the  laws  began  to  become  complicated 
and  voluminous,  the  judicial  portion  of  the  council's  duties 
feu  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  regularly  bred  lawyers ; 
and  gradually,  as  the  king  found  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  giving  up  at  least  some  share  of  the  legislative  pow  er,  that 
portion  Ukemse  of  the  council's  functions  was  first  diminished, 
and  at  length  extinguished :  so  that  vnih  the  exception  of  a 
small  portion  of  occasional  judicial  business,  the  administrativi 
is  the  only  one  of  the  three  powers  that  now  remains  to  tha 
which  may  be  considered  m  still  rcpresciitiug  the  origic 
kiug^s  council^  or  curia  regis^ 
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FoUowing  downwards  the  progress  of  the  curia  regie,  we  find 
its  traces  distinctly  preserved  through  the  whole  course  of  our 
history ;  and  it  is  extremely  curious  and  interesting  to  watch 
the  gradual  mutation  of  the  relative  dignity  of  the  various  of- 
ficers produced  by  the  corresponding  change  in  their  relative 
share  in  conducting  the  actual  business  of  the  state.  The 
order  of  the  list  which  we  have  given  above  of  the  great  ofiices 
of  the  king's  court  or  household  applies  more  especially  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  Looking  again  at  this  council  about  the 
time  of  Richard  II.  we  find  the  following  the  order  of  the 
great  officers  of  the  king's  court,  or  rather,  to  adopt  what  be- 
came the  usual  style  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  ofiicers 
or  members  of  the  king's  ordinary  or  privy  council.  1.  The 
chancellor.  2.  Treasurer.  3.  Lord  steward.  4.  Lord  ad- 
miral. 5.  Lord  marshal.  6.  The  keeper  of  the  privy  seal. 
7*  The  chamberlain.  8.  Treasurer ;  and  9.  Comptroller  of  the 
household.     10.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  &c.* 

We  see  here  that  since  our  last  list  the  lord  high  steward 
or  grand  seneschal  and  the  high  justiciary  have  disappeared 
altogether,  and  the  chancellor  and  treasurer  have  risen  firom 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  scale.  It  will  be  observed  also, 
that  there  is  yet  no  appearance  of  those  officers  who  make  an 
important  figure  in  after  times,  called  secretaries  of  state. 

We  shall  now  pass  on  at  once  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
By  statute  31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10,  the  following  order  of  pre- 
cedence was  determined. 

We  quote  the  appellations  as  given  in  the  statute. 

"  1.  Lord  chancellor. 

*^  2.  Lord  treasurer. 

"  3.  Lord  president  of  the  council. 

*^  4.  Lord  privy  seal. 

^^  5.  Great  chamberlain  of  England. 

^^  6.  Constable  of  England. 

"  7.  Marshall  of  England. 

"  8.  Lord  admiral. 

^^  9.  Graunde  maister,  or  lord  steward  of  the  king's  hous- 
hold. 

"  10.  King's  chamberlain. 

*  Ilallam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  iiL  p.  205. 
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"  IL  King's  chief  secretary  (such  is  the  designation  in  the 
statute)-'^ 

Here  it  will  be  observed  that  the  places  of  the  two  first,  the 
chancellor  and  treasurer,  renaain  the  same  in  order  as  in  the 
last  list,  while  the  lord  steward  has  ftdlen  considerably  in  the 
scale,  and  one  or  two  new  officers  appear  on  it. 

"  The  number  of  privy  councillors,*'  says  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
**  IS  at  the  king^*8  will ;  but  of  ancient  time  there  were  twelve 
**  or  thembouts,"*  In  process  of  time  however,  the  privy 
council  increased  to  so  laj*ge  a  number,  that  it  was  found  ni- 
convenient  for  secresy  and  dispatch.  King  Charles  IL  theix?- 
fore  limited  it  to  thirty,  of  whom  fifteen  were  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  state.t  Since  that  time  the  number  was  again 
increased,  with  the  same  inconveniences  as  before.  The  re- 
sult has  been,  that  what  is  termed  the  king's  cabinet  council, 
composed  solely  of  the  principal  ministers  for  the  time  being, 
was  as  it  were  cut  out  of  it,  and  now  peHbnus  the  functions 
anciently  performed  by  the  pri\y  council,  which  functions 
were  in  genenil  terms,  to  burrow  the  words  of  Coke,  **  to 
*^  consult  of  and  fur  the  puljlic  good,  and  the  honour,  defence, 
**  safety,  and  profit  of  the  realm/*  leaving  "  private  caus^s^ 
"  lest  they  should  hinder  the  public,  to  the  justices  of  the 
'*  king's  courts  of  justice."  J  So  that  the  rank  of  privy  coiui- 
cillor,  as  distinct  fi'om  cabinet  minister  or  cabinet  councillor, 
is  now  little,  if  anything,  more  than  an  honomry  distinction, 
conferring  the  title  of  Right  Honourable  upon  the  bearer  of  it. 

As  the  privy  comicil  varied  in  number,  so  does  the  cabinet 
council*  Within  the  last  fifty  years  the  number  has  received 
an  augmentation  to  the  amount  of  nearly  one  lialf.  At  pre- 
sent we  believe  it  is  about  fourteen.  In  a  note,  at  page  227 
of  the  first  volume  of  his  Constitutional  Code,  Mr.  Bentham 
states,  on  good  authority,  that  about  tlie  time  of  the  earl  of 
Shelbume's  administration  (1782),  there  were  in  the  cabinet 
three  grades  of  power,  distinguished  by  appropriate  denomi- 
nations :  the  cabinet  simply,  the  cabinet  ^ntli  the  circulation^ 
and  the  cabinet  with  the  circulation  and  the  Post  Office.  By 
the  circulaiion  was  meant  the  privilege  of  a  key  to  the  bojc  in 
which  the  fijreign  dispatches,  with  or  mthout  other  docu- 


«  4  Intt.  53. 
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ments  of  the  day,  went  its  rounds :  by  the  Post  Office j  the 
power  of  ordering  the  letters  of  individuals  to  be  opened  at 
the  Post  Office.  Such  was  the  information  given  by  a  mi- 
nister to  Mr.  Bentham.  Ho^'  the  matter  stands  at  present, 
he  adds,  he  cannot  say*. 

The  piore  important  of  the  functions  performed  by  the  ca- 
binet coimcil  may,  we  believe,  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  legislative  rather  than  the  administrative  class.  When  a 
legislative  measure  of  considerable  importance  is  about  to  be 
brought  before  Parliament  by  the  Government,  it  is  in  gene- 
ral minutely  discussed  beforehand  in  the  cabinet.  The  usual 
course  has  been  of  late,  in  regard  to  such  important  measures 
as  those  on  which  commissions  of  inquiry  were  appointed,  for 
the  report  of  the  Commissioners  to  be  sent  in  parts,  as  it  was 
written,  to  the  cabinet,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  discuss  the 
matter,  and  prepare  a  bill  to  be  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Commons  soon  after  the  laying  of  the  Commissioners'  report 
upon  the  table  of  the  House. 

The  mention  of  the  cabinet  leads  us  to  notice  another  in- 
novation, comparatively  modern ;  this  is  not  only  the  name^ 
but  in  some  degree  the  functions  of  prime  minister.  The 
term  premier,  prime  minister,  or  first  minister,  appears  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  French  late  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  life,  has  the  following  re- 
mark on  the  term :  ^^  First  minister, — a  title  so  newly  trans- 
^^  lated  out  of  French  into  English,  that  it  was  not  enough 
^^  understood  to  be  liked,  and  every  man  would  detest  it  for 
'^  the  burden  it  was  attended  with-f/' 

In  none  of  the  lists  of  great  officers  of  state  which  we  have 
given  above  does  there  appear  any  sign  or  symptom  of  such 
a  name,  unless,  perhaps,  we  may  take  the  Capitalis  Justitia" 
rivs  AngluBy  the  chief  justiciary,  as  an  exception.  And  in- 
deed the  chief  justiciary,  in  the  early  stages  of  our  history, 
may  truly  be  regarded  as  the  king's  chief  or  first  minister, — 
only  with  more  power  recognized  by  the  constitution  than 
any  modem  first  minister.  The  name  implies  that  he  was 
the  chief  of  the  king's  judges ;  and  this  was  at  a  time  when. 


"*  See  Bentliam*s  Constitutional  Code,  vol.  L  p.  227,  note* 
t  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  89. 
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as  we  have  shown  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  article,  the  king's 
judges  and  the  king's  ministers  were  equivalent  tenn^.  It  is 
of  the  very  nature  of  offices  which  become  hereditary  to  fall 
at  least  into  partial  abeyance;  for  if  the  qualities  required  in 
a  certain  officer  are  qualities  of  a  very  high,  vahiable  and  rare 
descriptiun,  it  may  be  pronounced  impossible  to  secure  an 
uninterrupted  euccession  of  those  qualities  in  the  eldest  sons, 
or  in  all  the  sons  of  any  one  family*  Of  the  absurdity  of 
making  such  offices  hereditary  there  could  not  be  a  more 
striking  example  than  this ;  that  there  should  be  an  officer  re- 
cognised by  the  laws  of  England  as  marshal  or  leader  of  the 
king's  host,  or  of  the  king's  forces,  and  invested  witli  gi*cat 
honour  and  dignity,  and  yet  that  this  officer  should  be,  not 
the  Duke  of  Wellington^  but  an  individual 

That  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  fields 
Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows^ 
More  than  a  spinster. 

The  circumstance  above  alluded  to,  viz*  the  impossibtUty 
gf  securing  a  succession  of  the  same  qualities  from  father  to 
son  for  several  generations,  will  account  for  the  great  official 
power  of  the  lord  high  steward  of  England,  who  was  heredi* 
tar}^>  having  early  been  lodged  with  the  chief  justiciary  and 
lord  steward  of  the  household,  who  were  not  liercditaiy.  It 
was  in  this  light  that  tlie  chief  justiciar}'  is  regarded,  and 
truly>  as  having  been  the  greatest  subject  in  England*  He 
not  oidy  presided  in  the  king's  court  and  in  the  exchequer, 
but  originally  he  was,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  regent  of  tlie 
kingdom  during  the  king's  absence ;  and  at  those  times  writs 
ran  in  his  name,  and  were  tested  by  him*.  After  the  uboU- 
tion  of  the  office  of  chief  justiciary,  although  probably  there 
was  never  a  time  when  some  one  of  the  great  officers  about 
the  king  did  not  hold  and  exercise  more  power  than  thr 
others,  yet  the  functions  of  chief  miniatei*  belonged  to  no  one 
in  particular  by  virtue  of  his  office.  Sometimes  the  officer 
who  exercised  the  chief  authority  might  be  the  chancellor, 
sometimes  the  lord  steward,  sometimes  the  lord  treasurer* 
As  the  judicial  duties  of  the  cliancellor  became  more  compH- 


*  Mndoitt  History  of  Excheqiier,  iw  16, 
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cated^  weighty  and  important^  and  the  others  began  to  be  con- 
fined to  occasions  of  state  ceremony,  the  importance  of  the 
lord  treasurer  -as  an  administrative  functionary  increased^  par- 
ticularly after  the  time  of  lord  treasurer  Burleigh^  who  might 
be  considered  as  long  filling  the  place  of  Elizabeth^s  chief 
minister.  However,  for  some  time  after,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lowed that  the  office  of  lord  treasurer  necessarily  implied  that 
of  prime  minister,  as  in  these  days  that  of  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  though,  as  it  were,  only  a  portion  or  limb  of  the 
lord  high  treasurer,  is  understood  to  do ;  for  example,  Charles 
the  First's  principal  ministers  were  Laud,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  Wentworth,  the  earl  of  Strafford,  lord  deputy^ 
and  afterwards  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  great  officers  of  the 
royal  household  were,  in  their  original,  literally  and  virtually 
the  great  officers  or  functionaries  of  the  state.  It  follows^ 
that  in  the  reign  of  a  female  monarch,  although  some  of  the 
high  offices  about  the  royal  person  must  necessarily  be  held 
by  ladies,  yet  none  of  those  high  household  offices  which  cor- 
responded to,  and  Mere,  in  fact,  originally  high  offices  of  state 
that  could  only  be  filled  by  men,  could,  in  a  female  reign  any 
more  than  in  a  male,  be  filled  by  women.  Of  coiunse  we  speak 
of  the  strictly  state  offices,  such  as  those  of  the  lord  steward 
and  lord  marshal.  The  inferior  offices  may  be  disposed  of  in 
such  manner  as  the  following.  Speaking  of  the  ^^  Gentlemen 
of  the  Bedchamber"  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  Chamber- 
layne  has  the  following :  "  NotCy — ^That  this  high  office  in  the 
^^  reign  of  a  queen,  as  at  present,  is  performed  by  ladies ;— as 
"  also  that  of  the  grooms  of  the  bedchamber*.  What  offices 
were  considered  the  highest  that  could  be  held  by  a  lady  du- 
ring a  female  reign  may  be  learned  by  the  offices  held  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  by  the  celebrated  Sarah,  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  who  may,  perhaps,  be  as  justly  denominated 
the  great  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  as  her  husband  was  called 
the  great  duke.  Sarah  was  quite  a  monopoUst  of  offices  about 
the  queen's  person.  The  offices  of  first  lady  of  the  bedcham- 
ber, groom  of  the  stole,  prixy  purse  and  mistress  of  the  robes, 
were  all  held  at  one  time  by  her,  with  the  following  salaries : 

*  Chambcrlayuc's  AngUic  Notitia,  1704,  p.  175. 
r2 
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As  groom  of  the  stole^  wages  •    •    •        £33    6«.    %d. 

board  wages  .         966  13       4 

As  privy  purse  and  first  lady  of  the 

bedchamber 2^000    0       0 

As  mistress  of  the  robes    •    •    •     •  No  salary  mentioned. 

£3,000  0  0*. 
However,  the  whole  amount  of  what  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough received  for  her  employments  at  court  was,  by  her 
own  account,  £5,600  a  year.  She  says,  in  a  work  of  hers, 
which  we  shall  refer  to  more  particularly  by  and  by :  ^^  As  to 
'^  my  oflSces  under  the  queen,  they  were  indeed  considerable, 
*^  and  I  have  ever  acknowledged  them  to  be  so,  amounting  to 
"  £5,600  a  year,  deducting  only  for  taxes  and  feesf.'^  How- 
ever, it  is  but  fair  to  give  also  the  statement  of  the  duchess's 
income  from  her  various  offices  as  it  appears  in  the  answer 
called  *^The  Other  Side  of  the  Question,''  to  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough's  book  published  the  same  year  with  it. 

'<  A  short  computation  of  the  annual  income  of  a  certain  great  man 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Written  in  the  year  1704.  Per  annum. 

Plenipotentiary  to  the  states £7,000 

General  for  the  English  forces  on  Mr.  How's  establishment  5,000 

General  in  Flanders  on  Mr.  Bridge's  establishment  5>000 

Master  of  the  Ordnance 3,000 

Travelling  charges,  as  Master  of  the  Ordnance  1,825 

Colonel  of  the  Foot-Guards,  being  24  companies 2,000 

Pension 5,000 

From  the  states-general,  as  general  of  their  forces 10,000 

From  the  foreign  troops  in  English  pay,  at  6d.  per  £,  as  per 

warrant   15,000 

For  keeping  a  table 1,000 

ie54,825 
His  lady's  income.  Per  annum. 

Keeper  of  the  great  and  home  parks • i^l,500 

Mistress  of  the  robes 1,500 

Privy  purse 1,500 

Groom  of  the  stole , 3,000 

A  pension  out  of  the  privy  purse 2,000 

£9,500 

*  Magnae  Britannias  Notitia ;  by  John  Chamberlayne,  E»q.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  1710.  ^    »     h» 

t  Account  of  her  conduct,  &c.,  p.  342.    London,  1742. 
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"  The  states-general,  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim*  presented  a  bank-bill 
of  iS50,000,  besides  presents  from  Germany  and  Flanders,  from  officers 
and  others  for  employments,  and  the  profits  on  exchange  of  money«  and 
by  safeguards,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

"  The  estate  of  Woodstock  is  not  reckoned,  because  it  cannot  be  yet 
known  what  it  will  cost  to  build  and  furnish  a  palace  there. 

**  The  emperor  gave  this  year  to  the  value  of  iS50,000,  besides  what 
was  presented  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  elector  of  Hanorer,  and  other 
courts*." 

We  shall  now  give  some  account  of  the  duties  of  one  or 
two  of  the  principal  of  these  offices  of  the  household. 

The  primary  duties  of  the  dapi/er  or  steward  of  the  house- 
hold,— ^those  duties  from  which  he  derived  his  name  and 
his  access  to  the  king's  presence,  and  whence  also  came  his 
high  judicial  and  military  offices, — are  strikingly  marked  in 
the  following  anecdote  recorded  by  historians  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  William,  who  was  somewhat  ciuious  in  his  eat- 
ing, one  day  that  his  prime  favourite  William  Fitz  Osbem,  who  , 
was  dapi/er  or  steward  of  the  household  and  had  the  charge 
of  the  king's  table,  served  him  with  the  flesh  of  a  crane  only 
half-roasted,  was  so  highly  exasperated,  that  he  lifted  up  his 
fist  and  would  have  struck  him,  had  not  Odo,  his  half-bro- 
ther, warded  off  the  blow.  Now  as  we  have  already  shown 
in  this  article  this  Fitz  Osbem  was  master  miiitum ;  and  he 
is  the  same  officer  described  in  the  "  Grand  Coustumier  de 
Normandie,  c.  x.,^'  as  a  justiciary  above  all  the  others,  that  is, 
chief  justiciary  "  qui  seneschallus  principis  vocabatur."  This 
gives  us  a  vivid  idea  of  the  state  of  things  when  the  tenure  of 
the  very  highest  offices  of  the  state  was  not  deemed  incom- 
patible, but,  on  the  contrary,  necessarily  and  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  that  of  offices  about  the  person  of  the  monarch, 
which  would  now  be  considered  menial  offices.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll,  the  lord  steward  of  the  household  at  present,  is  not 
nearly  so  great  a  subject  either  as  regards  official  rank  or  sub- 
stantial power,  as  this  William  Fitz  Osbem,  carl  of  Hereford, 
who  was  not  only  dapi/er  or  lord  steward,  but  leader  of  the 
armies  and  chief  administrator  of  justice.  But  we  cannot 
easily  fancy  His  Grace  of  Argyll  rated  for  anything  going 
amiss  in  the  royal  cuisine,  in  the  cooking  or  serving  of  the 
royal  dinner.   On  the  contrary,  if  we  may  trust  to  the  *^  Court 

*  The  Other  Side  of  the  Question,  p.  378,  note. 
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Circular ''  department  of  the  newspapers^  His  Grace  has  more 
to  do  with  the  eating  than  the  cooking  or  serving  up  of  Her 
Majesty's  repasts. 

Some  notice  of  the  original  or  primary  duties  of  the  cham- 
berlain may  be  gathered  from  the  following  accoimt  of  the 
ceremony  of  making  the  king^s  bed  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
extracted  from  an  old  MS.  which  Mr.  J.  C.  Brooke  of  the 
Heralds'  College,  by  whom  it  was  communicated  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries  in  1776,  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  president, 
"  was  some  time  in  the  library  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
'^  earl  marshal  of  England,  to  whom  it  came  by  descent  from 
"  Thomas,  the  great  Duke  of  Norfolk,  beheaded  in  the  reign 
'^  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  who  married  Mary,  daughter  and  co- 
"  heir  of  Henry  Fitz-Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel,  lord  chamberlain 
^'  to  King  Henry  the  Eighth ;  and  which  contains  the  whole 
"  duly  of  the  lord  chamberlain,  and  of  the  offices  in  his  de- 
•  *^  partment;  is  the  original  copy  kept  for  the  information  of 
^*  that  earl,  (Earl  of  Arundel,  lord  chamberlain  to  King  Henry 
^^  the  Eighth) ;  and  had  been  compiled  by  order  of,  and  ap- 
^'  proved  by,  the  king  himself  in  council." 

"  The  oolde  ordre  of  makyng  the  kynges  bedd  not  to  be  used  nor  done,  hut 
as  hys  grace  woU  comaund  and  apoyntefrom  tyme  to  tyme  herafter. 

"  Furate,  a  groome  or  a  page  to  take  a  torche,  and  to  goo  to  the  wardc- 
robc  of  the  kynges  bedd,  and  bryng  theym  of  the  warderobe  with  the 
kynges  stuff  unto  the  chambr  for  raakyng  of  the  sarad  beddc.  Where  as 
aught  to  be  a  gentylman-usher,  iiii  yeomen  of  the  chambr  for  to  make  the 
same  bedde.  The  groome  to  stande  at  the  beddsfecte  with  his  torch.  They 
of  the  warderobe  opennyng  the  kinges  stuff  of  hys  beddc  upon  a  fayrc 
shcete,  bytwen  the  sayde  groome  and  the  bedds  fote,  iii  yeomen,  or  two 
at  the  leste,  in  every  syde  of  the  bedde  ;  the  gentylman-usher  and  parte 
commaundyng  theym  w^hat  they  shall  doo.  A  yoman  with  a  dagger  to 
scarchc  the  strawe  of  the  kynges  bedde  that  there  be  none  untreuth  there- 
in. And  this  yoman  to  caste  up  the  bedde  of  downe  upon  that,  and  oon 
of  theym  to  tomble  over  yt  for  the  serche  thereof.  Then  they  to  bete  and 
tufle  the  sayde  bedde,  and  to  laye  oon  then  the  bolster  without  touchyng 
of  the  bedd  where  as  it  aught  to  lye.  Then  they  of  the  warderobe  to  de- 
lyver  theym  a  fustyan  takyng  the  saye  therof.  All  theys  yomen  to  laye 
theyr  hands  theroon  at  oones,  that  they  touch  not  the  bedd,  tyll  yt  be 
layed  as  it  sholde  be  by  the  comaundement  of  the  ussher.  And  so  the 
furste  sheet  in  lyke  w^se,  and  then  to  trusse  in  both  sheete  and  fustyan 
rownde  about  the  bedde  of  downe.  The  warderoper  to  dely ver  the  second 
sheete  unto  two  yomen,  they  to  crosse  it  over  theyr  arme,  and  to  stryke* 

*  Stroak,  from  the  Saxon,  frjiican,  kmgare. 
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the  bedde  as  the  ussher  shall  more  playnly  shewe  unto  theym.  Then  every 
yonum  layeing  hande  upon  the  sheete,  to  laye  the  same  sheete  upon  the 
bedde.  And  so  the  other  fustyan  upon  or  ii  with  suche  coverynge  as  shall 
content  the  kynge.  Thus  doon,  the  ii  yomen  next  to  the  bedde  to  lay 
down  agene  the  overmore  fustyan,  the  yomen  of  the  warderobe  delyver- 
ynge  theym  a  pane  sheete,  the  sayde  yoman  therewythall  to  cover  the 
sayde  bedde.  And  so  then  to  laye  down  the  overmost  sheete  from  the 
beddes  heed.  And  then  the  sayd  ii  yomen  to  lay  all  the  overmost  clothes 
of  a  quarter  of  the  bedde.  Then  the  warderoper  to  delyver  unto  them  such 
pyllowes  as  shall  please  the  kynge.  The  sayd  yoman  to  laye  theym  upon 
the  bolster  and  the  heed  sheet  with  whych  the  sayde  yoman  shall  cover 
the  sayde  pyllowes.  And  so  to  trusse  the  endes  of  the  said  sheete  under 
every  end  of  the  bobter.  And  then  the  sayd  warderoper  to  delyver  unto 
them  ii  lytle  small  pyllowes,  werwythall  the  squyres  for  the  bodye  or  gen* 
tylraan  ussher  shall  give  the  saye  to  the  warderoper,  and  to  the  yoman 
whych  have  layde  on  hande  upon  the  sayd  bedde.  And  then  the  sayd  ii 
yomen  to  lay  upon  the  sayde  bedde  toward  the  bolster  as  yt  was  bifore. 
They  makyng  a  crosse  and  kissynge  yt  where  there  handes  were.  Then 
ii  yomen  next  to  the  feete  to  make  the  feers  as  the  ussher  shall  teche 
theym.  And  so  then  every  of  them  sticke  up  the  aungel  about  the  bedde, 
and  to  lette  downe  the  corteyns  of  the  sayd  bedde,  or  sparver*. 

"  Item,  a  squyer  for  the  bodye  or  gentylman-ussher  aught  to  sett  the 
kynges  sword  at  hys  beddes  heed. 

"  Item,  a  squyer  for  the  bodye  aught  to  charge  a  secret  groome  or  page, 
to  have  the  kepynge  of  the  sayde  bedde  with  a  lyght  unto  the  time  the 
kynge  be  disposed  to  goo  to  yt. 

"  Item,  a  groome  or  page  aught  to  take  a  torche,  whyle  the  bedde  ys  yn 
makyng,  to  feche  a  loof  of  brede,  a  pott  with  ale,  a  pott  wyth  wine,  for 
them  that  roaketh  the  bedde,  and  every  man. 

"  Item,  the  gentlyman-ussher  aught  to  forbedc  that  no  manner  of  man 
do  sett  eny  dysshe  upon  the  kinge's  bedde,  for  fere  of  hurtying  of  the 
kingc's  ryche  counterpoynt  that  lyeth  therupon.  And  that  the  sayd  ussher 
take  goode  heede,  that  noo  man  wipe  or  rubbe  their  handes  uppon  none 
arras  of  the  kynges,  wherby  they  myght  bee  hurted,  in  the  chambr  where 
the  kynge  ys  specially,  and  in  all  other." — Arcfueologia,  vol.  iv.  p.  311. 

To  the  chamberlain's  department  belonged  the  amusements 
of  the  court.  In  this  way  he  is  licenser  of  plays  and  theatres ; 
these  being  originally  supposed  to  exist  only  for  the  royal 
amusement,  or  at  least  only  at  the  royal  will  and  pleasure. 
Can  it  be  for  this  reason  that  the  authors  or  compilers  of  the 
Court  Kalendar  place  the  officers  of  the  chapel  royal  in  the 
chamberlain's  department  ?  The  chancellor,  as  we  have  shown, 
was  ea;  officio  at  the  head  of  the  king's  chapel.     However  this 

*  Sparver,  a  camp,  or  tum-up  bed,  from  rpewuui,  oMere,  to  shut,  or  close  up. 
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may  be,  wc  do  not  see  any  reason  for  the  practice  now  adopted 
by  the  Court  Kalendar,  and  Hkewise  follow cd  by  Mr.  Burke, 
of  placing  the  lord  chamberlain  before  the  lord  steward.  It 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  statute  of  Henry  VIIL,  quoted 
above^  which  the  Coiul  Kalendar  indeed  refers  to  and  follows 
in  the  table  of  precedency  which  it  gives. 

The  only  relic  of  the  lord  steward's  ancient  greatness  (and 
it  is  but  a  small  one)  which  appeal's  in  the  Noiiiia  Imperii 
Briianmciy  in  the  Court  Kalendar  of  these  modern  days  of 
innovation,  is  the  small  space  allotted  to  the  "  court  of  the 
marshalsea  of  the  queen's  house" — the  poor  small  miserable 
emblem  of  what  the  lord  stewai-d  once  was,  in  the  far  distant 
times,  when  the  title  Normaniw  or  Anf/Hfr  Dajnfer  was  equi- 
valent to  Normanuc  or  Angluc  Capitaih  Jmtitiarius  ei  ma- 
ffister  miUfum^  the  greatest  subject  in  the  land^  and  who  ex- 
ercised more  of  the  royal  power  than  any  man  born  a  subject 
except  one,  Oliver  Cromwell,  has  since  done.  The  grand  list, 
the  mighty  catalogue  of  his  high  ftmctions,  has  now  dwindled 
to  a  beggarly  account  of  buying  and  cooking  meat  and  vege- 
tables, to  a  chronicle  of  small  beer  and  trencher-scraping. 
He  who  w^as  once  cliief  minister,  supreme  judge,  and  leader 
of  the  annics  of  England  and  Normandy,  has  now  to  march 
through  Coventry  with  such  troops  as  her  Majesty's  scullions, 
butchers,  bakers  and  green-grocers  :  for  by  an  act,  not  of 
parliament,  but  rather  of  the  learned  and  worshipful  compilers 
of  the  Court  Kalendar,  who  have  no  doubt  been  well  remu- 
nerated for  inserting  the  advertisement  in  their  pages.  Her 
Majesty's  tradesmen  are  all  made  to  figure  among  the  *'  of- 
ficers of  the  queen's  household."  We  w  ould  strongly  advise 
the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber  and  the  other  royal 
functionaries  of  the  porcelain-clay  dcscrijition  to  look  to  it. 
For  if  they  suffer  such  things,  sucli 

*'  Slovenly  unhandsome  corsei  *' 
to  come 

"  Betwixt  the  wind  and  their  nobility," 

there  in  no  saying  what  may  be  the  awful  r^  .  i\ 

only  to  their  high  occupationt*,  but  to  their  *'  n 

wc  are  not  w  it  hout  our  fears  for  the  august  and  time-ccmcnted 

fabric  of  the  British  constitution  itself.     ^"Tosm 

"  pair,  to  beautify  this  noble  pile,"  (the  British  .  }\ 
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says  Blackstone,  ^  is  a  charge  intrusted  principally  to  the 
«  nobility.*'—"  The  protection  of  the  liberty  of  Britain/'  con- 
tinues the  same  eloquent  and  learned  constitutional  lawyer^ 
**  is  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  themselves  who  enjoy  it ;  to 
*^  their  ancestors,  who  transmitted  it  down ;  and  to  their 
"  posterity,  who  will  claim  at  their  hands  this,  the  best  birth- 
*'  right  and  noblest  inheritance  of  mankind."* 

We  therefore  most  earnestly  beseech  the  nobility  of  Her 
most  gracious  Majesty's  household  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  contamination  of  scullions,  cheesemongers,  brewers  and 
green-grocers.  We  are  the  more  strongly  led  to  make  this  urgent 
f^peal  to  these  noble  members  of  the  royal  household,  because 
we  bear  in  mind  the  disastrous  effects  to  France  of  any  relax- 
ation of  the  good  soimd  ancient  ceremonial  of  the  court.  "When 
the  somewhat  pedantic  Roland  appeared  at  court  with  ribbons 
in  his  shoes  instead  of  buckles,  the  chamberlain  or  some  other 
oflScer  of  the  household  pointed  out  the  fact  to  Dumourier, 
with  a  grimace  expressive  of  the  highest  degree  of  horror 
and  consternation.  "  Ah ! "  replied  Dumourier,  with  a  re- 
sponding groan  and  a  sympathetic  shrug,  "  tout  est  perdu  /" 
Things  are  already  proceeding  nearly  as  far  as  this  in  England, 
when  tradesmen  have  their  plebeian  names  stuck  in  among 
the  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  household ;  and  if  some  stop  is 
not  put  to  such  unwarrantable  and  unconstitutional  proceed- 
ings, it  will  soon  be  too  late  to  stem  the  torrent,  and  "  all  will 
be  lost."  We  therefore  hope  that  this  warning  will  not  be 
thrown  away, — will  not  fail  to  meet  with  the  attention  it  de- 
serves  in  the  proper  quarter.  But  in  spite  of  the  mutations 
of  the  great  innovator  and  leveller  Time,  who  delights  to  make 
the  high  low,  and  the  low  high,  we  should  advise  his  grace  the 
lord  steward  to  stand  up  for  his  proper  precedence,  which 
the  statute  still  gives  and  secures  to  him. 

The  following  order  in  which  the  Court  Kalendar  places 
"  the  Queen's  Ministers "  also  furnishes  an  example  of  the 
mutations,  of  the  ups  and  downs  brought  about  by  Time  in 
this  unstable  world. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

*  Com.  iv.  443. 
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Lord  Chancellor. 

President  of  the  Council. 

Lord  Privy  Seal. 

fHome  Department. 

Secretaries  of  State.  <  Foreign. 
L  Colonial. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Secretary  at  War. 
.  The  above  form  the  Cabinet.    The  following  are  not  in 
the  Cabinet. 

Postmaster-general. 

Lord  Chamberlain. 

Lord  Steward. 

Master  of  the  Horse. 

Paymaster-general. 

Master  of  the  Mint. 

Master  General  of  the  Ordnance. 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

Attorney-general. 

Solicitor-general. 
As  throwing  further  light  on  the  subject  of  this  paper  we 
shall  give  here  the  order  of  the  members  of  the  Electoral 
College  of  the  German  empire,  as  it  was  before  the  French 
Revolution.  Besides  affording  the  reader  an  opportimity  of 
comparing  this  with  the  order  of  precedence  in  the  Roman 
empire,  as  given  above  from  the  "  Notitia^'^  the  description  of 
the  particular  functions  of  these  high  officers  at  the  coronation 
of  the  Emperor  will  throw  further  Ught  upon  the  subject  of 
the,  to  our  modem  ideas,  apparently  anomalous  union  of 
the  performance  of  what  are  considered  menial  offices  or 
services  with  all  but  the  very  highest  political  and  social  rank  ; 
and  ^rill  show  how  intimately  connected  that  union  was  with 
the  primary,  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  modern  Eu- 
ropean Governments,  and  perhaps  we  may  add  of  modern 
European  civilization.  We  quote  from  the  article  ^*  Ger- 
many," in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  the  scrupulous  accuracy  of 
which  pubhcation  is  well  known. 
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The  first  three  of  the  following  catalogue  were  ecclesiastical 
electors. 

"  1.  ThearchbishopofMayence,  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire  for  Ger- 
many. 

"  2.  The  archbishop  of  Treves,  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire  for  Gallia 
and  the  kingdom  of  Aries  (a  purely  titular  office). 

"  3.  The  archbishop  of  Cologne,  arch-chancellor  for  Italy  (also  a  titular 
office). 

"  4.  The  king  of  Bohemia,  arch  cup-bearer  of  the  empire  :  he  presented 
the  emperor  at  the  coronation  with  a  cup  of  wine  and  water. 

"  5.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  arch-carver  of  the  empire :  he  bore  at  the 
coronation- procession  the  golden  bull  before  the  emperor,  and  presented 
to  him  the  dishes  at  the  banquet. 

"  6.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  arch-marshal  of  the  empire  :  he  bore  in  the 
great  solemnities  of  the  empire  the  sword  of  state,  and  at  the  coronation 
preceded  the  emperor  on  horseback. 

"  7.  The  elector  of  Brandenburg,  arch-chamberlain  of  the  empire :  he 
bore  in  the  coronation-procession  the  sceptre,  and  presented  to  the  em- 
peror a  basin  with  water  to  wash  his  hands. 

"8.  The  elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine  had  the  title  of  the  arch-treasurer 
of  the  empire  ;  his  duties  were  to  scatter  at  the  coronation  gold  and  silver 
medals,  struck  for  the  occasion,  among  the  people.  Tliis  electorate  became 
united  with  that  of  Bavaria  by  the  accession  of  the  elector  to  the  throne 
of  the  last-named  principality  in  1777^  after  the  extinction  of  the  reigning 
house  of  Bavaria. 

"9.  The  elector  of  Brunswick- Luneburg,  or  Hanover,  created  by  the 
Emperor  Leopold  I,  in  1692,  received  in  1706  the  title  of  arch-treasurer; 
when  the  emperor,  having  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  took  from  him  the  office  of  the  arch-carver,  and  bestowed  it  on 
the  elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  whose  office  on  that  occasion  was  given 
to  Hanover." 

We  see  here  the  same  thing  take  place  in  the  18th  century 
which  we  have  already  seen  happen  in  the  1 2th,  when  the 
son  of  Henry  II.  of  England  performed  the  office  of  dapifer 
or  arch-carver  or  sewer  to  the  king  of  France.  In  the  above 
table  of  the  dignities  of  the  German  empire  we  see  that  the 
arch-cup-bearer  is  placed  before  the  arch-carver,  or  in  other 
words,  the  butler  before  the  dapifer  or  seneschal :  which  is 
quite  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  Franks  and  Normans,  as  al- 
ready shown,  and  as  will  further  appear  from  the  order  of  the 
names  in  the  following  charters  of  the  kings  of  France. 

Louis  VII.— 1178. 

1.  The  count  Thibaut,  our  seneschal. 

2.  Gui,  the  butler. 
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3.  Renaud^  the  chamberlain. 

4.  Raoul^  the  constable. 

Given  by  the  hands  of  Hugues  second,  chancellor*. 

Louis  VII.— 1178. 

1.  Count  Thibaut,  our  seneschal. 

2.  Gui,  butler. 

3.  Renaudj  chamberlain. 

4.  Raoul,  constable t. 

Philip  Augustus. — 1183. 

1.  Count  Thibaut,  our  seneschal. 

2.  Gui,  the  butler. 

3.  Mathieu,  chamberlain. 

4.  Raoul,  constable! . 

Philip  I.— 1085. 

1 .  Hugues,  s^n^schal  de  Photcl. 

2.  Garton  de  Poissy,  connetable. 

3.  Pains,  d^Orl^ans,  chambellan. 

4.  Guy,  fr^re  de  Galeran,  chambrier§. 

Louis  VI.— 1123. 

1.  Etienne,  seneschal. 

2.  Gilbert,  butler. 

3.  Hugues,  constable. 

4.  Albert,  chamberlain. 

5.  Etienne,  chancellor||. 

Louis  VIL— 113?. 

1.  Raoul,  count  de  Vermandois,  seneschal. 

2.  Hugues,  constable. 

3.  Guillaume,  butler. 

Given  by  the  hand  of  Augrin,  chancellor^. 
But  the  order  is  perhaps  still  more  emphatically  and  di- 
stinctly marked  in  the  ^\'itnessing  of  certain  ordinances  of 
Philip  Augustus,  by  the  way  in  which  the  absence  of  the 


*  Recueil  des  Ordonnanccs,  t.  i.  p.  15  ;  t.  xi.  p.  209. 

t  Ibid.,  t.  xi.  p.  209—211.  J  Ibid.,  t.  xi.  p.  226. 

§  Les  AntiqiiHcs  dc  la  ville  et  du  duch^  d'Etainpcs.  par  Fleureau,  p.  78.  Wc 
give  tliis  in  the  French  from  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  in  English  the  words 
chambeUan  and  chambrier, 

II  RecueU  des  Ordonnances,  t.  xL  p.  183.  ^  Ibid.,  t  xi.  p.  188. 
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names  of  the  seneschal  and  c  ^     ">^369    7    5 

vacancy  of  those  offices.  %i^\}^    2 

*%  *^"  9 
Philip  Augustu.  ^  %      ^ 

1.  No  seneschal.  -^    '^ 

2.  Guy,  butler.  ^ 

3.  Mathieu,  chamberlain. 

4.  Dreux,  constable. 

Given  during  the  vacancy  of  the  c^ 

Philip  Augustus. — 1204. 

1.  No  seneschd. 

2.  Guy,  butler. 

3.  Mathieu,  chamberlain.  ^ 

4.  Dreux,  constable. 

Given  during  the  vacancy  of  the  chancellorship,  by  the 
hand  of  brother  Garinf. 

The  following  is  to  the  same  effect. 

Louis  VIII.— 1224. 

1.  No  seneschal. 

2.  Robert,  butler. 

3.  Barthelemy,  chamberlain. 

4.  Mathieu,  constable. 

By  our  own  handj. 
The  way  in  which  the  names  of  these  high  officers  are  put 
resembles  somewhat  that  in  which  the  servants  of  a  private 
family  in  England  are  now  designated,  as 

steward. 

butler. 

John,  footman. 

Peter,  coachman. 

Auguste,  cook. 

Betty,  under-cook,  &c.,  &c. 
The  seneschal  or  steward  again  is  spoken  of  as  if  he  were 
a  better  sort  of  person ;  he  is  the  count  so  and  so,  our  se- 
neschal. And  it  will  be  observed  that  however  the  order  of 
the  others  may  vary,  the  seneschal  or  steward  is  always  first ; 
while  the  chancellor,  an  ecclesiastic,  appears  to  have  retained 

*  Recueil  des  Ordonnances,  t.  xi.  p.  277. 

t  Ibid.,  t.  xi.  p.  28C.  t  Ibid.,  t.  xi.  p.  322. 
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3.  Renaud^  the  chamberlain. 

4.  Raoul^  the  constable. 

Given  by  the  hands  of  Hugues  second,  chancellor*. 

Louis  VII.— 1178. 

1.  Count  Thibaut,  our  seneschal. 

2.  Gui,  butler. 

3.  Renaudj  chamberlain. 

4.  Raoul,  constable  t. 

Philip  Augustus. — 1183. 

1.  Count  Thibaut,  our  seneschal. 

2.  Gui,  the  butler. 

3.  Mathieu,  chamberlain. 

4.  Raoul,  constable^:. 

Philip  I.— 1085. 

1.  Hugues,  s^n^schal  de  Photel. 

2.  Garton  de  Poissy,  connetable. 

3.  Pains,  d^Orl^ans,  chambellan. 

4.  Guy,  fr^re  de  Galeran,  chambrier§. 

Louis  VI.— 1123. 

1.  Etienne,  seneschal. 

2.  Gilbert,  butler. 

3.  Hugues,  constable. 

4.  Albert,  chamberlain. 

5.  Etienne,  chancellor ||. 

Louis  VII.— 113?. 

1.  Raoul,  count  de  Vermandois,  seneschal. 

2.  Hugues,  constable. 

3.  Guillaume,  butler. 

Given  by  the  hand  of  Augrin,  chancellor H. 
But  the  order  is  perhaps  still  more  emphatically  and  di- 
stinctly marked  in  the  ^\itnessing  of  certain  ordinances  of 
Philip  Augustus,  by  the  way  in  which  the  absence  of  the 

*  Rccueil  des  Ordonnances,  t.  i.  p.  15  ;  t.  xi.  p.  209. 

t  Ibid-,  t.  xi.  p.  209—211.  :  Ibid.,  t.  xi.  p.  226. 

§  Les  Antiquites  dc  la  villc  et  du  duche  d'Etampcs.  par  Fleureau,  p.  78.  Wc 
give  this  in  the  French  from  the  difficulty  of  distingiiishiug  in  EngUsh  the  utords 
chambellan  and  chambrier, 

II  Recaeil  des  Ordonnances,  t.  xL  p.  183.  %  Ibid.,  t  xi.  p.  188. 
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vacancy  of  those  offices, 

Philip  Augustu. 

1.  No  seneschal. 

2.  Guy,  butler. 

3.  Mathleu,  chamberlain. 

4.  Dreux,  constable. 

Given  during  the  vacancy  of  the  c. 

Philip  Augustus. — 1204. 

1.  No  seneschd. 

2.  Guy,  butler. 

3.  Mathieu,  chamberlain.  ^ 

4.  Dreux,  constable. 

Given  during  the  vacancy  of  the  chancellorship,  by  the 
hand  of  brother  Garinf. 
The  following  is  to  the  same  effect. 

Louis  VIII.— 1224. 

1.  No  seneschal. 

2.  Robert,  butler. 

3.  Barthelemy,  chamberlain. 

4.  Mathieu,  constable. 

By  our  own  handj. 
The  way  in  which  the  names  of  these  high  officers  are  put 
resembles  somewhat  that  in  which  the  servants  of  a  private 
family  in  England  are  now  designated,  as 

steward. 

butler. 

John,  footman. 

Peter,  coachman. 

Auguste,  cook. 

Betty,  under-cook,  &c.,  &c. 
The  seneschal  or  steward  again  is  spoken  of  as  if  he  were 
a  better  sort  of  person ;  he  is  the  count  so  and  so,  our  se- 
neschal. And  it  will  be  observed  that  however  the  order  of 
the  others  may  vary,  the  seneschal  or  steward  is  always  first ; 
while  the  chancellor,  an  ecclesiastic,  appears  to  have  retained 

*  Recueil  des  Ordonnances,  t.  xi.  p.  277. 

t  Ibid.,  t.  xi.  p.  280.  %  Ibid.,  t.  xi.  p.  322. 
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352  ^jtf\mc\Aon^  and  station,  viz.,  of  king's  private  se- 
ffmuch  longer  and  more  completely  than  in  England* 
tt  the  commencement  of  a  female  reign  the  functions  ap- 
pertaining to  the  higher  class  of  female  officers  of  the  house- 
hold are  naturally  objects  of  some  interest.  On  that  account 
we  shall  give  some  extracts  from  the  duchess  of  Marlborough^s 
^'  Account  of  her  Conduct/'  &c.,  which  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain some  rather  curious  details  on  the  subject. 

An  examination  of  the  following  account  will  furnish  poli- 
ticians of  the  calibre  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  with  an  argument 
for  a  queen  regnant  in  preference  to  a  king.  It  appears  the 
difference  between  the  expences  for  the  robes  of  a  queen  and 
those  for  the  robes  of  a  king  is,  or  at  least  was,  so  considerable 
as  to  produce  a  saving  of  about  £2000. 

"  An  account  of  the  state  of  the  disbursements  and  allowances  in  the 
office  of  the  robes,  within  the  times  hereafter  mentioned. 

"  Collected  by  Mr.  Auditor  Harley. 
Masters  of  the  Robes.  From  £      a,    d. 

EarlofOgle {^^Iml—^^  '^    1 

L.  Hyde  Esq iMarch  25  1662,  to  March  25  1663.    6781  15  6 

L.  E.  of  Rochester...  J 

L.  E.  of  Rochester.. .March  25  1663,  to  March  24  1664 6968     4  10 

March  25  1664,  to  March  24  1665 6982  16  8 

March  25  1665,  to  March  24  1666 6085     1  0 

March  25  1666,  to  Sept.  29  1668 5158  10  3 

Sept.  29  1668,  to  Sept.  29  1669    5480  16  2 

Sept.  29  1669,  to  Sept.  29  1670    4518     7  11 

Sept.  29  1670,  to  Michaelmas  1671  ...  6723     3  0 

Michael.  1671,  to  Michael.  1072  5861     6  11 

Michael.  1672,  to  Michael.  1073  5617   14  4 

Michael.  1673,  to  Michael.  1674  5407  13  3i 

Michael.  1674,  to  Michael.  1675  4283     8  11 

Michael.  1675,  to  Michael.  1676  4572  16  8i 

Michael.  1676,  to  Michael.  1677  5427     3  3i 

Michael.  1677,  to  Lady-day  1678 2508     1  6 

H.Sydney,  Esq Lady-day  1678,  to  Lady-day  I68O 3832     1  7J 

Lady-day  1680,  to  Lady-day  1681 4305  19  61 

Lady-day  1681,  to  Lady-day  1682 8028  17  84 

Earl  of  Rochfort Feb.  the  13th  1688,  to  Feb.  13  1689...  4473     4  4 

Expence  for  the  Coronation   2627  19  I 

Feb.  13  1689,  to  Feb.  13  I69O  4206     1  8 

Feb.  13  1690,  to  Feb.  13  I69I  4525     6  5V 

Feb.  13  1691,  to  Feb.  13  1692 4100  13  2 
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Earl  of  Rochfort Feb.  13  1692,  to  Feb.  13  1693 4369    7  5 

Feb.  13  1693,  to  May  5  1695 5545  18  2 

Earl  of  Albemarle  ...May  5  1695,  to  May  4  I696 3513    7  9 

May  4  I696,  to  May  4  1697 5111     5  6 

May  4  1697,  to  May  4  1698 3120  19  6* 

May  4  1698,  to  May  4  1699 5733  10  2i 

Her  Grace  the  -i 

Duchess  of  Marl-  (.March  8  1701,  to  Lady-day  1703  ...  3950  16  7 

borough J 

Lady-day  1703,  to  Lady-day  1704 3156    3  8 

Lady-day  1704,  to  Lady-day  1706 4458    0  10 

— An  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  dowager  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  &c. ; 

in  a  letter  from  herself  to  my  lord. — London,  1742,  p.  359." 

On  this  account  the  duchess  makes  the  following  obser- 
vations. 

"  Whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  compare  the  four  last  years  in  those 
accounts  (when  I  had  the  management  of  the  robes)  with  the  preceding 
years  in  the  same  accounts,  will  find,  that  the  yearly  expence  of  the  robes 
in  all  the  reigns  before  Queen  Anne,  is,  one  year  with  another,  above  5040/. 
whereas  the  expence  of  the  four  first  years  of  her  reign,  one  with  an- 
other, is  not  29OOL"— Ibid,  p.  320. 

Her  grace  then  enters  into  a  detailed  examination^  to  show 
that  the  expence  of  Queen  Anne^s  robes  under  her  manage- 
ment was  less  than  that  of  Queen  Mary^s  robes.     She  says : 

"  But  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the  expences 
for  the  robes  of  a  queen,  and  the  expences  for  those  of  a  king,  it  will  be 
more  equitable  to  compare  my  accounts  for  the  robes  of  Queen  Anne,  with 
those  for  Queen  Mary's  robes,  when  under  the  management  of  lady  Derby, 
of  which,  for  two  years,  I  procured  a  copy  from  the  office. 

"  It  appears  that  in  the  first  of  those  two  years,  the  expence  of  Queen 
Mary's  robes  was  greater  by  a  thousand  pound,  than  that  of  Queen  Anne's 
for  the  whole  four  years  mentioned  in  auditor  Harley's  collection.  For 
the  expence  of  those  four  years  was  no  more  than  11,565/.  7*.  !</.,  whereas 
the  expence  of  the  first  year  only  of  Queen  Mary  was  12,604/.  125.  2d.  It 
appears  also  that  the  expence  of  the  robes,  in  the  second  year  of  Queen 
Mary,  was  11,131/.  9*.  Id,,  which  is  not  many  hundred  pounds  short  of 
the  whole  expence  of  the  said  four  years  of  Queen  Anne." — Ibid,  p. 
320—321. 

She  thus  proceeds : 

'*  After  these  four  years,  the  expence  of  the  following  five  years  (which 
make  up  the  whole  time  of  my  service)  amounting  to  18,972/.  9».  lOrf.,  was 
more  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  said  four  preceding  years.  This  was 
chiefly  occasioned  by  the  extraordinary  expence  on  account  of  the  mourn- 
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ing  for  the  prince,  and  the  queen's  ordering  everything  belonging  to  the 
robes  of  what  kind  soever  to  be  given  away,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
mourning  all  were  new  at  once,  and  amongst  them  some  very  rich  clothes, 
which  happened  just  before  I  left  the  office.  These  two  articles  necessarily 
made  a  considerable  increase  of  the  ordinary  expence,  especially  as  the 
queen  gave  6001,  to  the  maids  of  honour  to  buy  them  mourning.  How- 
ever, the  yearly  expence  of  my  nine  years,  taken  one  with  another,  b  very 
small  in  comparison  of  the  two  years  before-mentioned,  when  lady  Derby 
managed  Queen  Mary's  robes :  for  the  sum  total  paid  by  the  Exchequer 
on  account  of  the  robes  in  my  nine  years,  amounts  only  to  32,050/.  U.  3rf., 
as  will  appear  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  the  Ex- 
chequer Rolls,  and  if  I  paid  more  it  must  have  been  out  of  my  own  pocket, 
an  indiscretion  of  which  nobody  has  suspected  me.  If  from  this  sum  of 
32,050/.  U.  Zd,  be  deducted  the  coronation  expence,  which  was  1512/.  4f. 
4(/.,  there  will  remain  30,537/.  lOs.  lid,,  and  then  the  yearly  expence  of 
the  said  nine  years,  one  with  another,  will  be  3393/.  U.  9^-  But  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  in  this  sum  are  included  the  salaries  and  many  other 
things  relating  to  the  robes,  amounting  to  about  1400/.  a  year,  which  I 
always  put  into  my  account,  (because  I  thought  it  the  fairest  way)  but 
which  before  my  time  were  put  into  a  separate  account,  that  the  account 
of  the  robes  might  appear  the  less.  If  therefore  you  subtract  this  1400/. 
from  the  above  sum  of  3393/.  U.  9id.,  the  remainder  (the  yearly  expence 
of  Queen  Anne's  robes  in  my  nine  years)  is  only  1993/.  Is,  9id,,  which  is 
less  than  the  yearly  expence  of  Queen  Mary's  robes,  (according  to  Lady 
Derby's  accounts  hereto  annexed)  by  the  yearly  sum  of  9874/.  18».  lO^d, 
So  that  it  evidently  appears,  that  by  my  economy  in  the  nine  years  I  served 
her  Majest)%  I  saved  her  near  90,000/.  For  I  believe  it  will  be  granted, 
that  without  incurring  any  censure,  I  might  have  swelled  the  accounts  for 
Queen  Anne's  robes,  to  as  large  a  sum  as  Lady  Derby  did  for  Queen 
Mary's." — Ibid,  p.  321 — 323. 

Her  grace  then  gives  the  following  account,  which  at  the 
present  time  will  be  found  not  uninteresting,  of  the  methods 
she  used  to  reduce  the  expences  of  the  robes  to  so  small  a 
sum. 

«'  It  is  very  well  known,  that  in  the  preceding  reigns,  the  tradesmen 
gave  money  to  serve  the  crown,  which  brought  in  great  sums  to  the  mas- 
ters of  the  robes,  but  at  the  same  time  obliged  the  tradesmen  to  charge 
extravagant  prices  for  their  goods,  a  privilege  which  could  hardly  be  dis- 
puted with  them,  considering  the  suras  they  had  given  for  the  custom, 
and  the  accidents  they  were  then  always  exposed  to  by  the  death  of  the 
prince,  or  the  death  or  removal  of  the  master  of  the  robes.  But  the 
tradesmen  whom  I  made  use  of  had  nothing  of  this  to  plead  ;  they  gave 
no  money  to  serve  the  crown,  nor  were  put  to  any  expence,  not  so  much 
as  the  customary  one  of  poundage ;  they  were  paid  regularly,  ran  no 
manner  of  hazard,  and  had  no  more  trouble  in  serving  the  queen  than  in 
serving  a  common  customer,  and  therefore  I  did  not  think  it  reasonable 
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that  they  should  be  allowed  above  a  shilling  or  two  in  the  pound  extra- 
ordinaiy  for  their  goods.  But  those  who  had  the  honour  to  see  the 
queen,  and  to  make  her  clothes,  were  allowed  more  than  the  double  of  what 
they  had  from  the  first  quality.  And  this  was  all  I  thought  myself  at  li- 
berty to  do  in  an  oiBSce  in  which  I  was  entirely  trusted. 

"  My  method  to  prevent  all  mistakes  or  abuses,  was  always  to  sign  the 
tradesmen's  bills  at  the  same  time  that  they  delivered  their  goods.  They 
were  paid  by  Mrs.  Thomas,  a  person  of  whose  honesty  I  had  had  long  ex* 
periencc,  and  to  whom  I  had  given  the  employment  of  chief  of  the  robes, 
making  it  worth  to  her  between  two  and  three  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
not  by  a  salary,  but  by  old  clothes  and  other  little  advantages ;  and  I  had 
a  promise  from  her,  never  to  take  money  of  any  of  the  tradesmen.  It  is  very 
certain  that  she  was  punctual  to  this  promise,  and  if  any  of  the  trades- 
men* themselves  are  still  living,  they  will  I  am  sure  bear  witness  to  it. 

'*  I  come  now  to  my  management  of  the  privy  purse,  the  yearly  allow- 
ance for  which  was  20,000/.,  not  half  the  sum  allowed  in  King  William's 
time,  and  indeed  very  little,  considering  how  great  a  charge  there  was  fixed 
upon  it  by  custom,  the  queen's  bounties,  play  money,  healing  gold,  and 
charities,  besides  the  many  pensions  that  were  paid  out  of  it.  The  allow- 
ance was  augmented  to  26,000/.  two  years  before  I  left  the  office.  But  in 
those  two  years  Mrs.  Masham  was  become  the  great  dispenser  of  the 
queen's  money,  I  only  bringing  to  her  Majesty  the  sums  that  were  called 
for. 

"The  privy  purse  is  not  subject  to  any  account  by  law,  notwithstand- 
ing which  I  observed  the  same  method  with  regard  to  this  as  with  regard 
to  the  robes,  taking  acquittances  from  all  persons  to  whom  I  paid  any 
money,  and  from  the  queen  herself  for  all  sums  paid  into  her  own  hands,  as 
likewise  a  discharge  from  her  Majesty  upon  every  account  given  in,  which 
discharge  was  in  these  words  : 

"  I  have  examined  these  accounts,  and  am  satisfied  they  are  right. 

"  Anne  R. 

"  The  money  of  the  privy  purse  was  paid  upon  my  notes,  by  Mr.  Coggs, 
a  goldsmith,  over  against  St.  Clement's  church,  whom  I  strictly  charged 
never  to  take  any  poundage,  which  used  constantly  to  be  taken  before  my 
time.  But  I  thought  it  would  be  as  mean  as  it  was  inhuman,  to  deduct 
from  charities,  and  make  advantage  of  the  indigence  of  others,  and  there- 
fore I  broke  that  custom.  Let  any  one  then  judge  from  the  whole,  whe- 
ther I  did  not  put  this  office  into  such  a  method  as  rendered  it  impossible 
for  me  to  cheat  the  queen,  even  supposing  I  could  at  any  time  have  been 
base  enough  to  desire  it." — Ibid,  p.  324—328. 

The  duchess  had  also  been  accused  of  selling  places.  Her 
answer  to  this  accusation  is  as  follows ;  and  will  throw  light 

*  The  principal  of  them  were  Mr.  Vernon,  Mr.  Inchly,  Mr.  Sands  upon  Ludgate- 
hill,  and  Mr.  Alexander  in  Covent-garden,  all  mercers;  Mrs.  Devet,  Mrs.  Tombea 
and  Mr.  Bagshaw,  who  kept  Indian  shops ;  and  Mr.  Eliot  (since  succeeded  by  his 
nephew)  a  laceman  in  the  Strand. 
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on  the  former  practices  which  prevailed  in  regard  to  that 
matter. 

*<  As  to  selling  places^  which  was  the  last  thing  I  was  to  clear  myself 
from,  I  shall  now  give  an  account  of  my  conduct  with  respect  to  this 
charge,  from  the  time  that  I  came  first  into  any  office  at  court. 

"  A  little  before  I  succeeded  Lady  Clarendon  in  the  post  of  first  lady  of 
the  bedchamber  to  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  her  highness  wrote  to  me« 
that  she  intended  to  take  two  new  pages  of  the  back  stairs,  but  that  she 
would  not  do  it  till  my  Lady  Clarendon  was  gone,  that  I  might  have  the 
advantage  of  putting  them  in,  meaning,  that  I  might  have  the  advantage 
of  selling  those  two  places.  For  it  must  be  remark'd,  that  at  that  time  no 
person  who  was  in  any  office  at  court,  with  places  in  his  disposal,  made 
any  more  scruple  of  selling  them,  than  of  receiving  his  settled  salary,*  or 
the  rents  of  his  estate.  It  is  no  great  wonder  therefore,  that  being  a  young 
courtier,  and  not  very  rich,  and  having  such  an  express  direction  from  my 
mistress,  I  followed  the  prevailing  custom,  and  sold  those  two  places.  Yet 
it  was  not  long  before  I  began  to  condemn  in  my  own  mind  this  practice. 
There  was  something  I  thought  that  felt  wrong  in  the  selling  of  employ- 
ments, and  from  this  thought  I  came  presently  to  a  resolution,  never  more 
to  make  any  advantage  to  myself  by  such  means.  And  when,  some  time 
after,  the  princess  thought  proper  to  part  with  her  Roman  Catholick  ser- 
vants, three  in  number,  of  whom  two  were  pages  of  the  back-stairs,  and 
of  which  two  one  had  bought  his  place  of  me  at  the  time  before  mentioned, 
and  paid  400/.  for  it,  I  gave  him  back  the  whole  sum ;  and  I  gave  the  like 
sum  to  the  other  Roman  Catholick  page,  though  he  had  risen  to  this 
employment  from  being  footman,  and  without  money.  Nay,  I  procured 
for  this  man,  (whose  name  was  Guyn)  the  continuation  of  his  salary  for 
life,  which  I  mention,  only  that  I  may  speak  of  his  uncommon  gratitude. 
For  during  five  and  twenty  years  afterwards,  I  did  not  set  out  upon  a 
journey  from  London,  without  finding  him  at  my  coach  side  full  of  his 
good  wishes  for  my  health  and  happiness. 

"  The  first  vacancy  that  happened  under  the  prince  (whose  confidence 
in  me  was  equal  to  that  of  the  princess)  was  of  the  place  of  groom  of  the 
bed-chamber.  This  I  procured  for  Mr.  Maul,  who  knowing  what  was 
usual  in  such  cases,  sent  a  message  to  mc,  desiring  leave  to  make  me  a  pre- 
sent, to  which  I  immediately  return'd  answer,  that  I  was  resolved  against 
every  thing  of  that  kind. 

''  Another  place  that  became  vacant  under  the  prince,  was  that  of  groom 
of  the  stole,  which  being  given  to  my  Lord  Delawar,  he  brought  a  present 
of  500/.  to  Mr.  Guidot  for  mc ;  but  Mr.  Guidot,  who  knew  my  dislike  of 
such  practices,  quickly  satisfied  him  that  I  would  not  accept  of  it.  1  had 
afterwards  many  letters  from  his  lordship,  and  some  but  a  little  before  my 
leaving  the  court,  full  of  the  greatest  acknowledgements ;  and  to  him  I  al- 
ways appeal'd  for  the  truth  of  this  fact. 

"  I  also  refused  a  present  from  my  Lord  Lexington,  who  employ'd  Mr. 
Scarborough  to  make  me  the  ofi'er,  when  his  lordship  was  desirous  to  be 
master  of  the  horse  to  the  prince. 
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"  When  the  queen  came  to  the  crown,  I  had  every  day  much  greater 
opportunities  than  before,  of  making  advantage  of  her  favour,  but  I  in- 
variably adhered  to  the  resolution  I  had  taken  :  and  I  doubt  not  but  every 
candid  person  will  be  perfectly  convinced  of  this,  when  I  have  finished 
what  I  have  to  say  upon  the  subject. 

"  Had  I  been  disposed  to  heap  up  money  by  the  sale  of  employments* 
I  should  certainly  not  have  neglected  to  sell  those,  which  by  virtue  of  my 
offices  were  in  my  own  disposal.  I  might  have  done  it  with  the  greatest 
ease ;  and  custom  had  given  me  a  sort  of  right  to  do  it :  but  I  could  never 
think  of  selling  my  own  favour,  any  more  than  that  of  my  royal  mistress. 

"  The  first  places,  which  I  had  to  dispose  of,  were  those  of  the  three 
pages  of  the  back -stairs  ;  places  so  considerable,  that  several  grooms  of 
the  stole  were  credibly  said  to  have  sold  them  for  a  thousand  guineas  each. 
But  these  I  gave  freely  to  Mr.  Kirk,  Mr.  Saxton,  and  Mr.  Smith,  and 
purely  at  the  request  of  three  ladies,  the  Lady  Charlotte  Bevcrwaert,  the 
Lady  Fitzharding,  and  the  Countess  of  Plymouth. 

"  The  other  places  in  ray  disposal  were  in  the  office  of  the  robes — wait- 
ers, coffer-bearers,  groom  of  the  wardrobe,  chief  of  the  robes,  starcher, 
sempstress. 

"  Were  the  persons  I  have  named  above,  and  those  to  whom  I  gave 
these  last  mentioned  employments,  all  or  most  of  them  now  living,  as  they 
were  in  1712,  when  this  account  was  first  drawn  up,  their  testimony  (to 
which  I  had  there  appcal'd)  would  have  amounted  to  a  positive  proof  of 
my  integrity  and  disinterestedness  on  these  occasions.  But  as  this  kind 
of  proof  cannot  now  be  had,  so  neither  is  it  wanted,  there  being  stiU  a 
negative  one,  which,  I  am  persuaded,  must  appear  no  less  strong  and  irre- 
sistible.   And  it  is  this. 

"  My  enemies  at  a  time,  when  they  had  all  power  in  their  hands,  when 
they  had  raised  such  a  spirit  of  virulence  and  malice  as  would  make  any 
thing  to  my  prejudice  readily  believed,  when  they  both  could  and  would 
have  amply  rewarded  any  person  that  was  capable  of  proving  the  base 
practices  they  charged  me  with,  even  then  I  say,  all  their  accusations  were 
general ;  they  were  never  able  to  fix  upon  me  any  one  particular  action, 
either  unjust,  mercenary,  or  even  ungenerous  in  the  use  I  made  of  my 
royal  mistress's  favour,  or  in  the  management  of  my  own  great  offices. 
Nay,  they  never  pretended  to  name  or  to  appeal  to  any  one  person  for  a 
proof  of  what  they  laid  to  my  charge. 

"  But,  my  lord,  all  I  have  hitherto  said  on  this  article  of  accusation,  is 
to  satisfy  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  me.  Those  who  are,  will, 
I  am  persuaded,  believe  me,  upon  my  word,  when  I  affirm,  as  I  here  so- 
lemnly do,  that  (excepting  the  pages'  money  above  mention'd)  I  never  re- 
ceived the  value  of  one  shilling  in  money  or  jewels,  or  in  any  other  form, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  myself,  or  by  any  other  person,  for  pro- 
curing any  place  or  preferment,  or  any  title  of  honour,  or  any  employment 
in  my  own  disposal,  or,  in  a  word,  for  doing  any  favour  during  my  whole 
life."— /&u/.  p.  351—358. 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  few  observations  on  the  last 
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three  works  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  which  have 
all  three  more  immediate  reference  to  the  ceremony  of 
the  coronation.  As  these  works  contain  the  same  errors 
respecting  the  great  officers  of  the  king^s  court  which  we 
have  noticed  as  running  through  all  the  works  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  as  from  their  bearing  upon  an  occasion  of  public 
interest  they  may  have  a  greater  tendency  than  otherwise 
they  might  have  from  their  more  intrinsic  merits  to  extend 
and  keep  up  these  errors,  we  shall  do  our  endeavour  to  coun- 
teract that  tendency* 

The  first-named  of  the  three,  "The  Glory  of  Regality/'  by 
Mn  iVrthur  Taylor,  is  by  far  the  most  elaborate  and  learned  of 
the  three,  and  indeed  has  probably  furnished  the  basis  of  the 
others,  particularly  the  ^'  Chapters  on  Coronations-  ^*  This 
latter,  however,  contains  much  more  information  of  any  value 
on  the  subject  to  which  this  article  more  pailicularly  refers, 
\nz,  the  relative  places  of  the  several  great  offices,  than  Mr, 
Plauche's  work,  which  appears  to  be  rather  devoted  to  the 
mere  pageantry  of  the  coronation  cei-emony, 

The  principal  errors  to  which  we  have  called  attention  in 
the  preceding  pages  have  had  reference  to  the  offices  of  lord 
high  steward,  chief  or  grand  justiciary,  and  lord  steward  of 
the  king^s  household.  These  errors  again  meet  us  In  the 
books  now  under  consideration.  Thus  Mr.  Ai^thur  Taylor, 
at  p.  124  of  his  work,  says  : — 

*'  The  Dapifer  or  Sewer  is  the  officer  who  brings  Qp  and  arraoges  the 
fliahes  at  a  feast,  a  service  which  is  performed  with  great  ceremony  at  the 
coronation-dinner  of  our  kings.  The  dap\fer  was  a  person  of  high  rank 
and  dignity  in  the  courts  of  some  European  sovereigns :  wc  have  before 
seen  that  in  the  Entptre  he  was  in  the  number  of  the  electors,  and  his  title* 
hereditary.  In  England,  although  the  office  appears  not  to  have  attained 
to  high  distinction,  it  is  yet  treated  by  the  old  ceremonials  as  one  of  the 
most  honourable  courtly  services— I  do  not  indeed  find  that  it  is  any 
where  said  to  have  been  ht-ld  by  tenure  of  lands,  or  to  have  been  an  here- 
ditary honour.  ** 

Now  tills  passage  show^s  that  the  learned  writer  is  not  at 
all  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  connection  between  the  of- 
fice of  dapifer  and  the  offices  of  lord  high  steward  and  stew- 
ard of  the  household — that  those  offices  arc  in  fact  identicaL 
What  wc  have  already  said  woidd  be  sufficient  i«*  deinoni^trate 
this,  but  we  sliaU  attempt  to  render  it  still  moi*c  apparent* 
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And  first  we  quote  from  the  Harl.  MSS,  2194,  the  follow- 
ing list  of  the  high  stewards  till  the  extinction  of  that  ofiicer, 
except  for  special  occasions,  jt^ro  unicd  vice. 

1.  William  Fitz  Osbeme,  earl  of  Hereford.    2.  Will.  I. 

2.  Hugh  Grentemesnill,  lord  of  Hinkley. 

3.  Robert  Beommont,  earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  it  in 

right  of  his  wife,  eldest  daughter  of  Grentemesnill. 

4.  Robert,  his  son. 

5.  Symon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  in  right  of  his 

wife,  eldest  daughter  of  the  above. 

6.  Symon  de  Montfort,  second  of  that  name. 

7.  Edmund,  second  son  of  king  Henry  HI.,  earl  of  Lan- 

caster, Leicester  and  Derby. 

8.  Thomas  Plantagenet,  his  son  and  heir. 

9.  Henry  of  Lancaster,  heir  to  the  preceding. 

10.  Henry  of  Monmouth,  heir  to  the  preceding. 

11.  John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of  Edward  III. 

12.  Henry  Plantagenet,  his  son  and  heir  (Henry  IV.) 

13.  Thomas  Plantagenet,  second  son  of  king  Henry  IV. 
Now  we  have  already  seen  that  the  William  Fitz  Osbeme 

here  mentioned  had,  as  dapi/ery  the  chai^  of  the  king's  table, 
and  that  on  one  occasion  he  narrowly  escaped  a  blow  of  his 
master  the  Conqueror's  fist,  for  serving  him  with  the  flesh  of 
a  crane  only  half-roasted.  And  yet  this  William  Fitz  Osbeme 
was  so  powerful,  that  his  son  and  heir  Roger  Fitz  Osbeme, 
complaining  of  the  king's  conduct  in  prohibiting  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Norfolk,  said  it  was  an  insult 
offered  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  Fitz  Osbeme,  the  man  to 
whom  the  bastard  incontestably  owed  his  crown ;  and  in  con- 
sequence raised  a  rebellion  against  king  William.  We  see 
here  a  vivid  picture  of  the  primary  character  of  the  office. 
The  man  who  was  the  king's  dapi/ery  (which  term,  though  it 
literally  may  mean  sewevy  yet  as  we  have  already  shown  is 
rather  a  Latin  translation  of  the  word  seneschal  or  steward) 
that  is,  the  man  who  had  the  charge  of  the  king's  table,  not 
the  merely  nominal  and  mediate,  but  the  substantial  and  im- 
mediate superintendence  of  it,  was  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  subject, — ^the  at  once  highest  political,  judicial  and 
miUtary  officer  in  the  kingdom.  This  is  unquestionably  the 
dapifer  or  sewer  who  makes  his  appearance  at  the  corona- 
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tion-feant  of  the  kings  of  England,  and  whom  these  writers 
on  coronation  antiquities  seem  to  fancy  to  be  on  officer  di- 
stinct from  and  unconnected  ^\ith  the  lord  high  steward  or  hifl 
repreaentativc  the  steward  of  the  household.  One  would 
imagine  that  they  might  have  been  led  into  a  suspicion  of 
something  of  the  kind  from  the  circumstance  of  there  being 
no  part  assigned  for  the  lord  steward  of  the  household  in 
their  programme,  when  they  well  know  that  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  royal  table  is  the  lord  steward's  especial  dc- 
partment*  ^*The  coronation  of  George  IV./*  says  the  Author 
of  *'  Chapters  on  Coronations,"  •*  which  took  place  on  July  1!>, 
"  1R21,  was  the  most  splendid  ever  celebrated  in  England, 
"  and  from  the  ceremonials  used  on  that  occasion,  which  wer« 
"  performed  with  great  care,  we  have  taken  the  order  of  tlie 
**  processions  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  work/*  p.  196. 
Tiuming  then  to  the  order  of  the  procession  of  bringing  up 
the  dishes  at  the  coronation-feast,  we  find  it  given  as  follows^ 
at  p,  133,  of  the  same  work, 

*•  Two  Clerks  Comptj:oUer»»  m  velvet  g^owns  trimmed  with  silver  UceJ 

Two  Clerks  of  the  Gret*n  Cloth. 

Six  Serji>ant8  at  Armsi  with  their  maeca. 

Three  Great  Officers  of  State,  in  their  robe*  and  coronet*,  mouutcd  oa 

9Uperl>  chargers,  with  their  staves  of  oHicci 

Earl  Marahal.  Lord  High  Steward.  Lord  High  Constable. 

Six  Serjeants  at  Arms,  with  their  maces. 

Comptroller  of  the  Household.  Treasurer  of  the  Houaehold. 

Assietaut  to  the  Royal  Sewer.  Tlie  Sewer. 

Twenty -four  Covers  borne  by  the  Gentlemen  at  Armit  two  and  two. 

A  Dtah  of  Dillcgrout,  brought  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  AddingtoO* 

Two  Clerks  of  the  Kitchen,  in  satin  gowns.** 

Now,  as  we  have  already  shown,  the  ofticer  who  figurefi 
here  as  lord  high  steward,  is  properly  and  was  originally  the 
dapifer<,OT  chief  sewer ;  and  when  this  oHiee  became  hereditary, 
it  became  necessary  to  appoint  another  to  perform  those  du- 
ties of  the  office  which  required  not  only  constant  attendance 
alKUit  the  person  of  the  monarch,  but  likcAxise*  sr*  if 

tome  of  those  duties  were  of  a  high  adniuustrativs  ^  i  vi 
and  military  character,  ii  greater  share  of  abilities  than  rould 
with  safety  be  calculated  on  as  hereditary'.  Consequently 
an  officer  was  appointed,  ^\ho  appeiir?*  in  the  records  and 
statutes  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  various  uamea  of  dapifer 
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regis^y  (the  literal  translation  of  which  is  ^*  king's  sewer/' 
though  the  word  sewer  was  not  the  proper  or  legal  name  of 
the  officer^  but  dapifer,  seneschal  or  steward^)  seneschal  del 
hostiel  le  Roif,  grand  maistre  del  hostel  du  RoyXy  and  lord 
steward  of  the  king's  household  §.  This  officer  should  un- 
doubtedly bear  a  principal  part  in  serving  up  the  dishes  to 
the  royal  table  at  a  coronation  banquet ;  and  we  conceive  that 
the  appointment  of  any  sewer  independent  of  him  on  that 
occasion  must  be  grounded  not  either  on  correct  analogy^  or 
ancient  usage  and  well-established  precedent,  but  on  total 
misapprehension  of  the  matter.  It  is  indeed  stated  in  Mr. 
Taylor's  book,  (p.  125.)  on  the  authority  of  MS.  Cott.  Vesp, 
A.  V.  and  Collins's  Extinct  Peerage,  tit.  Radclifie,  that  at  the 
coronation  of  Edward  VI.,  the  office  of  sewer  was  claimed 
(though  the  claim  has  now  been  long  extinct)  by  Henry,  earl 
of  Sussex,  lord  Fitz- Walter,  in  virtue  of  letters  patent,  dated 
25  Henry  VIII.  Such  letters  patent  must  have  been  granted 
on  a  misapprehension  of  the  nature,  at  least  of  the  original 
nature  of  the  office  of  steward  of  the  household ;  which  is  the 
more  probable,  as  the  term  dapifer  for  that  officer  had  been 
long  disused.  And  as  by  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  manners 
had  varied  a  good  deal  from  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the 
times  of  the  Conqueror,  and  as  Henry  VIII.  wished  to  ren- 
der the  office  of  steward  of  the  household  as  dignified  as  pos- 
sible when  he  conferred  it  on  his  favourite  Charles  Brandon, 
duke  of  Suffi3lk,  who  had  married  his  youngest  sister,  (to 
which  end  he  gave  it,  by  statute  32  Hen.  8.  c.  39,  the  new 
name  of  lord  grand  master  of  the  household,  or  grand  maistre 
del  hostel  du  Roy,  probably  in  imitation  of  the  old  maire  du 
palais  of  the  Frank  kings,)  he  probably  did  not  wish  to 
suppose  the  offices  of  lord  steward  or  lord  grand  master  and 
sewer  in  any  point  identical.  However  that  may  be,  we 
think  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  "  sewer  "  at  a  coronation- 
feast  means  the  dapifer,  seneschal,  or  steward ;  whether  it  be 
taken  for  the  Dapifer  AnglicBy  grand-seneschal,  lord  high 
steward,  or  Dapifer  regis,  seneschal  del  hostiel  le  Roi,  i.  e.  lord 

*  Madox  Form.  Anglic,  cclxxxix.,  and  see  most  of  the  Charters  of  the  earlier 
Anglo-Norman  kings, 
t  Stat.  28  Ed.  I.  c.  X—b  Ed.  111.  c.  2.,  and  10  Ed.  III.  stat.  2.  c.  1. 
:  Stat.  31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10.— 32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  39. 
$  Stat.  1  Mar.  stat.  3.  c.  4. 
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steward  of  the  household.  While  we  are  on  tins  aubject^  we 
shall  notice  another  error  regarding  the  lord  steward  of  the 
household,  which  occui*s  at  p.  44  of  the  "  Chapters  on  Coro- 
nations/^ 

*'  There  is  likewise  a  lord  steward  of  the  king^'a  household,  who  is  the 
chief  oflicer  of  the  king's  courts  has  the  care  of  the  king^s  houwe,  and  aa* 
thority  over  ali  the  officers  and  acrvauts  of  the  household,  except  such  as 
belong  to  the  chajaber,  the  chapeli  and  the  stable.  T1»is  officer,  thoug 
sometimes  confounded  witli  the  high  steward,  never  possessed  any  pol] 
lical  or  judicial  functiona." 

Tlie  last  sentence  of  the  above  extract  evinces  a  greater 
ignorance  of  English  law  and  English  history  than  we  shoidd 
have  expected  in  a  writer  who  quotes  Coke  and  LiUletou. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  Flcta  deserlbe«  the  seneschal^  dapi- 
fer,  or  lord  steward  of  the  household  as  tilling  the  place  of 
the  chief  justiciary  on  the  aboUtion  of  the  latter,  Fleta  also 
places  his  couit  above  all  the  other  courts,  and  next  to  the 
high  court  of  parhament.  Of  the  principal  part  of  the  very 
high  and  extensive  jurisdiction  which  it  exercised  this  eou 
of  the  lord  steward  was  deprived,  as  we  have  already  seen  by ' 
stat.  28  Ed,  I.  c.  3.  It  appeared  however,  by  subsequent 
statutes,  particularly  15  Hen.  VI,  c.  1,  that  the  statute  above- 
mentioned  Wits  to  a  considerable  extent  evaded  by  the  fictioi] 
of  making  the  Utigant  parties  to  be  of  the  king's  household 
when  they  were  not  so.  The  statute  of  Henry  VI.  above  re- 
ferred to  was  made  to  remedy  this.  So  that  by  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  was  reduced  al- 
most to  nothing  compared  to  what  it  had  once  been*  A 
large  portion  of  the  power  which  the  court  of  the  stcwtud 
of  the  household  originally  possessed  passed  to  the  Court 
of  King*3  Bench.  By  statute  5  Ed,  IIL  c.  2.,  it  was  or- 
dained, that  if  any  one  would  complain  of  error  in  the  cour 
of  the  steward  he  should  have  a  writ  to  remove  the  rcci»r 
and  process  into  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench.  This  provision 
was  re-enacted  in  statute  10  Ed.  III.  stat.  2,  c,  1.  "  So  that,*' 
observes  Mr.  Reeves  in  his  History  of  the  English  Law,  voL 
ii»  p,  420,  "  the  King's  Bench  was  confirmed  in  that  appel- 
^*  late  jurisdiction  which  the  court  of  the  steward  and  marshal 
"possessed  once  over  the  other  courts,'*  In  this  st«ite  of 
things,  tlic  statutes  S  Hen,  VIL  c,  14.,  and  33  Hen.  YIII. 
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c*  12.  conferred  some  new  powers  upon  it,  or  rather,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  revived  some  of  its  old. 

The  statute  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  14.  made  it  felony  for  any  ser- 
vant of  the  king,  being  inrolled  in  the  cheque-roll,  to  com- 
pass or  imagine  the  death  of  the  king,  or  of  any  lord,  or 
privy-coimcillor,  steward,  treasurer,  or  comptroller  of  the 
household.  This  offence  was  to  be  inquired  of  by  twelve 
persons,  inrolled  in  the  cheque-roll,  before  the  steward,  trea- 
surer, and  comptroller  of  the  household. 

The  statute  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12.  created  a  criminal  court 
to  be  held  before  the  lord  great  master,  or  lord  steward  of  the 
king's  household ;  and  in  his  absence  before  the  treasurer, 
comptroller  and  steward  of  the  Marshalsea,  or  two  of  them, 
whereof  the  steward  of  the  Marshalsea  was  to  be  one.  They 
were  to  hear  and  determine  all  treasons,  misprisions  of  trea- 
son, murders,  manslaughters,  bloodsheds,  and  malicious  stri- 
kings,  by  reason  whereof  blood  was  shed,  within  any  of  the 
palaces  or  houses  of  the  king,  while  he  was  personally  resi- 
dent there.  The  inquiry  was  to  be  by  a  jury  of  yeomen 
officers  in  the  cheque-roll.  The  form  of  proceeding,  parti- 
cularly with  regard  to  cutting  off  the  hand,  which  is  part  of 
the  punishment  for  shedding  blood  in  the  king's  court,  is 
very  minutely  set  forth  in  the  statute ;  some  part  of  the  cere- 
mony being  assigned  to  almost  every  officer  in  the  household, 
from  the  serjeant-surgeon,  who  was  to  sear  the  stump  when 
the  hand  was  stricken  off,  to  the  serjeant  of  the  wood-yard, 
who  was  to  bring  a  block,  with  a  beetle,  a  staple  and  cords,  to 
bind  the  hand  upon  the  block  till  execution.  But  we  have 
now  said  enough  in  answer  to  this  learned  writer's  assertion, 
that  the  steward  of  the  household,  "  though  sometimes  can- 
^^  founded  with  the  high  steward^  never  possessed  any  political 
^^  or  judicial  functions?^ 

The  same  writer  then  proceeds  to  give  the  follo^nng  de- 
scription of  the  lord  high  constable. 

"  The  Lord  High  Constable  is  next  in  dignity  to  the  lord  high  steward, 
but  his  office  is  more  ancient,  and  was  at  one  time  more  important.  His 
ensign  of  otHcc  is  a  staff  somewhat  like  a  field-marshall's  baton,  llie  name 
of  constable  is  derived  from  the  Latin  words  comes  stabuli,  which  may  be 
translated  '  master  of  the  horse/  for  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire this  dignitary  had  the  government  of  the  army,  which  then  consisted 
principally  of  cavalry." — Ibid.  p.  44. 
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It  is  only  necessaiy  to  refer  the  reader  back  to  the  prece- 
ding part  of  this  article,  to  show  him  that  these  assertions  re« 
specting  the  constable  rest  upon  an  equally  sound  foundation 
with  those  before  made  respecting  the  steward. 

Both  in  Mr.  Taylor's  book,  and  in  the  ^^  Chapters  on  Co- 
ronations/' a  good  deal  of  space  is  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  office  of  chief  butler,  an  officer  who  makes  a  much  less 
prominent  appearance  in  the  English  records  than  in  those 
of  some  other  countries.  The  names  of  the  steward  and 
chamberlain  appear  as  witnesses  to  most  of  the  charters  of 
our  earlier  Anglo-Norman  kings — that  of  butler  seldom.  We 
extract  from  the  ^*  Chapters  on  Coronations  "  the  following 
passage  on  this  subject,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  curious 
legend  it  contains. 

'*  The  office  of  batler  of  England  was  granted  by  William  the  Con- 
queror to  one  of  his  companions  in  arms,  William  de  Albini,  and  united 
by  tenure  of  grand  serjcantry  with  the  castle  and  manor  of  Buchenharo, 
and  certain  other  manors  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  It  seems  probable 
that  this  office  was  not  one  of  mere  state,  but  was  connected  with  the  col- 
lection of  a  duty  levied  by  virtue  of  the  royal  prerogative  on  all  wines  im- 
ported into  the  country.  This  duty  was  usually  called  the  prisage  of  wines, 
and  was  originally  the  best  cask  of  wine  before  the  mast,  and  the  best  cask 
of  wine  behind  the  mast.  As,  however,  it  soon  became  usual  to  pay  a 
pecuniary  composition  instead  of  the  wines,  the  levying  of  prisage  in  En- 
gland was  transferred  to  the  ordinary  officers  of  the  revenue.  The  prisage 
of  wines  in  Ireland  was  granted  to  the  Fitzwalters,  who  thence  took  the 
name  of  Butler,  and  it  was  long  a  hereditary  privilege  of  the  earls  of  Or- 
mond. 

'*  The  office  of  chief  butler  was  transmitted  to  William,  the  second  of 
the  Albini  family,  a  very  remarkable  person  in  his  age  ;  and  as  his  roman- 
tic history  is  connected  with  the  butlcry,  we  shall  extract  it  from  Dug- 
dale.  *  It  happened  that  the  queen  of  France,  being  then  a  widow  and  a 
very  beautiful  woman,  became  much  in  love  with  a  knight  of  that  coun- 
try, who  was  a  comely  person,  and  in  the  flower  of  his  youth ;  and  be- 
cause that  she  thought  no  man  excelled  him  in  valour,  she  caused  a 
tournament  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  her  dominions,  promising  to  re- 
ward those  who  should  exercise  themselves  therein  according  to  their  re- 
spective merits,  and  concluding,  that  if  the  person  whom  she  so  well 
affected,  should  act  his  part  better  than  others,  in  those  military  exer- 
cises, she  might  marry  him  without  any  dishonour  to  herself. 

"  '  Hereupon  divers  gallant  men  hasting  to  Paris,  among  others  came 
over  this  our  William  de  Albini, bravely  accoutred,  and  in  the  tournament 
excelled  all  others,  overthrowing  many,  and  wounding  one  mortally  with 
his  lance ;  which  being  observed  by  the  queen,  she  became  exceedingly 
enamoured  of  him^  and  forthwith  invited  him  to  a  costly  banquet ;  and 
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afVerwardi  bestowing  certain  jewels  upon  him,  offered  him  marriage.  But 
he,  having  plighted  his  troth  to  the  queen  of  England^  then  a  widow,  re* 
fused  her ;  whereat  she  grew  so  discontented,  that  she  consulted  with 
her  maids  how  she  might  take  away  his  life ;  and  in  pursuance  of  that 
design  enticed  him  into  a  garden  where  there  was  a  secret  cave,  and  in  it 
a  fierce  lyon,  into  which  she  descended  by  various  steps,  under  colour 
of  showing  him  the  beast.  And  when  she  told  him  of  his  fierceness,  he 
answered  that  it  was  a  womanish  and  not  manly  quality  to  be  afraid 
thereof;  but  having  him  there,  by  the  advantage  of  a  folding-door,  thrust 
him  in  to  the  lyon.  Being  therefore  in  this  danger,  he  rolled  his  mantle 
about  his  arm,  and  putting  his  hand  into  the  mouth  of  the  beast,  plucked 
his  tongue  out  by  the  root,  which  done,  he  followed  the  queen  to  her  pa- 
lace, and  gave  the  tongue  to  one  of  her  maids  to  present  to  her. 

" '  Returning  therefore  into  England,  with  the  fame  of  this  glorious  ex- 
ploit, he  was  forthwith  advanced  to  the  earldom  of  Arundell,  and  had  for 
his  arms  the  lyon  given  him :  nor  was  it  long  after  that  the  queen  of  En- 
gland accepted  him  for  her  husband,  whose  name  was  Adeliza,  widow  to 
King  Henry  I.,  and  daughter  to  Godfrey,  duke  of  Lorraine,  which  Adeliu 
had  the  castle  of  Arundell  and  the  county  in  dowry  from  that  king.' 

"  Absurd  as  this  legend  seems,  we  find  it  gravely  repeated  by  several 
ancient  historians  ;  and  the  lion  without  a  tongue  appears  among  the  ar- 
morial bearings  of  the  Arundel  family.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  ob- 
serve, that  from  this  time  the  right  to  the  chief  butlcry  began  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  earldom  of  Arundel,  and  to  be  gradually  dissevered  from 
the  manors  in  Norfolk. 

"  Hugh,  the  last  of  the  Albini  family,  at  the  coronation  of  Eleanor, 
queen  of  Henry  III.,  exercised  the  right  of  performing  the  office  of  butler 
by  deputy.  He  was  himself  incapacitated,  for  he  lay  under  sentence  of 
excommunication,  pronounced  upon  him  by  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. The  cause  of  this  excommunication  is  singularly  characteristic  of 
the  age.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  claimed  the  right  of  hunting  in 
any  forest  of  England  at  his  pleasure,  and  went  to  enjoy  the  sports  of  the 
chase  in  one  of  Hugh's  forests  in  the  county  of  Sussex.  De  Albini  turned 
the  archbishop  back  with  contumely,  and  seized  his  dogs  for  the  trespass, 
upon  which  the  prelate  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication. 

"  On  the  death  of  Hugh  de  Albini,  his  inheritance  was  divided  between 
his  sisters,  and  from  the  second  of  these  the  earls  of  Arundel  are  de- 
scended ;  they  have  claimed  and  enjoyed  the  office  of  chief  butler  since 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  but  not  without  many  incflTcctual  struggles  on 
the  part  of  the  lords  of  the  manors,  with  the  tenure  of  which  the  office 
was  originally  connected. 

"  The  fees  claimed  by  the  chief  butler  are  the  best  gold  cup  and  cover, 
with  all  the  vessels  and  wine  remaining  below  the  bar  on  the  day  of  coro- 
nation. The  entire  claim  was  disallowed  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV., 
but  since  that  time  the  gold  cup  and  cover  have  been  received  by  the  dukes 
of  Norfolk,  who  hold  the  earldom  of  Arundel.  In  the  frontispiece  we  have 
given  a  copy  of  an  ancient  painting,  representing  the  king,  attended  by 
the  chief  butler  and  chief  carver/'^iWrf.  p.  54-r-56. 
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We  make  the  following  curious  extracts  relating  to  the 
crown  and  robes  of  state  from  Mr.  Planches  book. 

"  The  state  crown  of  Charles  I.,  foand  in  the  upper  jewel-hoase  of  the 
Tower,  was  valued  as  follows  : — 

£. 
£ight-and-twenty  diamonds,  at  £6  each  .        .        .168 

Sapphires  and  rubies 380 

Two  emeralds 5 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-two  pearlsi  at  15s.  each      .     174 

One-and-twenty  rubies 16 

Seven  pounds  and  seven  ounces  of  gold,  valued  at  JC40 
per  pound,  with  six  ounces  abated  for  stones         .     280 

1023" 
— Regal  Records,  p.  79. 

Under  the  head  of  "  The  Royal  Robes/'  Mr.  Planche  fur- 
nishes the  following  very  curious  statement. 

"  In  an  iron  chest  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Parliament  Commis- 
sioners found : — 

£.  8.  d. 
'  One  crimson  taffcty  robe,  very  old,  valued  at        .    0  10  0 
One  robe,  laced  with  gold  lace,  valued  at     .         .     0  10  0 
One  liver  cull**  (coloured)  silk  robe,  very  old,  and 

worth  nothing. 
One  robe  of  crimson  taffety  sarccnett,  valued  at        0    5  0 
One  pair  of  buskins,  cloth  of  silver,  and  silver 

stockings,  very  old,  valued  at  .         .        .026 

One  pair  of  shoes  of  cloth  of  gould,  at         .        .010 
One  pair  of  gloves,  embroidered  with  gould,  at         0     1  0  * 
"  The  whole  wardrobe  of  the  sainted  monarch  estimated  at  the  sum  of 
thirty  shillings  and  sixpence ! 

"  On  the  3rd  of  June  1643,  Henry  Marten,  afterwards  the  notorious 
regicide,  had  forced  open  the  chest,  and  taken  out  the  crown,  sceptres, 
robes,  Src.  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  invested  the  puritan  poet  and 
satirist  George  Withers,  who,  says  Wood  (in  his  Ath.  Oxon.  vol.  iii.),  *  be- 
ing crowned  and  royally  arrayed,  did  march  about  the  room  with  a  stately 
garb,  and  afterwards  with  a  thousand  apish  and  ridiculous  actions,  ex- 
posed those  sacred  ornaments  to  contempt  and  laughter.'  They  were  a 
second  time  dragged  out  by  some  soldiers  of  Westbourne's  company  in 
July  the  same  year,  and  finally  sold  or  destroyed  in  1649  as  before  men- 
tioned."—/6iV/.  p.  89. 

His  Majesty  Edward  the  Confessor  would  seem  to  have 
been  as  fond  of  fine  clothes  as  a  hero  of  any  modern  fashion- 
able novelist.  The  shoes  of  "cloth  of  gould/^  the  silver 
stockings  and  gould  embroidered  gloves  form  a  combination 
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which  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  most  superfine  man  pro- 
duced by  the  genius  of  a  Bulwer  or  a  D* Israeli.  The  record 
does  not  inform  us  of  the  composition  of  his  most  sacred 
Majesty's  small  clothes ;  but  no  doubt,  if  he  had  any  at  all, 
they  were  of  a  piece  with  the  rest,  and  fully  finer  than  the 
finest  pair  ever  worn  by  Mr.  Vivian  Grey,  the  yoimg  duke, 
or  Mr,  Henry  Pelham,  Gentleman.  The  following  letter,  said 
to  have  been  written  by  James  I.  to  John  Erskine,  the  thirty- 
fiflh  earl  of  Mar,  and  dated  8th  May,  1607,  shows  that  that 
sage  monarch  was  aware  of  the  importance  of  fine  clothes 
upon  great  occasions. 

^*  Dear  Jock, — ^As  I'm  gaing  to  gi'e  an  audience  this 
"  morning  to  the  French  Ambassador,  I  desire  you  to  be  sae 
"  gude  as  to  send  me  a  pair  of  your  best  silken-hose,  with 
"  the  goud  clocks  at  them. 

^^  Your  afiectionate  Cusine, 
''  JAMES  R.'^ 


Article  VIII. 


A  Bill  to  provide /or  the  Access  ofParentSy  living  apart  from 
each  other,  to  their  Children  of  tender  Age.  Prepared 
and  brought  in  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  and 
Mr.  Leader.  Ordered,  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  be  printed,  December  21,  1837. 

Speeches  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  14/A  of  December  1837,  on  the  14/A  of  February, 
and  on  the  9th  of  May  1838, — as  reported  in  the  Times. 

The  Separation  of  Mother  and  Child  by  the  Law  of^^  Custody 
oflnfants^^  considered.    London,  1838. 

The  Bill  to  which  we  refer  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons  in  December  last,  ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  21st 
of  that  month,  and  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  the  14th  of 
February.     It  is  as  follows : 

"  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make  provision  for  the  access  of  parents 
living  apart  from  each  other  to  their  children  of  tender  age ;  be  it  there- 
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fore  enactedj  by  the  Queen^s  most  Excellent  Majesty^  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons,  in 
this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That 
when  any  child,  being  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  whose  parents  shall 
be  living  apart  from  each  other,  shall  be  in  the  custody  of  one  of  such 
parents,  or  of  any  person  by  his  or  her  authority,  and  complaint  shall  be 
made  by  the  other  of  such  parents  of  the  want  of  proper  access  to  such 
child,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  or  any  Judge  of  either  of  the  Courts  of  Law 
at  Westminster,  to  hear  such  complaint,  and  either  to  dismiss  the  same, 
or  to  make  order  for  the  access  of  the  complainant  to  such  child,  at  such 
times,  and  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  deem  right,  until  such  child  shall 
attain  the  age  of  twelve  years ;  and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lord 
High  Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  or  any 
Judge  of  either  of  the  Courts  of  Law  at  Westminster  to  vary  or  discharge 
any  such  order. 

"  And  be  it  enacted.  That  on  all  complaints  made  under  this  act,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  or  the  Judge  before  '^hom  such  complaint  shall  be  pre- 
ferred, to  receive  affidavits  sworn  before  any  Judge  or  Commissioner  au- 
thorized to  administer  an  oath ;  and  that  any  person  who  shall  depose 
falsely  and  corruptly  in  any  affidavit  so  sworn,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
perjury,  and  incur  the  penalties  thereof. 

"  And  be  it  enacted.  That  all  orders  which  shall  be  made  by  virtue  of 
this  act  by  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  or  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  shall  be  enforced  by  process  of  contempt  of  the  high  court  of 
Chancery ;  and  that  all  orders  so  made  by  virtue  of  this  act  by  a  Judge  of 
any  Court  of  Law,  may  be  made  an  order  of  such  Court,  and  enforced  by 
like  process  of  such  Court. 

"  And  be  it  enacted,  That  this  act  may  be  altered,  amended  or  repealed 
by  any  act  to  be  passed  in  this  present  session  of  Parliament," 

During  the  passage  of  this  Bill  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  two  other  clauses  were  introduced  after  the  third. 
ITiey  arc  as  follows : 

"  IV.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted.  That  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  authorize  the  making  of  an  order  for  access  on  behalf  of  a 
mother  against  whom  adultery  shall  have  been  established  by  a  sentence 
of  an  Ecclesiastical  Court,  or  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  in  an  action  by  her 
husband  for  criminal  conversation  in  which  he  shall  have  obtained  final 
judgement. 

"  V.  Provided  also,  and  be  it  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  declare  or  vary  the  law  respecting  the  right  to  the  custody  of  children, 
except  as  expressly  herein  enacted." 

With  these  two  clauses  inserted,  in  this  form  the  Bill  was 
sent  up  to  the  Lords,  and  thus  it  stands  at  present. 
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The  above  Bill,  at  first  sight,  would  seem  to  be  as  simple 
and  innocent  as  it  is  brief.  When  examined,  however,  a  lit- 
tle deeper,  it  will  be  found  to  involve  questions  of  the  most 
complex  nature,  full  both  of  difficulty  and  of  danger,  and 
which,  therefore,  it  behoves  every  member  of  the  legislature 
well  to  consider,  and  to  see  removed,  before  he  gives  his  con- 
sent to  their  being  made,  by  the  enactment  of  this  Bill,  the 
law  of  the  land. 

What  these  difficulties  and  dangers  are  we  shall  shortly 
proceed  to  expose.  Before,  however,  we  come  to  the  Bill  it- 
self, we  request  the  reader's  attention  to  its  deceptive  title. 
A  person  unacquainted  with  the  existing, law  on  the  subject, 
would  suppose  from  the  words,  **  A  Bill  to  provide  for  the 
"  Access  of  Parents^  living  apart  from  each  other y  to  their 
"  Children  of  tender  Age,**  that  both  parents  required  some 
new  provision  by  law  to  secure  to  them  that  right !  This  is 
the  direct  and  inevitable  inference  from  the  title  of  the  Bill. 
But  it  is  all  a  mere  deception !  for  the  father  requires  no  new 
provision  by  law  to  secure  to  him  the  right  of  access  to  his 
children,  be  they  of  years  tender  or  robust.  By  the  law,  as 
it  stands  at  present,  and  so  has  stood  for  the  last  thousand 
years  and  more, — ever  since  there  has  been  law  at  all  in  En- 
gland,— he  already  possesses  this  right  in  its  fullest  extent,  and 
can  exert  it  at  any  or  every  moment,  so  far  as  his  wife  is  con- 
cerned, from  the  first  hour  of  his  children's  birth  to  the  last  of 
their  legal  infancy.  And  this  right,  moreover,  no  one  can 
disturb  nor  force  from  him,  nor  in  any  way  deprive  him  of, 
except  on  account  of  his  own  conduct,  or  by  his  ovm,  consent. 
Except  in  the  case  of  permanent  insanity,  or  of  some  delibe- 
rate and  criminal  act  of  his  own,  no  father  can  forfeit  or  lose 
his  paternal  right. 

If,  indeed,  there  be  any  man  who  is  capable  of  cove- 
nanting to  resign  this  sacred  right,  (as  is  sometimes,  though 
we  trust  rarely,  done  in  deeds  of  separation,)  for  the  sake 
of  a  sum  of  money,  or  any  such  vile  consideration,  we 
hesitate  not  to  say  that  that  man, — we  will  not  desecrate 
the  godlike  name  of  father  by  giving  it  to  such  a  WTctch, 
— is  so  utterly  heartless,  and  devoid  of  all  true  fatherly 
feeling,  principle  and  honour,  that  he  does  morally  forfeit  his 
right  as  a  parent,  and  is  not  fit  to  have  access  to  his  own  or 
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any  children.  To  covenant  to  part  with  his  children !  the 
offspring  of  the  very  hfe  and  quintessence  of  his  own  body 
and  soul ! !  for  i>elf ! ! !  What  is  it  else  but  selling  them,  to- 
gether with  all  his  own  highest  rights  and  duties, — the  pos- 
session and  performance  of  wliich  alone  constituted  his  no- 
blest honour  as  a  man  and  a  moral  being  ?  Every  true  and 
honourable  father  would  undergo  anything,^ — would  star\^c  and 
die  rather  than  do  such  an  infamous  deed,  as  to  sign  away 
his  paternal  right  of  access  to  liis  childi'cn,  even  if  he  could 
do  80  legally, — even  if  such  a  contract  were  by  law  permitted, 
or  obligatory,  which  it  is  not.  The  law  does  not  recognise  a 
man's  right  to  violate  his  most  sacred  duties^  least  of  all  ta 
bind  himself  by  a  contract  to  do  so.  Such  a  contract  is  in- 
herently, and  in  the  worst  degree  immoral,  and  therefore  ab 
initio  illegal,  and  in  the  eye  of  the  law  null  and  void.  Even, 
therefore,  if  a  man  had  signed  such  a  contract,  it  would  not 
be  binding ;  and  he  could  still  demand  and  have  access  to 
his  children  whenever  he  chose*. 

The  father  then  requires  no  new  provision  by  law  to  securo 
hh  right  of  access,  nor  can  this  Bill  provide  for  it*  The  title 
of  the  Bill  therefore  is  a  gross  misnomer  of  deception.  Thia 
wc  think  the  public,  who  are  deeply  interested  in  such  a  Bill, 
have  a  right  to  complain  of.  If  anything  in  the  world  ought 
to  express,  as  clearly  and  distinctly  as  possible,  its  purpose 
and  object,  it  is  the  title  of  a  bill  under  the  consideration  of 
Parliament.  For  how  else  can  the  people  know,  as  they  have 
a  right  to  know,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  laws  proposed  by 
their  representatives, — ^by  which  laws,  nevertheless,  when 
once  enacted,  they  become  bound,  and  must  obey  them,  be 
they  good  or  bad  ones,  at  their  own  peril  ?  Most  men  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  means  to  investigate  all,  or  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  pubUc  bills  introduced  into  Parliament 
They  can  only  judge  of  their  object  by  their  title.  For 
warned  by  that,  if  they  see  reason  to  believe  that  the  Bill  will 
be  injurious  to  their  interests,  they  make  farther  inquiry  into 
its  enactments,  and  send  up  a  petition  against  them.  If  then 
you  prefix  a  false  or  delusive  title  to  a  bill,  as  far  as  m  you 
lies  you  help  to  deceive  the  [leople,  and  to  defraud  them  of 


*  K  Oiae  of  tlua  kmd  b  reported  in  Chitty*»  Pnctloc  of  the  Law. 
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their  right  of  petition^ — ^that  constitutional  and  important 
rights  which  has  been  granted  them  for  the  express  purpose 
of  preventing  themselves  from  being  oppressed  blindfold 
by  pernicious  and  tyrannical  laws !  The  deceptive  entitling 
then  of  bills  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated.  It  is  one  of 
the  ways, — indeed,  the  first  preliminary  step,  in  that  contra- 
band trade  occasionally  carried  on  in  the  two  Houses  of  the 
legislature, — ^by  which  laws  are  smuggled  into  the  statute- 
book  ;  and  when  once  there,  if  they  only  suit  the  personal 
interests  of  the  majority  of  the  legislators,  the  people  may 
petition,  as  we  aU  know,  long  enough  before  they  can  get 
them  repealed. 

With  respect  to  the  Bill  we  are  about  to  analyse,  had  the 
title  of  it  expressed  its  real  object  and  effect,  it  would  have 
run  thus :  *^  A  Bill  to  provide  for  the  access  of  Wwes,  living 
"  apart  from  their  Husbands,  to  their  Children   of  tender 

age.'^  Why  was  it  not  so  entitled  ?  Was  it  because  the 
other  title  was  less  likely  to  attract  public  attention  and  in- 
vestigation, and  foreseen  opposition,  such  as  the  Bill  was 
likely  to  meet  with,  in  limine,  had  its  real  object  been  gene- 
rally known?  To  steal  a  march  and  outdo  one's  enemies 
may  be  good  and  honest  policy  in  war,  against  a  hostile  army 
preparing  for  your  destruction ;  but  to  do  so  against  one's 
own  countrymen  in  time  of  peace,  while  professing  to  make 
laws  for  their  benefit,  and  bound  therefore  to  act  towards 
them  with  the  most  open  sincerity, — such  conduct  is  most 
dishonest  and  contemptible ;  though  how  little  this  truth  is 
felt  by  party-politicians,  the  record  of  their  practices,  during 
the  last  few  sessions  merely,  would  be  quite  enough  to  make 
manifest !  From  that  other  title  the  natural  inference  is,  that 
the  Bill,  if  passed  into  law,  would  act  equally,  and  be  equally 
equitable  in  its  action  upon  both  the  parents !  The  Bill  pro- 
fesses, on  its  face  and  front,  a  plausible  look  of  equity ;  where- 
as, in  reality,  in  its  body  it  contains,  as  we  shall  soon  see, 
none.  As  far  as  it  provides  relief  at  all,  it  is  all  on  one  side  j 
and  the  right  it  gives  to  one  party,  is  given  only  by  taking 
it  away  from  the  other. 

Now  we  think  that  it  would  have  been  more  honest  and 
manly  to  have  let  this  been  seen  at  once,  by  giving  the 
real  title  to  the  Bill, — the  title  expressive  of  its  real  ob- 
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ject.  If  you  propose  to  deprive  a  body  of  men,— in  this 
ease  no  less  a  body  than  all  the  men  married,  or  to  be  mar- 
ried, in  the  United  Kingdom, — of  a  long-established  right,  at 
all  events  let  them  have  all  due  warning  of  your  intention 
beforehand ;  and  whilst  you  are  bringing  in  a  Bill  to  disfran- 
chise them  by  law  of  their  right,  do  not,  at  any  rate,  at  the 
same  time  delude  the  unfortunate  subjects  of  your  legislation 
into  a  still  blinder  seciirity,  by  assuring  them,  in  a  speech  of 
plausible  special  pleading, — that  you  are  about  to  confer  upon 
them  a  great  blessing  and  favour !  We  think  also,  that  in  so  far 
as  married  or  marriageable  women  can  be  affected  by  this 
measure,  it  would  have  been  a  juster,  more  becoming,  more 
manly,  and  not  less  successful  policy,  for  the  defence  of  their 
interests,  to  have  entitled  the  Bill  rightly.  To  every  man  of 
honour  there  can  be  nothing  nearer  or  dearer  than  the  pre- 
servation of  the  just  rights  and  privileges  of  women,  espe- 
cially of  wives  and  mothers, — the  two  most  honourable  estates 
of  womanhood.  If  they  are  deprived  of  any  right  or  advan- 
tage which  they  ought  really  to  have,  which  they  have  ever 
had,  which  has  been  unjustly  taken  from  them,  or  which  the 
law  can  justly  give  to  them, — why  not  boldly  demand  that  it 
should  be  restored  or  given  ?  Instead  of  proposing  miserable 
'^palliatives*^  of  which  you  yourself  are  "ashamed*,*^  why 
not  at  once,  by  every  means  in  yoiu*  power, — the  true  and 
strong  entitling  of  the  Bill  being  one, — call  the  attention  of  the 
countrj'  to  the  existence  of  the  infamous  injustice  and  "  ty- 
mnny  which  one  sex  has  exerted  over  the  helplessness  of  the 
othert/'  and  demand  its  aboUtion  ?  What  more  legitimate 
demand^  or  one  that  could  so  warmly  excite  the  sympathy  of 
an  honourable  nation,  as  a  demand  for  the  legal  protection  of 
virtuous  and  oppressed  women  ?  What  bill  so  much  requires 
a  nation's  most  earnest  vigilance  and  consideration,  as  that 
which  j)roposes  to  change  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  fun- 
damental laws  of  society?  On  every  account  then,  public 
attention  ought  not  to  be  lulled  on  such  an  occasion,  but 
aroused  and  appealed  to.  If  the  cause  you  advocate  be  a  just 
one,  what  need  of  special  pleading,  or  a  sneaking-in  introduc- 
tion under  a  sham  title  ? 


*  From  the  speech  of  Sergeant  Talfourd  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  14t)i 
of  December.  f  Ibid. 
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Having  now  done  with  this  delusive  title,  which  would 
make  believe  that  the  Bill  is  intended  to  effect  something 
which  it  is  not,  we  shall  henceforth  consider  the  Bill  itself, 
and  what  it  really  is  intended  to  effect.  It  is  neither  mofe 
nor  less  than  a  Bill  to  give  to  a  certain  class  Of  women  a  new 
legal  right,  which  they  have  not  at  present,  nor  have  eVer  had 
before ;  and  it  will  be  our  duty  to  investigate  whether  this 
class  of  women  ought  to  have  this  right  given  to  them,  and 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  giving  it. 

We  wish  it  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  th6  reader,  that 
although  the  well-being  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  country  would  be  affected,  indirectly,  by  this  Bill,  pro- 
posing, as  it  does,  to  change  one  of  the  fiindamentfll  laws  oi 
society,  and  all  of  them,  whose  wives,  husbands,  parents  or 
relations,  are  living  apart,  directly, — still,  as  the  poorer  classes 
are  in  general  unable  to  separate,  even  if  they  would,  and 
(such  is  the  blessed  consistency  of  our  present  marriage-law) 
only  the  wealthy  can  afford  to  purchase  the  luxurious  right 
of  divorce,  or  mutual  separation,  it  will  be  the  aristocracy, 
principally,  whom  this  Bill  will  first  affect.  And  to  this  we 
request  the  more  attention,  because  as  they,  by  their  wealth, 
rank,  power  and  conspicuous  station,  have  an  incalculably 
greater  influence  over  the  morals  of  a  society,  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil,  than  any  other  class  in  it ;  any  law  that  di- 
rectly affects  their  morality  will  affect  so  much  the  more  ra- 
pidly that  of  the  whole  country. 

How  then  will  this  Bill  affect  them  and  the  country? 
Will  its  effect  be  a  good  one  ?  Will  its  operation  be  whole- 
some and  safe  ?  No.  We  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  if  passed 
into  law,  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  pernicious  and 
dangerous ;  and  for  the  reasons  following : 

I.  Because  it  is  in  its  tendency  directly  immoral. 
II.  Antichristian. 

III.  Unconstitutional  towards  the  whole  nation. 

IV.  Unjust  to  private  individuals. 
V.  Impracticable  in  its  operation. 

VI.  Ineffectual  to  accomplish  its  proposed  object. 
VII.  Full  of  the  grossest  inconsistence  and  absurdity,  both 
as  to  principle  and  practice,  from  beginning  to  end. 
I.  It  is  directly  immoral : 
T  2 
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1.  Because  it  tends  directly  to  favour  separations 
between  husband  and  wife. 

It  has  been  remarked,  by  a  profound  writer  on  the  spirit  of 
laws, — and  a  more  important  political  truth  was  never  ut- 
tered^— that  the  virtue,  virtus,  the  manly  power  and  moral 
integrity  of  a  nation,  upon  which  its  well-being  and  honour 
depend,  is  best  in  force  where  conjugal  faith  is  regarded  and 
held  in  esteem ;  and  that  the  surest  sign  of  social  corruption, 
the  most  infallible  prognostic  of  latent  weakness  and  ap- 
proaching decline,  is  to  be  seen  there,  where  the  marriage- 
tie  is  despised,  ridiculed,  and  commonly  violated.*  This  truth 
he  proves  by  an  appeal  to  fact y  from  a  survey  of  the  histories 
of  all  civilized  nations,  whose  history  has  come  down  to  us ; 
all  of  whom,  however  they  may  have  differed  in  other  re- 
spects, in  race,  language,  reUgion,  forms  of  polity,  and  all  the 
other  partial  facts  and  events  attending  the  rise  and  progress 
of  their  national  existence,  all  agree  in  tins ;  that  at  the  pe- 
riod of  their  decline  conjugal  faith  was  very  little  regarded, 
the  laws  relating  to  the  union  of  the  sexes  had  been  unduly 
relaxed,  and  separations  and  divorces  had  become  common 
phaenomena, — the  order  of  the  day  !  But  this  truth  he  might 
have  proved  quite  as  clearly  and  certainly  by  an  appeal  to 
reason ;  for  it  is  a  direct  logical  consequence  fix>m  incontro- 
vertible premises. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  well-being,  the  health  and 
strength,  and  happiness  and  honour  of  society  depend,  and 
must  depend,  upon  the  mutual  faith  of  its  members,  and 
upon  that  alone.  Now  of  all  faith,  that  due  by  a  wife  to 
her  husband  is  the  most  intimate  and  most  important.  It 
is  the  first  condition  and  pledge  of  faith  in  the  life  of  the 
family ;  without  it  the  family  could  not  exist ;  a  man  could 
not  know  which  were  his  own  children.  But,  as  the  family 
is  the  first  element  and  very  foundation  of  the  state, — the 
state  in  miniature, — and  the  state  itself  nothing  more  than  a 
system  of  co-ordinated  families,  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  chief 


*  •*  11  y  a  tant  (rimperfcctions,"  Montesquieu  \*Titea,  "  attaehces  u  la  pertc  tie 
]a  ycrtu  dans  les  feiuinos,  toute  leur  ante  en  est  si  fort  (legradve,ce  point  principal 
utc  en  fait  toiuhcr  tant  d'autres,  que  Ton  peut  rcgarder»  dans  un  6tkt  populaire, 
rincoutincnce  puhlique  comme  le  demier  den  malheun^tl  la  certitude  d'un  change^ 
jnent  dans  la  corutUution" 
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bond  of  the  faith  of  families  be  weakened,  the  faith  of  society 
at  large  is  weakened  in  the  same  degree.  The  state  thus  de- 
moralized in  the  very  elements  of  its  social  existence  loses  all 
its  moral  principle,  and  with  that  its  national  power.  For 
what  is  the  source  of  all  power,  national  or  individual,  but 
moral  principle,  which  is  but  another  name  for  faith  ?  What 
wonder  then,  when  that  is  gone,  that  nothing  remains  but 
weakness !  What  wonder,  when  conjugal  faith,  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  the  imion  and  happiness  of  famiUes.  has  become 
tainted  and  vitiated,  that  we  should  behold,  as  we  have  done, 
the  decline  and  downfall  of  the  mightiest  nations !  We  afiirm 
then  that  it  is  the  highest  interest  and  duty  of  a  state  to  up- 
hold and  guard  the  purity  and  honour  of  the  marriage  imion ; 
that  it  behoves  every  government,  as  a  matter  of  state-policy^ 
to  reprobate,  repress  and  prevent,  by  every  means  in  its 
power,  whatever  tends  to  destroy  that  sacred  institution. 

Now  separation  does,  ipso  facto^  practically,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  destroy  the  marriage.  It  is  a  direct  breach  of 
conjugal  faith — of  that  part  of  the  marriage  vow  by  which 
the  parties  covenant  to  Uve  together ;  it  is  a  complete  nulli- 
fication of  the  prime  condition  as  well  as  of  the  final  objects 
of  marriage ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  only  in  itself  perniciously 
immoral,  but  commonly  brings  after  it  a  train  of  still  more 
immoral  and  lamentable  consequences.  Consequently  it  is, 
and  so  it  has  been  ever  held,  by  all  the  best  and  wisest  of  phi- 
losophers and  legislators,  the  direct  interest  of  the  state  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  separation.* 

Now  it  is  notorious  that  one  of  the  strongest  hindrances  in 
all  cases,  in  many  the  very  strongest,  in  some  the  only  one, 
to  prevent  wives  from  lightly  separating  from  their  husbands, 

*  Indeed  in  the  former  and  better  ages  of  common  sense,  no  such  monstrous 
immorality  was  ever  by  law  even  admitted,  much  less  commarided,  as  SLpermaneni 
separation,  where  there  is  no  ho])e  or  possibility  of  reconcilement,  and  where 
the  unoffending  party  is  yet  prevented  by  law  from  again  marrying,  and  thus  de- 
prived of  most  of  his  highest  and  dearest  rights  as  a  human  being,  solely  because  of 
the  vicious  malignity  of  the  offender !  At  i)resent,  by  the  law  of  marriage  in  En- 
gland, there  is  no  effectual  remedy — no  remedy  at  all — in  the  case  of  a  malignant 
desertion,  although  this  desertion  be  in  itself,  ipso  facto,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  and 
ninety-ninc  times  out  of  a  hundred  it  lasts  till  the  death  of  the  malignant  or  of  his 
and  the  law's  victim,  a  complete  \iolation  of  the  marriage ;  and  although  it  might 
be  clearly  shown  that  the  passages  of  Scripture,  upon  which  these  stringent  bonds 
of  the  Canon  law  that  still  bind  us  are  framed,  have  been  grossly  misinterpreted 
and  abased  by  the  Popish  Caaonists. 
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is  the  knowledge  that  they  will  thereby  lose  their  maternal 
rights. 

This  at  all  times  has  been^  and  must  have  been^  a  safe- 
g^uard  to  preserve  the  institution  of  marriage,  most  important 
and  indispensable ;  but  it  is  now  more  so  than  ever !  For  for- 
merly other  preventions  against  separation  and  the  practical 
dissolution  of  marriage  existed,  which  exist  no  longer. 

The  old  common  law  of  England,  which,  in  entire  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  Christianity,  made  a  man^s  wife 
and  children  completely  dependent  upon  him, — ^placed  them, 
both  as  to  person  and  property,  completely  under  his  control, 
—and  made  him,  her  husband  and  their  father,  under  the 
severest  penalties,  responsible  for  their  good  conduct, — did 
thus  in  fact  make  an  effectual  prevention  against  separations ; 
for  it  thus  made  it  the  direct  material,  as  well  as  moral,  in- 
terest of  both  parties  not  to  separate.  The  wife,  except  in 
those  very  rare  cases  where  her  rich  relatives  and  friends 
would  undertake  to  maintain  her,  could  not,  unless  where 
her  husband^s  misconduct  would  in  the  eye  of  the  law  justify 
her  for  doing  so,  separate  herself  from  him.  Nor  could  the 
husband  separate  himself  from  her,  except  indeed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  supporting  two  establishments,  and  the  serious  an- 
noyance and  injury  he  was  liable  to  by  being  still  responsible, 
at  any  or  every  moment,  for  the  consequences  of  his  wifc^s 
misconduct,  although  he  himself  could  derive  no  personal 
advantage  from  her  good  conduct,  but  remained  deprived  of 
the  assistance  and  domestic  comfort  of  her  society,  as  well  as 
of  the  hope  of  legitimate  sons  and  heirs  in  case  that  he  had 
none,  or  that  those  he  had  should  die. 

But  now,  through  the  changes  that  have  been  since  made 
in  the  law,  (whether  on  accoxmt  of  the  greater  hazards  and 
more  sudden  changes  as  to  property,  wliich  the  more  ex- 
tended development  of  commerce  has  brought  along  with 
it,  or  whether  from  any  other  cause,  it  is  not  necessary  to  in- 
quire here,)  the  wife  has  in  fact,  in  very  many  cases,  become, 
but  for  this  one  restraint  over  her,  entirely  independent  of 
her  husband.  The  husband,  though  still  responsible  for  his 
wife's  conduct,  though  still  liable  to  answer  for  debts  con- 
tracted or  torts  done  by  her,  (for  which  she  herself  cannot  be 
imprisoned  or  touched,)  though  the  safety  of  his  domestic 
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peace^  property^  personal  honour^  and  happiness  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  her  misconduct^  especially  when  carried  out  to  the 
extreme  length  of  separation,  has  not  the  smallest  available 
power  by  law  to  prevent  it !  At  present,  if  the  wife  be  only 
made  by  her  marriage  settlement  in  any  sufficient  degree  in- 
dependent of  her  husband, — as  amongst  the  higher  and  more 
influential  classes  of  society  is  generally  the  case, — she  can  at 
any  moment,  with  or  without  any  justifiable  cause,  separate 
herself  from  him;  and  he  has  not  the  smallest  legal  power  to 
prevent  it.  The  law,  indeed,  unless  she  be  opehly  convicted 
of  adultery  in  a  court  of  justice,  has  bound  the  husband  to 
her  indissolubly  for  life ;  but  the  sole  remedy  which  it  Has 
given  to  him  to  compel  her  to  live  tmth  him,  and  perform  her 
part  of  the  marriage  contract,  is  an  action  in  the  ecclesiastical 
court  "for  the  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,'*  the  penal  sanc- 
tion of  which  is  the  imprisonment  of  the  party  offending,  i.  e. 
N.B.  when  caught !  But  this  action  is  not  only  in  itself  so 
despicable  and  odious  to  the  moral  feelings  of  every  honour- 
able man,  but  induces  also,  as  its  necessary  consequence,  such 
long,  uncertain,  expensive,  and  ofttimes  scandalous  litigation, 
that  it  is  very  rarely  resorted  to.  In  99  cases  out  of  100,  the 
remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease !  The  result  is,  that 
at  best  this  action,  as  a  remedy,  can  hardly  ever  be  resorted  to. 

But  the  delinquent  wife  may  make  it  at  any  moment  she 
pleases  utterly  useless  and  impossible  to  resort  to  it.  For  if 
only,  being  now  by  the  law  permitted  to  be  independent  as 
to  property  of  her  husband,  she  chooses  to  go  abroad,  to 
Paris,  or  Naples,  or  any  other  of  those  agreeable,  convenient 
English  colonies  on  the  continent,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  English  law,  the  process  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  cannot 
even  be  served  on  her ;  and  she  may  laugh  in  her  sleeve  at 
husbands  and  lawyers,  and  apparitors  and  divines,  and  all  who 
profess  still  to  maintain,  as  a  high  point  of  Christian  morahty, 
the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  union,  the  performance  of 
marriage  duties,  (the  sine  qua  nan  condition  for  which  is  that 
the  parties  shall  live  in  general  together,)  and  the  principle 
that  a  wife  shall  be  held  dependent  on  her  husband,  and  the 
husband  responsible  for  her  conduct;  and  who  have  yet 
made  the  wife  independent  in  property,  and  given  her  the 
power  and  means  to  go  ad  libitum  to  live,  without  her  bus- 
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band^  when  and  where  she  pleases ;  nay,  even  in  places,  e.  g. 
tlijit  very  same  Paris  or  Naples,  where  marriage  is  so  com- 
monly violated,  that  the  vialation  of  it  is  looked  upon  rather 
a«  a  piquant  pastirnc  than  as  a  heinous  crime,  and  where  an 
English  woman  may  indulge  with  impunity  any  fimcy  or  pas- 
sion that  comes  into  her  head. 

Is  this  an  exaggeration  ?  Would  to  heaven  it  were !  Do 
English  women  separated  from  their  husbands  and  hving 
abroad  never  indulge  with  impunity  their  vicious  passions  and 
fancies  ?  Would  to  heaven  they  did  not !  But  those  who 
have  been  at  Paris  or  Naples  or  Rome  or  Vienna  could  un- 
happily tell  the  English  public  a  verj^  ditFerent  story.  Tlicre 
are  many  English  women,  ay^  and  some  who  were  once  En- 
glish peeresses^  now  li\ing  abroad^  whose  conduct  is  a  »can- 
dalum  gentihusy  an  European  scandal — a  scandal  even  in  those 
countries  where  people  are  not  easily  scandalized;  and  yet 
these  separated  wives,  such  is  the  sovereign  might  of  wealth 
and  fashion,  still  receive  and  are  received  in  society.  And 
are  there  not,  to  come  a  little  nearer  home, — are  there  no  se- 
parated wives  living  in  England,  whose  conduct  has  been  and 
is  at  this  time  a  public  scandal,  (though  perhaps  they  may 
not,  as  those  others,  have  been  caught,  flagrante  delicto^  in 
the  verj^  fact  of  adulter)'  or  convicted  of  that,  but  aix*  scanda- 
lously immoral  in  another  way,)  and  who  are  yet  rerrlvoJ  nmX 
countenanced  ? 

That  in  this  state  of  the  marriage  law  and  of  public  opinion 
septu'ations  should  not  be  imcommon,  is  no  wonder !  But, 
if  the  law,  and  \^'ith  the  law  the  integrity  of  public  opinion, 
be  still  more  relaxed  and  weakened,  that  separations  will  be- 
come still  more  common  is  certain. 

If  this  last  and  strongest  and  only  eftectual  prevention  still 
existing  against  separation,  (viz,  the  certain  assurance  in  the 
mind  of  every  wife,  that,  if  she  will  desert  her  husband's  house, 
the  sphere  of  her  duties,  and,  be  it  ever  remembered,  the  ofi/y 
jiTOper  home  of  his  children,  she  does  ipso  facto  lose  llie  right 
of  access  to  them,) — if  this  prevention  be  onc<*  t^ikcn  away,  it 
is  as  certain  as  snj^hing  ui  the  whole  world  of  direct  cause 
and  effect,  that  separations  will  increase !  You  caimot  tlimi- 
nisfi  the  checks  to  licentiousness  without  in<Teasing  the 
chances  of  their  occurrence !  You  cannot  take  aufay  the  least 
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of  the  safegttards  of  domestic  virtue  without  an  injury  topub^ 
Uc  morality.  What  madness  then  and  atrocious  wickedness 
it  would  be  to  take  away,  not  merely  the  least,  not  merely  one 
out  of  a  nimiber,  but  the  greatest,  the  last,  the  only  remaining 
bar  against  the  outbreak  of  ever-tempting  lusts,  and  then  hope 
that  they  will  afterwards  restrain  themselves  on  account  of 
your  impotent  good  wishes,  and  unheeded  sermons,  and  vain 
regrets !  As  well  might  you  expect,  when  you  have  unbarred 
the  cages  of  so  many  wild  beasts,  that  they  will  remain  quietly 
in  them  at  the  vash  of  their  keepers !  For  never  was  there  a 
truer  or  more  striking  saying  than  that  of  the  old  Christian 
philosopher : — Human  passions  and  lusts  are,  as  it  were,  so 
many  wild  beasts,  and  every  one  carries  about  in  him  a  den 
of  them.  Therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislator  to  govern 
and  temper  them  by  just  laws ;  restraining  the  imdue  out- 
break of  them  by  certain  painful  and  shameful  punishments, 
and  encouraging  the  useful  and  virtuous  exercise  of  them,  by 
certain  pleasant  and  honourable  rewards :  for  when  rightly 
tempered,  to  use  the  words  of  our  divine  Milton,  when 
"  rightly  tempered,  the  passions  within  us  are  the  very  ingre- 
dients of  virtue/^  Whereas  if  you  remove — as  Mr.  Serjeant 
Talfourd,  with  his  silly  intemperate  sentimentality  would  wish 
to  persuade  our  legislators  to  remove — the  bars  and  obstacles 
to  their  excess,  you  make  them  incontinently  and  inevitably 
the  direct  instruments,  the  very  ingredients  of  vice.  From 
the  most  useful  and  mansuete  of  animals,  you  will  make  them 
the  most  useless  and  injurious.  Like  the  horses  let  loose  by 
the  Spaniards  in  the  wild  delicious  prairies  of  the  new  world, 
they  will  run  headlong  into  every  species  of  riot  and  untame- 
able  licence. — "  Date  frenos,"  said  the  wisest,  noblest,  and 
most  \drtuous  of  the  Romans,  M.  P.  Cato,  when  pleading 
as  consul  before  the  Roman  Senate  on  this  very  subject  of  the 
rights  of  the  sexes,  against  a  law  (although  not  half  so  iniqui- 
tous and  immoral  as  this  one,)  which  the  Tribunes  of  the 
People,  instigated  by  the  influence  of  certain  loose  ladies  of 
that  day,  and  by  the  hope  of  gaining  popularity  for  them- 
selves, had  brought  in — as  others  of  the  same  tendency  and 
by  the  same  means  were  brought  in  afterwards! — under  the 
specious  pretext  of  redressing  the  grievances  of  women  \  but 
which  in  fact  were  laws  tending  to  relax  the  marriage  tie;  and 
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which  thus  occasioned  gradually  the  thorough  demoralization^ 
and  ultimately  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire : — ^^  Date 
frenos  impotenti  naturae,  et  indomito  animali,  et  sperate  ipsas 
modiun  licentiae  facturas,  nisi  vos  feceritis  V' 

For  observe,  that  at  present  this  provision  of  the  law  acts 
as  a  hindrance  against  separations  in  many  ways.  Firsts  the 
natural  feelings  of  every  mother,  not  utterly 'devoid  of  aU  na- 
tural affection,  tend  to  prevent  her  from  deserting  her  chil- 
dren, and  consequently  tend  to  prevent  her  fh>m  lightly  sepa- 
rating herself  from  her  husband,  in  whose  care  and  custody, 
and  under  the  safeguard  of  whose  roof,  God  and  the  law  have 
rightly  placed  them. 

When  all  else  Has  failed  to  dissuade  a  woman  in  some  mo- 
ment of  ungovernable  passion  from  deserting  the  sphere  of 
her  duties;  when  kindness,  and  advice,  and  entreaties,  and 
warnings,  from  her  husband  and  her  own  family,  have  all 
been  used  in  vain ;  when  all  else  has  failed,  the  natural  feel- 
ings of  a  mother  will  sometimes  powerfully  affect  her.  How 
is  it  possible  she  can  consent  to  lose  her  dear  little  ones ! 
There  are  many  women,  as  every  one  knows,  who,  demo- 
ralized by  immoral  books,  bad  example,  or  the  corrupting 
influence  and  advice  of  frail  and  successful  friends,  have 
already  but  very  lax  notions  of  their  conjugal  and  maternal 
duties,  and  would  not  scrujile  to  go  to  still  greater  lengths, 
even  to  the  very  extremes  of  vice,  but  for  the  fear  of  sacri- 
ficing for  ever  their  children.  Knowing  that  their  natural 
home  is  their  father's  house,  if  the  mother  still  wishes  to  have 
their  society,  she  must  stay  there ;  and  if  so,  whilst  there, 
it  is  manifestly  her  interest  as  well  as  her  duty  to  do  every- 
thing to  promote  peace  and  harmony.  Tliis  fact  alone  pre- 
vents many  useless  quarrels  and  malignant  provocations,  many 
rash  or  deliberately  immoral  separations,  elopements  and  adul- 
teries. We  repeat  it,  when  all  other  moral  influence  has  failed, 
and  she  is  on  the  very  point  of  deserting  her  husband's  house, 
and  of  thus  o])enly,  unconcealably  and  undeniably  violating 
all  her  conjugal  duties,  the  innocent  look  of  a  little  child, 
whom,  if  she  does  the  deed  of  infamy  she  is  about  to  do,  she 
knows  she  is  looking  at  for  the  last  timcy — the  thought  of  this 
will  yet  ofUimes  recall  her  to  her  duty,  and  preserve  her  from 
the  abyss  of  guilt  and  misery  she  was  about  to  plunge  into. 
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The  holy  instincts  of  nature  then^  combined  with  the  law 
which  has  placed  her  children  under  the  control  of  their  father^ 
tend  to  retain  a  wife  in  her  natural  and  proper  sphere  of  duty, 
the  home  of  her  husband,  and  to  make  her,  whilst  there, 
cheerfully  perform  her  conjugal  obligations,  and  preserve  her 
faith  inviolate. 

But  if  now  this  immoral  Bill  should  be  passed, — ^^hich 
God  forbid! — and  women  be  able,  though  separated  and 
choosing  to  live  apart  from  their  husbands,  still  to  have  the 
right  of  access  to  their  children,  what  should  prevent  them, 
if  they  are  independent  in  other  respects,  from  separating, 
upon  the  first  whim  of  dislike  against  their  husbands,  or  the 
first  inclination  of  passion  for  any  other  man  ? 

But  again,  this  same  consideration,  viz.  that  if  she  will  se- 
parate, she  must  sacrifice  her  children,  influences  a  wife  to  her 
own  benefit  on  other  grounds.  It  makes  her  perceive,  and 
constantly  reminds  her  of  that  most  important  practical  truth, 
which  by  many  women  would  else  be  forgotten  or  denied;  viz. 
that  there  is  the  most  intimate  connection  between  the  per- 
formance of  conjugal  and  maternal  duties,  and  that  no  woman 
can  really  well  perform  the  latter  without  performing  the  for- 
mer also ;  no  woman  can  be  a  good  mother  to  her  husband^s 
children  who  is  a  bad  wife  to  her  husband  himself;  and  in 
short,  that  if  she  will  deliberately  and  completely  violate  all 
her  conjugal  obligations,  as  she  does  by  separation,  she  cannot 
do  that  without  at  the  same  time  deliberately  and  completely 
violating  all  her  maternal.  This  last  fact,  (being  indeed  what 
Lord  Bacon  calls  an  ultimate  instance, — one  of  ^^  the  instances 
ofalliance  or  union,"* — the  best  and  most  decisive  of  all  the 

*  The  whole  passage  of  that  great  philosopher,  who  had  ever  an  eye  to  the  laws 
and  relations  of  both  worlds,  though  he  was  there  writing  ostensibly  only  of  the 
processes  of  the  world  natural,  is  so  singiUarly  illustrative  of  tlie  mental  ^irocess 
that  in  these  cases  takes  place  in  the  moral  one,  that  for  the  satisfaction  and  gra- 
tification of  our  readers  we  here  subjoin  it. 

"  Inter  pnerogativas  iustantiarum  ponemus  loco  decimo  tcrtio  Instantias  Foederis 
sive  Uuionis.  Ebc  sunt  quae  coufundunt  et  adunant  naturas,  qux  earutimaniur  esse 
heterotjenecp ;  et  pro  talibus  notantur  et  signantur  per  divmones  recepieu"  (for  in 
itancC;  such  commonly  received  divisions  as  writers  on  moral  philosophy,  for 
convenience  sake,  have  made  between  the  duties  of  wife  and  mother :  and  thus  the 
Milgar  mass  of  their  readers,  who  are  unable  to  conceive  any  division  but  what 
u  a  separation,  are  deluded  into  the  gross  belief  that  such  duties  are  separate,  and 
separable,  and  heterogeneous).  •*  At  Instantia:  Fcederis  ostenduni  operationes  et 
effectWy  quae  deputantur  alicm  ex  illis  heterogeneis  ut  propria,  competere  ctiam 
aliis  ex  heterogeneis,  ut  cpnvincatur  ista  heterogenea,  (quae  in  opinione  est,)  vera 
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tests  and  warnings  of  truth,)  shows  the  truth  to  her  in  such  a 
strong  and  piercing  light,  that  she  cannot  evade  it,  as  she  was 
willing  to  do  in  the  intermediate  cases  where  it  was  less  appa- 
rent. Many  a  woman,  though  she  passes  her  life  in  a  round  of 
the  most  frivolous  and  heartless  dissipation, — a'  fashionable 
gad-about  abroad,  and  a  termagant  gad-fly  at  home, — still  fan- 
cies, however  bad  a  wife  she  may  be,  that  she  is  a  very  good 
mother.    To  be  placed  under  control,  and  required  by  religion 
and  law  to  obey,  is  detestable  * ;  but  to  have  the  power  of  com- 
manding without  responsibility  is  agreeable.     Her  husband 
therefore  is  odious  to  her ;  but  she  feels  some  maternal  affec- 
tion and  pride  for  her  children.   Beautiful  and  nicely-dressed 
children  are  interesting  things,  which  it  is  extremely  comme 
ilfaut  for  her  to  have  about  her !     Besides,  they  give  her 
very  little  trouble.     Placed  under  the  charge  of  some  supe- 
rior well-paid  nurse  or  governess, — persons  of  excellent  mo- 
rals,— the  mother  visits  them,  or  has  them  brought  into  her,  as 
a  source  of  amusement  and  delassementy  when  she  has  nothing 
better  to  do.     Perhaps  during  the  whole  twenty-foiu*  hours 
she  sees  them  for  one  or  two.    And  because  she  sees  them,— 
what  she  docs  for  them  may  be  literally  next  to  nothing, — 
but  because  she  is  in  the  same  house  with  them,  and  sees 
them  about  her  when  she  wants  them,  and  hears  them  praised, 
(thanks  to  the  good  nurture  of  the  governess  or  bonne,)  she 
believes,  herself,  that  she  performs  admirably  all  her  maternal 
duties,  and  her  visitors  believe  so  too  !    But  when  she  is  about 
actually  to  leave  her  husband,  and  children,  even  her  eyes  be- 
come opened ;  and  she  sees  that,  if  she  does  that,  she  will  not 
be  performing  even  f/te  appearance  of  her  duties  !   By  her  own 
deliberate  removal  she  will  have  made  it  impossible  for  her  to 
perform  even  the  least  attention  of  duty  either  to  her  husband 
or  to  her  children.     Then  the  intimate  and  inseparable  con- 
nexion of  the  duties  of  a  Mother  and  a  Wife  rushes  upon  her 
mind.  She  sees  that  if  she  violates  the  one  completely,  she 
is  also  completely  violating  the  other ;  and  the  sight  of  this 


non  esse,  aut  esHentialis ;  sed  nil  aliud  este  quain  modificatio  naturof  cotnmunut. — 
Optimi  itaque  suiit  umis  ad  olevaiuluiu  ct  evclieiiduiu  inteUectum^  et  ad  toUenduin 
iarroM,''  (such  as  those  with  which  imiuoral  women  mask  their  conscienrcs  from 
their  own  view  hi  these  affairs,)  "  et  simulacra  renim,  prout  occurrunt  et  prodeuut 
penonatac  in  suhstantiia  concretw." — Nov.  Oriy.  Ub.  ii.  c.  35. 
*  See  the  Postscript. 
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not  only  restrains  her  from  a  rash  act  of  separation^  but 
probably  brings  her  back  to  a  truer  and  better  sense  even  of 
her  duties  towards  her  husband. 

This  placing  the  children  then  by  law  under  the  sole  cus- 
tody of  the  father  is  a  moral  power ;  it  has  a  direct  moral 
influence  to  prevent  separation^  and  to  engage  wives  and 
mothers  to  perform  their  duty ;  will  you  now  destroy  it? 

Again,  the  same  consideration  restrains  a  wife  from  un- 
justifiable separation,  or  other  acts  of  immorality,  on  account 
of  her  own  personal  interest  and  reputation.  For  although 
the  desertion  by  a  wife  merely  of  her  husband,  where  she  is 
well  off  for  property  and  friends,  may  not  in  any  degree 
materially  injure  her,  yet  the  desertion  of  her  children  al- 
ways does.  If  a  wife  who  has  no  children  and  an  inde- 
pendent settlement,  chooses  to  separate  herself  from  her  hus- 
band, she  can  do  so  at  any  moment  with  impunity.  Sup- 
pose she  has  no  just  cause  for  separation — none  of  the 
ordinary  complaints  against  her  husband,  as  of  suspected 
incontinence,  &c.,  by  which  women  who  separate  are  wont  to 
justify  themselves,  she  has  only  to  assume  a  high  tone,  refuse 
to  condescend  to  enter  into  any  such  petty  details,  merely 
employ  the  argmnents  that  Serjeant  Talfourd,  the  fi:amer  of 
this  Bill,  has  so  aptly  prepared  for  her  or  any  other  vicious 
wife  who  likes  to  use  them,  and  say  that  "  It  was  impossible 
any  longer  to  live  with  such  a  man  !"  "  that  she  w^as  secretly 
ill-treated!^^  and  "under  moral  torture?^  This  accusation 
may  be  the  truth,  or  very  likely  it  may  be  an  atrocious  false- 
hood ;  but,  be  it  true  or  false,  no  one  can  disprove  it ;  no  one 
can  tell,  until  details  are  stated,  what  passes  between  husband 
and  wife.  And  therefore  as  society  admits  "  moral  torture,^^ 
in  the  case  where  it  really  exists,  to  be  a  valid  excuse  for  se- 
paration, and  cannot  discriminate  between  that  and  other 
cases  where  also  it  is  pleaded,  it  is  obliged  to  admit  it  in  all ! 
The  consequence  is,  that  a  woman  who  chooses  to  separate 
merely  from  her  husband  has  always  an  excuse  for  it ;  and  if 
only  she  has  had  the  cunning  prudence  to  keep  up  for  her- 
self the  outside  show  of  moral  decency  and  decorum,  and  to 
cast  out  against  him,  at  the  right  time  and  place,  as  such 
women  know  so  well  how  to  do,  the  odious  accusation  of 
having  inflicted  upon  her  "  moral  torture,^'  she  is  pitied  rather 
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than  blamed  for  separating!  and  society  receives  her  us 
readily  as  ever !  We  have  our  eye  at  this  moment  upon  in- 
numerable instances^  as  well  in  this  country  as  abroad^  where 
wives  who  have  chosen  to  separate  have  been  and  are  still 
received  in  the  world  just  as  they  were  before ;  as  if  nothing 
had  happened !  as  if  they  were  in  the  daily  performance  of  all 
their  conjugal  duties  as  faithfully  as  the  most  virtuous  of 
their  sex  1 

But  in  the  case  of  married  women  who  have  children^  and 
still  separate,  there  no  doubt  is  a  great  difference.  Undoubt- 
edly, at  present,  and  this  mainly  because  at  present  the  law 
affixes  to  a  mother's  desertion  of  her  little  ones  the  merited 
punishment  and  disgrace  of  non-access,  these  are  looked  on 
by  society  with  a  different  eye, — just  and  well  that  it  is  so ! — 
and  except  some  few,  who  either  on  account  of  their  hus- 
bands' notorious  bad  treatment  of  them,  or  by  their  own  di- 
stinguished talents,  wealth,  personal  attractions  or  political 
connexions,  still  manage  to  keep  up  an  equivocal  position  in 
society,  the  most  of  them  are  branded  in  public  opinion,  as 
mothers,  who  can  lightly  desert  their  offspring,  ought  to  be. 
The  excuses,  true  or  false,  of  secret  cruel  treatment  and  "  mo- 
ral torture,^'  by  which  they  could  justify  to  the  world  their 
separation  from  their  husbands,  cannot  avail  them  here.  For 
here  the  wrong,  the  desertion  of  sacred  duty,  is  all  on  one 
side,  without  even  the  shadow  of  an  excuse,  from  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  other,  to  justify  or  palliate  it.  The  innocent  little 
children  of  tender  age  cannot  have  "  morally  tortured,"  can- 
not have  acted  cruelly  to  their  deserting  mother !  This  is 
palpable.  The  desertion  of  little  children  by  their  mother  is 
such  a  godless  and  inhuman  crime,  that  no  one,  however  in 
other  respects  abandoned,  however  lax  his  views  may  be  as 
to  the  breach  or  omission  of  a  wife's  conjugal  duty,  will  dare 
at  present  to  justify  this  !  Except  in  the  case  where  she  was 
actually  compelled  to  leave  them,  where  she  has  the  fullest 
proof  that  she  was  justified  in  doing  so, — and  hardly  anything 
can  justify  a  mother  for  such  conduct !  the  fact  of  a  mother's 
deserting  her  little  ones  is  infamous !  and  carries  more  or  less 
of  infamy  with  it  to  the  woman  who  has  done  the  deed*. 

*  Tliis  is  tlie  cause  why  even  adulteresses,  in  order  to  palliate  their  crime,  profess 
in  general  to  b«;\'e  itill  an  intense  affection  for  their  offspring.    Hence  alto  more 
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And  this  is  seen  and  felt^  and  a  most  powerful  hindrance  it  is 
to  prevent  separations. 

But  if  now  you  take  away  this  hindrance^  what  else  will 
there  be  to  prevent  them  ? 

If  now  this  important  provision  of  the  law  be  undermined; 
if  by  the  decision  of  the  British  legislature^  of  the  presumed 
conservators  of  the  public  morality,  it  shall  have  been  made 
lawful  and  easy  for  a  wife  to  desert  her  husband  and  children 
at  any  moment,  and  yet  after  this  desertion  of  all  her  sacred 
duties,  a  desertion  so  prima  facie  and  palpably  wrong  and 
infamous,  to  have  a  prima  facie  right  of  access  to  them,— to 
have  a  right  to  go  and  demand  of  one  of  the  honoured  Judges 
of  the  land  his  order  that  she,  thus  publicly  self-stigmatized 
by  her  own  public  desertion,  and  not  publicly  cleared,  (for  all 
this,  observe,  respecting  the  Judge^s  order,  and  the  grounds 
of  it,  is  to  be  done  in  private,  in  the  Judge^s  chamber,)  shall 
have  the  same  right  as  is  granted  by  the  law  of  God  and  man 
to  the  most  \drtuous  and  blameless  of  wives  and  mothers,  as 
their  highest  possible  reward!  such  a  confusion  in  public 
opinion  as  to  the  first  and  most  sacred  relations,  rights  and 
duties  of  Ufe,  such  a  demoralization  of  public  principle  will 
take  place,  as  was  never  before  seen  in  this  country. 

By  the  law  of  God,  the  law  of  pure  justice  and  reason, 
right  and  duty  are  correlative,  co-existent  and  inseparable ; 
and  this  inseparable  connexion  between  them  God  himself 
has  made  to  be  the  very  foundation  and  support  of  all  moral- 
ity. The  surest  way  then  to  destroy  all  morality  is  to  se- 
parate them ;  the  surest  way  to  demoralize  any  moral  being, 
individual  or  national,  and  to  confound  all  his  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong,  is  to  allow  him  by  law  to  retain  and  enjoy  rights 


especially  it  is  that  separated  Trives — who  have  not  been  giiilty  or  at  least  not  con- 
victed of  adultery, — but  whose  conduct,  nevertheless,  has  been  so  outrageously  bad 
as  to  render  the  separation  unavoida])le,  are  the  first  after  that  separation  to  profess 
the  intensest  affection  for  theirs ;  and  to  complain  bitterly  of  the  trronff  they  suffer  in 
having  their  cliildren  /om,  that  is  the  sentimental  phrase,  torn  away  from  them. 
Thus  they  endeavour  to  cast  into  the  shade  the  enormity  of  their  vice  by  setting  up 
in  the  balance  against  it,  the  enormity  of  their  maternal  griefs ! — ^as  if  a  woman  who 
really  loved  her  children  would  ever  separate  from  them,  unless  actually  forced  to 
do  so.  Nevertheless  these  delinquents,  in  order  to  interest  the  public  and  get 
people  to  sympathise  with  them,  then  raise  an  outcry  against  the  harshness  of 
the  law  that  deprives  them  of  access  to  their  husbands  children,  when  all  the 
while  it  is  they  themselves  who  have  sacrificed  them,  and  by  their  misconduct 
deprived  themselves  of  them* 
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without  the  performance  of  their  correspondiJig  duUen*  Thifi 
enjoyment  of  rights  mthout  the  performance  of  duty  is^  in 
fiict,  en  derniere  analyse^  immorality,  the  very  essence  of  im- 
morality itself;  and  never  before  in  this  country  has  there 
been  so  gross  an  attempt  made  to  legitimate  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment Uiis  godless  vmprinciple,  Nevery  until  the  concoction 
of  this  immoral  Cu8ti>dy  of  Infants'  Bill,  has  it  been  attempted 
to  cstablisli  by  law  the  maxim  that  the  mother  may  desert  the 
liphere  of  her  mutemal  duties  and  yet  enjoy  lur  inuternal 
rights.  If  there  be  any  duties  which  iii  themselves  are  most 
sacred,  and  which  it  behoves  the  legislature  to  preserve  for 
Uie  preservation  of  the  well-being  of  the  state,  they  are  tlie 
domestic  duties  of  wives  and  mothers ;  for  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  these  duties  the  good  education  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration^  the  hope  of  the  state  depetuLs, 

It  is  hard  enough,  by  all  the  sanctions  that  you  can  affix  of 
reward  and  ]>unishment,  to  malce  people  do  their  duty.  For 
duties,  especially  domestic  ones,  cannot  be  done  without  roN- 
stant  personal  care  and  watclifulncss  and  trouble,  llie  very 
obligation  of  a  wife  to  live  with  her  husband  and  children  ne- 
cessarily imposes  upon  her,  as  it  does  upon  him,  considerable 
inconveniences  and  restrictions  as  to  her  own  personal  gratifi- 
cations. It  is  manifest  that  drives  li\ing  sepai'Jited  ai*e  much 
more  at  liberty  to  follow  theu*  own  inclinations.  Therefore, 
to  comiterbalance  this,  and  place  the  material  advantages,  on 
the  whole,  on  the  side  of  \irtue  and  duty,  Providence  has 
wisely  ordained  that  the  enjoyment  of  maternal  righU  and 
prixileges,  the  first  of  wliich  is  the  right  of  access  to  their 
children,  should  be  the  highest  actual  reward  for  the  perform* 
ancc  of  maternal  duties,  the  first  of  Avliich  (the  condition  xint* 
qud  non  of  the  rest),  is  the  living  together  with  them^  and 
consequently  with  her  husband,  their  father  and  natural  pro- 
tector. Thus  inseparably  has  God  united  the  duties  of  a 
wife  and  mother* 

Is  such  an  important  and  tmiversal  law^  as  this  to  be  now 
for  the  first  time  infringed  and  excepted  to?  For  if  now, 
subverting  the  onler  of  Providence,  you  set  up  by  tlus  Bill 
the  contrary  ]>rinciplcy  and  fdlow  women  who  are  not  Uving 
with  their  children  still  to  have  access  Ijo  them,  what  do  you 
but  destroy  the  Divine  reward  uf  domestic  virtuc>  and  place 
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on  the  same  level  woniien  who  do  their  dutjr  and  thoae  who 
da  it  not?  What  God  has  made  to  be  the  reward  of  virtue, 
will  you  now  make  to  lie  the  reward  of  vice  ? 

It  is  true,  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  wives  who 
live  with  their  htisbaiids  do  ftilfil  all  their  duties  to  their  chil- 
dren 5  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  those  who  are  living  apart 
from  them  do  not  and  cannot  fnlfil  any  of  them.  The  very 
objects,  to  whom  their  duty  is  due,  are  no  longer  present  to 
receive  its  pertbrmance.  These  mothers  have  themselves 
withdi'awn  themselves  from  the  sphere  of  their  duties. 

Nt)r  can  any  partial  access^  such  as  this  impracticable  BiU 
proposes  to  give,  remedy  that.  For  be  it  ever  remembered, 
that  the  duty  of  a  mother  is  not  a  thing  partial,  to  begin  or 
cease  at  any  given  day  or  hour,  at  the  order  or  opinion  of 
some  thiM  indifferent  Judge  out  of  the  family,  when,  and 
where,  and  how  he  may  please ;  but  a  duty  of  coniinuous 
care,  and  watchfulness,  and  trouble  above  all  trouble,  with 
which  it  nourishes,  and  supjjorts,  and  guides,  and  defends 
the  tender  child  at  every  moment  of  ita  existence,  by  day  and 
night*  Such  a  holy  and  universal  duty  as  this  is  not  to  be 
replaced — it  is  a  mockery  to  dream  of  replacing  it — by  any 
chance  occasional  intercourse  such  as  this  tnmipery  Bill  pro- 
poses  to  allow.  You  might  as  well  infer  that  a  chance  meet- 
ing, a  morning  call  or  appointment,  is  a  performance  of  the 
parental  duty !  The  duty  of  a  mother  is  one  great  Whole, 
and  it  can  only  be  done  by  a  mother  who  is,  or  can  be,  by 
her  directing  mind,  constantly  present  with  her  child !  A 
woman,  therefore,  by  this  Bill  will  not  be  enabled,  as  the 
framcrs  of  it  would  wish  to  make  out,  to  {jerform  the  duty  of 
a  mother,  but  only  to  enjoy  the  right  of  disturbing  the  eter- 
nally-established and  indisputable  rights  of  the  father ! 

What  else  can  be  the  consequence  of  such  an  immoral  act 
of  legislation  but  to  make  wives  see  that  it  is  no  longer  worth 
the  trouble  of  a  continuous  and  careful  performance  of  the 
anxious  and  troublesome  duties  of  a  mother,  when  the  same 
privileges,  rights,  and  re\varda  which  their  performance  alone 
used  formerly  to  confer,  can  henceforth  be  had  by  virtue  of  a 
Judge's  order,  without  any  such  trouble  at  all  ?  For  henceforth 
every  wife  separated  from  her  husband,  who  can  only  get  a 
Judge's  order,  will  be  whitewashed  and  justified  in  the  eyes 
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of  society  for  her  sepiii*atioii.  For  will  she  not  be  able  to 
retort  triumphantly  against  all  the  impugtiers  of  her  delii^- 
quency,  "  Here  is  an  impartial  umpire,  one  of  the  learned 
and  upright  Judges  of  the  land,  who  declares  by  his  order  of 
access  that  I  am  not  at  all  to  blame ;  that  I  had  a  right  to 
leave  my  husband?  What  better  justification  cau  any 
demand  or  desire?*^ 

And  now  that,  with  the  exception  of  convicted  adultercsftesT 
who  are  expressly  excluded  by  the  4th  ckuse  of  the  Art, 
almost  every  wife  separated  from  her  husband  will  be  able 
through  her  Attorney  and  Counsel  to  obtain  an  onler  of  ac- 
cess, we  shall  proceed  to  show;  and  we  request  the  riMtilpr^a 
particular  attention  to  tliis  important  point* 

First  of  all,  the  Judge,  in  obedience  to  the  law,  of  which" 
he  is  the  interpreter,  must  admit  the  validity  of  the  principle 
which  this  Bill,  if  passed  into  law,  will  for  the  first  time  c»la- 
blish,  viz,,  that  women  living  apart  from  their  hushanils  have 
yet  a  pynma  facie  right  to  liave  access  to  their  children*  But 
if  he  admits  this  in  one  case^  how  can  he  reject  it  in  another? 
How  will  he  be  able,  seeing  that  the  law  has  given  him  no 
re^nfay  no  test  to  decide  by,  to  determine  the  distinctive  limits 
w^herc  and  where  not  this  right  is  to  be  allowed  ?  For  ab- 
sent, almost  every  woman  w^ho  separates  ^\ill  be  able  to  make 
a  strong  atfidavit  herscU',  and  get  others  to  do  so  too,  to  this 
eflfect:  that  she  was  unhappy  in  living  with  her  husband; 
tliat  it  was  no  moral  fault  of  hers  that  they  could  not  live  io- 
gethcr ;  that  their  tempers  were  incompatible ;  that  secretly^ 
in  their  more  intimate  privacy,  he  inflicted  upon  her  "  moral 
torture^'  (which  no  one  could  disprove),  and  that  thus  her 
health  was  injured  and  her  happiness  destroyed.  This 
any  woman  who  chose  to  do  it  might  swear  with  impu- 
nity, and  get  her  physician  and  friends  to  swcju*  so  too.  The 
af!itlu\it  of  Uic  physician  would  substantiate  the  fact  of  his 
patient* 8  being  continually  ill  from  something  more  tlum  any 
mere  bodily  complaint — from  having  srn  ':  :  on  her  mind. 
The  afhdavits  of  the  fj*iends  would  suir  the  nature  uf 

that  something  on  the  mind,  viz*,  by  stating  the  compbiinis 
the  Mife  had  made  to  them  of  the  unhappy  life  she  led  intli 
her  husband  through  his  neglect  or  secret  cruelty  ajul  *•' wuiral 
tort^ire,"  although  for  ttdkac*/8  sake  she  had  refrained  frx>m 
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.^peaking  af  it  openly  to  anyone  eLse^  or  indeed  from  entering 
into  the  details  with  them, 

IliuH,  there  being  no  i>roof  of  any  mtm  against  the  wife, 
(for,  if  thig  Bill  pass,  separation  will  no  longer  be  held  as  it  is, 
and  ou^ht  to  be  held, — wherever  it  is  not  cotn])letely  justiti- 
able,  nay,  and  legally  justitied  by  a  decision  of  the  proper  court, 
— a  riolation  of  the  sacred  marriage  contract,  i,e.  a  moat  cri- 
minal act),  by  the  law  of  England  the  Judge  is  bound  to  cou- 
«der  her  umocent ;  and  with  such  affidavits  in  her  favour  he 
mtiat  believe  and  feel  that  she  is  at  all  events  in  positive 
sjuffering  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  therefore  much  to  be 
pitied*  The  principle  then  being  once  admitted,  that  women 
living  apart  from  their  husbands  have  gota;;nwitii/aei>right 
\ti  liave  access  to  their  chihlrcn,  it  woidd  be  impossible  for  the 
Judge  to  refuse  an  order  for  access  in  such  a  case  as  tliis*  And 
this  ca5c  the  Attorney  and  Counsel  of  almost  every  applicant 
wiT  1  -  Ii^  to  estiibhsh.  ITie  result  will  be,  that  in  all  these 
eiiM  order  must  be  granted  ;  and  thus,  by  the  operation 

<if  the  law,  a  door  of  temptation  will  be  thrown  open  to  innu- 
merable separations* 

That  the  present  Judges,  and  probably  their  immediate 
auccessors,  on  account  of  their  outi  education,  and  the  opinion 
Ht  i   existing  ui  m  trid  not  yet  utterly  destroyed, 

wn         1   live  as  manyditi  iis  they  could  in  granting  the 

orders  of  access,  we  beUeve ;  but  that  this  salutary  reserve 
would  gradually  give  way  to  the  growing  laxity  of  public 
opinion,  thus  demoralized,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  And  this 
is  tilt*  more  probable,  because,  where  any  restrictive  clause  is 
inf  I  '  Un  a  law,  the  Judges  are  in  the  habit  of  iuteq>reting 
tltr  II  mn  of  the  law-giver  by  that  clause ;  so  tlmt  all  the 
caaea  which  arc  not  expressly  excepted  are  presumed  to  have 
hvi  :  '  ^rled  to  be  admitted  ;  and  thus,  with  tlie  exception 
ot '  '/  adulteresneai,  the  adnii^sitm  of  all  other  case?*  tu  an 

order  for  access  would  become  ultunately  the  rule  of  practice* 
If  !      1     -  therefore,  from  all  that  wc  have  said,  that  the  in- 

e>  t lect  of  this  Bill,  if  passed,  woidd  be  to  facilitate  and 

increase  sejiarations, 

2*  Because,  inasmuch  as  it  favoui's  and  facilitates 
separations,  it  facditates  seductions  and  adid- 
teriesr 

u2 
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What  we  have  before  shown  of  the  immorality  and  danger^ 
ous  consequences  to  society  from  the  %aolation  of  marriage  by 
separation,  applies  with  immeasurably  greater  force  to  the 
cases  of  its  violation  by  adultery  :  and  that  first  kind  of  vio- 
lation leads  directly  to  this  second-  For  it  is  impossible  to 
find,  or  even  to  imagine,  anything  that  has  so  sti-ong  a  tend- 
ency to  favour  and  increase  adulteries,  as  a  separation  be- 
tween married  persons,  such  as  is  commonly  practised, — and 
the  practice,  there  are  but  too  many  grounds  to  fear,  is 
growing  diuly  more  common, — amongst  the  higher  and 
wealthier  classes  of  society  in  England,  Separation,  although 
it  does,  ipso  /ado,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  destroy  the 
maiTiage,  does  not  in  the  shghtest  degree  destroy  the  passions 
of  the  parties  separated,  but,  in  general,  just  the  contrary,  A 
separation,  witliout  divorce,  is  the  most  unnatural,  and  there- 
fore the  most  immoral,  state  in  which  two  human  beings  can 
be  placed.  Without  any  removal  of  those  natural,  imblame- 
able  feelings  which  the  idl-wise  Creator  has  placed  in  them  to 
be  exercised  for  the  developement  of  Ufe,  and  lorej  and  virtue, 
the  law  of  man,  when  it  decrees  or  sanctions  a  divorceless 
separation,  places  them  in  a  position  where  these  feelings 
cannot  be  exercised  without  the  commission  of  a  crime !  What 
is  the  consec|uence  ?  That  as  nature  is  stronger  than  human 
law,  the  law  is  broken,  and  crime  committed.  Every  one  who 
knows  anything  of  the  world,  knows  that  there  are  no  women 
so  much  the  mark  and  the  prey  of  seducers  and  adulterers,  aa 
wives  scpanited  from  then*  husbands.  The  cause  is  ob\iou5. 
Every  woman,  by  nature,  needs  a  protector.  It  is  her  honour 
as  a  woman  that  she  does  need  one.  Retiring  modesty,  and  the 
delicacy  of  innocence,  are  the  peculiar  and  most  attractive 
virtues  of  her  sex ;  and  these  are  incompatible  with  public 
boldness  and  masculine  independence*.  Tliey  need  protec* 
tion.  God  therefore,  who  so  endowed  woman  with  these  vir- 
tues, appointed  her  husband  to  be  her  natural  protector,  A 
woman  then,  separated  from  her  husband,  being  without  ma- 
rital protection,  holds  out,  as  it  were,  a  flag  of  invitation  to 
every  other  man  to  take  her  husband's  jjlace, — thus  to  aflbrd 

*  Tor  the  |)eniliar  aiipropnntcness  anil  npcfxsUy  at  the  (iresent  momcnv  ^^  ihae 
rtfinnrk^  on  the  tme  fmturc  (ljuI  puiition  of  Woman  in  the  soctAl  ffjiiteiii,  »ee  iIms 
Fo&ucript  tg  thU  aiticle. 
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to  her  that  security  and  consolation  of  society  which  by  na- 
ttire  she  needs,  and  13  without,  A  young  wife  separated  from 
her  htisband  is  placed  in  a  state  of  the  extremest  temptation, 
Ifiiinoceut  and  injured  when  she  leaves  her  husband's  home, 
every  man  of  feeling  must  sympathize  with  her ;  and  how 
near  sympathy  is  to  passion,  in  these  cases,  la  sooner  felt  than 
said  !  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  wjis  at  all  Wciously  disposed 
before  the  separation,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  but  that 
she  will  be  much  more  so  after  it.  For  now,  ha\ang  no  longer 
any  eye  to  watch  over  her  conduct,  nor  any  mind  to  advise 
and  control  her,  as  she  had  whilst  residing  in  her  husband's 
house,  she  becomes  the  irresponsible  mistress  of  all  her  ac- 
tions, and  may  give  full  play  to  all  her  pasnions,  however  ini- 
moral,  pronded  only  that  it  be  done  with  seci-ecy,  which  this 
very  imm;  apart  does  provide  for  her  !  Separation  is  at  once 
a  temptation  to  do  this,  and  a  guarantee  that  it  may  be  done 
with  impimity.  Every  separation  then  adds  another  immense 
chance, — an  inflnite  multiple  of  chances, — to  the  commission 
of  adultery ;  and  every  law  therefore  that  tends  to  favour  se- 
paration, does,  in  fact,  hold  out  a  bonus  for  adultery, — ^for  the 
commission  of  that  very  crime  which,  as  we  have  before 
proved,  is  of  all  others  the  greatest  corruption  of  the  moral 
being  of  the  state  !  How  much  evil  is  done  to  the  morals  of 
society  by  a  single  example  of  triumphant  \7Ce  is  manifest ; 
how  enormous  the  evil  becomes,  when  these  examples  are 
frequent,  is  still  more  so ;  and  it  is  manifest,  therefore,  that 
on  this  gromid  alone,  as  holding  out  a  carte  blanche  to  adul- 
teries, separations  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  prevented. 

If,  then,  this  Bill,  so  directly  favourable  to  separations,  be 
permitted  to  pass,  it  ^vill  hold  out  a  direct  bonus  to  seduction 
and  adultery ! 

And  here  it  is  needful  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  fourth 
Clause  of  this  Bill,  which  provides  that  no  order  for  access 
shall  be  made  on  behalf  of  a  mother  who  has  been  convicteu 
of  adultery.  This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  right, — i.e.  if  any 
part  of  a  whole  can  be  said  to  be  right,  when  the  whole  itself 
is  throughout  and  fundamentally  wrong, — but  no  thanks  for 
that  to  the  framer  of  the  Bill.  For,  until  the  third  reading, 
he  strenuously  opposed  its  admission,  and  then  only  udmitted 
it  aa  a  bUnd  to  cover  the  immorality  of  the  Bill  in  general, 


and  thus  to  gain  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  to  enable  it  to 
pass.  Lord  Mahon,  just  before  the  third  re^uliiig^  told  Ser* 
jeant  Talfnurd  that  unless  he  admitted  this  Clauec,  he  (Lord 
Miihon)  should  be  obliged  to  oppose  the  Bill ;  and  ao,  in  or- 
der to  gain  the  votes  of  Lord  Mahon  and  his  eo-opinnnt^ 
Serjeant  Talfourd,  though  he  had  before  expressly,  with  dti- 
termination,  resisted  any  altenition  in  the  Bill  as  to  this 
pointy  made  the  compromige^  and  said  that  as  *^  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  a  clause  would  tend  to  ren\ovc  the  scruples  en* 
tcrtiuned  by  some  to  the  measure/*  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
noble  Lord  and  others^  he  would  admit  it^  though  '^  he  niu^t 
candidly  say  that  it  was  adverse  to  his  oumV*  Let  the  con- 
servators of  the  public  morality  only  well  conaider  thi».  Here, 
although  adultery  is  a  crime  so  radically  immoral  in  itself^ 
and  so  destructive  of  all  tlie  social  relations^  that  the  wiMest 
legislators*,  sacred  and  profane,  of  all  ages,  have  thought  it 
worthy  of  the  severest  punisinnents  of  seclusion  and  infamy; 
and  no  private  individual,  with  the  smallest  regard  fur  virtue 
and  religion,  would  permit  an  adulteress  to  come  and  conUi- 
minate  his  child reii  by  (tni/  access  or  intercourse ; — here  is 
a  legislator  who,  in  the  19th  Christian  century,  gets  up  in 
his  place  in  the  Parliament  of  a  Christian  people,  and  de- 
clares that,  according  to  his  views  and  wi^ihes,  if  he  coidd 
only  effect  them,  sucli  women  as  these  should  be  allowed  Uie 
right  of  demanding  habitual  access  to  the  children  of  the 
very  fatficrs  whom,  as  well  as  society  at  Uu-ge,  they  have  na 
infamously  outraged  !  And  he  only  gives  up  Uis  opposition 
to  the  admission  of  this  restrictive  Clause,  because  otherwt^ 
he  could  not  silence  the  scruples  of  uthera  soniewhut  more 
scrupulous  than  himself,  and  thus  get  the  rest  of  this  immoral 
Bill  passed !  This  shows,  as  clearly  as  words  or  deeds  can 
show  anything,  what  was  the  intention  of  the  framer  of  this 
Bill,  and  wliat  class  of  women  he  wished  to  favour.  And 
now  wc  ask,  wliat  reapect  ought  to  be  shown  to  the  c^pinioii 
ijf  a  legislator  who  would  put  the  adulterous  woman  and  the 
virtuous  on  the  same  level,  «uid  give  them, />rj«i«/f/r/r,  even 
after  the  one  has  been  convicted  in  a  court  of  law  of  adultery, 
the  same  right } 

80  niucli  for  the  moral  views  and  opinions  uf  the  frame 
and  tlie  intended  operation  of  the  Bill. 
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But  now  to  the  Clause  admitted !  what  will  be  its  real 
cflfcct }  It  would  sctiin  at  first  sight  to  be  intended  to  prevent 
aduiteries,  aiid  u  right  cunning  and  ingenious  blind  there- 
fori?  it  wiiii  to  screen  the  immoral  tendency  of  the  Bill.  But 
will  it  do  so }  Not  in  the  least.  It  will  not  diminish  uduUe- 
rie^,  but  will  only  increiiae  separations;  by  which,  a*  we 
hiive  seen  above,  adultery  is  uiiimufei^  increujued  foo.  Am 
women  who  heive  been  convicted  in  a  court  of  law  will  not 
he  able  to  apply  for  access,  no  doubt  it  will  make  all  those 
det»irou^'  of  (gratifying  their  illicit  passions  still  more  cautious 
than  ever  when  and  where  they  do  it,  so  as  to  have  no  evi- 
dence to  convict  them  of  the  fact.  And  how  can  they  do 
this  with  such  effectual  security  as  by  separating  themselves, 
the  sooner  the  safer,  from  their  husbands,  and  going  to  live 
in  a  house  of  their  own,  where  things  may  be  so  arranged 
that  tJiere  shall  not  be  even  the  posubilitt/  of  their  convic- 
ti0n  ?  So  far^  then,  from  dimiaishing  adulteries,  it  will  only 
render  the  commission  of  them  more  safe,  and  therefore  still 
more  frecjuent. 

And  80  much  for  the  moral  tendency  of  this  cunning 
Clause,  and  the  gullibility  of  those  members,  by  far  the  most 
numerous  part  of  those  that  voted,  who  by  its  admission 
were  thus  deluded  into  the  belief  that  it  would  be  a  moral 
provtMon^  and  provide  an  effectual  security  agsunst  all  other 
dangers  that  the  Bill  niight  introduce !  liad  the  true  title 
been  given  to  this  immoral  measure,  it  would  have  been  en- 
tituled  ^^A  Bill  to  facilitate  Separations^  Seductions,  and 
Adulteries!" 

3.  Because  it  tends  to  encourage  domestic  dissen- 
sions between  husband  and  wife  whilst  living  to- 
gether. 

Thh  is  so  phdn  as  hardly  to  need  exptanatioti.  At  present 
there  is  one  reiy  strong  ohiigation  to  make  a  wife  live  with 
her  husb;mfl  (viz,  Uuit  unless  she  does  so  she  will  lose  the  right 
of  access  to  her  children)  ;  and  whilst  she  is  thus  abligvd 
to  live  with  him,  it  is  her  intertfsty  as  well  im  his,  to  live  toge- 
ther in  harmony*  United  by  a  religious  and  almost  indisso* 
luble  tie,  they  cannot  separate  in  most  cases  without  very 
serious  inconvenience.  The  wisest  tiling  therefore  they  can 
both  do  is  to  make  the  best  of  their  united  lot|  for  neither 
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of  theua  can  derive  any  advantage  or  happiness  from  quar- 
relling^, but  only  misery.  But  if  now  this  obligation  be  do- 
strpyed,  as  it  will  be  by  this  Bill,  inasmuch  as  a  ^ife  will  thus 
be  able,  if  she  can  only  make  out  a  strong  casQ  against  her 
husband,  to  have  aeccic^s  to  her  children  after  sepitration,  and 
thus  to  separate  with  impunity  ;  it  will  be  no  longer  so  im- 
portant an  interest  to  her  to  avoid  dissensions.  Nay,  on  the 
contrary,  when  she  feels  any  inclination  to  separate,  from  a 
spirit  of  lust  or  discord, — for  the  devil  of  separation  i^  very 
potent  witli  such  spirits, — it  will  become  her  dired  intercU 
to  have  dlssetmoHs  in  order  to  have  an  excuse,  a«  tlic  neces- 
sary justification  of  her  separating  herself  from  her  husbajid, 
that  they  were  living  unhappily  together !  She  has  only  there- 
fore to  phiy  her  part  well,  and  malse  it  ap[}ear  in  the  eyes  of 
the  witnesses  w*ho  will  be  called  on  to  make  tlic  affidavits  that 
shewsis  an  amiable  and  well-behaved  lady,  and  ber  husband, 
the  marital  tyrant,  the  party  quarrelsome.  How  easy  it  is  for 
a  woman,  resolved  on  separation,  to  do  this  we  need  not  say. 
The  tact  and  self-possession  of  raimner  in  most  women  is  pro- 
verbial, and  not  the  least  so  in  immoral  ones.  A  lady,  who 
but  five  minutes  before  may  have  been  like  a  fury  when  idone 
with  her  husbtuid,  if  any  one  else  comes  in,  any  chance  vi- 
sitor, will  receive  him  with  a  lady-like  quiet,  ease,  and  grace 
the  most  fascinating.  From  her  manner  you  would  believe 
she  wm  an  angel ;  whilst  all  the  while  at  heart  she  may  be, 
what  St.  Paul  commands  young  wives  not  to  be,  BttifioXof^,  a 
crafty  slanderous  hateress  of  her  husband,  a  verj*  de\il. 
Avoiding  then  any  demonstrations  of  passion  which  w*ould 
compromise  herself,  showing  every  form  of  respect  tjo  her 
husband  before  servants  and  strangers,  she  has  only  secretJy 
to  thwart  and  annoy  him  by  a  system  of  passive  resistance 
and  agitation,  (such  as  has  been  lately  recommended  to  her 
sex  by  a  fashionable  Female  Emancipator),  so  as  to  render 
him  unhappy,  to  disturb  his  general  equanimity,  and  to  make 
him,  us  he  would  be  thus  almost  sure  to  do,  express,  in  his  un- 
guarded and  honest  dissatisfaction,  harsh  words  and  gestures* 
before  witnesses;  and  all  of  these  will  be  so  many  more  proofs 
in  her  behalf  to  obtiun  a  separation,  and  ultimately  an  order 
for  access  to  her  children.  This  Bill  then  will  tend  directly 
to  proinote  dia&cnsions.     By  it,  iii  miuiy  ca6es>  the  peace  of 
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whole  families  will  be  convulsed,  and  one  may  truly  therefore 
describe  its  effect  an  thi»  head  in  the  words  of  that  grave 
and  experienced  historian  of  life,  Tacitus :  *'  Sic  quoque 
cnimperc  ieuiulutioncm  ficminarunij  eaque  disconlia  nepulcs 
liuos  convelli.  Quid  si  intendtitur  certnmen  tali  conjugio?** 
What  indeed !  In  the  course  of  our  experience  (and  the 
circle  of  the  acquaintances  of  any  t^ingle  individual,  as  com- 
pared %vith  the  wliole  community,  must  necessuriiy  be  very 
limited,)  we  have  known  iu&tanced  of  this. 

A  woman  who  wishes  to  he  hidependent  and  her  own  mis* 
tresg,  (and  how  many  women  in  theworUl  are  tlierewho  have 
not  this  wish  ?),  if  she  do  not  possess  an  independence,  ujscs 
the  pergonal  attractions  and  Udents  she  does  possess  to  get 
one,  by  persuading  some  amorous  promesso  spaso  to  make  a 
good  settlement  upon  her.  This  is  what  is  done  at  present, 
and  bad  enough  the  eifcct  of  it  is.  In  too  many  cases  mar- 
riage has  become  the  most  mercenary  of  speculations ;  but  if 
this  Bill  be  [)assed  something  more  and  worse  >vill  be  done 
too.  Other  speculations  will  also  be  made  of  a  fai*  deeper  die 
of  immorality. 

Our  readers  may  probably  have  heard  of  some  of  those  ca^es 
where  the  daughters  of  noble  houses  had  condescended  to  form 
an  alliance  with  wealthy  commoners,  where  they^  or  their  pa- 
rents, more  eager  to  secure  their  fortune  than  their  virtue,  in- 
sisted on  ha\ing  introduced  in  the  maiTiage  settlement  a  clause 
to  the  etfect  that  if  a  separation  should  ttike  place  a  certain 
jointure  should  be  made  on  the  wife.  They  may  have  heard 
also  howj  in  one  case  at  least,  the  husband,  much  to  his  honour, 
broke  off  the  match,  saying  that  he  would  not  even  contem- 
plate the  possibility  in  the  case  of  the  lady  he  loved  of  any 
such  prospective  immorality,  and  much  less  degrade  himself 
by  becoming  a  party  to  guarantee  its  reward.  What  this 
gentleman  rightly  refused  to  do  in  his  own  case,  should  Mr. 
Serjeant  Talfourd's  Separation  BiU  pass,  would  henceforth 
soon  be  the  common  practice  in  all. 

At  present  the  law  will  not  admit  of  prospective  separations. 

When  indeed  it  is  calmly  looked  at,  it  does  seem  shocking 
that,  from  any  considerations  of  fortune,  parties  should  admit 
the  possibility  of  a  future  separation  in  the  very  preliminaries 
to  the  act  by  which  they  solemnly  covenant  in  the  sight  both 
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of  God  and  man  to  live  together  till  death.  For  this  • 
Bufficient  reason  therefore  the  marriage  settlement,  even  of 
Uje  titled  and  the  wealthy*  rarely  admit,  «//jrev  '  1  i  n- 
vifiions  as  we  have  aUuded  to;  and  the  legal  tli  i  i  ud 
embarrassments  which  generally  attend  sepnrntionsj  arise  in  a 
^eat  measure  from  the  law's  having  refused  to  make  any 
provision  for  so  anomalous  and  immoral  a  state.  And  not* 
withstanding  these  embarrassments  and  difliculties,  however 
much  to  be  deprecated ;  nay^  of  injuries  also  which  arc  frc* 
quently  sutfered  by  one  or  both  of  tlie  parties  so  sei)aratfd» 
the  law  must  be  felt  to  be  consistent  to  its  principle,  and 
therefore  in  this  respect  just.  But  by  this  proposed  Act  it 
would  become  far  otherwise  ;  and  the  legislature  having  onco 
set  the  example  of  contemplating  and  providing  for  future 
separation,  over- wise  parents  and  legal  advisers  will  not  be 
slow  to  follow  it ;  and  clauses  and  conditions  and  provisions, 
now  at  once  so  infrequent  and  disgraceful,  will  become  things 
of  course,  whenever  the  lady  brings  title  or  fortune  or  [»er- 
sonid  attractions  to  overbear  the  true  feeling  of  a  husband,  if 
it  exist  in  the  degraded  suitor*. 

As  soon  as  such  a  settlement  is  made  the  wife  will  become 
doubly  independent  of  her  husband.  Having  by  marriage 
got  rid — to  use  the  pregnant  phrase  of  a  modern  fashionable 
and  titled  moral  authoress,  got  rid  of  the  "  thraldom  of  tie- 
moisei/e-skip*^ — ^as  a  wife,  no  longer  requiring  a  f/arde  dt 
flames^  and  now^  by  her  pnident  settlemeut  relieved,  at  the  first 
moment  she  may  choose  to  se]>arate,  from  the  necessity  of 
living  with  an  odious  husband  in  the  tameness  and  sameness 
and  ennuijante  monotony  of  a  conjugal  unity,  she  will  use  tliia 

*  White  this  article  baj  bveD  panftlng  ih rough  the  prc&i,  wc  have  rciu)  in  the 
Morning  llcrald  of  July  7tli  the  announcement  df  an  event  which  is  ^  ttf/rvpm 
to  the  »uhjeci  we  arr*  tr<?atingt  thnt  wp  hern  Insert  it  t 

**  The  Juffjtbutff  fJciTf'fh  f^mros,  that  the  nuirriagc  of  the  Cmint  St  Lc^i  with  the 
Countess  fie  Stioz  nkcu  off,  ihr  cmitit  having  torn  ^ 

at  the  moment  hv  i  it.  in  eonst'finencc  of  a  dauke 

err  ■■■•  •■■ '  -■  ■  '.  -  -  '  -      ■  T"  ,     ■ 

ti 
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yery  settlement  of  prospective  separation  as  the  means  to  ao* 
complish  other  prospective  immorality ;  and  as  now  immoral 
husbands  choose  sometimes  to  live  with  their  wives  in  order 
to  enjoy  their  fortunes,  immoral  wives  may  choose  to  separate 
from  their  husbands  in  order  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  independ* 
ence  and  a  jointure.  For,  inasmuch  as  a  married  woman  of 
independent  fortune,  and  residing  alone,  to  gratify  her  own 
fancies,  is  immeasurably  more  independent  than  one  who  re- 
sides with  a  husband,  whom  by  her  own  vow  she  is  bound  to 
obey  J  it  will  be  the  material  interest,  in  all  those  cases  where 
such  a  woman  is  independent,  to  have  a  separation.  And  the 
conjugal  certameti  therefore  will  be  her  cue  to  effect  one:  for 
every  additional  quarrel  and  outbreak  of  passion  by  her  hus- 
band will  be  another  fact  in  her  favour  to  lay  before  the  Judge 
in  the  affidavits,  when  an  application  is  made  to  him  for  an 
order  of  access.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  next  point  of  im- 
morality in  this  (whose  shall  we  call  it  ?  Mr.  Serjeant  Tal* 
fourd's  or  the  Hon.  Mrs.  C.  Norton's  ?)  peace-making  Bill ! 
4.  Because  it  tends  to  encourage  litigation  after  the 
husband  and  wife  are  separated. 
If  this  Bill  should  become  law,  the  first  thing  a  wife,  who 
has  chosen,  upon  any  grounds,  just  or  unjust,  to  leave  her  hus- 
band, will  say  is  this:*-'^  I  must  have  access  to  my  children: 
it  is  necessary  to  me,  not  only  for  my  personal  comfort,  but 
for  the  sake  of  my  rejmtatiofi.  If  I  cannot  get  a  Judge's 
order,  it  will  be  generally  thought  that  I  was  not  justified  in 
leaving  my  children ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  society  I  shall  be 
ruined."  (Observe  how  the  mere  private  dictum  of  a  single 
Judge,  deciding  irresponsibly  in  his  own  chambers,  may  thus 
become  the  test  of  morality  to  a  whole  society !)  She  goes 
therefore  to  an  attorney,  and  instructs  him, — no  matter  what 
it  may  cost,  her  husband  is  responsible  for  her  debts, — never 
to  cease  until  she  has  attained  her  object.  If  one  Judge  will 
not  grant  it,  another  may ;  and  in  the  hope  of  this,  the  litiga- 
tion will  go  on,  and  whole  families  be  plunged  into  the  deepest 
exasperation  6t  distress  and  ruin.  This  part  of  the  operation 
of  the  Bill  has  been  so  ably  exposed  by  Sir  Edward  Sugdeu 
in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  second 
reading  of  it,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  reprint  his  ob- 
servations here.    And  we  think  such  an  opinion,  coming  as 
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it  does  from  oucof  the  most  experienced  la^vyers  and  judges 
now  living,  ought  to  carry  witli  it  to  the  mind  of  the  public, 
and  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Conservative  portion  of  the 
British  Legislature,  the  greatest  weight.  The  masterly  rx/;cw^ 
of  the  Ex-Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  is  thus  reported  iu  the 
Times  of  the  15  th  of  Feb.  ult. 

"  Hh  hon.  and  learned  frteod  would  perhaps  say  that  his  Bill  left  it  to 
the  Judge  to  determine  when  the  mother  ought  to  have  access  to  her  chil- 
dren. Be  it  &o,  Tlien  let  the  house  consider  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  giving  this  jurisdiction  to  any  one  of  the  Judges  at  Common 
Law,  or  to  any  one  of  the  Judges  in  Equitj^.  The  Bdl  proposed  that  any 
one  of  tlie&e  Judges  should  have  the  power  to  vary  or  repeal  the  order  or 
decree  of  any  other  of  their  number.  What  would  be  the  consequence?  A 
wife  leaves  the  house  of  her  husband^  after  a  sharp  quarrel,  on  what  she 
deems  justifiable  cause.  She  goes  at  once  to  an  attorney,  and  says  *  1 
want,  and  must  have,  access  to  my  children,  whom  I  have  left  in  the  care 
of  my  husband/  He  replies  to  her,  *Then  yon  must  make  out  a  case/ 
She  rejoins,  *I  can  do  it  readily/  He  then  tells  her,  'You  must  put 
your  facts  into  the  shape  of  an  affidavit/  She  does  so  by  the  help  of  this 
disinterested  adviser?  and  what  will  the  affidavit  contain?  It  will  de- 
scribe the  wretchedness  of  her  marriage  life  j  not  one  incident  which  has 
occurred  since  her  marriage  to  the  disadvantage  of  her  husband  will  be 
forgotten,  and  every  accidental  slight  and  unkindness  will  be  magnified 
into  an  act  of  oppression  and  cmelty,  A  look  of  scorn,  a  word  of  anger, 
will  be  brought  forward  as  a  real  grievance ;  and  after  all,  there  will  be 
no  jHoper  issue,  as  the  lawyers  say,  for  any  Court  to  decide ;  for  it  will 
never  happen  that  a  woman  under  such  circumstances  wtll  rest  her  claim 
for  access  to  her  children  upon  any  particular  instance  of  cruelty.  No 
woman  will  ever  admit  that  she  left  her  husband's  home  on  account  of  a 
short  quarrel  of  five  minutes*  duration.  No  :  she  will  show  that  she  hais 
endured  patiently  a  long  course  of  ill  usage  and  cruelty,  and  that  she  did 
not  leave  her  home  until  endurance  was  no  longer  possible.  The  hua* 
band,  exasperated  by  such  an  affidavit,  will  then  give  his  explanation  of 
everything  which  has  occurred  in  his  married  life,  and  will  meet  her 
statement  of  grievances  with  a  statement  of  her  provocations,  and  it  may 
be,  misconduct.     He  will  endeavour  to  throw  the  blame  on  his  wife,  just 

as  she  has  endeavoured  to  throw  it  upon  her  husband Tlicre  would 

be  no  end  to  litigation,  over  which  the  Judge  would  havt  to  preside. 
Facts  would  be  asserted  on  one  side,  and  denial  would  be  given  to  tliem 
on  the  other.  Then  the  friends  of  the  two  parties  would  take  share  in 
tlicir  quarrels,  and,  as  usual,  would  embitter  them  mor&and  morp.  ,  .  .  , 
The  servants  would  be  brought  forward,  and  one  half  of  them  v.  t 

one  way,  and  the  other  half  the  otlicr*     Incontinence  would  I 

on  one  side,  adultery  on  the  otlier ;  and  alt  this  on  affidavit;  without  any 
personal  examination  or  cross-examination  of  the  parties,  aad  on  all  the 
rr#  f^Hi0  thus  brought  before  hii»«  the  Judgif  would  have  to  decide^  one 
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If  or  other.  In  the  course  of  his  professionul  cxpcrii?i«:e  he  had  seen 
many  things  of  this  kind,  arisinj:  at  their  outset  from  trifles  light  as  air. 
magnififHj  into  grievances  almost  beyond  belief*  A  hearing  of  a  case  of 
this  kind  would  easily  cost  x;400  or  £5tX).  But  the  case,  once  hcardi 
would  not  be  ultimately  decided.  No  :  it  might  go  the  round  of  all  the 
Judges  in  Law  and  in  Equity.  If  one  Judge  grunted  a  decree  this  week, 
another  might  reverse  it  in  the  next ;  for  affidavits  might  be  collected  to 
show  that  in  the  interval  between  the  two  decrees  the  conduct  of  the  hus- 
band or  the  wife  had  been  so  had  as  to  justify  the  reversal  of  the  former 
decree,  The  BiU,therefore>  opened  a  scene  of  misery  in  families  which  was 
Intermmable^  and  an  extent  of  litigation  which  waa  perfectly  frightful." 

Tbtis  far  Sir  Edward  Sugden :  and  after  this  we  will  merely 
attk  one  question. 

Have  we  so  little  litigation  already,  or  are  its  deplorable  and 
denioralii^in^  influences  so  little  known,  tluit  an  entirely  new 
source  of  it  is  to  be  opened,  and  thisi  in  the  very  bosom  of  do- 
mestic  life } 

5.  Because  it  tends  to  encourage  perjury. 

Where  a  conjugal  quarrel  has  gone  to  the  extreme  length  of 
Beparatiou,  accompanied  by  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
husband  to  prevent  the  accensof  his  runaway  wife  to  his  chil*' 
dren,  the  exasperation  in  the  feelings  of  both  parties  must 
have  become  desperate;  and  where  the  wife,  thus  situated, 
finds  that  her  good  or  bad  reception  in  society  for  the  whole 
of  her  %ifter-life  depends  on  whether  she  has  been  exculpated 
for  her  desertionj  by  obtaining  a  Judge's  order  of  access  to  the 
children,  she  will  do  anything  to  obtain  it.  Before,  therefore, 
she  leaves  her  husband's  house  (where,  during  liis  daily  ab- 
sence upon  his  public  avocations,  she  is  entirely  mistress),  she 
will  arrange  everything  so  as  to  secure  the  success  of  her  final 
plan.  What  influence  has  not  a  lady,  especially  one  of  inde- 
pendeut  fortune,  over  her  female  attendants  1  By  well-timed 
liberality  and  promises,  it  is  possible  for  her  to  persuade  them 
to  do  almost  anything.  How  easy  is  it,  then,  for  her  to  give 
a  bias  to  her  maid's  mind,  to  view  certain  actions  of  her  hus- 
band in  an  unfavourable  light !  A  weak  mind  witnessing,  aa 
a  servant  in  this  capacity  necessarily  must  witness,  so  many 
things  occurring  in  the  more  intimate  domestic  life  of  married 
persons,  may  be  led  to  commit  a  moral  perjury  almost  with- 
out knowing  it ;  may  be  led  to  s\vear  to  something  as  a  posi- 
tive fact,  whilst  all  the  while  it  was  only  her  own  misappre- 
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hension  !  Nny,  itlU  mare*  This  Bill  will  open  a  door  to 
din?ct  legaf  perjury*  For  if  a  single  witness  be  only  mnile  to 
swear  firmly  to  unportant  facts,  proving  the  husband*B  secret 
ill-treatnicnt  of  hia  wife  on  such  occasions,  when  no  other 
witness  Mas  present,  it  would  be  impossible  to  disprove  her 
statement.  The  maid  then  can  swear  boldly,  without  the  fear 
of  an  indictment  for  perjnry  ;  and  her  mistress,  thrnugh  her 
affidavit,  gain  material  asaiKtanee  in  her  object  to  obtain  ac- 
cess to  the  children,  A  present  uf  two  or  three  hundred 
pDunds  would  be  a  large  sum  to  tempt  the  maid  to  swear, 
thongli  a  small  one,^ — as  indeed  any  one,  however  great,  woidd 
be,— to  her  lady,  Jti  comparison  with  tlie  f»btainment  of  her 
children,  and  the  exculpation  of  her  character.  When  the 
bribed  witness  has  hut  once  been  prevailed  (m  to  swear,  the 
very  perjury  she  has  conuuittcd  binds  her  down  for  ever  to 
secrecy.  How  often  have  not  wrong  decisions  been  come  to, 
even  in  public  trials,  by  hard  swearing !  How  mtich  oftener 
then  nuist  this  necessarily  take  place  in  such  cases  as  these, 
where  the  witness  is  not  subjected  to  the  ordinal  of  n  puhtiv 
cross-examination  in  a  court  of  justice,  but  merely  gives  her 
evidence  upon  dr)^  unblushing  paper,  just  as  it  has  be*en  safely 
tutored  to  her,  after  private  examinations  and  partial  confer- 
ences with  the  wife's  attorney  ! 

It  is  clear  that  a  wide  door  will  thus  be  open  to  perjuries  ; 
and  as  for  that  Clause,  therefore,  which  states,  tliat  the  making 
a  false  affidavit  in  these  applications  to  a  Judge  shnll  be  deen^ed 
a  perjury,  it  will  be  a>»  good  as  u«ele.=5S.  The  fate  of  it,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  4th  Claus^i 
which  excludes  atlulteresses  from  the  benefit  of  the  Act :  like 
that,  it  seems  to  have  been  admitted  by  the  framer  unwill- 
ingly, and  only  as  a  bait  to  get  the  rest  of  the  Bill  ewallowi^l. 
As  the  insertion  of  that  4th  Clatise  was  obstinately  oppoaed 
by  Serjeant  Talfonrd,  so  in  the  first  draught  of  his  licevttloii^ 
Hill  the  word  *^  perjury**  was  left  m  lUUics, — why,  we  know 
not,  unless  it  l>e  that  the  llononrable  and  Learned  ^^embGr, 
from  his  peculiar  tnoral  idiosyncracy,  wiis  uncertain  whether 
u  false  affidavit  made  to  rob  a  man  of  his  domestic  pcaeCi 
and,  perhaps,  (»f  his  children,  shotdd  he  deemed  a  '  -f 
pcrjurj  I     However,  IxHh  these  seeming  checks  agjii  «* 

affidavits  and  adultery  were  afterwards  added  in  committee^ 
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and  now  they  give  to  the  Bill  a  specious  appearance  of  mo- 
rality; whereas  at  the  bottom,  practically y  one  will  have 
about  as  much  moral  effect  as  the  other. 

G.  Because  it  tends  to  perpetuate  the  separation  be* 
tween  parties  already  separated. 
Rarely  do  people,  whose  animosity  against  each  otlier  has 
arrived  at  such  an  extremity  of  bitterness  that  they  can  no 
longer  live  together,  although  they  must  both  subject  them- 
selves, in  most  cases,  to  considerable  inconvenience  by  the 
separation, — rarely  do  married  people,  after  separation,  return 
to  cohabit  with  each  otiier.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that,  if 
it  is  a  hard  thing  to  reconcile  a  husband  to  a  wife  who  has  left 
him,  or  whom  he  has  left,  it  ^vill  be  infinitely  more  so  when, 
at  her  instigation,  he  has  been  made  to  suffer  all  the  pain, 
anxiety,  expense,  loss  of  lime,  vexation,  disgrace,  and  intole* 
rable  exasperation  of  a  domestic  law-suit.  You  might  as  soon 
expect  that  when  a  man's  nose  has  not  only  been  cut  off,  (for 
then,  indeed,  if  replaced  immediately  in  its  old  position,  and 
left  quietly  to  the  healing  process  of  nature,  it  might,  perhaps 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  be  again  united,)  but  when  it  has 
been  long  separated  from  the  head  it  once  grew  on,  and  the 
wounded  parts  in  the  mean  time  ulcerated  by  an  irritative  blis- 
ter, that  they  will  then  unite  as  before,  and  heal  by  th«^  first  in- 
tention.— No  !  as  that  sage  and  clear-sighted  poet  has  truly 
said,  when  speaking  about  reconciliations, 

"  Love  quarrels  oft  in  pleasing  concord  end, 
Not  wedlock-treachery,  endangering  life," 

especially  the  life  of  honour.  Few  persons,  if  any,  ever 
heartily  pardon  another  who  has  gone  to  law  with  them  to 
rob  them  of  tliat;  and  well  and  deeply  has  the  wise  man 
written  it,  "  a  friend  and  bewrayer  of  secrets  shall  never  be 
forgiven."  But  when  this  bewrayal  of  secrets  is  to  be  fixed 
judicially  into  a  permanent  form — when  these  domestic  secrets 
are  put  into  the  affidavits  of  menial  servants,  and  bandied 
about  between  counsel  and  attorneys,  and  attorneys-clerks,— 
copiers  and  engrossers,  and  what  not, — any  one  of  whom, 
having  thus  the  most  intimate  secrets  of  a  family,  legally 
proved,  in  his  possession,  might  go  at  any  time  to  an  "Age" 
or  **  Satirist"  and  make  them  public, — who  but  a  knave  or  a 
fool  would  say,  that  the  person  who  has  been  the  cause  of  this 
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IS  likely  to  be  forgiven ;  that  this  is  a  thing  likely  to  effect  n 
reconciliiition  ;  that  there  can  be  any  the  smallest  hope  of 
reconciliation  between  parties  who  have  thus  acted  towards 
each  other  ?  We  say  this  the  more  earnestly  becauae  some  of 
the  supporters  of  Serjeant  Talfourd's  Bill  affirmed,  tliat  it 
was  cue  likely  to  re-iniite  parties  separated  !  And  Serjeant 
Talfourd  himself,  to  parry  one  of  Sir  Edward  Sugden'a  home- 
thrusts,  had  the  honhommie  to  tell  his  innocent  aiidienct* 
that  if  such  things  were  ever  published,  the  publisher  might, 
forsooth,  be  prosecuted  for  a  libel  I  as  if  it  would  be  any  Ka- 
tisfaction  to  the  teelings  of  a  man,  lacerated  by  such  an  ex* 
posiuxe,  to  make  the  exposure  still  more  public  by  a  trial  \ 
as  if  any  advantage  was  to  be  gained  by  prosecuting  an  e<litor 
of  a  new:5paper  for  a  libel,  when  that  libel  is  nothing  more 
than  what  has  been  stated  in  evulence ;  ay,  and  wheti  the 
defendant  might  even  subpoena  the  Judge  who  made  the  order 
for  access,  and  place  him  in  the  witness-box  to  give  publicity, 
upon  his  oath,  to  the  same  facts  !  The  dissemination  of  pri* 
vate  scandals  by  the  operation  of  this  Bill  will  be  increased 
to  an  extent  incalculable  ;  for  henceforth  being  beyond  con- 
trol, no  possible  calculation  can  appreciate  it*  And  how  de- 
moralizing private  scandals  are  to  private  and  so  to  public  opi- 
nion and  morals  who  can  be  ignorant?  Nevertheless,  Serjeant 
Talfourd  has  the  coolness  to  assure  us,  that  '*  the  object  of  the 
**  measure,  so  far  from  fostering,  was  to  prevent  private  scan- 
^^dal  !  '*  One  would  suppose  that  a  legislator  who  can  bring 
forward  such  a  Bill  as  this,  and  such  arguments  in  support 
of  it,  must  take  the  people  of  England  to  be  no  better  thaii 
so  many  fools  and  idiots  born  to  be  gulled  out  of  their  dearest 
ajid  most  sacred  rights,  by  nonsense,  however  palpable,  and 
by  iramorality,  however  gross. 

7*  Because  it  will  lead  to  abductions^ 
Every  one  knows  that  the  guardianship  and  custody,  or,  so 
to  say,  the  actual  possession  of  the  persons  of  children  is,  in 
very  many  cases,  a  thing  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  parly 
possessing  it :  for  instance,  where  children  are  the  possessors 
of,  or  heirs  to  property,  from  which,  by  itifluencing  the  mind  of 
the  infant,  the  cu.s(m  might  derive  to  hin^self  some  material  ad- 
vantage. This  is  one  case  where  there  might  l)c  a  very  great 
temptation  to  any  one  living  out  of  the  father's  family  to  abduct 
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\m  child,  and  carry  it  out  of  the  juriadiction  of  the  En^ 
glisli  law;  and  more  p«irticularly  the  mother  of  the  infant, 
who  might  hope  more  to  influence  it  for  her  own  purposes 
than  any  one  else  could ;  and  this  especially  where  the  infant 
was  a  female,  and  approaching  the  age  of  12  years,  upon  the 
completion  of  which  she  might,  by  hiw,  be  immediately  married 
to  suit  the  mother*b  purpose«  ;  and  the  marriage,  when  once 
consummated,  though  quite  contrary  to  the  father*s  wishes, 
could  never  be  undone.  How  easily  abduction  might  be 
effected  were  this  Bill  once  to  pass,  by  which  access  is  per* 
niitted  to  a  third  person  residing  out  of  the  father's  house, 
we  shall  show  hereafter-  At  present  we  are  merely  exposing 
the  motives  that  would  lead  to  abduction. 

Another  of  these  is  this;  by  obtaining  the  possession  of 
an  infant,  and  carrying  it  out  of  the  country,  a  wife  might 
endeavour  to  extort  money  from  the  father,  or  to  make  him 
give  up  certain  papers  which  it  was  for  the  interest  of  her 
character  to  have.  We  ourselves  knew  a  case  of  this  within 
these  last  three  years ;  and  the  attempts  of  the  wife  were 
only  frustrated  by  the  extreme  vigilance  of  the  father  in 
watching  over  the  safety  of  his  child,  and  the  complete 
power  that  the  law  at  preisent  gives  to  him,  rightly,  for  this 
purpose.  But  had  Serjeant  Talfourd's  *^Custody  of  Infants' 
JJill*'  then  existed,  and  the  wife  had  thus  been  enable<l 
in  the  case  in  question  to  succeed  in  abducting  the  child 
abroad,  she  might  easily  have  gained  all  her  other  ends. 
For  a  father  of  any  feeling  woidd  naturally  sacrifice  any- 
thing rather  than  his  cliildren. 

Another  strong  motive  to  abduction  miX  be  the  following : 
And  we  mention  it  because  it  can  only  exist  in  the  particular 
case  of  the  operation  of  the  Bill,  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  this  Bill,  introduced  to  remedy  a  few  private  injuries  by 
a  violation  of  tlte  great  fundamental  law  of  society,  can  after 
all  only  come  into  operation, — can  be  of  any  use  at  all  only  in 
those  few  cases  where  the  husband  [)ositively  refiises  to  let 
his  wife  have  access  to  her  children.  Now  these  cases  arc 
exceedingly  rare ;  (out  of  the  Law  Reports  of  centuries,  Ser- 
jeant Talfmird  could  only  get  evidence  of  six!)  for  in  nine- 
teen times  out  of  twenty,  where  se[>aration  takes  place,  the 
husband  lets  his  wife  have  access  to  her  children — (for  the 
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good  rea»on^  because  m  the  law  ut  preteni  stands,  it  is  hin 
interest  to  do  ao)^-ftnd  not  imlrcquently  lets  her  keep  one  or 
more  of  them  altogether  in  her  own  residence. 

But  where  the  husband  has  positively  retiised  to  let  her 
have  accessj  then  by  Serjeant  Taltourd's  Bill  he  is  to  be  com- 
pelled  to  do  so>  t,  e*  through  fear  of  the  jailer,  or  by  the  brute 
force  of  constables  and  sherifl^'s  officerst  These  are  the  pretty 
peace  ofBcera  to  be  made  the  means  of  reconciliation  between 
a  husband  and  wife  ! 

Now,  in  the  majority  of  cases^  where  this  bill  will  be  called 
into  operation,  it  will  be,  as  we  shall  show  more  fully  her 
after,  (under  the  heads  of  the  impracticability^  and  ineffectu 
alness  of  the  bill,)  of  no  force  or  use  whatsoever  s  for  the 
husband,  if  he  find  himself  unable  to  evade  the  law  in  anj 
other  way,  will  dispose  of  his  property  and  go  abroad  rathf 
than  submit  to  such  a  peqictual  degradation  and  torment  at 
home,  as  to  have  a  person  who  despises  him,  and  whom 
despises,  brought  into  his  house,  against  his  will,  whenever  i 
third  person  may  choose  to  order  it. 

Only  therefore  in  those  few  cases  where  his  huaincss  or 
situation,  or  the  general  stiite  of  his  nftUirs  and  property  ia 
suehi  that  without  positively  reducing  himself  to  ruin  and 
beggary,  he  could  not  leave  them  and  the  country,  will  the 
husband  submit  to  the  law,  and  let  the  ^rife  have  access  to^ 
the  children ;  and  to  this  he  submits  with  the  utmost  reluctanc 
and  imligiuUion ;  and  if  he  hated  his  wife  befi>re  sli  11    ■  if>| 

the  judge,  be  sure  he  will  hate  her  ten  times  mcji  r 

Now,  w  hether  the  judge^s  order  should  state  that  the  wife 
shntl  see  his  children  in  or  out  of  the  husband's  house,  mat 
tcrs  not*  It  is  plain,  that  unless  you  intend  to  give  to  td 
judge  by  this  bill  the  right  not  oidy  to  give  to  the  wife,  when 
and  where  he  may  please,  access  to  her  children,  but  also 
exclude  the  tat  her  from  having  access  to  them  at  the  aan 
time,  u  e.  to  take  away,  ad  libitum^  the  fathcr^a  right  of 
cess,  (which,  though  Serjeant  Talfourd,  in  his  deceitful  flil 
professes  that  he  has  no  intention  to  do,  is,  in  fact,  tlic  necc 
SIU7  i*esult  of  his  Bill ;  albeit,  we  trust,  that  whatc\^cr  may 
be  his  profession R,  the  people  of  England  will  never  pemitt 
imch  an  outrageous  tyranny),  the  futhcr  will  have  at  Irai^t  tin 
right  of  being  present,  and  of  taking  w  ith  hira  some  one  el 
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in  his  own  confidence  (and  who  entertains  therefore  his  fisel- 
ings  and  sentiments  towards  his  wife,)  to  be  present  at  these 
interviews,  and  will  consequently  be  able  to  give  to  his  wife 
the  most  bitter  annoyance.  What  will  be  the  natural  conse* 
quence?  Why,  the  wife  will  say  to  herself:-^ 

^^  An  impartial  judge,  by  granting  me  his  order  for  access, 
has  declared  that  I  had  a  right  to  leave  the  house  of  my  hate- 
ful husband.  The  legislature,  by  passing  Serjeant  Talfourd^s 
Bill,  has  admitted  the  principle,  that  a  wife  and  mother,  even 
when  she  has  left  her  husband's  house,  has  prima  fade  as 
much  right  to  have  access  to  the  children  as  he  has.  Now,  if 
prima  fade,  I  have  as  much  right  as  he  has  to  see  them,  I 
must  have  a  right  to  see  them  for  as  long  a  time  as  he  does  I 
^  By  nature  the  rights  of  both  parents  are  co-equal.'  The 
law,  by  admitting  my  right  at  all,  admits  this.  But  if,  there- 
fore, it  fairly  righted  my  wrongs,  I  ought  at  least  to  have  the 
children  with  me  for  half  the  day — for  12  hours  at  least  out 
of  the  24, — for  six  whole  months  in  the  year ! "  (Only  see  here 
with  a  single  coup  deceit  of  the  mind,  what  the  consequenoea 
of  the  admission  of  this  principle  would  be  upon  the  educa* 
tion  of  the  children !)  ^'  But  now  for  the  sake  of  the  regulations 
of  a  mere  conventional  and  tyrannical  system  of  society, — ^for 
the  sake  of  upholding  the  tyranny  of  one  sex*  over  the  other, 
— ^a  mere  tyranny  upheld  after  all  upon  no  better  grounds 
than  brute  force,  and  the  law  of  the  stronger — for  the  sake  of 
this  I  am  deprived  of  my  due  right  of  access,  even  though  the 
principle  by  law  be  now  admitted,  that  prima  fade,  every 
wife  and  mother,  though  living  out  of  her  husband's  home^ 
has  yet  a  right  of  access  to  her  children  ! 

^^  The  old  law  that  denied  this  principle  altogether  was  a  vile 
tyranny,  but  at  all  events  it  acted  consistently.  At  all  events 
I  cannot  say  that  it  deceived  me.  It  said  to  me,  as  plainly  as  a 
law  can  say  any  thing,  We  do  not  admit  the  principle  that  Uie 
female  sex  is  equal  to  the  male,  and  therefore  we  do  not  give 
to  you  the  same  power  as  to  your  husband.  If  you  choose  to 
marry,  you  must,  as  the  law  of  God  declares,  be  in  subjection 
to  your  husband.  Against  his  will,  whilst  living  in  his  house, 
you  will  not  have  the  right  to  command  his  children,  nor  if  you 

*  See  the  postscript. 
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leave  his  house  will  you  have  a  right  to  have  access  to  them. 
The  power  of  command  over  your  children  you  do  not  in  yowr 
own  right  possess.     Your  husband  indeed,  their  father,  who 
has  this  power  in  his  own  right,  may  intrust  you  with  it 
during  his  Ufe,  or  after  his  death,  by  making  you  in  his  imll 
their  sole  guardian ;  or  should  he  die  suddenly  intestate,  the 
law  will  naturally  presume  that  it  was  his  intention  so  to  make 
you.   But  of  yourself,  as  a  woman,  right  of  command  over  his 
children  you  do  not  possess.   We  intend  that  you  should  live 
together,  and  that  peace  and  order  should  be  maintained  in 
the  family  by  the  command  being  given  to  one.     This 
what  the  old  law  said.     And  all  this  I  knew  when  I  mfi 
my  marriage  contract,  and  by  my  own  voluntary  act  at  God's 
altar  pledged  myself  to  obey  my  husband.     I  cannot  sayJ 
then  that  the  old  law  deceived  rae,  or  gave  me  any  falm 
hopes  of  successfully  opposing  the  marital  tyranny,  for  doing 
which,  at  the  instigation  of  this  new  Bill,  1  am  now  sufferir 
so  bitterly.   But  this  new  Bill,  which  admits  the  principle  tha 
by  nature  the  rights  of  both  parents  are  coequal,  which  admits 
the  principle  that,  though  li\ing  apart  from  my  husband,  1 
have  still  the  right  of  access  to  my  children, — that  I  ought  to 
be  righted,  and  still  does  not  right  rae, — is  at  once  botli  tyran- 
nical and  absurd.    Had  the  old  law  never  been  changed,  pro- 
bably I  should  never  have  had  the  i-iews  and  feelings  that  I 
now  have  on  the  subject  of  my  rights ;  but  now  %vith  these 
views  and  feelings  legally  justified,  my  wrongs  are  so  much 
the  more  intolerable.     Now  I  know  my  rights,  and  1  know 
also  that  this  new  low  is  both  unjust  and  inconsistent !  What 
obedience  then  do  I  owe  to  it  ?     As  the  law  will  not  redress 
me,  nor  give  to  me  the  fair  and  equal  access  which  it  admits 
I  have  a  right  to  have  to  my  chilth'en ;  and  even,  during  the 
time  I  have  access,  that  villainous  husband  torments  me  and 
makes  me  miserable,  through  the  fault  uf  the  law  in  not  ex- 
cluding him  J— why  should  I  not  redress  myself  at  once  and 
for  ever,  and  carry  away  the  children  altogether?    What  mo- 
ral crime  is  there  in  that?  Have  not  I,  the  mother,  just  as 
much  right  over  the  children  as  the  father?  Has  not  the  wiis- 
dom  of  the  British  legislature  of  1838  declared  so,  and  de- 
stmycd  by  Act  of  Prirliament  the  old  false  |»rejudice  about 
the  inferiority  of  my  sex?    As  then  I  am  equal  to  my  hus- 
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band^  I  have  as  much  right  to  exclude  from  him  the  chil* 
dren  as  he  has  to  exchide  them  from  me.  And  why^  if  I  can^ 
as  I  can  nowj  though  I  could  not  formerly,  why  should  I  not 
do  it?  If  I  do  it,  no  punishment  will  fall  upon  me  nor  upon 
them  for  doing  so ;  nay,  perhaps  great  material  advantage  will 
accrue  to  both  of  us.  From  the  facility  Serjeant  Talfourd^s 
Bill  has  given  to  me,  it  can  easily  be  done,  and  at  the  first 
opportunity  I  will  do  it.'^ — Such  will  be  the  reflections  and 
motives  that  will  arise  naturally  in  the  mind  of  every  woman 
who,  under  these  circumstances,  obtains  access  to  her  chil- 
dren by  means  of  a  judge^s  order,  against  her  husband^s  will* 
Did  the  limits  of  this  article  permit  us,  we  could  mention 
many  more  motives  to  abduction,  which  will  be  called  into 
action  by  this  "Robbery  of  Fathers'  Bill.*' 

Now  do  people  know,  have  they  ever  considered,  what  a 
horrible  immorality  the  crime  of  abduction  is  ?  From  the  state 
of  public  opinion  and  of  the  law  about  it,  we  should  suppose 
not.  When  a  woman  chooses  unjustifiably  to  leave  her  hus- 
band's home,  people  may  perhaps  blame  her,  i.  e.,  say  they,  the 
lady  has  taken  a  very  imfortunate  step ;  but  if  she  tries  after- 
wards to  get  her  children,  and  if  prevented  firom  doing  so,  to 
carry  them  away  from  their  father,  that  is  all  very  natural ! 
Has  no  one  ever  heard  of  such  cases,  where  runaway  wives, 
ay,  and  even  convicted  adidteresses,  in  order  to  cover  their 
crime,  have  robbed  their  ovm  husbands  of  their  offspring, 
and  that  then  people  have  come  forward  to  justify  such  a 
villainy,  as  if  it  were  all  a  mere  effect  of  nature  ? — as  if  this 
second  infamous  breach  of  trust,  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  com- 
pletely white-washed  the  first  ?  Her  having  had  the  impru- 
dence to  leave  her  husband,  and  commit  adultery,  was  per- 
haps bad ;  but  her  endeavouring  to  take  her  child  with  her 
was  good, — the  proof  of  a  warm,  natimil,  amiable  heart  I  We 
abhor  vice  in  any  shape;  but  when  it  attempts  to  assume 
the  form  of  virtue,  and  clothes  itself  in  a  drapery  of  plausible 
sophistr}',  we  not  only  abhor,  but  are  disgusted.  No  such 
object  of  disgust  in  the  world  as  to  see  people  labouring  to 
commit  ^ice  with  decency,  and  yet  come  off*,  so  far  as  the 
judgement  of  the  world  goes,  with  impunity  and  success ! 

The  possession  and  custody  of  children  in  their  tender  years 
is  the  most  important  thing  that  can  happen  to  themselves* 
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Education,  moral  being,  inclination,  marriage,  and  disposal 
property,  all  depend  on  it.    The  moral  efl'ects  of  child-fiteal- 
ing  may  be  a  great  deal  worse  than  those  of  murder ;  and 
tliercfore,  if  any  crime  desen  e  the  utmost  severity  of  the  laWf  1 
H  18  the  stealing  of  a  human  being,  during  its  infancy^  finom 
its  legal  guardian,  its  father.     At  present  the  law  agoins 
child-stealing  is  inconsistent  and  bad  enough.   The  penaltie 
it  affixes  are  utterly  disproportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
crime ; — penalties  no  greater  for  ehild-?^tcaling  than  for  many! 
other  species  of  theil !    Aa  if  the  law  rated  the  value  of 
child  to  its  father,  the  value  of  a  subject  to  the  state,  no 
higher  than  if  it  were  a  pig,  or  an  ass,  or  a  few  cabbaf! >   '       '- . , 
or  a  bit  of  signed  paper,  or  half  a  dozen  pieces  of      i     ,    A 
yellow  dirt !  Tlie  law  we  say  is  at  present  immoral  and  weak 
enough  for  the  punishment  of  abductions ;  and  the  only  rea- 
son that  the  crime  doe*  not  more  trequcntly  twke  place  is, 
that  the  father  has  ai  preffeni  the  full  power  given  him  to  guard 
his  children,  and  to  exclude  evcr}^  one  from  access  to  them 
who,  he  may  have  reason  to  believe,  has  the  intention  to  ab- 
duct them. 

And  this  power  is  the  more  needful,  because^  in  the  ca!*cl 
where  they  are  abducted  by  the  mother,  or  at  her  iostigatiouil 
this  robbery  from  the  father  of  his  sons  is  not  even  a  felony^ 
not  even  liable  to  legal  punishment.    As  tlie  law,  consistently  J 
with  its  great  principle,  that  the  husband  and  wife  by  mar-i 
riage  become   one,   will  not  admit  the  possibility  that  the 
wife  can  rob  the  husband  of  his  gootls,  (for  that  woidd  be  like  J 
affirming  the  absurdity  that  a  man  can  rob  himself,)  wnll  not* 
therefore  constitute  such  an  act  on  her  pait  a  felony ;  so  nei- 
ther does  it  make  it  a  felony  when  she  abducts  liis  children, 
or  even  carries  them  out  of  the  realm ;  although,  indeed,  ab- 
duction, in  itself,  is  as  immoral  an  act  as  any  one  can  ooni<- 
mit,  and  when  committed  against  a  man  by  any  one  else  but 
his  own  mfCf  it  is  considered  by  the  law  us  a  felony. 

But  if  tliis  Custody  of  Infants'  Bill  should  pass,  by  which 
the  paternal  power  is  to  be  taken  away,  nay,  and  in  that  very 
ca«e  where,  »4s  we  have  shown,  there  will  be  stronger  motives^ 
and  greater  facilities  to  abduct  the  children  than  in  any  other 
whatsoever,  can  any  person  of  common  sense  believe  that  the 
crime  will  not  frequently  occur  ?    The  motives  and  means  bt»- 
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ing  given^  and  the  restrainti  taken  away^  what  should  hinder 
it  fh)m  occurring  ?     What  can  prevent  it  from  occurring  ? 

At  present,  let  it  be  remembered^  that  although  the  ab- 
duction of  a  child  by  its  mother  is  not  a  felony  on  her  part^ 
and  consequently  not  a  felony  on  the  part  of  servants  or  other 
accessories  who  may  assist  her^  still  it  is  in  general  believed 
by  them  to  be  so.  Unsophisticated  people^  better  acquainted 
with  the  feelings  of  nature^  the  dictates  of  common  sense^  and 
the  commands  of  the  word  of  God^than  with  the  reasonings  and 
technicalities  of  the  law^  still  believe  that  to  rob  a  fiither  of 
his  child  is  a  theft^  a  very  atrocious  theft^  a  desperate  felony^ 
liable  to  the  severest  punishment ;  and  doubtless  many  a  time 
this  honest  simplicity  of  nature^  this  natural  conviction  and 
fear  of  the  legal  punishment  to  follow  so  wicked  a  felony  as 
they  believe  it^  has  restrained  servants  and  other  persojis  ig- 
norant of  the  law  from  assisting  to  carry  off  their  master's 
children.  We  ourselves  have  known  a  case  of  this,  and  many 
of  our  readers  may  probably  have  known  others. 

Again,  at  all  events,  every  one  knows  —what  is  the  real 
fact — that  by  law  the  guardianship  of  a  child  belongs  solely 
to  his  father,  and  that  unless  he  chooses  to  let  his  children 
go  out  of  his  house,  no  one  has  a  right  to  take  them  out  of 
it ;  unless  he  chooses  to  let  any  person  living  out  of  his  house 
come  into  it  to  see  them,  no  one  has  a  right  to  let  that  person 
in ;  much  less  has  a  servant  a  right  to  do  this ;  much  less  dare 
he  presume  to  do  it  when  it  is  directly  contrary  to  his  ma- 
ster's orders.  At  present,  it  is  as  much  as  the  safety  not  only  of 
his  place  but  of  his  own  person  is  worth,  for  a  servant  to  attempt 
to  abduct  his  master's  children.  If  it  be  lawful  for  a  house- 
holder to  kill  a  burglar  who  is  attempting  to  carry  off  the 
smallest  portion  of  his  property,  does  any  one  doubt  that  it 
would  be  a  most  justifiable  homicide  for  a  father  of  a  family 
to  kill  a  treacherous  villain  in  his  service,  whilst  attempting 
in  the  dead  of  the  night  to  carry  off  his  children, — ^his  dear- 
est treasiu-es  ?  If  any  one  were  to  attempt  thus  to  rob  us 
of  our  children,  we  should  no  more  scruple  to  shoot  him,  if 
we  could  not  stop  him  and  regain  them  by  other  means,  than 
we  should  to  shoot  a  tiger  or  a  she-wolf  who  were  doing 
the  same  atrocity!    And  we  are  certain  that  the  heart  of 
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every  true  father  \rill  respond  to  the  justice  of  these  our  sen- 
timents. 

Every  servant  then  knows  that  at  present  a  father  has  aJ 
leffal  right  to  defend  his  own  children,  because  the  law  haa^J 
expressly  declared  that  he  is  then*  legal  guardian ;  that  for 
this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  that  of  their  education,  and  in  his 
own  supreme  right  as  father,  he  has  the  right  to  exclude  from 
them  whomsoever  he  may  have  reason  to  bcheve  will  demo- 
ralize them ;  and  that  no  other  person  on  earth,  except  where 
he  himself  may  have  broken  the  law,  has  a  right  to  interfere 
with  them  against  his  will,  much  less  to  assist  in  abducting 
them  from  him.  But  if  this  fundamental  law  of  the  paternal 
right  be  virtually  destroyed,  as  it  will  be  by  Mr.  Serjeant 
Talfourd*s  Bill,  (and  in  his  speech  he  expressed  the  wii^h 
that  at  least  up  to  the  age  of  seven  years  he  could  de* 
sb-oy  it  utterly)  * — let  it  once  be  known  that  a  father  haa  I 
no  longer  the  sole  power  over  his  children;  that  other 
people  out  of  tlie  family  may  order  them,  in  spite  of  his 
wishes  and  against  his  orders ;  and  what  shall  servants  mid 
other  people  bcUeve  ?  What  else  can  they  believe  but  this, 
that  the  taking  of  a  man^s  children  out  of  his  house, — in 
other  words,  that  abduction,  is  no  longer  a  crime?  Thua 
what  the  law  of  God  has  made  child-steaUng,  the  law  of  Par- 
hament  will  have  made  no  child-stealing.  Here  you  will  sec 
the  same  act  at  once  child*stealing  and  no  child-stealing. 
Henceforth,  if  Mr»  Serjeant  Talfourd's  Bill  is  to  be  of  any 
use, — and  if  it  is  to  be  of  no  use,  how  dares  he  to  come  forward 
for  no  use  to  attempt  to  destroy  our  old  rights  given  to  us 
by  the  law  of  God?  Cursed  is  he,  saith  the  Holy  law,  that 
disturbeth  rights,  *'  that  rcmovcth  his  neighbour's  landmark.'* 
To  disturb  a  right  is  in  many  cases  even  more  pernicious  than 
openly  to  violate  it.  And  what  a  disturbance  of  riglits,  what 
a  removal  of  the  great  moral  landmarks  of  sociid  life  will  take 
place  by  the  ojKjration  of  this  Bill,  we  have  already  seen  and 
shall  sec  in  the  sequel  still  more  fully. — But  if  the  Bill  is  to 
be  effectual,  or  of  any  the  slightest  use  at  all,  its  effect  and 
use  viiH  be  this :  that  a  man's  dependents,  and  oU  those  to 
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whose  care  he  has  confided  his  chUd^  will  act  respecting  the 
child  directly  contrary  to  his  orders.  In  obedience  to  the 
judge's  order^  servants^  friends^  relations^  schoolmasters^ 
guardians,  will  all  be  forced  to  violate  the  conditions  of  the 
trust  imposed  on  them  by  the  father  when  he  left  his  chil- 
dren with  them.  You  will  destroy  by  this  Bill  the  whole  faith 
of  society  in  the  most  important  of  all  its  trusts.  A  father 
so  situated  will  no  longer  know  whom  to  trust.  He  will  be 
forced,  as  in  a  state  of  savage  life,  himself  perpetually  to 
guard  by  force  his  own  children.  The  eflFect  of  this  Bill  will, 
if  any,  be  this ;  that  schoolmasters,  and  schoolmistresses,  and 
servants,  &c.,  will,  i^gainst  their  employer's  and  master's 
order,  take  a  child  to  its  mother,  and  those  she  may  be  hving 
with.  Meanwhile,  by  force  or  fraud,  the  child  may  be  ab- 
ducted. The  mother  has  prepared  everything.  What  is  to 
prevent  her  from  doing  so  ?  She  gets  the  nurse  to  leave  the 
room  for  an  instant,  whips  the  child  down  stairs  into  the  car- 
riage, and  in  five  hours'  time — ^perhaps  before  the  husband 
returns  home  from  his  business,  before  he  can  see  a  judge  or 
get  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus — ^the  wife,  in  these  railroad-travel- 
ling days,  may  be  upon  the  high  seas,  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  English  law. 

Thus  all  this  villainy  will  be  done  with  impimity.  The 
servant  swears  she  could  not  help  it.  The  mother  cannot  be 
touched.  The  father  has  lost  his  child. — ^You  will  make  child- 
stealing  and  perjury  (two  of  the  most  dangerous,  demoralizing 
and  infamous  crimes  that  can  infest  the  happiness  of  society,) 
the  most  trivial  of  offences.  By  making  them  to  be  done  with 
impunity,  and,  under  colour  of  a  judge's  order,  you  will  make 
them  as  it  were  lawfid;  and  thus,  at  last,  you  will  make 
people  believe  they  are  not  even  immoral  at  all !  And  people, 
as  we  have  shown,  are  already  too  prone  to  believe  this. 

At  present  a  judge  can  issue  a  writ  of  ne  exeat  regno 
to  prevent  injustice,  and  retain  in  safety  a  man's  children  in 
the  country :  but  this  new  order  ought  to  be  called  an  ex^ 
eat  regno ;  for  it  will  give  unlimited  opportunities  to  carry 
children  out  of  the  country !  If  this  Bill  pass,  we  shall  have 
the  astounding  spectacle  of  the  abduction  of  the  queen's 
subjects  out  of  the  realm  by  means  of  an  order  firom  the 
queen's  own  judges !  What  would  Lord  Coke  or  Sir  Matthew 
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Hiile  think  of  the  legal  morality  of  such  a  law  aa  this  \  and  j 
of  the  \irtue  and  sense  of  the  legislature  that  could  moke  it? 

And,  observe,  that  all  tliis  injustice  will  go  on  without  the  * 
possibility  of  a  remedy,  except  what  the  fatlier  can  get  fjj  ei 
armU.  He  must  leave  his  home^  his  business^  his  situatbii^  | 
his  family,  all  his  duties  public  and  private,  to  go  personally 
abroad  to  hunt  for  his  o^vn  children  perhaps  all  over  Europe, 
He  cannot  delegate  this  to  any  one  else,  for  how  could  any 
one  else  recover  for  him  his  children? 

The  authorities  of  any  foreign  country  would  not  interfere  to  * 
assist  any  third  person,  not  the  father  of  a  child,  to  take  it  away 
from  the  mother ;  and  as  even  a  special  writ  of  habeas  carpus 
granted  to  the  father  for  the  recaption  of  his  child  would  be 
useless  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law,  and  as  the  state 
could  not  go  to  war  with  a  foreign  country  at  every  moment 
for  the  recovery  of  her  subjects  thus  forcibly  detained  in  it,  it 
is  plain  that  the  father,  if  he  intended  to  get  them  at  all^  must 
go  himself  al\er  them,  and  even  then,  possibly,  with  verj'  little 
success.  He  woidd  first  have  to  learn  in  what  country  and 
town  they  were,  in  wliat  place  and  street  and  house  they  were 
residing.  And  then  comes  the  difficulty  how  to  get  admit- 
tance into  that  house  'without  breaking  the  law  of  the  coun- 
try, and  rendering  himself  liable  to  be  thrown  into  priaonj 
where  there  is  no  habeas  corpus  to  release  him !  And  even  if 
he  did  manage  without  a  breach  of  the  law  to  get  into  the 
house,  perhaps  it  will  be  only  to  hear  that  the  lady  letl  the 
place  with  her  children  some  sLx  hours  before,  and  had  goive 
in  a  certain  direction, — (so  it  is  told  to  the  inquiring  hu»* 
hand)  just  the  opposite  to  that  in  which  she  really  lias  gone# 
T1\U5  a  father  w  ho  chanced  to  have  the  misfortimc  to  be  tied 
for  life  to  an  immorul  but  plausible  wife,  (thanks  to  Mr.  S«v 
jeantTalftiurd's  destruction  of  his  paternal  right,)  mighi  bav« 
the  pleasure  of  nuiking  the  grand  tour  of  Eurojie  in  search  of 
his  children,  perhaps  of  his  only  son ;  might  have  to  wiist« 
months  of  time,  and  pounds  of  money,  and  years  of  njf 

feelings  in  travelling  before  he  overtakes  his  nm; ,    wic 

And  when  he  does^  she  would  of  course  still  continut:  to  con- 
ceal the  cliild, — she  might  hide  it,  place  it,  if  a  female,  in  a 
nmveut, — do  any  thing  with  it ;  perhaps  tell  the  di^ttractcd 
father^  tu  break  Ixis  hcait,  that  it  is  already  dead  and  buried! 
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When  we  contemplate  all  the  scenes  of  horror  and  agony 
and  profound  demoralization  that  would  arise  from  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Bill^  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  fhmiing 
of  such  a  measure  could  ever  enter  into  the  mind  of  any  man^ 
and  much  less  of  a  lawyer ! 

8.  Because  it  tends  to  demoralize  the  children  and 
destroy  their  education. 

All  domestic  dissensions  and  separations  tend  to  demo- 
ralize children,  and  this  Bill  tends  to  increase  domestic  dis- 
sensions and  separations ;  it  tends  therefore  directly  to  the 
demoralization  of  children  in  this  way. 

But  it  does  so  in  another  way,  in  a  way  entirely  new  and 
peculiar  to  itself.  This  Bill  has  the  honoiu-  of  having  pro- 
posed to  open  a  new  source  of  demoralization  in  English 
society  hitherto  unknown  ! 

At  present,  when  separations  take  place  between  man  and 
wife,  no  doubt  the  children  are  thereby  greatly  injured  in  some 
respects.  Besides  losing  the  constant  care  and  watchfulness 
of  one  of  their  parents, — and  without  this  watchfulness  being 
constant  J  it  is,  quoad  duty,  as  good  as  useless, — the  example 
to  children  of  their  father  and  mother  living  in  open  violation 
of  their  marriage- vow  is  no  doubt  a  very  pernicious  one.  But 
in  other  respects,  separation,  in  particular  cases,  may  be  com- 
paratively  a  moral  benefit  to  the  children.  Of  the  two  evils 
it  may  be  the  lesser.  It  is  better  for  children  that  their  parents 
should  be  living  apart,  than  that  they  should  have  constantly 
before  their  young  and  impressionable  minds,  from  their  ear- 
liest childhood,  for  years  together,  the  example  of  perpetual 
dissensions  and  unchristian  hatred  between  those  whom  filial 
piety  and  religion  commands  them  to  love  and  honour,  and 
whose  conduct,  whilst  they  live  together  in  such  a  state,  it 
is  impossible  for  any  one  with  tnith  even  to  respect.  And 
when  husband  and  wife  cannot  agree,  this  is  commonly  one 
of  the  strongest  reasons  in  the  mind  of  a  virtuous  father  that 
would  induce  him  to  consent  to  a  separation,  in  order  that 
his  children  should  not  be  demoralized  by  such  an  example. 
The  separation  then  is  bad  for  the  children,  yet  not  so  bad  as 
their  parents'  contiimal  discord ;  and  one  comparative  good 
is  at  least  effected  by  separating.  By  consenting  to  this 
latter  and  lesser  evil,  the  former  is  completely  excluded. 
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But  this  Bill,  consistent  in  its  concretion  of  immoraltties^ 
combines  the  evils  of  both  tlicsc  stutes  without  the  good  of 
either.  It  docs  not  remove  the  bad  example  of  scparatioo^ 
hut  on  Uic  contrary  perpetuates  it ;  and  it  does  not  remove 
the  bad  example  of  the  continual  collisions  of  the  pareotn' 
authority  and  counscla,  but  on  the  contrary  increases  and 
perpetuates  them  ! 

But  the  Bill  will  have  an  immoral  tendency  upon  the 
children,  not  only  on  account  of  the  bud  example  of  their 
parents*  discord  and  separation,  but  also  on  account  of  tlieir 
own  education. 

It  is  the  interest  and  duty  of  the  Stale  to  provide  that 
children  be  well  educated.  Compared  with  that,  the  private 
and  personal  feelings  of  the  parents  themselves  ure  but  of 
secondary  importance.  Indeed  the  force  of  parental  feeling 
differs  so  much  in  different  persons,  varying  through  the 
whole  range  of  the  moral  thermometer,  from  below  zero 
up  to  above  blood  lieat,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  nay, 
almost  impossible,  for  the  law  to  appreciate  it  in  in^- 
vidual  cases.  And  this  doubtless  is  the  cause  why  "  in  strict* 
ness  no  damages  are  recoverable  in  any  case  for  an  injury 
merely  to  parental  feelings  ^Z'  The  law  cannot  probe  a  pa- 
rent's heart,  cannot  always  know  therefore  whether  parental 
fctdmg  really  exists  there,  and  in  what  degree.  But  the  law 
can  and  does  know  what  are  the  essential  conditions  of  good 
education ;  for  these  are  constant  invariable  facts.  Now  the 
first  condition,  sine  qua  notif  for  a  good  education  is  Unity 
of  Dircctiort.  To  subject  the  mind  of  a  child  when  yomig  to 
opposing  influences,  to  instil  into  it  contradictory  principles 
and  feelings,  is  the  greatest  possible  injury  you  can  do  to  him. 
In  after  life  he  will  reap  the  full  harvest  of  misery  which  you 
have  thus  sown ;  for  what  other  effect  can  such  an  early  im- 
pression of  strange  contradictions  produce  on  his  innocent 
mind  than  to  confomid  in  it  all  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  ? 
His  inexperienced  judgement,  unable  to  discover  where  lies 
the  fallacy,  cannot  possibly  know  which  of  the  contradictory 
assertions  is  right  and  which  wrong.  Thus,  from  his  earliest 
years,  the  inner  sense  of  truth  and  justice  is  bcdimmed;  be 
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knou*8  not  what  to  believe  and  what  not;  his  intellect  Is 
filled  with  doubts  and  delusions,  big  heart  with  selfish  hopes 
and  miserable  fears ;  his  passions  are  uncontrolled,  his  rea- 
son obscured  j  the  will,  the  main  spring  of  all  virtuous  actions, 
weakened  ;  and,  in  fine,  his  whole  moral  being  is  undermined 
and  perhaps  ruined.  We  repeat  it,  to  let  a  human  being  pass 
through  the  stage  of  childhood  without  a  supreme  controlling 
mind  to  govern  him,  without  a  recognized,  indisputably  sii- 
prcme^authorityQVtvh\m^Vf\\\Q\\  has  powerto  cultivate  his  good 
dispositions,  to  reward  hia  good  conduct,  and  to  repress  by 
punishment  the  bad,  is  the  greatest  curse  that  could  be  inflicted 
on  liim.  Without  such  an  authority  there  is  not  the  possi* 
bility  of  a  good  education ;  for  all  the  various  movements  in 
education  tend  to  but  one  end,  and  require  therefore  a  unity 
of  direction.  This  power  of  direction,  then,  must  be  placed  in 
the  will  of  some  one  person.  The  law  has  placed  it  in  that 
of  the  father.  If  the  mother,  or  any  one  else,  had  a  legal 
right  of  commanding,  as  Serjeant  Talfourd  so  absurdly  com- 
plains that  she  has  not,  the  child's  mind  would  be  ruined; 
obedience,  the  prerequisite  of  all  education  in  its  recipient, 
would  be  utterly  destroyed.  The  child  would  not  know  whom 
or  what  to  obey.  His  mother  w^ould  command  one  thing, 
his  father  the  contrary,  and  between  them  both  he  would 
obey  neither !  He  would  live  under  a  government  of  duarchy, 
which  18  absurd,  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  two- 
headed  monstrous  anarchy ;  and  thus  living,  his  mind  would 
become  a  chaos  of  anarchical  principles,  as  his  life  of  ungo- 
veniablc  passions  and  irregular  practices.  The  only  certain 
nnd  fixed  principle,  if  any  at  all  in  his  mind,  would  be  this ; 
an  utter  contempt  of  all  discipline,  order,  reason  and  law, 
except  so  far  as  it  was  enforced  by  brute  force  or  cunning, 
which,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  would  be  continually  resorted 
to*  The  law  then  has  done  most  wisely  in  giving  the  supreme 
power  and  right  o(  command  to  one  of  the  parents.  Without 
it  domestic  life  would  be  a  scene  of  perpetual  contest  and 
anarchy,  and  the  minds  of  tlie  children  completely  demoral- 
ized. The  power  of  deciding,  in  other  words,  the  authority 
and  right  of  conmiand,  must  be  given  to  one  of  them;  for 
without  that  there  can  be  no  unity  of  direction,  and  without 
unity  of  direction  no  good  education. 
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It  is  true  that  the  parent  to  whom  this  power  is  gifen  may 
abuse  it;  that  the  edncation  may  after  all  be  a  bad  one  ;  but 
WEthoDt  unitjr  of  direction,  without  a  power  and  anthority  to 
direct,  it  must  in  erery  case  be  bad.  The  law,  then,  wisely 
preferred  rather  to  encounter  the  chance  of  an  ocrasional  eril 
than  the  certainty  of  an  uiiifersal  one.  It  has  worked  well ; 
being  in  accordance,  as  to  ihu  principle,  with  reason  and 
morality,  its  general  effects  hare  been  rational  and  moral. 
We  defy  Serjeant  Talfourd  to  prov^e  that  the  general  interests 
of  itociety  have  been  injured,  that  they  haFC  not  been  bene- 
fited immensely,  by  giving  the  power  of  command  to  one, 
and  only  one,  of  the  parents.  But  what  does  his  immoral 
Bill  propose  to  do  ?  directly  to  violate  and  nullify  this  great 
principle — to  take  away  this  great  beneficial  power  of  control 
from  the  father,  and  in  the  very  cases  where  it  is  most 
wanted ! 

If  a  power  to  educate  means  anything  at  all,  it  means 
this — a  pmver  to  admit  or  exclude  from  the  child  such  objects 
as  the  educator  deemn  desirable  to  be  admitted  or  excluded 
from  him.  If  a  man  is  to  educate  a  child  he  must  have  the 
power  to  make  the  child  obey.  He  must  have  the  power  to 
order  him  and  to  enforce  those  orders.  If  now  his  orders 
tie  pen'ersely  and  obstinately  opposed  and  contradicted  by 
home  one  else — no  matter  by  wliom — and  the  child  taught  to 
deKpise  and  disobey  them,  how  can  he  enforce  them,  and 
niakt;  the  child  willingly  obedient  ?  For  be  it  remembered, 
not  merely  ol>edience,  slavish  obedience,  compelled  by  a  con- 
Htant  exertion  of  brute  force,  but  willing,  moral  obedience 
is  tlie  object  of  good  education.  How  else,  in  such  a  case, 
can  this  l>e  obUiined  but  by  removing  the  child  entirely  from 
the  influence  of  those  who  excite  him  to  disobey,  and  pre- 
venting their  access  to  him  ?  If  a  man  has  not  the  power 
to  prevent  the  access  of  unreasonable  and  immoral  persons  to 
the  child  under  his  care  and  custody,  how  is  it  possible  that 
he  can  educate  him  rationally  and  morally  ?  It  is  the  most 
ridiculous  self-contradiction  to  say,  that  you  entrust  a  mau 
with  the  education  of  children,  if  you  do  not  give  him  this 
power.  It  would  be  the  most  flagrant  injustice  to  make  him 
responsible  £pr  their  moral  conduct,  if  you  do  not  give  it  to 
him.    Now  the  law  does  entrust  a  father  with  the  sole  cue- 
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tody,  care,  safeguard,  maintenance  and  education  of  his 
children,  and  it  does,  under  the  most  tremendous  penalties, 
make  Aim,  and  not  his  wife,  responsible  for  their  conduct ; 
and  this  trust  and  responsibility  Serjeant  Talfourd  declares  is 
not  to  be  at  all  diminished  nor  taken  away  from  the  father ; 
and  yet,  by  his  Bill,  he  proposes  to  take  away  from  him  the 
sole  power  he  now  possesses  to  execute  this  trust  faithfully, 
or  indeed  at  all !  Can  any  thing  be  more  unjust,  absurd,  and 
immoral  ? 

But  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  a  little  more  in  detail  the 
striking  contrast  between  the  good  sense,  and  sound  logic, 
and  moral  consistency,  of  our  old  common  law,  and  the  im- 
moral absurdity  of  this  new  Bill — the  progeny  of  the  age  of 
education,  the  enlightened  nineteenth  century  ! 

The  old  law  of  England  demands  that  every  man  should 
bring  up  his  children  orderly  and  morally.  As  the  law  could 
not  itself  see  into  the  penetralia  of  families,  could  not  see 
therefore  to  regulate  and  direct  to  a  moral  end  all  the  in- 
finity of  minute  details  and  sudden  contingencies  that  occur 
daily  and  hourly  in  the  domestic  life  of  every  family,-*as 
the  good  education  of  the  children  whilst  at  home  depends 
on  the  right  regulation  of  these  things, — as  good  education 
requires  the  exclusion  of  improper  objects, — as  no  one  but  a 
person  on  the  spot,  watching  carefully  all  the  incidents  as 
they  occur  in  their  immediate  connexion,  can  judge  what  is 
proper  and  what  is  not, — as  no  one  but  a  person  whose 
interests  would  be  deeply  affected  by  this  would  take  the 
trouble  to  exercise  this  careful  vigilance, — as  these  improper 
persons  and  objects  might  need  to  be  immediately  restrained 
or  removed, — as  this  could  not  be  done  except  by  one  having 
complete  authority  and  a  summary  power  of  decision, — as  the 
law  itself,  acting  by  any  of  its  public  officers,  manifestly  could 
not  do  this,  nor  any  thing  at  all  like  it,  and  yet  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  secure  the  safety  and  good  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State  that  all  this  should  be  done, — what  could 
the  law  do  ?  That  namely  which  it  did.  Entnist  this  power 
of  regulation  to  one  person,  constitute  that  person  head  of 
the  family,  and  make  that  person  responsible.  To  whom 
then  could  it  so  reasonably  and  justly  have  devolved  its  au- 
thority as  to  him  whose  strength  of  mind  could  best  foresee 
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danger  to  his  childrenj  and  whose  strength  of  bodjr  could,  ifl 
necessary,  best  exert  the  entrusted  power  to  ward  off  ibe 
dangers  from  them?  It  gave  then  ihis  great  power  to  the^ 
father^  but  with  it  an  equally  great  responsibility.  For  if^  by  f 
his  abuse  or  t»egleet  of  this  regidathig  power,  his  child 
should  be  nus-edueated,  an  incalculable  extent  of  never-end- 
ing punishment  is  sure  to  fall  upon  himself.  The  punishment 
of  the  sins  of  the  father  murjj  in  some  cases,  fall  upon  the 
children;  but  that  of  the  sins  of  the  children  under  ago 
mtistf  more  or  less,  fall  upon  the  father :  for  on  the  good 
conduct,  and  so  on  the  good  education,  of  his  child,  tlie  law 
has  obliged  him  to  stake  his  purse,  his  reputation,  his  pa- 
rental feelings,  his  happiness,  the  peace  of  his  Uousc^  the 
honour  of  his  name,  and  his  hope  of  leaving  an  htmowrable 
posterity  after  him.  Every  feeling  and  interest  that  can  affect 
the  heart  of  a  man,  even  his  own  personal  liberty  and  life, 
may  be  endangered  by  the  bad  education  and  immoral  con- 
duct of  his  children-  He  may  in  a  single  moment  be  ruined 
by  it  utterly.  And  therefore,  though  the  absolute  paternal 
power  that  it  confers  upon  him  is  a  great  one,  it  is  not  a 
whit  too  great  to  answer  the  responsibility.  The  law  is  just 
and  equal. 

And  now  to  tlie  conclusion  of  these  remarks  on  the  inevi- 
table effects  of  this  Bill  upon  the  education  of  children. 

It  is  difficult  enough  sometimes  for  the  most  united  coupI«^ 
living  together  with  the  highest  mutual  esteem  and  love  far 
one  another,  always  to  agree  entirely  as  to  measures  of  edu- 
cation. The  subject  is  so  exceedingly  complex,  that  even 
the  most  enlightened  persons  frequently  cannot  agree  upon 
it ;  and  so  supremely  important,  that  the  most  conscientinus 
are  those  who  would  be  least  likely  to  resign  their  opinion, 
unless  convinced.  And  yet,  as  it  is  also  a  subject  practical, 
and  not  one  of  mere  speculation  ;  as  on  all  the  doubtful  [K)inU 
that  must  necessarily  arise,  something  must  be  decided  and 
done  one  way  or  the  other ;  it  is  well  therefore  that  the  po\v«r 
of  decision  is  placed  on  one  side*  As  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  husbniul  has  a  more  extended  capacity  of  intellect,  and 
a  greater  accpiainUmce  with  life,  than  the  wife,  it  is  fit,  even 
on  these  grounds,  that  he  should  decide.  Who  else  can 
have  80  near  and  dear  an  interest  to  consider  well  and  de- 
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cide  rightly  on  the  education  of  his  children^  who  are  to  in- 
herit his  fortune  and  transmit  his  name  to  posterity^  and  for 
whose  maintenance  and  conduct  he,  and  not  his  wifely  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  law? 

Considering  all  this,  any  reasonable  and  noble-minded  wo- 
man, who  loves  her  husband  as  she  ought  to  do,  yields  will- 
ingly on  these  occasions,  when  she  sees  that  her  husband 
cannot  concede  to  her  opinions,  which,  if  he  could,  he  would 
be  happy  to  do ;  and  thus  harmony  is  preserved,  and  the  law 
has  a  beneficial  effect 

On  the  other  hand,  supposing  that  the  parents,  though  still 
living  together,  frequently  disagree  about  other  things,  it  is 
plain,  from  what  has  been  before  stated,  that  they  will  be 
much  more  likely  to  disagree  about  the  education  of  their 
children.  A  fortioHj  therefore,  in  this  case  the  final  power 
of  deciding  must  be  placed  in  one  of  them ;  for  else  they 
might  never  agree,  nor  the  child  be  educated  at  all !  How- 
ever, even  in  these  cases,  on  account  of  this  very  regulation, 
as  it  stands  at  present  by  law,  there  is  still  the  probability 
or  possibility  of  their  ultimate  agreement.  Seeing  the  use- 
le8sness,and  therefore  the  absurdity,  of  capricious  opposition, 
the  wife  may  at  last  desist  from  it.  Or  should  the  husband 
have  given  an  injurious  decision,  he  may  probably,  by  experi- 
ence, either  discover  it  himself,  and  so  alter  it ;  or,  still  more 
probably,  a  little  gentle  and  winning  persuasion  on  his  wife's 
part,  which  few  men  can  resist,  may  persuade  him  to  consent 
to  its  being  altered. 

But  in  the  case  of  separation,  the  case  in  which  this  ab- 
surd and  immoral  Bill  proposes  to  give  this  double  power 
of  influence  by  a  right  of  access, — for  all  access  necessarily 
implies  influence  by  example  or  conversation,  the  two  chief 
means  of  moral  education, — there  is  not  the  possibility  of 
any  agreement.  When  married  persons  separate,  if  it  be  not 
for  some  open  breach  of  their  vow,  which  makes  the  one  party 
despise  or  hate  the  other,  it  is  because  they  cannot  agree 
about  themselves ;  and  this  disagreement  of  minds,  and  tem- 

*  If  a  father  withhold  proper  necessaries  from  his  infant  childi  incapable  of 
supporting  itself,  he  might  be  indicted  for  his  neglect  at  common  law.  But  the 
motlier,  whilst  her  husband  is  living,  could  not  be  indicted,  because  she  is  not  le- 
gally bound  to  provide  necessariee.— C%t/(y'«  Practice  of  the  £mw,  part  i.  p.  65. 
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porSf  and  habits  is  of  Huch  ei  magnitude,  so  hopelesii  of  all 
reconciliation,  that  they  have  conseuted  evfii  to  violate  tlu^ir 
engagement  and  live  upiirt,  though  by  thi»  step  they  must 
both  probably  subject  themselves,  especially  as  they  have  chil- 
dren, to  very  great  injury.  But  if  they  could  not  agree  about 
ihemselvesi  how  much  les»  about  their  children  1  When  peu* 
pie  disagree  in  feeling  and  principle  at  alJ^  there  i«  no  nub- 
ject  about  whicli  tliey  in  general  disagree  so  much  as  about 
the  education  of  children ;  for  that  is  a  subject  dependinir 
entirely  upon  principle  and  feeling. 

Behold  then,  in  this  case^  the  consequenceB  of  this  pro- 
posed huv.  The  separated  wife  gets  an  order  for  access  to  her 
children.  Whether  she  scee  them  iti  or  out  of  their  father's 
house,  (about  which  we  ahall  have  more  to  say  hereafter,) 
she  will  see  them  at  any  rate  repeatedly,  4*0  an  to  be  able  to 
have  an  influence  upon  them.  During  the  hours  then  that 
she  ia  with  them,  tthe  will  be  able  to  instil,  openly  or  t^ccrctly^ 
(and  a  few  words  may  instil  a  poii^onoui^  liatred  iva  well  iim 
a  whole  book^)  her  own  views  and  feelingd  into  the  mind  of 
the  child  ;  and  the  views  instilled  by  her  will  very  probably 
be  in  direct  contradiction  to  those  instilled  by  the  father;  and 
the  feelingb  of  a  woman  who  has  been  excluded  from  seeing  her 
children  by  her  husband  cannot  certainly  be  very  favourable 
to  him.  Indeed,  in  all  cases  it  is  the  direct  interest  of  11 
mother  to  exculpate  her  own  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  htr 
cliildren  ;  and  this  she  cannot  do  in  this  case,  without,  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  aame  degree,  criminating  that  of 
their  father.  In  other  words,  if  ahe,  by  tears  or  reproaches, 
by  soft  or  harsh  wordi?,  should  persuade  the  children's  miuds 
that  she  is  innocent,  it  tends  to  make  them  believe  in  the 
same  degree  that  their  father  is  guilty — that  his  conduct  has 
been  infamously  immoral  or  cruel ;  for  nothing  but  infn* 
mous  immorality  or  cruelty  on  his  part  could  have  justified 
their  mother's  desertioiu  In  effect  tlie  children  are  Ikon 
taught  by  tlie  motlier  to  despise  and  hate  their  f-M^^^r 
perhaps  lo  run  away  from  him. 

When  tlie  father  discovers  what  is  guiiig  on  to  iittlueiice 
the  mindA  of  hix  children,  (hen  come  the  explanations  on  his 
part,  and  he  in  forced,  in  order  to  justify  his  characteri  and  doI 
lose  bis  moral  iuflueiice  with  his  children,  to  lay  bare  before 
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them  tlie  facta  of  their  motber'H  miitcotidiict,  which,  but  for 
this  iuterfereiire  with  hin  pntemal  influence,  he  would  most 
likely  have  been  too  happy  to  have  hid  from  thcui  in  oblivion 
for  tver.  The  conaequence  of  all  this  is  that  the  children 
are  denictrulized^ — are  made  utterly  nnlmppy  ;  and  we  hesi^ 
tat4?  not  to  yuy,  that  it  would  be  far  better  for  them  that  they 
lnid  never  known  but  one  parent  j  and  very  likely^  »o  far  as 
lier  happiness  depends  upon  the  esteem  of  her  offjipring^,  far 
better  for  the  wife  th:it  she  had  never  applied  for  accesh  to 
Ihem  at  alK 

The  wife  will  probably  tlien  derive  small  advantage,  it  any, 
from  this  Bill,  whilst  the  husband  arid  children  will  certainly 
thereby  receive  great  injury.  What  is  manifest,  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  Bill,  is  this  j  that  it  directly  violates  the 
great  fandamenti^tl  law  of  society,  the  law  of  paternity ;  it 
directly  annuls  the  father's  right  to  have  the  xole  conmiand 

on  Ids  own   house,   and  over  hi?   own   legitimate  children, 
rhilst  the  same  res^pon^ibility  for  their  conduct  is  thrown  on 
him  afi  ever ;  and  this  we  affirm  to  be  grossly  unjust,  and 
therefore  grossly  immoral. 

if  it  be  said  that  there  are  cases  where  this  power  has  been 
grossly  abuaed^  and  the  wife  most  mijustly  excluded  from  her 
children ;  cases  where  she  is  innocent,  or  where  the  father  is 
bad  or  woi*ae  than  herself;  this  is  a  valid  and  considerable 
objection ;  and  tliese  cases  therefore  we  shall  duly  consider  in 
their  proper  place,  when  we  have  done  with  this  foolie^h  and 
mischievous  Bdl.  We  shidl  then  show,  a*  far  as  our  limita 
will  permit  us  to  entei*  on  such  an  immensely  intricate  and 

^important  subject,  the  due  remedy  for  all  of  them.  But  in 
ny  case  let  this  be  remembered  well,  that  if  you  destroy  a 
father's  9oie  power  over  the  children,  you  have  no  right  to 
make  him  soIe/if  responsible  for  their  conduct,  solely  boimd 
to  maintain  them ;  as  the  law  makes  him  at  present,  and  re- 
gards this  principle  of  the  paternal  power  as  the  foundation 
of  the  social  system.  And  this  is  a  radical  difficulty,  which 
must  be  eradicated  before  any  really  just  and  eflectual  remedy 
can  be  applied  in  such  cases.  W'c  request  our  readers  so 
jnuch  the  more  to  bear  this  in  remembrance  throughotit  the 
liscussion  of  the  whole  subject,  because,  considered  a  poste^ 
ri&rif  in  a  political  point  of  view,  it  is  the  root  of  the  whole 
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matter  5  just  as  the  fact  of  the  diflfcrence  in  the  sexea  lies  at 
the  root  of  it^  when  considered  metaphysically  and  a  jrriori^ 
as  we  shall  soon  see. 

We  have  said  that  by  the  abuse  or  neglect  of  the  control- 
ling power  of  exclusioti  given  to  hini^  a  father  of  a  family  is 
sure  to  suffer  the  bitterest  pimishment.  The  law  then  that 
gi%'es  the  controlling  power^  in  contemplation  of  the  punish- 
ment for  the  neglect  of  it,  intended  that  it  should  be  used. 
In  other  words,  the  law  commands  every  father, — declares  it 
his  duty, — obliges  him  by  the  severest  penalties, — to  exclude 
from  his  children  improper  persons  and  objects,  be  they  h  ho 
or  what  they  may  ;  and  by  giving  him  the  full  power  to  do 
this,  his  duty,  leaves  him  no  excuse  for  neglectuig  it. 

Now  let  us  take  the  strongest  cases  where  this  power  can 
ever  be  exercised ;  and  we  shall  see  that  even  in  these  cases 
where  its  exercise  appears  an  act  so  harsh  and  cruel,  even  in 
tliese  caseSj  where  certain  maudlin  sentimentalists  have  not 
hesitated  to  say  that  it  ought  never  to  be  exercised,  it  is  still  not 
only  perfectly  justifiable  but  necessary*  Who  can  have  a 
dearer  interest  and  right  to  see  a  child  than  his  own  grand- 
parents ?  But  if  the  conduct  of  these  gi^andparcnta  were  such 
as  would  demoralize  the  child,  if  the  conduct  even  of  a  man^« 
own  father  and  mother,  to  w  hom  naturally,  as  son,  he  owes  the 
highest  duty  of  love  and  revei^nce,  were  of  such  a  nature,  does 
any  one  doubt  that  it  would  be  this  man^s  duty  not  to  let  his 
children  be  demoralized,  but  rather  than  that,  to  exclude  even 
his  own  father  and  mother  from  access  to  them  ?  So  again  in 
the  case,  not  of  the  child's  own  grandmother,  but  of  its  own 
mother, — of  the  father^s  wife.  Does  any  one  doubt,  that  if  this 
wife  were  an  habitual  drunkard,  or  thief,  or  liar,  a  violent,  ex- 
travagant, immoral  w  oraan,  or  one  who  strove  to  sow  hatred  in 
the  children's  minds  against  their  ovm  father*,  that  it  would 


•  People  lepm  to  forg<?t  that  wivc«,  ay,  iinil  wives  of  rank  and  fortune  and 
fa;)iUion«  utay  he  aiid  do  aJl  thijs  and  more  too;  and  not  unfreqncntlv  are  and  ilo 
»o,  and  eitpecially  tti*^  lA^t  part  of  it  ;^although,  to  heartbosi*  whoerv  out  aputat 
llio  tynuDiv  aful  uxirenAouiihl^acss  of  the  patcmul  law,  and  wUii  in  fact  to  aliolUh  It^ 
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be  his  duty  to  remove  them  out  of  such  demoralizing  influence  ? 
and  this  even  in  the  case  where  the  wife  had  not  chosen  to 
commit  adultery^  or  to  leave  his  house?  Unquestionably  every 
persou  of  common  sense  would  say,  tliat  so  long  as  she  per- 
sisted in  these  \icious  ways,  a  father  ought  not  to  permit  her 
to  have  access  to  demoralize  the  children. 

Now  if  the  law  gives  a  man  the  power  to  exclude  any  one 
from  his  children,  even  those  %^ho  are  residing  in  his  owtt 
house ;  and,  where  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  de- 
moralize his  childi'en,  commandii  him  to  do  so;  it  gives  him  this 
jiower,  and  commands  him  to  use  it  much  more  in  the  ca«e 
where  people  are  not  residing  in  his  house.  Why?  Because 
it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  know  what  is  the  doily  conduct 
of  people  li\ing  out  of  his  house ;  impossible  for  him,  even 
if  he  did  know  itj  to  control  that  conduct ;  impossible  for  him 
to  say,  if  they  had  the  right  of  access,  what  effect  that  con- 
duct might  have  upon  his  children's  minds.  That  every  father, 
worthy  of  the  name,  is  most  cautious  to  what  places  and 
persons  he  permits  his  child  to  go,  is  manifest ;  and,  certainly, 
no  one  but  a  man  fit  for  Bridewell  or  Bedlam  would  think 
of  letting  a  person  who  was  living  out  of  his  house  and  be- 
yond his  control^  a  pexson  moixover  of  whose  morality  he  has 
reason  to  entertain  a  very  low  opinion,  become  intimate  with 
his  children ;  much  less  if  that  person  disagreed  with  him- 
self about  the  education  of  children  ;  least  of  all  if  that  per- 
son hated  liim  their  father,  had  proved  herself  his  most  hateful 
Buemy,  had  done  everything  in  her  power  to  vilify  and  ruin 
bim,  and  who,  if  she  could,  would  be  willing  at  the  first  op- 
portunity to  carry  away  his  children  altogether.  This  is  the 
very  case  where  religion,  morality,  common  sense,  and  the 
law,  as  it  stands  at  present j  expressly  command  a  father  to 
exclude  a  person  from  access*     And  yet  this  is  the  very  case 


pMAmai  liw.  H<>weTer,  to  those  »em1e  AdniLrers  of  ftshion  and  wealth  and  title, 
\\\m  cdtinot  fjelie^e  it  |io«siblc  that  high*born  wives  require  any  controUiiig power 
oM  3  theuit  that  aii>^1iing  but  what  bt  at  all  events,  if  not  exactly  rinnotis,  at  leatt 
IH'ffectly  honourable  and  coiwiwe  itfkut,  jsljoiilfl  l>e  done  by  ladiu  of  their  station  ! 
ttjiy  xnc'h  horrid  thini?^  for  instance,  as  Ijing.  iramorahty,  hatred,  or  acts  of  gross 
-  '  '      ' '  '      '        '     wives  anywhere,  but  in  places  of  what  is  called  low 

i  i>r  itj  eastern  soburbs  of  Wap{»tiig  and  Spitalfields, — 

r  ,.  ...L.- .  .-  ,.^  ,   .  i>c  BiCD  of  Gotham»  a  te  drntrient^^  tor  once  to  go 

iK^r^tward  a  little,  and  on  the  road  lo  m%  down  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  National 
G&Ucrjv  and  meditate  upon  Uogvrth's  Marriage  &  U  Mode. 
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for  which  this  prqioatcrous  Custody  of  Infanti*  Bill  proposes 
to  give  a  right  of  access ! 

For  observe,  that  wherever  the  Bill  would  come  into  opem- 
tion  at  jiUj  it  woidd  be  sokly  iu  those  cases  wliere  the  father 
has  determined  not  to  let  his  wife  have  access;  in  Ihoae 
cases^  therefore,  where  not  merely  disagreement^  but  the  deep- 
est  exasperation  and  hatred  in  her  mind  most  probably  exist 
against  him.  Nevertheless,  by  the  operation  of  this  Bill,  her  he 
will  be  forced  to  admit,  and  not  only  her,  but  most  likely  other 
persona  too,  equally  hating  himself;  for  that,  on  account  of 
the  pecidiar  position  of  the  parties,  any  Judge  of  common 
sense  would  ever  permit  intennew  s  to  take  place  without  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  is  not  probable,  nor  indeed^  under  such 
circumstances  of  mutual  exasperation,  possible.  So  that  in 
fact  this  Bill  does  ultimately  not  only  destroy  the  fathcr^a 
educative  power  so  far  as  the  mother  is  concerned,  but  iJso  so 
far  as  are  concerned  other  indifferent  people  out  of  the  tamily. 
These  also  will  be  appointed  to  have  access,  *\  e.  Influence  over 
the  minds  of  his  children,  against  the  fathcr^s  will  and  right ! 

If  this  Bill  become  law,  no  married  man  will  be  able  to  fore- 
tell what  he  will  do  the  next  week  in  his  o\ni  liousc  !  No !  if 
his  wife  should  choose  to  oppose  him  in  any  important  ar» 
rangement,  and  to  say, — **  Well,  if  you  do  ao  and  so,  I  will 
not  live  any  longer  with  you.  You  know  you  have  long  ill- 
treated  me.  Openly,  indeed,  before  strangers,  you  have  prc- 
teuded  to  have  a  great  regard  for  me,  but  in  secret  you  have 
shamefully  oppressed  me  by  your  tyranny  and  *  moral  tortu 
1  can  take  my  oath,  and  make  an  affidavit  to  all  this ;  and  ; 
can  my  friends  to  whom  I  have  told  it  too.  I  will  separate  my- 
self from  you,  and  apply  to  a  Judge  for  an  order  for  access  to 
my  children.  At  aU  events  you  shall  not  exclude  me  (mm 
them.  You  have  no  charge  of  criminality  against  me ;  my 
conduct  has  been  decorous  and  good ;  every  one  knows  thai 
it  has  been  so ;  and  the  Judge  cannot  refuse  to  make  an  onlcr 
for  my  access  to  my  o%vn  children.  I  wish  to  live  with  them, 
the  dear  little  innocents ;  but  for  them  I  should  have  left  you 
long  since,  and  ought  to  have  done  so.  But  1  \rill  bear  it  no 
longer,  I  wiU  apply  to  a  Judge,  and  get  his  order.  Don't  sup- 
pose because  you  are  a  tyrant  husband  that  you  shall  deprive 
me  of  my  maternal  riffht^  V^—l(  the  wife  were  to  say  this  and 
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to  da  itj  as  often  and  often  to  gain  a  point  it  would  be  said  and 
done^  what  could  the  husband  say  or  do  ?  Why  either  he  must 
submit  humbly,  though  perhaps  grumblingly,  to  her  com- 
mands; or  if  he  determined  to  resistjiind  to  say  to  his  wife,  "You 
know  you  are  teUing  a  moet  wicked  falsehood,  for  I  have  not  in 
secret  ill-treated  you,  and  I  am  now  only  desiring  what  is  rea- 
sonable and  right ;  you  may  do  what  you  please,  but  1  shall 
do  my  duty  as  your  husband^  whom  you  have  vowed  at  God^s 
altar  to  obey ;  '^ — in  twelve  hours  after  he  might  find  himself 
\  without  his  virtuous  wife,  and  the  next  week^  by  virtue  of  a 
I  Judge^s  order,  without  his  children  too !  Such  will  be  the  agree- 
able notices  preliminary  to  a  separation^  and  application  for 
an  order*  And  when  this  order  is  once  made,  the  father  will 
not  be  able  to  say  what  he  will  do  in  his  house,  not  even  the 
nejr/  day.  He  will  not  be  able  to  say.  At  such  an  hour  to- 
morrow my  children  shall  be  here  or  there,  shall  do  this  or 
that*  He  will  not  be  able  to  foresee,  to  regtdate,  to  arrange 
any  thing  respecting  them,  Peradventure,  if  it  shall  seem 
good  to  my  lord  Judge,  the  children  at  that  very  hour  shall 
have  some  regulation  made  for  them  directly  contrar}^  to  all 
his !  and  of  the  reasons  of  his  decision,  made  in  his  own  pri- 
vate chamber,  the  Judge  is  not  bound  to  give  the  smallest  ac- 
count !  By  the  power  given  to  him  in  this  Bill,  he  may,  upon 
the  appliciition  of  a  sepai'ated  wife,  order  whatever  arrange- 
ment he  may  please  to  have  done  with  a  man^s  children,  Tliis 
Bill*  without  making  him  omniscient  and  infaUible,  (nay,  it 
i^ili,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  operation,  both  tempt  and 
cause  him  frequently  to  err,)  will  make  him,  in  the  most  im- 
l>ortant  of  all  cases,  at  once  omnipotent  and  Irresponsible ! ! 
The  whole  Bill  indeed,  if  it  be  framed  on  any  principle  at  all, 
is  framed  on  this,  that  a  modem  Judge  is  a  being,  like  one  of 
the  three  great  judges  of  hell,  unerring  and  incorruptible, — 
WiB  he  not  sometimes, — ^like  that  stem  man  of  iron  who  "  Qw- 
tigatque  auditque  dolos^^^ — first  by  his  order  chastise  the  un- 
fortunate husband^  and  then  discover  the  deceits  and  false 
affidavits  of  the  delinquent  wife  ? 

And  here,  ailer  all  this,  the  reader  may  perhaps,  not  imper- 
tinently to  the  subject,  be  tempted  to  ask,  what  then  is  the 
meaning  and  what  the  intention  of  that  curious  5th  Clause, 
which  declares,  ^^  that  this  Act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  declare 
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or  vary  the  law  respecting  the  right  to  the  custody  of  children, 
except  as  expressly  herein  enacted?**  Now,  unless  the  reader 
should  possess  the  obtuseness  of  Mr,  J,  Hume,  or  the  acute* 
ness  of  Mr.  D.  Hume,  so  as  to  be  able  to  comprehend  how 
black  can  be  white,  or  made  to  seem  white,  we  fear  we  shall 
be  unable  to  make  him  comprehend  the  moraUty  of  this 
strange  pha^nomenon  in  legislation,  this  fifth  clause  of  Mn 
Serjeant  Talfourd^s  Custody  of  Infants'  Bill !  The  nature, 
however,  of  its  logic  we  can  explain  to  him.  It  is,  in  plain 
English,  a  mere  humbug,  or,  to  use  a  noble  member*s  phrase, 
a  most  remarkable  specimen  of  parliamentary  thimble-rig- 
gery ;  and  but  for  the  insertion  of  the  last  saving  words  "  ex- 
cept as  expressly  herein  enacted,"  we  should  not  have  hesi- 
tated to  call  It  a  shameless  lie.  Tlie  trutli  is,  that  the  whole 
Bill  is  itself  a  lie, — based  on  a  lie,  reasoning  on  a  he,  and 
ending  in  a  he ! 

No,  you  good  gullible  fathers,  you  are  not  to  be  deprived 
of  the  custody  of  your  children  !  only  another  man, — tw  elve, 
sixteen,  eighteen  other  men,  or  any  one  of  these  eighteen, 
are  to  have  the  custody  of  them, — to  have  the  full  power  to 
order,  against  your  will  or  consent — which  is  not  even  to  be 
asked  for^ — ^to  order  a  person,  whom  you  may  have  reascm  to 
know  is  a  very  false  and  immoral  one,  and  your  worst  enemy 
to  boot,  to  have  access  to  your  children  in  your  own  house^ 
or  to  have  the  children  taken  out  of  it, — when  and  whCTC  and 
in  what  manner,  and  for  how  long,  this  one  of  the  great  omni* 
potent  eighteen  may  please !  This  is  what  is  called  leaving- ' 
the  custody  of  children  to  their  fathers ! — nay,  and  if  you 
make  the  slightest  opposition,  you  are  to  go  into  custody 
yourselves,  and  to  remain  there  till  your  miserable  lives  end ; 
or,  to  use  Mr*  Serjeant  Talfourd's  apt  words — there  to  remain 
until  you  shall  yield,  or  until  you  shall  die — or  until  you  do 
purge  yom^elves  of  the  contempt  of  court  by  a  cringing  lie  of 
submission,  that  you  acknowledge  it  was  very  wrong  of  you  la 
exert  your  paternal  right,  and  exclude  from  access  to  your 
childi'en  a  person  who  was  trying  to  make  them  hate  their 
father  \  This,  Fathers  of  England,  is  what  you  will  have  to  do ; 
for  nothing  less  will  get  you  out  of  the  contempt  of  court  I 
This  is  what  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd,your  liberal  representative, 
proposes  you  should  do ! — We  trust  that  the  contempt  of  the 
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people  of  England  will  cleave  to  the  ground,  and  amiihilate 
for  ever  sucli  an  audacious  tyranny.  What  if  it  should  cleave 
to  the  man  who  dared^  for  the  first  time  in  the  histoiy*  of  our 
country,  thus  to  attempt  to  violate  the  old  liberty  and  house- 

kjright  of  Englishmen^  by  proposing  to  make  such  an  immoral, 
iinjuBt  and  tjTannical  BUI  as  this  the  law  of  the  land !  We 
trust  that  all  those  fathers  who  may  be  the  constituents  of 
Mr,  Serjeant  Talfourd  will  not  forget  his  good  wishes  and 
parliamentary  intentions  for  the  happiness  of  them  and  their 
families,   at  the   next  election*     In  the  former  and  freer, 

I  though  not  so  licentious  times  of  Parliament  as  ours  are, 

^wken  good  sense  and  national  feeling,  not  whining  senti- 
mentality and  partj'-jobbing  was  the  custom  of  Parliament, — 
that  Parliament  for  instance  in  which  such  lawyers  and  le- 

^gi8Iator8  and  patriots  as  Coke  and  Selden  and  Hampden  sat 
and  reasoned, — no  member  would  have  dared  to  introduce 
such  a  Bill  as  this  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd.  We  can  ima- 
gine the  outburst  of  astonishment  and  indignation,  and  bitter 
irony  of  scorn,  that  the  very  proposal  of  such  an  insidious 
meaflure  would  have  called  forth  amongst  those  clear-headed 
and  brave-hearted  men !  Such  a  Parliament  as  that  was 
would  not  have  been  deluded,  for  an  instant,  by  any  exaggera- 
tion or  sentimentality  into  the  acceptance  of  sucii  an  unprin- 
ciple.  Measure  and  man  would  have  been  alike  resisted  and 
contemned.  And  even  in  more  modem  times  many  a  member 
has  deservedly  lost  his  seat  for  supporting  a  far  less  noxious 
measure,  for  committing  afar  less  breach  of  his  representative 
trust  than  this.  If  ever  there  was  a  legal  fraud  attempted  to 
be  palmed  upon  a  people  by  act  of  parliament  this  is  one ;  and 
from  the  grossness  of  the  attempt  we  scruple  not  to  say  that 
it  is  as  disgusting  as  it  is  immoral. 

9.  Because  it  tends  to  demoralize  the  domestics. 
As  the  law  stands  at  present,  every  one  knows  that  a  man 
has  the  indisputable  right  to  be  master  of  his  own  house* 
In  the  case,  therefore,  of  any  disturbance  therein,  the  senanta 
know  whom  to  obey  j  but  once  give  the  power  to  some  third 
person  out  of  the  house,  to  make  dispositions  according  to 
his  judgment  and  good  pleasure,  as  this  Bill  does,  and  how 
fthall  the  servants  ttien  know  any  longer  whom  to  obey  ?  To 
say  that  this  third  person  being  a  Judge  is  an  answer  to 
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every  objection  {as  the  advocates  of  this  Bill  wish  to  per- 
suade U6)»  ia  wholly  untenable;  Instead  of  making  the  mat- 
ter better,  it  only  makes  it  wome ;  for  the  higher  and  more 
weighty  is  the  authority  of  a  Judge^  the  more  it  woiUd  influ* 
ence  a  servant  to  disobey  his  master : — e,  gn  as  we  have  before 
hinted,  in  compliance  with  the  Judge*s  order  a  servant  might 
be  led  to  take  a  child  to  its  mother  against  its  father's  wUJ, 
or  mthout  hia  knowledge ;  and  if  then  the  mother  were  to 
carry  it  away,  the  servant  did  not  steal  it,  was  not  guilty  of 
felony,  was  not  even  guilty  of  any  breach  of  trust !  He  wa» 
only  obeying  the  order  of  the  Judge,  who  himself,  in  making 
the  order,  is  but  acting  in  obedience  to  the  Act  of  Parliamentt 
which  has  established  practically  the  new  principle,  that  the 
father  is  no  longer  master  in  his  own  house ! — Infinite  will 
be  the  subversion  of  principle,  and  innumerable  the  dooiestic 
disturbances  and  feuds  and  treasons  occasioned  by  this  im- 
moral Bill. 

10,  Because  it  tends  to  discourage  marriage. 
It  was  the  policy  of  all  the  wisest  states  of  antiquity  to 
encourage  marriage,  and  thus  they  were  healthy  and  strong 
and  fruitful  :  but  now-a-days,  on  the  contrary,  the  opposite 
doctrine  seems  to  have  taken  its  place,  and  the  great  bug- 
bear of  certain  oeconomists  is  a  surplus  of  population,  whilst 
more  than  two- thirds  of  the  habitable  globe  are  yet  unin- 
habited !  But  even  amongst  the  higher  and  wealthier  or* 
ders  who  can  richly  afford  to  marry,  marriage,  except  where 
it  is  the  means  of  adding  to  wealth  and  power,  is  not  at  pre- 
sent in  very  high  esteem.  When  the  novelty  of  the  state  is 
over,  it  is  looked  upon,  too  often,  as  something  like  an  ever- 
lasting bore;  and  where  daughters  have  no  expectation  of 
fortune,  mothers  complain  that  they  have  to  wait  by  far  too 
long  for  husbands.  The  fact  is,  the  material  disadvantages 
and  burdens  that  fall  upon  a  man  by  marriage  are  very  often 
considerably  greater  than  the  advantages ;  and  the  chances  of  J 
this  against  him,  even  before  the  union,  are  considerable.  A 
man  when  he  marries  is  sure  only  of  one  blessing,  and  thai 
is,  that  however  his  wife  may  ultimately  proie  herself,  at  all 
events,  if  he  has  children  by  her,  he  will  have  the  satisfaction^ 
through  the  power  secured  to  hira  at  present  by  the  law,  of 
bringing  them  up  as  sons  worthy  of  himself^  as  virtuous  moral 
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beings.  Else  why  should  a  man  take  the  trouble  to  bind  him- 
self by  an  indissoluble  bond^  unless  it  were  in  this  hope  and 
with  this  assurance  ?  He  hopes  and  trusts  that  at  some  future 
day,  when  he  is  growing  old  and  about  to  depart,  his  sons 
will  repay  all  his  care  and  kindness  by  their  love  and  honour, 
and  transmit  his  name  unsullied  to  posterity.  But  if  you  take 
away  the  paternal  right,  what  advantage  has  a  legitimate  fa- 
ther over  the  illegitimate  ?  There  will  be  another  strong  motive 
to  men,  should  this  Bill  pass,  to  live  in  a  state  of  concubi- 
nage, in  which  they  are  not  tied  any  longer  than  their  own 
inclination  leads  them ;  and  how  can  any  legislature  propose 
to  encourage  such  an  immorality  ? 

1 1 .  Because,  finally,  it  tends  to  destroy  the  family. 
This  is  manifest  from  what  has  gone  before,  and  it  leads 
directly  to  that  branch  of  the  subject  which  immediately 
follows,  wherein  we  shall  prove  that  this  Bill  is  antichris- 
tian,  i.  e.,  destructive  to  the  principles  of  the  national  religion 
of  the  very  country  for  which  it  is  enacted.  But  had  time 
and  space  only  permitted  us  to  expose  all  the  immorality 
of  this  Bill,  to  analyse  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  its  nox* 
ious  effects,  to  make  known  even  a  few  of  the  '*  schies  de 
la  viepriv^e"  that  will  result  from  it,  we  are  certain  that 
thousands  would  shudder  at  the  consequences,  who  now  look 
on  calmly  without  the  smallest  opposition,  whilst  the  cause  of 
them,  this  immoral  Bill,  is  being  metamorphosed  mto  law. 
A  wise  man  who  has  regard  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
his  children,  acts  otherwise.  He  endeavours  to  kill  the  ve- 
nomous serpent  whilst  it  is  yet  in  the  egg. 

II.  This  Bill  is  antichristian. 

1^/.  Because,  in  practice,  it  tends,  as  we  have  before  shown^ 
to  encourage  those  heinous  vices  which  are  utterly  destruc- 
tive of  Christianity,  and  to  destroy  which  is  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  Christ's  religion. 

2nd,  Because,  in  theory,  it  denies  the  truth  of  that  funda- 
mental principle  upon  which  alone  all  Christian  society  has 
been  established,  or  can  exist. 

He  who  would  know  what  will  be  the  effect  of  any  new 
law  upon  society, — as  every  honest  legislator  before  he  gives 
liis  consent  to  one  deems  himself  bound  to  do, — ^must  first 
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know  clearly  how  far  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  fundaH 
meiital  principles  upon  which  the  old  laws  upon  the  $ame 
subject  are  based ;  for  when  a  law  regulative  of  the  •  n  i 

relations  of  life  has  been  long  established  in  any  nat  cj 

whole  mind  of  that  nation  becomes  necessarily  imbued  an 
affected  by  it.     It  has  become  a  j)art  of  the  national  mind. 

Now  the  fimdamental  principles  from  which  has  sprung  the 
main  body  of  the  laws  relating  to  marriage  in  our  own  and 
every  other  country  in  Christendom,  are  contained  in  thee 
two  maxims  of  Christ  and  his  apostle : — 1^^.  That  the  man  i^ 
the  head  of  ihQ  woman,  the  husband  the  head  of  the  wife  j 
2ndff/.  That  by  virtue  of  the  marriage  union  the  parties  be- 
come one. 

From  time  immemorial  in  all  the  earliest  and  most  author- 
itative ages  that  first  maxim  had  been  held  as  a  sacred  fitn-' 
damental  tnith.  Of  late  years  however  it  has  been  much 
contested  and  denied,  openly  in  France,  more  secretly  in 
England*;  and  the  assumption  which  is  directly  contrary  toj 
it  has  been  attempted  to  be  set  up  in  its  stead^to  wit,  ^'  That* 
the  two  sexes  are  equal."  Now  whether  Mr,  Serjeant  Tal- 
fourd  and  the  other  supporters  of  his  Bill  be  at  heart  really 
of  this  opinion^  and  prefer  to  take  St,  Simon  rather  than  St, 
Paul  as  their  oracle  in  this  matter,  we  know  not ;  we  can 
only  judge  of  their  principles  by  their  words  and  deeds.  But 
one  thing  we  do  know,  for  it  is  a  self-evident  axiom ;  that ' 
these  two  contrary  assertions  cannot  both  at  once  be  true : 
and  another  thing  also,  we  know,  for  It  is  a  demonstrable  cer« 
tainty ;  that  if  the  equality  of  the  sexes  be  assumed  as  the  fun- 
damental principle,  an  entirely  different  system  of  legislation 
and  society  must  necessarily  spring  from  it :  and  tins  also  is 
equally  certain,  for  it  has  been  proved  by  experience  ;  that  this 
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last  doctrine^  pushed  to  its  furthest  limits  as  the  St,  Simonians 

[tried  to  push  it,  must  inevitably  end  in  domestic  anarehyj  and 

[the  destruction  of  the  family.  Indeed  Mr.Fourierj  who^  strange 

writer  though  he  be,  is  yet  a  far  more  consistent  logician  than 

►  Mr.  de  St.  8imonj  openly  avows  his  intention^  as  docs  Mr* 

Owen,  to  destroy  the  family  as  at  present  constituted.    That 

Serjeant  Talfourd  has  no  wish  to  see  such  a  radical  change  as 

that,  we  desire  to  believe ;  and  are  therefore  only  the  more 

surprised  that  he  should  not  see  that  the  opinions  he  ex- 

[pressed  in  bringing  fonvard  and  advocating  this  measure  are 

j  utterly  inconsistent^  illogical,  and  absurd,  except  as  coming 

from  one  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes, 

i^'hich  leads  directly  to  this  radical  destruction.     From  that 

doctrine  indeed  this  Bill,  when  dissected  to  the  core^  will  be 

found  to  have  sprung;  and  therefore,  if  tliat  doctrine  is^  as 

we  affirm  with  St.  Paul,  false,  and  consequently  ijnmoral  and 

AntichrisHan,  this  Bill  which  embodies  it,  and  proposes  to 

make  it  the  law  of  the  land,  must  be  equally  so. 

And  here  we  are  compelled  to  turn  for  a  moment  from 
Mr.  Seijeant  Talfourd's  Bill  to  the  speeches  which  he  made 
in  support  of  it ;  for  by  these  alone  can  a  fair  judgment  be 
fonnedof  the  opinions  and  intention  oftheframer.  Nowputting 
aside  all  the  mere  empty  declamations  and  rhetorical  flourishes 
of  those  speeches,  the  sum  total  of  their  arguments,  whether 
made  by  open  assertion  or  subtle  insinuation,  so  far  as  they 
are  of  any  avail  to  support  his  Bill,  are  reducible  to  these 
two: 

1*  That  a  mother  living  apart  from  her  husband  has  still,  in 
all  cases,  a  prima  fade  right  to  have  access  to  her  children, 
2,  That  the  two  sexes  are  equal. 

Tliat  Serjeant  Talfourd  holds  that  first  unprinciple  is  mani- 
fest from  this :  that  he  proposed  and  strenuously  attempted  to 
get  even  for  convicted  adulteresses*  the pnma Jade  right  to  de- 

♦  \j  u  i.i-prti  r^iviTT,  from  S^ri^""*'^  '^"'fourrrs  dclibprnte  avowal  of  tih  own 

{jriii-  nt,  that  Jmil  in  its  origiiuvl  statr,  hceome  law,  and 

It  )li  unrt  flity  ?( i-  ir,  even  though  a  conricfed  nduiinTe^^, 

hatt  uppheti  tu  Wim  for  acuesa^  he  smmM  m/i  have  Ix'cu  very  loath  lo  grant  to  her — 
virturtits  nnd  irmrv^ent  mother  I — tni  order  for  the  enjojTncnt  of  her  ;^r/wff/ff/^>  right 
I  —         '     "  '   I  II  his  o^vn  Bill  had  for  the  tli  led. 

i-cd  to  suhmit  to  let  the  aiJi  !  sd 

i..»,MiiHM..^i.  .i,j.-i.,-i  ■ ,  .:,.,,  ..^.iicr^  have  acc«5!i  foeontamiuHU  u.^  ,,,,»<<. -n,  jf  he 

liftd  refu$cd  ta  obey  the  iniquitous  order  of  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd,  he  would  IinTe 
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mand  access  to  their  children^ — altliough  adultery  be  held  the 
extreme  crime  that  a  wunmn,  quoad  w^t*^  can  commit  against 
her  family  and  society ,^ — that  crime,  for  the  commiBsion  of 
which,  by  the  law  of  God  and  man,  she  ha»  been  ever  held  to 
forfeit,  ipm  farto^  her  maternal  rights.     Nevertheless,  in  hi« 
Bill,  Mr*  Serjeant  Talfourd   pen^isted  in  giving  to  her  the 
same  right  of  access  as  to  all  other  mothers.     As  if  the  right 
were  indefeasible,  and  all  mothers,  no  matter  what  may  be 
their  conduct,  possess  it!  as  if  it  was  something  itvherent  to 
the  state  of  a  mother,  and  all  mothers  had  an  equal  rig^ht  to 
it !  as  if  it  could  not  he  lost  by  a  violation  of  duty ; — in  short, 
as  if  it  were  a  right  indefeasible  1  Now,  this  doctrine  we  hold 
to  be  most  perniciously  false :  and  withal,  it  is  directly  Anti- 
christian ;  directly  contrary  to  all  that  the  Christian  Scrip^ji 
tures  have  laid  down  as  the  gospel  with  respect  io  right  anC 
duty,  which  in  them  are  always  connected  together  insepa- 
rably.    So  also  has  the  old  common  law  tjf  England  rightly  J 
held ;  for  acconling  to  that  law  no  right  is  indefeasible ;  n€ 
right  is  jiresumed  to  exist  without  some  corresponding  duty 
for  which  it  is  granted;  ever}^  right  implies  duty,  pi        '     t 
or  consequent;  and  any  right,  therefore,  by  the  con  i 

of  crime,  may  be  forfeited. 

Thus  a  father  who  has  committed  a  felony,  by  whicii  iie  isi 
doomed  to  transportation  or  imprisojmient  for  life,  loses  i//#oi 
factQ  all  his  paternal  rights,  and  amongst  them  his  right  of  ac- 
cess to  his  children ;  and  this,  ))erhaps,  although  in  so  far  i 
they  are  concerned,  he  may  have  been  the  kindest  and  tendei^stl 
of  fathers,  and  up  to  that  time  performed  all  his  duties  to  them 
faithfijUy,    But  the  law  c^m  know  nothing  of  his  privat-e  coti-j 
duct,  except  so  tar  as  it  has  become  amenable  to  the  law ;  andi 
although,  therefore,  he  has  not  even  violated  his  paternal 
dtity,  (except  so  far  as  his  committing  the  felony  is  inchrectly 
a  violation  of  it),  still  he  loses  his  paternal  right ; — nay,  evenj 


Wen  Ml  a  conicnipt  of  Coiirtt  ancJ  tr- 
^iwm  t    (lod  defend  that  «'v«t  «  Jt^ 
>ench  of  jtiitkc  in  Enj;! 
ihotild  be  at  the  nicrrcy 

I 
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although  the  moment  alter  he  should  have  committed  ibs 
fclouy,  he  should  feel  and  express  the  deepest  repentaiH^e, 
Although  he  repents^  repents  siucerelyf  still  he  has  not,  until 
tlie  expiatioa  of  his  crime,  by  tmdergoing  the  appointed  pu- 
nishment, (aiul  in  certain  cases  this  punishment  is  life-long,) 
any  right  of  access  to  his  children,  much  leas  a  right  to  demand 
it  t  And  this^  though  it  appears  harah,  and  not  a  punishment 
in  kind  proportioned  to  the  oflence  committed,  is  yet  most 
just ;  for  the  law  not  being  omni&cient,  is  obliged  necessarily 
to  assume  certain  immoral  acts  as  fijial  tests:  so  that  these 
immoral  arts,  these  violations  of  duty  having  once  been  donef 
certuiti  punishments  or  deprivation  of  rights  must  follow. 
And  amongst  these,  in  very  many  cases^  is  the  deprivation  of 
parental  rights ;  inasmuch  as  the  law  will  not  permit  the  cliil- 
dren  of  the  state  to  be  tlemondized  by  access  to  such  an  im- 
moral parent. 

So  iigain  with  respect  to  mothers.    The  law  has  considered 
Foertain  acts  done  by  them  as  tantamount  to  a  dereliction  of 
tlieir  c^onjugal  and  maternal  duties,  (which  the  law  rightly 
r         "     iH  duties  conjoin tj  and  consequently  tantamount  to 
u  ure  of  the  conjugal  and  maternal  rights,  e*  g.  the  act 

of  adultery.  And  though  by  this  criminal  act  the  father  ia 
Lihe  chief  sufierer,  though  the  motlier  in  other  respects  may 
fhave  been  ever  so  kind  to  her  children^  still  she  justly  loses 
her  right  of  access  to  them ;  for  by  committing  that  crime, 
she  forfeits  her  right  to  remain  any  Longer  in  her  hu9band*$ 
house ;  and  theretbrc^  by  having  ibrteited  thaty  she  forfeits 
also  her  right  of  access  to  his  children.  So  again  where  she 
i^  T    ^1^tri  hei*  husband's  house^  the  sphere  of  her  duty, 

^  lur  the  same  rejLson,  ipso  facto  ^  her  maternal  right. 

And  of  this  forieiture  we  will  here  merely  say  this  in  passing; 
that  if  the  law  could  have  in  such  a  ease  selected  suij  final 
*test  at  all,  none  could  have  been  so  properly  taken  as  the  cer- 
tain, open,  palpable,  undeniable  fact  of  desertion ;  for  adul- 
tery, until  legally  proved,  is,  in  many  cases,  a  crime  neitlier  |>al- 
pable  nor  puhlic,  and  therefore  in  that  respect  not  so  demoral- 
izing to  the  public  mind  as  desertion.  Adulter)^  is  committed 
in  secret,  is  difficult  to  prove,  and  may  be  denied ;  but  cleser- 
iion,  until  it  has  been  clearly  and  legally  proved  justifiable^ — 
and  it  caji  only  be  legally  proved  so  by  a  decision  of  a  court 
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of  law,  that  the  wife  was  justified  in  leaving  the  house  of  her 
husband, — the  desertion  of  a  mother  \^  prima  facie  in  all  cases, 
an  open^  public^  and  complete  violation  of  all  her  mateiTial 
duty ;  and^  ipsofactoy  therefore,  the  maternal  right  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  does  cease  and  ought  to  cease. 

But  aU  this,  as  to  the  alienability  of  the  maternal  right  by 
the  dereliction  of  a  mother's  conjugal  duty,  will  be  seen  mom 
clearly  by  a  reference  to  what  we  have  already  stated,  in  our 
exposure  of  the  eflects  of  Serjeant  Tallburd's  Bill,  as  to  the 
abduction  of  children*  We  have  there  said  that  the  law  doea 
not  make  the  abduction  of  a  father^s  cliildren  by  the  mother 
H  felony.  But  why  is  this  ?  Not  because  she  is  (heii*  mother^ 
or,  as  such,  has  the  same  equal  right  to  them  as  he,  the  father, 
has ;  but  because  she  is  the  father  s  iinfe :  just  as  the  hiw  does 
not  make  other  crimes  committed  by  her  against  him  felonies, 
(e.  g.  the  robbery  of  his  goods,)  for  the  very  same  reason,  be* 
cause  she  is  his  wift\  For  abduction  is  a  species  of  robbery 
and  to  constitute  a  robbery  there  must  be  t^^  o  parties :  wher 
as,  in  this  ease,  there  is  legally  but  one ;  for  husband  and  wife 
arc,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  one*  But  suppose  that  this  mother 
should  have  been  parted  by  a  plenary  divorce  fmra  her  lius- 
band,  and  thus  have  ceased  altogether  to  be  his  wife ;  if  she 
were  then  to  rob  him  of  his  goods,  or  of  his  children,  does 
any  one  doubt  tliat  it  would  be  a  felony,  even  although  she 
be  the  children's  own  mother  ?  This  case  at  once  educes  the 
principle  of  the  law  in  relation  to  the  sexes,  and  places  it  in 
its  true  light. 

We  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  elucidate  the  reason  of  what 
we  have  before  stated  to  be  the  facts  of  the  law  in  this  mat* 
ter,  because  it  might  else,  to  many  persons,  appeiu*,  that  l>y 
permitting  a  woman  to  do  certain  acts  with  impunity,  amongst 
the  rest  this  of  abduction,  the  law  admits  that  she  has  a  right, 
quoad  mother,  to  do  that  act ;  *^  that  the  rights  of  the  parents 
are  co-equal ;  "*  that  she  has  as  much  right  naturally  (to  use 
the  language  of  the  sophistical  defenders  of  this  Bill)  to  keep 
the  chiUh'en  with  her,  as  the  father  has  tt»  keep  them  with 
him.  And  it  is  so  much  the  more  necessaiy  that  this  fallacy 
should  have  been  exposed  and  refuted,  as  it  here  is,  (tuid,  by 


*  From  Uie  pflin(ihlet  At  ibe  head  of  our  «rikle. 
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this  clear  illustration,  we  believe  for  the  first  time,)  because 
not  only  such  sophists  as  the  authoress  of  the  pamphlet  "sve 
have  before  alluded  to,  but  even  many  honest,  though  incon- 
sistent reasoners, — from  a  want  of  consideration  of  the  inse- 
parable connection  of  duty  and  of  right,  and  the  duembordhm- 
Hon,  decreed  by  God  himself,  of  the  wife  to  her  husband,  who 
is  her  head^  and  through  whom  alone  she  receives  any  Hgkl 
of  command  that  she  may  have  over  her  children, — have  been 
deluded  by  this  fallacy.  The  truth  is,  that  the  law  holds  that 
the  possession  of  children  does,  o/ri(/hi,  belong  to  the  father, 
and  not  to  the  mother ;  other\Tise  it  could  never,  consistently 
with  justice  and  right,  give  to  hitn  the  power  of  exclucling 
her,  or  make  it  a  felony  for  a  divorced  vni'e  to  abduct  her  o^ti 
childreo. 

In  all  this  the  law  of  the  land  is  in  entire  accordance  with 
God's  law  and  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  It  is  plain  then, 
that  in  asserting  that  every  mother,  even  though  she  were 
an  adulteress,  had  a  prima  ^irci^  right  of  access  to  her  children, 
Serjeant  Taltburd  asserted  an  unprinciple  which  is  directly 
antichristian. 

That  Serjeant  Talfoiu*d  holds  that  second  unprinciple  of 
the  equality  of  the  sexes  is  evident,  if  we  beUeve  his  own 
speeches.  In  these  he  declaimed  earnestly  against  the  '^  ty- 
ranny that  one  sex  has  exei-ted  over  tlie  helplessness  of  the 
other  ;*'  that  the  present  law,  which  gives  the  power  over  the 
children  to  the  father,  was  "an  engine  of  moral  torture  placing 
on  the  finest  ner\es  of  agony^- — (There  is  a  delectable  speci- 
men of  rhetoric  for  you,  excellent  Longinus !) ; — that "  it  was 
ever  in  the  background  of  domestic  tyranny,  and  was  felt  by 
those  who  suffered  in  silence ;  ^'  that  the  "  stern  power  with 
which  the  law  arms  the  husband"  was  "  a  hideous  injustice  ;'* 
that  it  was  fotuided  upon  an  *'  artificial  process  of  reasoning  j** 
that  *^  when  he  considered  what  natural  justice  required,  he 
'  was  ashamed  of  the  slender  palliative  which  he  proposed  ;^* 
id  '*  he  prayed  them  to  assimilate  the  laws  of  the  country  to 
the  laws  of  nature/' 

Now  if,  as  Mr.  Seijeant  Talfourd  here  declaims,  the  law  is 
unj\iHt  and  tyrannical  against  women,  this  tyrannical  injustice 
must  be,  either  that  it  has  given  to  their  husbands  power 
over  them  at  all,  or  that  it  has  given  to  them  too  much. 

VOL,  vn. — N"  XIII.  z 
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If  Serjeant  Talfourd  wishes  to  prove  that  it  ismondly  tmjusl 
that  women  should  be  at  all  subject  to  men,  as  the  unlitoited 
declamations  about  the  "  tyranny  tliat  one  sex  has  exerted 
over  the  helplessness  of  the  other/^  if  they  mean  to  assert 
anything,  do  assert,  he  must  first  prove  that  the  sexes  ore 
equal :  for  it  is  clear  that,  if  they  are  not  ecfual,  they  ought 
not  to  have  equal  power  given  to  them.  The  inferior  ought 
to  be  subjected  to  the  superior-  It  is  clear,  according  to 
every  idea  of  the  justice  of  an  all-wise  Creator,  that  if  He  in- 
tended to  give  to  two  different  beings  equal  power,  He  would 
have  given  to  them  an  equal  degree  of  mental  cai      i        iichtly 


to  direct  this  power. 


Has  He  then  given  an  c(j 
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mental  capacity  to  men  and  women  ?  Can  Serjeant  TalJburd, 
or  any  of  the  supporters  of  his  Bill,  prove  that  ?  No :  reason 
and  fact  alike  disprove  it. 

But  if  any  one  should  still  contend  that  women  in  general 
have  the  same  degree  of  mental  capacity  as  men,  we  ask  him  to 
show  to  us  a  single  instance  of  a  woman  possessing  first-rate 
mental  power  in  any  of  the  numerous  branches  of  science  or  art? 
Let  him  look  through  the  history  of  all  nations  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  and  then  teU  us  if  out  of  all  the  fe- 
male sex  a  single  Moses,  Homer,  Lycurgus,  yEschylus,  PUto^ 
Aristotle,  Archimedes,  Phidias,  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Virgil, 
Dante,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Kepler,  Galileo,  Cervantes, 
Bacon,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz, 
Newton,  or  Handel  can  be  found  1 — In  short  can  lie  produce 
one  single  specimen  of  any  of  the  great  original  creations  of 
genius  which  was  done  by  a  woman?  If  such  cannot  be  pro- 
duced,^— nor  even  female  productions  which  can  equal  those  of 
hundreds  of  other  men,  the  inventors  and  improvers  of  the 
arts  of  civilization  whom  we  could  name,  but  who  yet,  most 
of  them,  are  far  inferior  to  those  illustrious  few, — how  can 
any  one  honestly  assert  that  woman  is  equal  in  mental  capu* 
city  to  man  ? 

But  again,  let  us  only  look  back  into  God*s  great  book  of 
the  history  of  the  world,  containing  for  us,  aa  it  does,  the  rev©* 
lations  of  his  supreme  will  and  moral  government,  and  we  tthall 
see  what  was  the  most  ancient  and  sacred  creed  of  humanity 
on  this  point,  as  found  in  its  earUest  and  most  authentic  tradi- 
tions, GeoTraptiSoToU  \6yoi^,  cmsensu  gentium  the  uiuverial 
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traditions  of  mankind.  Moses^  who  one  may  say,  without  a 
libel,  was  a  more  venerable  historian^  a  diviner  poet  and  ora* 
tor,  a  greater  lawgiver^ — in  a  word,  a  higher  authority  than 
Seijeant  Taltaurd  or  any  of  his  colleagues  now  in  Parliament 
either  are  or  ever  will  be, — Moses,  who  was  learned  in  all  the 
recon<lite  lore  of  the  most  cultivated  of  the  eastern  nations^ — 
Moses,  who,  with  the  exception  of  one  Person,  is  for  us,  in  a 
certain  sense,  the  first  and  last  representative,  the  most  autho^ 
ritative  and  final  impersonation  of  all  the  wisdom  of  the  East 
before  it  left  the  coast  of  Asia,  as  the  great  tide  of  the  civili- 
zation o£  humanity  flowed  onwards  to  the  West, — Moaes, 
who  had  stood  upon  the  mount  of  vision  and  looked  east* 
ward,  and  beheld  the  hght  at  its  dawn,  and  conversed  in 
spirit  with  the  Great  Father  of  all  Spirits,- — Moses,  that  man 
of  God,  who  now  to  this  very  day,  more  than  3000  years 
after  his  bodily  death,  possesses,  in  a  vast  portion  of  the 
B^ist,  greater  fame  and  authority  than  any  man  still  alive; — 
Moses  has  declared,  what  was  the  old  and  true  faith  on  this 
transcendental  point  of  doctrine.  And  this  is  his  declara- 
tion : — "  That  God  made  woman  of  the  man,  and  to  be  a  help- 
meet for  man;'^  and  that  upon  the  occasion  of  sin  (i*  e*  of 
disobedience  and  disunion  and  discord)  entering  into  the 
world,  God  commanded  the  man  ever  afterwards  to  rule  over 
the  woman, — for  before,  being  innocent,  they  were  a  law  to 
themselves, — and  the  woman  to  be  subject  to  the  man.  And 
therefore,  upon  this,  as  a  fundamental  principle,  the  grand 
lawgiver  proceeded  to  build  up  the  whole  of  his  social  sy- 
fltem.  That  system  of  legislation,  considered  as  to  place  and 
time,  and  all  the  other  circumstances  of  the  people  it  w^as 
made  for,  as  also  in  regard  to  the  peculiar  final  object  for 
which  it  was  made,  is  one  of  the  most  man^eUous  creations  of 
the  human  mind  dimne  that  the  world  has  ever  beheld.  But 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  Mosaic  code  not  a  single  regu- 
lation is  to  be  found  that  tends  to  make  woman  independent 
of,  much  less  equal  to,  man.  Moses  was  not  so  absunl  or  so 
dishonest,  as  to  introduce  a  by-law  to  destroy,  in  an  insidious 
manner,  the  verj^  foundation  of  all  his  laws,  the  fundamental 
principle  itself  of  his  whole  system  !  To  that  principle  he  rr- 
mained  ever  consistent. 
So  also  did  his  successors,  the  Jewish  prophets,^ — those 
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extniordinary  revealers  of  the  truth  of  God,  whose  object  was 
to  maintain  and  develope,  in  all  its  purity  and  integrity,  the 
Holy  Law. 

But  should  any  one  demur  to  these  authorities,  (though 
Christ,  a  still  greater  one,  has  said,  "  If  they  hear  not 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead ;  ^'  and  he  himself  cites  as  an 
authorittf  the  very  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis  in  which 
Moses  has  declared  his  principle,)  should  any  one  sophistically 
say  that  these  men  were  Jews,  and  no  longer  therefore  of  any 
authority  in  matters  of  legislation  to  us — (though  we  say,  that 
if  Moses  has  spoken  the  truth  in  this  matter,  that  he  is  an 
authority,  and  from  his  very  antiquity,  being  nearer  to  the 
source  of  historic  traditions,  a  much  greater  one  on  such  a 
matter  than  any  man  now-  can  be ; — we  say  that  truth  is  truth 
all  the  world  over,  be  it  old  or  new,  written  by  Jew  or  Gen* 
tile,  and  that  it  ought  to  have  as  much  force  now,  or  3000 
years  hence,  as  it  had  3000  years  ago) ; — but  should  they  atUl 
refuse  to  heai-  Moses,  because  in  merely  circumstantial,  local, 
and  accidental  points  his  law  made  for  Jews  is  no  longer 
binding  upon  Englishmen  and  Christians, — let  us  hear  then 
w  hat  the  great  apostle  of  Christianity  says  on  this  head. 

Paul,  that  profound  logician,  if  ever  there  was  one,  who 
deserved  indeed  pre-eminently  to  be  styled  'Atto^ttoXo?  toO 
A070U,  (as  w  hoever  has  meditatively  read, — read  through  and 
through,  as  a  whole,  his  wonderful  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
will  fully  assent  to  our  assertion,)  Paul  goes  still  further  than 
Moses,  i.  e.  he  expounds  the  doctrine  still  more  expUcitIv, 
for  implicitly  it  is  all  contained  in  the  record  of  Moses. 

Moses,  writing  as  an  historian  and  legislator,  announces 
the  truth  simply  as  a  positive /oc^ :  Paul,  as  a  metaphysician, 
first  postulates  it  as  a  self-affirmed,  indisputable,  ontological 
principle,  and  then  proceeds,  as  a  consummate  dialectician, 
to  reason  upon  it,  and  to  show  the  reason  of  its  consequences. 
**  For  Adam,"  he  says,  ^^waa  made  first,  and  then  Eve;*' 
**  the  man  is  not  of  the  woman,  but  the  woman  of  the  man.^^ 
^*  Neither  was  the  man  created  for  the  woman,  but  the  woman 
for  the  man,"  Now  what  is  all  this  but  in  fHher  words  to  aa-* 
sert,  that  originally,  pspchahfficaflj^  metaphysically,  the  mail 
is  both  prior  and  superior  to  the  woman  ?     As  in  the  same 
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chapter  he  says,  "  Man  is  the  image  and  glory  of  God,  but 
the  waman  is  the  glory  of  the  man." — "The  head  of  the  wo- 
man is  the  man/'  (she  is  not  his  head)  ^^  but  the  head  of  every 
man  is  Christ/'  the  divine  A0709 ;  "  and  the  head  of  Christ 
is  God/'  (1  Cor,  c.  xi.)  And  in  another  place  he  touches 
upon  the  veiy  point  in  question,  viz.  whether  the  two  sexes 
have  been  endowed  by  the  Creator  ^rith  the  same  mental  ca- 
pacity^ and  denies  it,  "  For  Adam/'  (i.  e.  the  primal  man, — 
the  symboUc  prototype  of  all  his  future  race,}  "  Adam  was 
not  deceived,  but  the  woman  being  deceived  was  in  the  trans- 
gression." (1  Tim.  c.  ii.) 

And  what  is  the  rational  and  practical  consequence  of  these 
speculative  doctrines  ?  what  else  but  this, — that  the  woman 
ouffht  to  t/e,  that  it  is  morally  just  and  fit  that  she  should  be, 
subject  to  the  man  ?  "  Neither  was  the  man  created  for  the 
woman,  but  the  woman  for  the  man.  For  this  cause/'  &c. 
(1  Cor.  c.  xi.)  So  again,  in  chap,  xiv  of  the  same  Epistle,  where 
he  connects  this  doctrine  of  the  subjection  of  women  as  an 
immediate  consequence  with  the  idea  of  God,  as  "  the  author, 
not  of  coniiision,  but  of  peace  /'  for  in  the  very  next  verse  he 
adds,  **  women  are  commanded  to  be  under  obedience,  as  also 
saith  the  law."  And  again,  to  return  to  the  chapter  (1  Tim. 
c-  ii.)  before  cited  : — **  But  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach  nor 
"  to  usttrp  autlioHty  over  the  man,  but  to  be  in  silence* ;  for 
^  Adam  was  first  formed,  and  then  Eve.'*—  **  Let  the  woman 
"  team  in  silence  with  all  subjection." 

If  then  woman  in  general  was  to  be  subject,  it  fortiori 
therefore,  a  wife ;  for  the  husband  is,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
"  the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the 
**  Church,  and  he  is  the  sa\iour  of  the  body  t "  for  **  she 
shall  be  saved  in  child-bearing,"  i,  e,  in  bearing  another  moral 
being,  another  co-heir  and  younger  brother  of  Christ,  another 
ftee  man  and  dear  Son  of  God,  another  worker  together  with 
him  in  his  great  work  of  the  salvation  of  mankind,  of  the  re- 
generation of  the  universe.  This  heir  and  fellow-worker  of 
salvation  she  bears,  and  so  is  herself  saved,  by  performing 


*  How  far  this  may  suit  \\vt  ttstc  iind  fi|nrit  of  the  female  pArtiAnieDtsriBiii 
tnd  cmancipalOT*  of  the  present  day,  they  best  know ;  but  whether  or  not,  it  is 
not  our  fiM\%,   1\ittv  U  sta^ndi  in  the  Bible,  ftnd  tho  words  tut  those  of  Patd. 
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her  part  as  mother*  in  the  great  regeneration ;  and  all  this 
«he  receives  by  God's  wiM  through  her  kusbandj  her  head* 
the  young  Christianas  father ! 

For  these  reasons,  thei'efore^  wives  are  considered  by  the 
apostle  as  bi>und  by  a  peculiar  obligation  to  be  subject  to 
their  husbands.  "  Wives/*  saith  he,  *'  subtaait  yourselves  unta 
your  husbands  as  unto  the  Lord,''  Indeed,  there  Is  hardly 
an  Epistle  where  he  has  to  speak  of  social  duties,  in  which  he 
does  not  take  the  opportunity  of  impressing  and  enforcing  on 
his  hearers  this  im{}ortaDt  doctrine.  And,  as  if  foreseeing, 
that  in  the  after  daya^  amongst  the  other  anti-social  and  anti- 
christian  doctrines,  this  very  one  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes 
would  be  propagated  by  **  many  unruly  and  vain  talkers  and 
*'  deceivers,  whose  moutlis  must  be  stopped,  who  subvert 
"  whole  housesy^  he  writes  to  Titus,  his  friend  and  spiritual 
SOD,  (who  as  bishop  and  teacher  of  the  church  elect,  waa 
appointed  by  him  to  stand  up  in  his  place  when  he  was  gone, 
to  defend  the  great  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Logical 
Truth  agfunst  all  impugners) :  ^*  But  speak  thou  the  things 
**  which  become  sound  doctrine/* — just  the  contrary  doctrine, 
be  it  observed,  of  our  new  parbamentary  apostles, — "  that 
**  they  (the  aged  women,)  teach  the  young  women  to  be  so- 
**  ber,  to  love  their  husbands,  to  love  their  children,  to  be 
**  discreet,  chaste,  keepers  at  home,  good,  obedient  to  their 
**  husbands^  that  the  word  of  God  be  not  blasphemed : "  as  if 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Apostle  non-obedience  to  their  hus- 
bands were  a  kind  of  blasphemy  against  God  who  by  liis  law 
has  commanded  it.     How  much  more  then  is  an  open  and 


*■  If  thii  do€tnii€  teem  stnnge  and  new  to  any  one,  at  poatiblv  it  maj,  wc  r»* 
eomfflend  him  henceforth  to  read  hl»  Bible  with  more  care  and  devout  attention^ 
and  with  less  slavishness  and  bibliolatry.  The  dinne  wisdom  of  God  rcTealrrl 
by  Idoiea  and  Paul  is  not  to  be  made  waste  paper  of  lo  suit  the  senrile  slugfrinh- 
neat  of  people  who  choose  afitcrwarda  to  let  themselvca  be  deceived  out  of  rho 
rigbta  and  dignity  of  their  manhood  and  womanhood  by  teachers  who  deny  W*t\\ 
in  word  and  deed  the  troth  of  God's  word,  when  they  advoc&te  the  equality  of  the 
sexes.  Vie.  understand  ttiat  with  certain  ladies  Moses  and  Paul,  on  aecoaot  of  the 
doctrine  they  hold  aa  to  the  in^erionty  of  the  female  sex^  are  no  £ivotiritct.  Thm 
more's  the  pity.  It  wai  aaad  Bomewhere  by  that  deep-thinking  and  deep-fediqg 
poet  and  metaphysidan  S.  T.  Coleridge,  that  no  man  ever  truly  loved  bit  lister 
Fho  did  not  believe  in  the  difference  of  souls  in  the  two  sexes ;  and  remembering 
what  W7»  hftvr  ju5t  written  abmr  wHb  TT%i^n  in  the  |iecnliar  efevadon  in  th«_ 
spi  »  husband,  we  may  add>  witT 

eij  tnith  of  love,)  lovetj  her  bu 

banHj  vtiiu  iiiu  ii*ii  rtrMif'vr  nud  trgoicc  tiuii  rii^  v^jlv  iier  BUpcrior  and  hcAd. 
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practical  denial  of  it  by  perverse  and  rebellious  murmuriDgs 
against  the  very  truth  and  justice  of  the  law  itself! 

For  this  is  no  obscure  point  of  doctrine  wliich  can  be  dis- 
puted ;  it  id  a  great,  practical^  and  most  important  truth, — the 
biisis  of  all  other  truths  relating  to  Christian  society.  What 
interest  could  St,  Paul  have,  himself  a  man  unmarriedt*  so 
earnestly  to  assert  this  doctrine  ?  What  could  have  made  him 
do  it,  except  his  conviction  and  profound  knowledge  of  its 
truth  and  immense  importance  ?  But  not  only  Paul  the  un- 
married apostlcj  but  Simon  who  was  married, — (not  indeed 
tliat  Simon  Magus  who  "  taught  things  he  ought  not  for 
filtliy  lucre's  sake,^'  nor  that  Magus  GaUicus  of  whom  wc 
before  spoke,  and  whose  disciples  are  now  in  Egjrpt,  preach- 
ing the  emancipation  of  w^omen,  practically,) — but  Simon 
Peter,  the  fellow-apostle  of  Paul,  though  in  other  things  he 
might  sometimes  disagree  with  him,  was  unanimous  as  to  this 
doctrine,— that  Christian  wives  ought  to  be  in  subjection  to 
their  husbands ;  nay,  and  even  if  the  husbands  were  unrea- 
sonable men  or  infidels*.  "  Likewise,  ye  wives,  be  in  sub- 
"  jection  to  your  own  husbands;  that  if  any  obey  not  the  word, 
<*  they  also  may,  without  the  word,  be  won  by  the  conversation 
'*  of  the  wives."  1  Pet,  c,  iii.  Indeed  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Scriptures  this  is  set  forth  as  an  original,  fundamental, 
certain  truth j, — that  the  woman  is  inferior  to  the  man ;  or,  to 
use  St.  PetePs  expression, "  the  weaker  vessel,'^  a  vessel  of  less 
intellectual  capacity  than  the  man.  And  therefore  the  husband 
is  never  commanded  nor  expected  to  obey  the  wife,  no  more 
than  Christ  does  the  church,  of  which  he  is  the  head,  but  only 
to  love  and  honour  her ;  and  the  wife,  on  the  contrary,  is  to 
obey  him  in  all  things  where  obedience  is  not  a  moral  crime. 

Such  then  is  the  unanimous  doctrine  on  this  subject,  of  all 
antiquity,  and  of  the  whole  Chi-istian  church,  and  as  we  have 

^''Ii''ii  Kai  (ft  nife^ dwfiOoviTt  rtft^oytfi-.^hercdTretOeiViOB  Schleusoer obftenret 
necuratdv,  mny  either  signify  lo  disbdieoe  or  to  ditohejf,  Tim  passtgc  agrees 
CTi       '  *     '    *  of  St.  Paul,  io  hk  Firat  Epistle  to  the  Corinthiaos,  where  he 

& )  ^  count  of  uaWlief  (ixVtorm)  a  wife  ought  not  to  desert  or  refuse 

to  ^.  .     Lud.     And  these  passages  clearly  show  what  was  the  judgment 

oi  the  rounders  of  Chri«»tianity  as  to  the  doty  of  a  wife,  even  when  Uic  hus- 
band wtt»  gr*?aily  in  the  wrong ;  vije.  not  that  the  i^ifc  was  to  oliey  him  if  he  should 
eomniand  her  to  do  wrong,  but  that  she  should  not  therefore  throw  off  her 
aUegiancc  to  lilm,  nor  leave  Ids  house  in]iDediately«  nor  cease  to  obey  his  com- 
DUUids  when  he  was  in  the  right. 
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Been  before,  af  our  own  venerable  common  law  of  England.— 
Is  it  fit,  is  It  right,  is  it  decent,  for  a  lawyer  and  a  Christiii 
legislator  to  vilify  the  kw  for  upholding  this  doctrine  ? 
But  not  only  those  great  authorities  of  old,  but  all  the  j 
intellects  and  noblest  thinkers  of  modem  times  have  asserte 
its  truth,— of  whom  we  shall  here  cite  but  one,  because  his 
judgment  on  such  a  matter  is  of  so  much  higher  worth, 
coming  as  it  does  from  the  most  illustrious  defender  of  prcH 
gressive  liberty — the  hberty  of  both  sexes — ^that  England  baa 
ever  yet  produced.  Milton  in  his  inspired  poem,  describing 
the  origijial  human  pair,  argues,  as  also  does  Shakspeare  in 
more  than  one  passage,  from  the  very  conformation  of  their 
bodies,  the  superiority  of  the  one  to  the  other : 

**  thoiigb  both 
Not  equal,  a«  their  sex  not  equal  sueiu'd/' 

And  in  his  immortal  work,  "  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
Divorce," — a  work,  which  we  fear  not  to  say,  for  its  high  and 
pure  thoughts,  for  its  Demosthenic  Setvony^  of  language,  and 
for  the  depth  of  its  view  s  on  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  is  unsur- 
passed in  our  own  or  any  tongue, — a  work  worthy  of  the 
greatest  regard,  though  it  has  met  with  the  least  apprecia- 
tion,— ''  Who  can  be  ignorant  that  woman  was  created  for  man, 
"  and  not  man  for  woman ;  and  that  a  husband  may  be  in- 
**  jured  as  insufferably  in  marriage  as  a  wile  ?  What  an  in- 
"  jury  is  it  after  w  edlock  not  to  be  beloved  !  What  to  be 
"  slighted  1  What  to  be  contended  with  in  point  of  housc- 
"  rule,  who  shaD  be  head  V^ 

Such  is  the  judgment  of  these  great  authorities,  which  before 
any  supporter  of  the  equaUty  of  the  sexes  can  overthrow,  he 
must  first  prove  false  \  and  which  we  are  certain  it  will  take  a 
far  profoimder  metaphysician  and  sounder  reasoner  than  any 
man  now  in  England  to  do. 

If  it  be  asked,  why  do  wc  refer  on  this  subject  to  authori- 
ties?— we  answer,  Not  because  wc  could  not  have  well 
defended  our  opinion  in  another  way  by  an  appeal  to  rea- 
son ;  but,  because,  on  account  of  the  space  to  which  in  this 
article  we  are  limited,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  take  any 
other  line  of  argument  to  convince  our  readers.  There  nre 
but  two  ways  of  convincing  any  one  of  the  truth  of  a  doc- 
trine.    Either  you  must  prove  to  him  its  certain  retdity,  by 
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unveiling  to  his  eye  iU  metaphysical  groundwork,  by  show- 
ing to  him  the  fundamental  reason  and  necessity  of  its  reality — 
which,  in  most  cases,  especially  in  such  a  one  as  the  present, 
can  only  be  done  by  a  deep  and  subtle  ^*  discourse  of  reason/' 
— so  as  to  enable  him  at  last  to  look  inwards  and  contemplate 
the  developement  of  that  which,  after  all,  is  but  a  fact  of  his 
own  intuition ;  or  else  you  must  refer  him  to  the  writings  of 
othera,  who  have  asserted  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  in  ques- 
tion, and  whom  he,  your  opponent,  acknowledges  to  believe 
and  assent  to  as  a  sacred  authority :  for  then  by  a  careful 
study  of  their  words  he  will  in  all  probability  arrive  at  a 
comprehension  of  their  reasons,  and  be  rationally  convinced. 
Therefore  it  is,  that  having  now  to  discuss  with  persons  c«dling 
themselves  Christians,  we  refer  to  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
Had  we  been  discussing  the  question  with  heathens,  we 
should,  as  Paul  and  Justin  Martyr  did,  when  they  discussed 
with  heathens,  have  referred  to  their  scriptures ;  and  even 
from  them,  so  unanimous  were  all  the  earlier  ages  upon  this 
point,  even  from  the  wisest  and  most  authoritative  of  heathen 
autliors,  we  could  have  convinced  our  heathen  opponents  of 
the  truth  of  the  same  doctrine. 

For  ourselves  personally,  we  are  persuaded,  from  an  exa- 
mination of  their  writings,  that  the  great  writers  whom  we 
have  taken  for  our  authorities  in  this  case  had  sounded  all  the 
depths  of  the  subject,  and  based  their  assertion  of  this  doctrine 
upon  high,  d  priori^  metaphysical  reasons ;  upon  knowledge 
of  divine  inspu'ation  ;  that,  in  a  word,  they  had  well  tried,  and 
kmeto  the  truth  of  what  they  asserted*  And,  therefore,  it  is, 
after  long  and  most  earnest  meditations  on  this  subject, 
that  being  ourselves  convinced  of  the  same  truth,  we  ac- 
cept them  as  authority.  For  our  motto  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  subjects  of  speculation,  is  the  maxim  of  St.  Paul,  to 
*'  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  true  and  good  ^* 
according  to  the  command  of  Clirist  to  his  disciples,  to  call 
no  man  master,  to  be  nuUius  addicti  jurare  in  verba  ma~ 
ffistrif  except  indeed  to  the  truth  of  the  words  of  the  divine 
Word  himself,  rod  Aiyov — the  eternal  Reason  of  God.  And 
thus  then  having  examined  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and 
proved  this  doctrine  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  own  con- 
science, we  are  con\'iiiced  of  its  truth.     This  is  the  sole  reason 
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why  we  here  aasert  it.  If  we  had  not  been  convinced  of  it,  we 
should  never  have  taken  the  trouble  to  do  so^  nor  have  oppoicd 
Seijeant  Talfonrd^s  Bill  and  speeches,  or  any  of  those  other 
writings  in  which  the  contrary  of  it  is  asserted. 

But  though  we  cannot  here  enter  into  the  metaphysical 
reasons  why  the  one  sex  is  and  must  be,  in  such  a  worlil  as 
ours,  inferior  to  the  other,  we  recommend  the  knight-errants  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  sexual  equality  to  consider  well  all  those 
physical  reasons  why  women  ought  to  be  subject,  which 
Rousseau^  one  of  the  most  passionate  and  eloquent  defenders 
of  the  sex,  has  observed  in  his  Emile,  The  different  consti* 
tutton  oi  the  sexes,  is  a  fact,  like  that  of  the  sun  and  moon,  or 
any  other  fact  of  the  universe.  It  is  a  fact  originated  and 
done  by  God  himself,  the  author  of  all  justice  ;  and  if  his  di- 
vine law  did  not  make  them  equal,  neither  ought  the  law  of 
man  to  do  so.  If  women  by  the  divine  law  were  commanded 
to  be  subject,  it  is  no  injustice,  but  the  truest  justice,  that  the 
law  of  England  makes  them  so.  We  go  further,  and  say, 
that  if  God^s  law  has  decreed  that  women  should  be  subject 
to  men,  as  those  who  appeal  to  the  force  of  reason  and  Scrip- 
ture cannot  deny,  then  it  is  a  good  thing  for  women,  it  is  for 
their  own  benefit,  that  they  are  subject ;  and  he  who  would 
wish  to  alter  God's  law  would  do  them  an  injury. 

Why  then  does  Serjeant  Talfourd  complain  that  the  law 
has  not  made  women  equal  to  men  ?  He  might  as  well 
complain  that  God's  law  has  not  made  men  equal  to  angels  ! 
To  what  good  does  he  now  come  forward  to  make  his 
general  declamations  about  the  tyranny  of  one  sex  being 
subjected  by  law  to  the  other  ?  What  effect  can  such  de- 
clamations have  but  to  delude  all  those  who  cannot  see  their 
fallacy, — to  make  women  discontented  and  unhappy, — to  make 
them  believe  that  when  they  swore  in  their  marriage  vow  to 
obey,  they  swore  to  uphold  a  tyranny, — ^to  make  them  regard  ( 
husband,  whenever  he  may  be  called  to  exert  his  marital  power, 
however  reasonably,  as  a  cruel  tyrant,  who  has  oppressed 
them  by  the  power  of  the  law,  and  against  whom  they  have 
right  to  revolt  ?  When  they  hear  a  man  of  acknowledged  \ 
character,  a  professing  Christian,  a  lawyer,  a  legislator,  speidc*- 
ing  vx  cathtdra^  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  that  the  old  pater- 
nid  Chrijitian  hiw  is  a  **  hideous  injustice,"  that  if  he  could  he 
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would  reverse  it,  and  staking  his  authority  and  the  reputation 
of  his  judgment  ufxni  this  hi«  opioioa ; — can  one  wonder  that 
these  same  anti -social  doctrines  should  be  proclaimed  else- 
where ?  Such  Bentimental  exaggerations  may  serve  the  turn 
of  a  politician  ad  vtfl(/m  captandum^  to  get  popularity  for  his 
gallantry  and  hia  sympathy  with  women.  Silly  people  and 
political  dandies  may  admire  and  cheer  him  on  for  his  #ot- 
disant  defence  of  women* :  but  we  say  that  women  are  ver}^ 
little  indebted  to  any  man  who  would  wish  to  defend  them  by 
a  falsehood^  to  displace  them  out  of  the  natural  sphere  in 
which  God  has  placed  them^  by  mere  flattering  sophistries 
based  on  a  fundamental  lief- 

Dut  if  Serjeant  Talfourd  shifts  his  ground^  and  says  that  he 
dill  not  mean  to  say  that  women  are  unjustly  treated  because 
the  law  has  given  their  husbands  some  power  over  them,  but 
only  because  it  has  given  them  too  much, — we  meet  him  on 
this  ground:  we  deny  that  the  marital  power  over  women,  as 
granttid  by  the  present  law  of  England^  is  excessive. 

We  presume  that  Serjeant  Tallburd  will  not  deny,  if  the 
husband  is  to  have  power  at  all  over  his  wife,  he  must  have 
such  a  [jower  as  to  enforce  her  obedience.  Now  that  the 
power  he  at  present  possesses  by  law  is  too  much  for  that 
pur|)08e,  no  one  will  assert.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  hus- 
bands, many  of  them  reasonable  and  virtuous  and  honourable 
men,  some  of  them  members  of  the  Long  Robe,  will  be  very 
much  obliged,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  the  learned  Serjeant,  if 
he  can  inform  them  of  any  means  by  which  they  can  enforce 
obedience  and  order  in  their  domestic  circle.  The  fact  is,  that 
so  fiir  from  giving  the  husband  an  excessive  power  over  his 
wife,  the  law,  as  it  stands  at  present,  does  not  give  him  a  suf- 
ficient one ;  the  marital  power  he  has  at  present  is  not  ade- 
quate to  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  him.     If  the  law 


•  Seijeaut  Talfoord's  sjicechca,  in  wTiich  he  uttered  these  opinions,  in  which  he 
expreued  a  wiab  that  he  could  take  iwiiy  the  ri^htt  of  Enr'  '  '^-*'  -r;  fdtof^cr 
to  the  custody  of  their  children,  u  soon  as  the^  were  hor  §  in  which 

lie  ■dvocated  the prima/aeie  right  of  all  womeiii  even  of  C6  <  i  Itercsscs,  td 

haTC  access  to  their  hush&nd'a  cliildren,  and  that  they  ought  to  have  his  Bill  spe- 
ciaHy  framed  to  give  them  this  accesi— theie  speeches  were  received  by  wa  £ngii«h 
UoiiBD  of  Commons  with  cheer*! 

f  We  use  this  v^ord  in  the  senic  in  which  Lord  [lacon  and  other  great  writers 
of  our  language  constantly  use  it. 
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at  present  be  in  general  unjust  towardB  either  party^  it  is  so 
to  the  husband,  because  it  makes  him  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  his  wife^  without  the  power  to  control  it*.  We 
challenge  Serjeant  Talfourd  to  show  any  effectual  means  at 
present  possessed  by  a  husband  to  control  an  unreasonable 
wife,  unless  it  be  the  one  which  he  now  proposes  to  take  awaj 
from  him. 

He  will  say,  perhaps,  that  kindness  and  good  advice,  on' 
the  pajt  of  the  husband,  is  sufficient  to  insure  the  perform- 
ance of  her  duty  by  the  wife.  So  no  doubt  it  is  where  the 
wufe  is  virtuous  and  reasonable ;  because  such  wives  are  ac- 
tuated by  a  religious  principle,  which  teaches  them  to  obey 
their  husbands,  and  not  to  consider,  as  some  would  make 
them,  that  reasonable  obedience  is  slavery^  But  for  \irtuous 
and  reasonable  persons  law  is  not  wanted  at  all.  They  do 
their  duty  from  a  principle  of  willing  love,  and  need  not  the 
compulsion  of  law.  Acting  willingly  in  conformity  to  the 
reason  and  will  of  God»  they  become  a  law  to  themselves. 
But,  imhappily,  the  majority  of  people  do  not  will  and  act  in 
this  way,  but  require  to  be  kept  in  order  by  law  \  and  if  they 
are  to  be  kept  in  order  at  all,  there  must  be  an  effectual  power 
of  law  over  them  to  do  it.  We  have  known  many  cases  where 
all  kindness  and  liberality  and  honourable  treatment  and  good 
advice  have  utterly  failed  to  have  any  effect  upon  wives.  In 
these  cases  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  employ  the  marital 
power  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  unreasonable  woman  herself, 
and  of  all  her  family.  And  what  power  has  the  husband  but 
this  one  ? 

Did  our  limits  permit  us,  we  could  show  in  detail,  how,  in 
general,  a  husband  has  no  other  available  power  to  control 
his  wife  but  this  power  over  the  children*  But  without 
entering  further  into  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  may  say  in 
general  that  we  hold  with  Blackstonef,  that  the  English  law 
is  peculiarly  favourable  to  women,  and  especially  to  married 


•  Ti\\%  iitjufitice  ban  ■risen,  not  as  the  coiwec|nence  of  the  origiiiAl  principiea  tif 
llic  eomroon  law^  bnt  througb  *i^''  *«»r"»7<rnjent  of  those  princip^'*-  ^^  vn)iwf'nii*.tii 
statutes*  which  have  made  w«  or  less,  independent  ft 

t  The  objections  of  his  m  r,  Mr.  Chmtian,  who  *i(i 

npuiion,  may  all  be  shown  tobuve  ari^cu  from  Mr-  CltrLstian  not  huvinj;  jiuly  con- 
siiiercd  the  original  ttiperionty  of  i>ie  otic  sex  to  the  other,  and  the  proper  domettie 
AioctioDB  of  women  in  the  aociil  iyateiD> 
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women*  The  very  fact  of  a  woman's  freedom  from  arrest 
during  the  coverture,  is  an  immense  privilege,  such  as  women 
in  many  other  countries  do  not  possess ;  and  we  have  heard 
foreign  ladies  express  their  astonishment  at  the  existence  of 
such  a  law.  This  privilege  enables  a  wife  to  do  a  multitude 
of  actions,  many  of  them  injurious  to  her  husband;  and,  in 
numerous  cases^  places  the  husband  entire ly^  with  all  his  fa- 
mily, at  the  mercy  of  a  spiteful  wift 

But  this  privilege,  it  seems,  is  nut  sulticient ;  nor  that  the 
wife,  even  though  she  should  commit  adulter}^,  should  still 
enjoy  her  jointiu^,  if  she  be  only  declared  in  the  marriage 
settlement  absolutely  entitled  to  it*.  Serjeant  Talfoiurd,  it 
seems,  would  wish  to  make  wives  still  more  independent  of 
their  husbands,  A  wife,  at  this  moment,  may  get  her  husband 
imprisoned  for  her  scandalous  extravagance,  whilst  she  herself 
goes  free.  But  now,  by  Serjeant  Talfourd's  Bill,  she  will  have 
another  plea  to  get  her  husband  imprisoned — by  getting  him 
into  a  contempt  of  court,  and  so  imprisoned  for  life  I 

The  law,  we  repeat,  making  as  it  does  the  husband  respon- 
sible for  the  wife,  does  not  give  him  power  enough,  and  a 
very  bad  thing  we  believe  it  to  be  on  the  whole  for  wives  that  it 
is  so.  We  have  known  such  cases  of  the  demoralization  and 
ruin  of  women  as  could  never  have  taken  place  had  they  not 
been  made  materially  independent  of  their  husbands  t. 

For  ourselves  we  are  desirous  to  give  to  women  every  pos- 
sible honour  and  privilege.  Would  to  God  that  virtuous 
wives,  and  mothers,  and  virgins,  were  honoured  more  than 
they  are, — that  they  were  honoured  as  they  ought  to  be !  Glad 


♦  **  If,  IS  nsnal,  \yf  the  terms  of  tbe  marriftge  settleiueiit  the  wife  is  to  be  abtio- 
hUefy  entitled  to  jointure,  she  doet  not  forfeit  it  by  adultery."  Chitty,  Practice 
of  the  Law,  Pt.  I.,  p.  5U.  Wliereooto  the  learned  writer  has  appended  a  very 
cunotia  note. 

t  Does  any  one  irifth  to  know  what  would  be  the  praetical  effect  of  placing  the 
child  in  the  custody  of  the  mother  for  fieven  year*  ?  It  would  be  this  j  that  the  hus- 
btnd  would  be  completely  in  the  power  of  the  wife,  and  that  separations  would 
inoretMi  to  an  enormous  extent.  We  have  known  c^ea  where  even  the  belief  in 
tihe  exiatence  of  thia  right,  on  the  occasion  of  a  conjugal  quarrel,  determined 
the  wiUfe  to  aepamte.  We  know  one  case  in  particular,  where  a  wife,  against  the 
idTice  of  her  husband  and  all  his  friends,  and  of  the  most  and  best  of  her  own, 
Tin  away  from  her  husband ;  and  the  main  motive  tliai  decided  her  to  do  so  was, 
that  her  mother,  who  was  a  very  wicked  woman,  penuaded  her  that  she  had,  by 
law,  a  right  to  keep  ike  ekUdren  up  ta  the  age  tiftepen  yeort ;  which,  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  had  she  really  possessed,  ihc  would  have  been  able  to  exion  money 
from  her  husband. 
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We  should  be  to  see  those  perscmages,  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
society^  who^  by  their  coimtenancej  are  able  bo  much  to  influ- 
ence the  tone  of  public  morality,  ever  resolved  to  make  it 
a  rule  to  show  their  favour  only  to  the  moral  and  the  virtuous. 
Glad  we  should  be  to  see  the  i//irt7  restored  of  those  ordi- 
nances of  the  olden  times,,  when  public  honours  were  awarded 
to  illustrious  examples  of  private  virtue :  for,  next  to  that  due 
to  God,  the  all-Pure  and  Beautiful,  we  know  of  no  honour,  no 
love  too  great  to  ^ve  to  a  virtuous  and  truly  noble  woman* 

But  though  we  would  have  all  w^omcn  prima  facie  ho- 
noured,—all  women  honoured,  until  by  their  conduct  they 
had  proved  themselves  unworthy  of  the  honour, — all  women 
who  had  proved  themselves  virtuous,  to  be  in  an  especial 
manner  honoured ; — we  arc  not  prepared  tx)  give  to  all  women, 
good,  bad  and  tndifterent,  a  prima  facie  right  to  demand  a 
reward  for  deserting  their  husbands'  house, — the  sphere  of 
their  duties ; — ^we  are  not  prepared,  nor  desirous,  es|>ecially 
in  the  present  immoral  state  of  society,  to  see  placed  in 
their  hands  irresponsible  power — ^to  see  them  made  entirely 
independent  of  their  husbands — ^as  this  Bill  would  tend  to 
make  them.  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd,  like  a  clever  advocate, 
professed  in  his  speeches  only  to  make  this  general  law  for 
the  virtuous  and  ill-treated ;  but  how  much  tnith  there  was 
in  his  assertion,  we  shall  leave  them  and  all  our  readers  to 
judge,  when  they  remember  that  he  did  all  he  could  to  get 
the  same  privileges  given  to  convicted  adulteresses !  He 
would  wish  to  claim  the  honour  of  having  virtuous  womea 
for  his  clients ;  if  so,  we  must  say  he  has  taken  a  very  deli- 
cate way  to  defend  their  interests.  Well  might  \irtuous 
ladies,  when  they  hear  of  such  a  Bill,  exclaim  \^nth  the  old 
Spanish  knight,  "  De  mios  amigos  guarde  mi  Dios,  dc  mios 
inimigos  mi  guardere  yo/*  But,  indeed,  there  is  about  as 
much  truth  in  this  as  in  that  other  assertion  of  Mr.  Serjeant 
Talfourd,  when  he  declared  again  and  again,  that  he  did  nc 
mean  to  alter  the  old  common  law  !  nay,  and  upon  hringinj 
up  the  report  of  liis  Bill,  repeated  that  the  strong  grotmd  on 
which  he  sought  to  rest  his  Bill,  was  that  it  sought  not  to 
interfere  \iith  the  ctmimnn-law  right  of  a  fat  In  t  Uv  ih<  niKtmly 
of  his  child. 
After  these  assertion*,  coupled  with  the  facts  tlunibcUcs,' 
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what  confidence  any  cdnstituencjr  can  hereafter  place  in  bis 
words,  we  know  not.  But  ceilauily  his  claim  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  advocate,  by  this  Bill,  of  virtuous  women* 
His  Billj  as  it  stood  originally,  according  to  his  intention, 
placed  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  delinquent  and  the  duteous* 
the  base  and  the  honourable,  prima  facie^  all  on  the  same 
level ;  and  this  is  the  most  shamefiil  insidt  that  can  be  oftered 
to  a  noble  wife ;  an  immorality  which  desenes  to  receive  the 
scorn  of  every  man  of  sense^  and  every  woman  of  virtue  in 
the  country. 

If  Mr,  Serjeant  Talfourd  is  so  eager  to  be  not  only  the  re- 
dresser  of  wrongs,  but  to  revile  and  destroy  the  old  law  in  order 
to  redress  them,  why  does  he  not  take  up  the  cause  of  bastards, 
male  and  female  ?  Surely  they  are  a  much  more  respectable 
class  of  society,  much  more  respectable  cUents,  than  runaway 
wives  and  convicted  adulteresses  I  for  the  one  class  is  inno- 
cent, and  the  other  guilty.  Surely  bastard  children,  deprived  as 
they  are,  by  no  fault  of  theirs,  of  their  tilial  rights,  are  quite  as 
mucli  deserving  of  a  legislator's  attention  as  delinquent  wives, 
who,  by  their  own  desertion,  have  deprived  themselves  of  their 
maternal  rights.  Moreover,  that  first  class  is  far  more  nu- 
merous than  the  second.  Mothers  arc  not  often  excluded 
from  their  children.  Serjeant  Talfourd  could  only  get  legal 
evidence  of  six  cases  in  the  records  of  hundreds  of  years ; 
whereas  bastards  are  daily  deprived  of  their  rights,  and  any 
one  might  find  hundreds  of  cases  in  one  year.  However,  it 
seems  it  is  more  fashionable  now-a*days  to  express  a  s^'mpa- 
thy  for  deUnquent  wives  than  for  innocent  bastards ;  for  un- 
natural mothers  than  for  natural  children.  Adultery,  when 
imdiscovered,  is  a  cheap  pleasure* ;  whereas  bastardy  is  al- 
ways a  dear  one. 

It  is  in  vain  then  that  Serjeant  Talfourd  would  attempt  to 
claim  the  merit  of  gallantry  for  his  Bill,  His  own  defence  of 
the  maternal  rights  of  adulteresses  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
all  he  can  say.  Equally  vain  would  it  be  for  him  to  deny 
that  he  has  advocated  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  the 


*  And  tberefor«  it  is^  we  prestune,  thai  M*  de  Balzac,  in  one  of  those  worka 
wbich  are  imported  weekly  ^ith  the  other  Parisian  fa^tuous  for  the  use  of  Loadon 
ladiet,  recommends  a  man  to  intrigue  espedall^r  with  the  wife  of  a  hanker,  who, 
Irom  the  infloeQce  of  her  husband's  moneys  ia  alwayi,  «a  he  aaTii  "  eomme  H/ntttJ* 
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sexes.  He  may  wish  to  shift  hia  ground,  but  the  tralh 
is  he  cannot  do  it.  He  may  \i-ish  to  have  recourse  to  shifti^ 
but  it  is  to  no  purpose.  For  what  Seijeant  Talfourd's  views 
are,  must  be  judged  from  what  he  said ;  and  what  he  said 
was  this, — *^  that  he  should  rejoice  if  he  could  effect  the 
**  transfer  of  the  right  of  custody  of  children  in  their  earliest 
**  infancy,  especially  of  female  children,  from  the  father  to  the 
*^  mother/'  In  other  words,  that  he  should  rejoice  to  destroy 
the  paternal  power,  to  rob  the  father  of  his  right  over  his 
children  from  the  moment  of  their  bii*th  up  Xg  a  time, — which 
this  honest  legislator  has  left  unspecified,  indefinite.  Wc 
thank  this  gentleman  for  that  word ;  now  we  know  what  arc 
his  principles  and  what  his  intentions. 

The  mother,  according  to  hira,  has  not  only  as  much,  but 
more  right  than  the  father  to  the  custody  of  the  children 
during  their  infancy  !  For  unless  he  hold  that  the  mother  is 
not  only  equal  but  superior  to  the  father, — ^that  she  has  a 
greater  right  than  he  to  the  custody  of  the  children  in  their 
infancy,  how  can  be  regret  that  he  is  not  able  to  transfer  the 
custody  to  her,  or  propose  to  do  it  at  some  future  time  ?  But 
though  this  may  be  his  intention,  we  can  tell  him  it  ViWi  be 
in  vain ;  for  so  long  as  there  are  plain  words  to  expose  fid- 
lacies,  he  shall  never  be  able  to  do  it. 

We  call  upon  the  people  of  England  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  all  such  insidious  legislation ;  and,  as  a  specimen  of 
how  their  rights  and  interests  are  attended  to,  we  refer  them 
to  the  brief  but  astounding  history  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd^a 
Custody  of  Infants'  Bill,  which  we  have  given  for  a  warning 
to  our  readers  towards  the  end  of  our  article.  We  call  upon 
them  to  resist  the  introduction  of  this  Bill,  being  (as  it  is  by 
the  confession  of  its  own  framer)  but  a  part,  a  small  part,  of 
what  he  would  do  if  he  could.  Let  them  look  to  it,  we 
say,  in  time,  and  behold  what  are  the  consequences  they 
may  expect  if  this  principle  be  once  admitted.  Tliis  Bill, 
by  Serjeant  Talfourd's  owti  confession,  is  merely  an  instal- 
ment of  others.  The  attempt  he  is  now  making  to  disturb 
our  right  is  merely  the  first  step  to  a  further  disturbance, 
t#ct  it  be  looked  to,  we  say,  in  time,  before  the  evil  is 
established  by  law.  Our  readers  must  see,  from  what  we 
have  ah'eady  said,  that  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  revolu* 
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tionary  changes :  they  will  see  still  more  clearly  from  what  we 
shall  have  to  say  in  the  sequel,  what  alarming  reasons 
there  are  to  believe  this ;  and  we  then  ask,  whether  we  may 
not,  with  singular  truth,  say  at  this  time  what  the  great  Ro- 
man, whom  we  have  before  cited,  said  at  the  first  beginning 
of  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  republic  ?  One  would  suppose 
indeed  that  the  words,  though  spoken  195  years  before  the 
advent  of  Christ,  were  designed  to  describe  a  state  of  society 
existing  1838  years  after  it! 

*'  Majores  nostri  nullam,  ne  privatam  quidem,  rem  agere 
^'  foeminas  sine  auctore  voluerunt ;  in  manu  esse  parentum> 
"  fratrum,  virorum.  Nos  (si  Diis  placet)  jam  etiam  rempu- 
^^  blicam  capessere  eas  patimur,  et  foro  prope,  et  concionibus, 
^^  et  comitiis  immisceri.  Quid  enim  nunc  per  vias  et  com- 
'^  pita  faciunt,  quam  rogationes  tribunorum  plebis  suadent, 
"  alise  legem  abrogandam*  censent  ?  *  *  *  Minimum  hoc 
^*  eorum  est  quae  iniquo  animo  foeminaet  sibi  aut  moribus  aut 
*^  legibus  injuncta  patiuntur.  Omnium  rerum  liber  t  at  em,  im- 
"  mo  licentiam,  J  (si  vera  dicere  volumus)  desiderant.  Quid 
*'  enim  si  hoc  expugnaverint,  non  tentabunt§  ?  *  *  *  Ex- 
"  templo,  simul  pares  esse  coeperint,  superiores  erunt. 

^'  At,  Hercule,  ne  quid  novum  in  eas  rogetur  recusant  ||,  non 
'^  jus  sed  injuriam  deprecanturH.  Immo  ut  quam  accepistis, 
"  jussistis  sufiragiis  vestris  legem,  quam  usu  tot  annorum  et 
*^  experiendo  comprobastis,  banc  ut  abrogetis :  id  est,  ut  unam 
'*  toUendo  legem  ceteras  infirmetis/^ 

And  we  may  add  too,  in  the  true  words  that  follow, 
^'  Nulla  lex  satis  commoda  omnibus  est :  id  modo  quaeritiu*  si 
majori  parti  et  in  summam  prodest/^  So  that  we  see  by  this, 
that  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  is  no  new 
maxim  of  legislation,  but  a  principle  as  old  as  Cato,  and,  we 
might -have  said,  as  old  as  the  existence  of  the  earliest  go- 
vernment of  society. 

Why  do  we  dwell  so  earnestly  on  this  ?     Because  it  is  the 

*  See  the  history  of  this  Bill,  infra. 

t  i.  e.  these  women ;  the  female  emancipators  who  try  to  unsez  the  whole  race  of 
women  by  instilling  into  their  minds  the  falsehood  *'  that  the  sexes  are  equal ! " 

t  "  Licence  they  mean  when  they  cry  liberty,  for  who  loves  diat  must  first  be 
wise  and  good,"  says  our  divine  Milton ;  and  none  can  be  wise  and  good  except 
those  who  desire  no  more  than  what  is  just  and  right. 

§  See  the  Postscript.  H  So  the  lady's  pamphlet,  before  cited,  p.  7.  injlne, 

%  See  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd's  deprecations  in  his  speeches,/ 
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root  of  the  whole  matter;  because^  if  we  were  once  to  admit, 
and  establish  by  law,  the  speculative  doctrine  of  the  equality 
of  the  sexes,  of  the  "  co-equal  rights  of  parents/^  the  moat 
dangerous  and  alarming  practical  consequences  w  ould  speedily 
follow.  We  say  there  is  strong  reason  for  every  man  who  is 
asleep  to  be  alarmed  from  his'  slumber  at  this  time*  Are 
there  no  symptoms  of  danger,  no  signs  of  alumiing  changet 
amongst  us?  Is  not  this  speculative  falsehood,  which  we 
here  reprobate,  becoming  more  and  more  the  creed  of  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  persons  in  this  country  ?  If  any  one 
doubts  this,  let  him  broach  the  question  in  any  place  where 
such  a  subject  could  be  admitted  as  discussible,  and  he  will 
soon  see  how  many  partizans  that  gallant  doctrine  of  the  sexual 
equality  can  number.  Let  him  look  at  the  general  tone  of 
the  literature  most  generally  read  and  circulated,  and  read 
himself  with  his  own  eyes  whether  the  propagation  of  this 
doctrine,  indirectly  and  directly*,  is  not  becoming  more  and 
more  frequent,  so  as  almost  to  pass  without  remark !  But  we  ask 
of  those  purblind,  short-sighted  legislators,  wlio  are  so  ready 
to  revile  and  destroy  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  old 
law^  of  England,  as  a  hideous  t\Tanny,  whether  they  are  aware 
that,  at  this  moment,  in  the  very  centre  of  London,  exists  a  »o- 
dety,  consisting  principally  of  the  working  classes,  numbering 
thousands  of  members,  and  having  agents  and  booksellers 
and  bmnch  societies  in  almost  all  the  great  towns  of  England, 
whose  professed  object  is  entirely  to  revolutionize  the  whole 
social  system?  While  Lords  and  Commons  are  disputing 
about  insignificant  forms  and  small  amendments, — legislating 
for  their  own  selfish  interests, — these  men  are  meditating,  nay, 
ahready  preparing,  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  aU 
Christian  society, — propagating  the  belief  of  the  necessitj"  of 


♦  WHthin  the  last  few  months,  iit  ii  public  meetitig  of  woDien  up««i  \)\a\  Pour  \jgm 
BiU»  at  EUand,  in  Yorkshire,  ihe  following  i%  rcportcil  to  have  taken  place  %■ — 

"  Mrs.  SiisaD  Feamlcy  haying  heen  voted  into  the  chair^  opened  the  busmeiaof 
the  meeting  by  exhorting  the  females  present  to  iakt  ihe  ffurviwH  q_f  a  rtpwi  ^ 
thiit  Bili  into  their  ottn  handt,  and  not  to  rely  on  the  cxr'  -'    r  ,  leAil  of 

all  o*t  the  House  qf  Commons^  but  at  once  to  assert  Tin  ivxUTt 

OF  THB  «K\.'*  &(•.— From  ihe  Globe  qf  Tuesday  Et^enitnj,  _       ,  .      j. 

If  the  honourable  House  sanctioni  such  language  ua  Seijeant  Talfourd  u^eit  in 
Introducing  his  Bill,  and  adroit*  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  the  icxis,  it  will 
toon  hear  enough  of  that  doctrine  and  ita  conaequencea.  The  woilhy  chahtvonMn 
went  on  to  rccommenr)  her  «iBter»f  the  equal  sex,  '*  to  realit  the  enliin?cmei)t 
of  the  cruel  la^v  unto  the  death !" 
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'^^eomplete  social  sub-radical  change ;  and,  what  is  more>  one 
afihe  chief  doctrines  that  (hey  nwH  zealously  propa^ale^  in  or^ 
der  io  effect  this  change^  u  thh  very  one  of  the,  EQUAi.iTT  op 
THE  SEXE8.  In  France,  their  co-revolutionaries  have  gone 
still  further,  and  scruple  not  openly  to  demand  the  admis- 
»ion  of  the  doctrine  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  to  talk  of 
the  necessity  of  a  female  Messiah  1 ! !  Great  indeed  must  be 
the  exultation  of  these  female  emancipators  to  hear  of  the 
success  of  the  revolutionary  Custody  of  Infants'  Bill  in  the 
Commons,  through  the  legislative  talents  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Tal- 
fourd.  The  bold  design  must  have  "  pleased  high  those  infer- 
nal states ;''  and  still  more  would  it  delight  them  to  hear  that, 
by  the  moral  authority  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  it  is  to  be  got 
through  the  Lords.  Great  would  be  their  rejoicing  that,  by 
these  metms,  the  doctrine  of  the  superiority  of  the  male  sex  is 
voted  by  ParUament  an  absurd  tyi'anny,  to  be  abolished  »ine 
die ;  and,  henceforth,  their  own  favourite  doctrine  of  the  sexual 
cquahty  set  up  in  its  stead.  And  a  false  principle,  be  it  re- 
membered &om  history,  may  be  set  up  in  place  of  a  true 
one.  You  may  enact  a  lie  by  law*;  ay,  and  when  once 
enacted  by  law,  it  may  become  custom  and  exist  for  cen- 
turies, however  monsb-ous  and  immoral-  You  may,  by  law, 
ruin  the  morals  and  overtlirow  the  religion  of  a  country. 

It  has  been  remarked,  if  we  remember  right,  by  Harrington, 
and  repeated  by  Coleridge,  that  the  great  changes  in  society 
are  made  by  a  few  speculators  in  their  closets,  and  we  may 
aild, — not  without  a  remembrance  of  the  doctrines  commonly 
in  fashion  at  the  periods  of  great  critical  revolutions — the 
more  deeply  speculative  the  more  practicalf.  For  what  after 
aU  is  it  but  the  speculative  belief  which  is  the  primum  motile 
of  the  practical  conduct  ? 

We  may  add  too  that  we  have  dwelt  the  more  upon  the 

*  Is  not  this  possible  ?  Do  not  FrenchmcB  at  this  day  believe  thtt  it  ii  the 
duty  of  A  State  to  &upport  public  brothels  ?  Have  not  Englishmen  in  the  Wett 
Indies  believed  till  witliin  the  last  few  yean  that  sljivcry  and  flogging  of  females 
is  good  ?  And  dn  not  those  in  the  Bji5t  Indies  believe  to  this  very  hour  that  the 
woriihip  of  Juggernaut  is  profitable  and  to  be  upheld  ?  And  how  could  thii  have 
ever  existed  had  it  not  been  countenanced  by  law? 

t  We  have  bad  a  gre^t  many  cases  of  separatioii  come  under  our  notice,  and 
we  have  never  known  e»t^  ii.vf  .»,...*.  whi^re  ibe  wife  was  in  fault,  but  one  of 
the  chief  cau&ea  of  her  nn  is  the  belief  in  this  most  dangerous  specu- 

lative falsehood  of  the  cqij.  n^  ^excs.  and  that  women  were  snbjectcd  to 

theif  hualjands,  not  by  moral  right  and  the  will  of  God«  but  by  the  tyraiuiy  of 
men  who  bare  made  the  law. 
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exposure  of  this  false  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes  be- 
cause no  one  else  has*  Sir  Edward  Sugden^  indeed,  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  said  that  he  objected  to  it  upon 
principle,  and  stated  many  evil  results  that  would  arise  from 
its  practice ;  mentioning  in  |>articular  the  increase  of  sepa- 
rations^  domestic  feuds  and  litigation.  For  his  sound  and 
excellent  speech,  so  far  as  it  went,  we  thank  him.  But  he 
did  not  at  aU  enter  upon  the  great  question  of  Right  that 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  subject;  nor  did  he  attempt  io 
refiite  the  assertion,  that  the  law  was  unjust  to  women,  or 
that  the  one  sex  weis  tjTannized  over  by  the  other. 

However,  to  conclude  this  subject  of  the  relative  jwaition 
of  the  sexes ;  when  all  is  said  about  it  that  can  be,  it  amounts 
to  this :  There  are  but  three  cases  possible ;  either  that  tlie 
man  is  superior  to  the  woman,  or  that  the  two  sexes  iir« 
equal,  or  that  the  woman  is  superior  to  the  man.  If  the  fiml 
be  trucj  the  man  as  husband  and  father  ought  to  have 
command  over  the  woman  as  wife  and  mother.  If  the 
sexes  be  equal,  neither  of  them  ought  to  have  any  command 
over  the  other.  If  the  woman  be  superior,  she  as  wife  and 
mother  ought  to  have  the  command  over  the  husband  and 
father;  in  other  words,  in  the  capacity  of  mother  she  haa 
a  greater  right  to  her  children  than  the  man  in  that  of 
father ;  and  when  they  differ  about  them  she  ought  to  decide, 
and  to  have  the  exclusive  right  to  the  child's  custody  and 
management.  And  this  indeed  is  the  ver^^  thing  that  those 
persons  who  cry  out  against  the  law,  because  it  gives  this 
power  to  the  father,  are  themselves  proposing  to  do,  onlv  in 
an  inverse  way,  when  they  assent  to  the  assertion  of  Mr. ; 
jeant  Talfourd ;  viz.  that  he  should  rejoice  if  he  could  cflfci 
the  transfer  of  the  riffht  of  the  custody  of  children  in  their  in" 
fancy  from  the  father  to  the  mother! 

Had  this  been  said  by  a  person  professing  to  disregard  the 
fcuthority  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  to  believe  in  the 
i[>eriurity  of  the  female  sex,  it  would  have  been  at  all  events 
consistent.  Tlie  foct  is,  that  whoever  does  hold  the  opuiion 
that  the  mother  has  a  right  to  the  custody  of  the  children  (no 
matter  for  how  small  a  portion  of  time),  must  dlow  tlie  supe* 
riority  of  the  female  sex.  For,  indeed,  though  for  iirgumciit 
sake,  to  meet  eveiy  objection  of  our  opponents,  we  have  eon- 
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setited  to  admit  as  possible  the  equality  of  the  aexes,  it  may 
be  demonstrated  by  arguments,  a  priori^  that  this  is  impcN^ 
sible ;  and  still  more,  by  those  a  postetioru  in  such  a  world  of 
dominant  and  subdoniinant  relations  as  the  one  we  exist  ixi 
IS.  That  case  then  would  at  once  be  eliminated ;  the  holders 
of  the  equality  of  the  sexes  would  be  proved  utterly  absurd — 
their  fundamental  irov  aTO)^  irom  which  they  were  to  heave  op 
the  moral  world,  being  ailer  all  not  only  an  actual,  but  even  a 
potential  nonentity  ! — and  only  one  of  the  two  other  positions 
would  remain  possible,  vir.  the  superiority  of  the  male  or  of  the 
female  sex  ;  the  decision  of  which  would  not  long  be  doubtful. 
But  if  it  be  asked  why,  allowing  that  one  parent  is  supe- 
rior  to  the  other,  he  ought  to  have  the  sole  right,  not  only  to 
the  custody  of  the  children,  but  even  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  parent  ? — we  have  given  a  clear  answer  to  this  before, 

I  under  that  head  of  our  argument  w  here  we  have  shown  the 
effects  of  this  Bill  upon  the  education  of  the  childi^en.  From 
what  we  have  there  said,  it  is  manifest,  that  if  the  children 
are  to  be  educated  at  alh  the  power  of  exclusion  must  be 
placed  somewhere;  and  for  the  reasons  there  given,  we  hold 
that  the  law  of  England  has  done  wisely  to  vest  it  in  the 
father.  Indeed,  looking  back  at  the  earliest  stage  of  human 
society,  in  order  to  observe  the  nature  of  this  law  in  its  sim- 
plest action,  we  shall  see  that  the  father's  complete  power,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  mother's,  the  right  of  the  superior  sex 
over  the  inferior,  was  probably  first  called  into  exercise  with 
respect  to  their  offsi>ring.  For  imagine  two  beings,  livnng 
alone  in  the  fertile  regions  of  the  world,  with  all  their  physical 

»Mant.s  easily  supplied,  with  simple  appetites,  and  passions 
undistracted  by  the  attraction  of  other  beings, — about  what 
could  they  disagree,  so  as  to  require  the  exercise  of  any  con- 
trolling power,  if  it  were  not  about  the  management  of  the 
child,  that  third  being  who  came  into  existence  ?  People  only 
disagree  about  something  respecting  which  they  cannot  both 
have  their  own  way.  Here  then  the  virile  and  marital  power 
(observe  how  intimately  united  are  the  rights  of  a  man  as  a 
husband  and  a  father,)  would  be  called  into  exercise.  And 
does  any  one  doubt  that  Go<K  in  his  command  to  Adam  to 
rule  over  his  wife,  had  she  in  any  way  attempted  to  demoralize 
the  children,  intended  he  shoidd  exclude  her  from  doing  so> 
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And  observe  J  there  being  then  no  external  power  to  control 
him^  his  wife  and  children  must  have  been  entirely  sub- 
ject to  him,  entirely  in  his  power. 

We  see  then,  that  this  sole  and  abeoUtte  power  over  the 
children,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  one  else,  is  a  fiindamental 
right  vested  in  the  man,  as  man  and  father,  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  paternal  power  is  the  oldest  and  most  sacred  right 
belonging  to  a  man,^ — the  right  that  ought  to  be  most  nJi- 
giously  guarded.  Such  being  the  doctrine  deducible  from 
the  authority  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  Serjeant  Talfourd*§ 
Custody  of  Infanta*  Bill,  that  proposes  to  destroy  this  right, 
is  therefore  directly  antichristian. 

Here  we  break  off*  The  limits  of  this  article  compel  u&. 
We  break  off  reluctantly,  for  wc  have  as  yet  not  half  done 
with  the  subject.  We  had  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  exam- 
ple te  our  plan,  and  show  the  Bill  up  in  all  the  several  features 
of  its  hideous  deformity.  We  had  intended  to  take  this  Bill 
according  to  the  ex|)osition  of  its  framer,  and  then  expounil 
it  to  his  heart's  content. 

We  had  intended  to  have  shown  fully  and  completely  in  all 
its  details  what  we  have  been  able  only  to  touch  upon  slightly 
in  passing ;  to  have  shown  the  unconstitutionahty  of  the  Bill ; 
how  it  tends  to  destroy  the  fundamental  law  of  society,  which 
has  existed  in  England  for  the  last  thousand  years  and  more^ 
in  short,  ever  since  there  has  been  law  at  aU  in  the  country  i 
how  this  law%  regulating  the  domestic  happiness  of  twenty-six 
millions  of  moral  beings,  is  now  to  be  destroyed  upon  m 
plea  of  sis  cases  and  only  one  petition  I  and  that  petition 
got  up  just  before  the  Bill  was  about  to  pass  the  House ; 
how  the  Bill  places  the  regulation  of  the  domestic  life  of 
every  family  in  the  country,  directly  or  contingently,  in  the 
w  ill,  not  only  of  eighteen  men,  but  of  any  one  of  these  eight- 
een ;  how  there  is  not  the  smallest  check  placed  upon  theae 
eighteen  men  in  the  exercise  of  this  enormous  power;  how  it 
tends  to  increase  that  which  Mr,  Chitty  and  every  other  legal 
authority  has  described  as  the  worst,  most  dangcTous  and 
unconstitutional  part  of  Uic  practice  of  the  law, — the  practice 
before  a  single  Judge  in  his  private  chambers'*'  $  how  it  leaves 
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to  the  Judges  to  decide  upon  the  greatest  possible  right  with  the 
least  possible  responsibility ;  how  it  thus  tends  to  introdueej 
under  the  formality  of  law,  a  domestic  inquisition  armed  with 
tyrannical  powers  of  oppression,  such  as  no  one  has  ever 
dared  to  propose  in  this  country  since  the  abolition  of  the 
abhorred  Star  Chamber ;  how,  when  the  Judge^s  order  is 
once  made,  it  is  to  be  enforced  by  process  of  contempt; 

pinctice  in  open  court  and  in  a  Jadge's  cliamber  \  and  the  isnonince  of  thu  wis 
doabttess  one  of  the  cjtuaes  whv  this  moct  unconstitutioniyf  and  dangerous  Bill 
inet  with  so  little  oppoiiition  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  converting  kbout 
it  we  h*vc  found  that  the  opinion  generally  entertained  is,  that  r^  i .  ;^  ^  xXit 
power  of  decision  in  the  breast  of  a  Ju%e  is  a  eoDiplece  guaranr  any 

•buse  of  it !    As  if  «  man,  by  the  mere  fact  of  becoming  a  Judgf.  luin- 

«elf  of  his  human  nature  and  ceased  to  be  like  other  men,  a  being  liable  to  error 
and  partiality  and  prejudice  and  corruption  and  all  manner  of  frailties.  So 
thought  not  onr  noble  ffircfathers  when  they  so  carefully  circumscribed  the  ju* 
diciaf  fK)wer  by  50  many  prcveative  regulations  againtit  its  abuse;  of  which  the 
first  and  strongest  and  most  important  of  all  is  the  pttbtidty  of  the  Judicial  pro* 
^eedimj*.  For  ourselves,  we  have  the  highest  confidence  in  the  Judges  ;  wc  look 
npon  the  administration  of  justice,  in  so  far  a^  they  arc  concerned,  as  one  of  the 
pecnliar  honours  of  our  country*  and  this  impartiality  of  admin tstntion  is  mainly 
due  to  the  publicity  of  the  proceedings.  We  believe,  generally  speaking,  that  there 
are  not  eighteen  abler  nor  more  upright  men  in  England,  or  any  land ;  and,  with  the 
right  of  chaUensiug  onr  jury  given  to  iis  and  the  pubUcity  of  the  trial,  we  would 
rather  have  the  ueci«ioD  of  our  life  and  fortune  placed  in  their  hands  than  in  (hose 
of  any  other  persons  we  can  name.  But  with  all  this  high  opinion  and  profound 
respect  that  we  have  for  those  eminent  and  honoured  persons,  we  would  not  give 
to  them  nor  to  any  other  body  of  men,  much  Icm  to  any  single  individual  man, 
such  an  enormously  despotic  and  unconstitutional  power,  to  be  exercised  irre- 
sponsibly and  in  secret,  a:!»  this  Custody  of  Infants'  Dill  proposes  to  give  to  thctu. 

Wc  honour  the  judicial  office,  and  desire  to  see  the  character  of  the  Judges 
still  held  in  honour;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  are  so  anxious  tliat  such 
an  odious  power,  such  an  onerous  duty,  should  not  be  imposerl  upon  them,  as 
this  Bill  proposes  to  impose.  For  the  possession  of  such  a  power  could  only  make 
the  coimtry  regard  them  with  distrust  und  alarm  ;  and  the  performance  of  that  daty 
in  a  trtie,  safe  and  satisfactory  manner,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  other  laborious  avo- 
cations, would  be  utterly  imposbible.  However,  that  the  delusions  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  di«^ipated,  and  that  our  readers  may  see  that  Judges  even  in  modem 
times  arc  liable  to  give  erroneous  judgements,  which  may  produce,  csiiecially  in 
such  cases  as  would  come  before  them  by  the  opcraiion  of  the  Custody  of  Infants* 
Bill,  the  most  serious  and  irrpjHtrable  injustice,  we  beg  our  readers  simply  to 
read  with  attention  the  following  e3itracu  from  Mr.  Chitty*s  Practice  of  the  Law. 
Wc  have  throughout  referred  to  this  work,  rather  than,  as  we  mio'lit  liftvi»  done, 
to  a  multitude  of  others,  because  this  one  is  in  the  hands  of  al  n  i  '  i  prac- 

titioner hi  the  country,  antl  may  conse<)Ucntly  be  had  for  i  my- 

whcrc.  Due  l>ook  on  a  subject',  where  the  facts  and  opiniuii  ;.;.  .  ..., ,  ,.j  are 
tmc,  is  as  good  authority  as  a  thousand,  Wc  need  only  remind  our  rcadcn  that 
Mr.  Chitty  is  not  likely  to  have  spoken  with  disrespect  of  the  Judges  of  England 
in  a  work  dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Li>rd  Chief  Justice. 

**  It  has  not  unfrequently  occurred  that  the  rights  of  suitors  have  in  cma  term 
b«e&  decided  upon  by  a  single  Judge  in  one  way,  when  oit^-'V  '  V  ,  who  hai 
maided  the  term  before,  decided  diflTcrently,  which  could  ar  m  the 

raU  court:  and  certainly  there  are  many  casej  of  practice  in,  ^ ^    .  >  intricate 

4|iieitions  of  law  ot/^tct,  and  cither  directly  or  indirectly,  or  in  respect  of  costs,  of 
ptM  importance,  and  require  the  opinions  of  many  Judges,  and  are  unfit  to  he  dc* 
cided  by  one.    This  therefore  ii  a  jurisdiction  not  in  pnctiee  to  be  ejctended.' 
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what  a  shameful  iujustice  it  will  be  to  place  a  man  ander 
contempt  of  Court  for  what  is  only  a  refiisal  to  obey  a 
Judge's  private  order ;  w  hat  a  frightful  thing  in  itself,  as  to  its 
consequences^  a  contempt  of  Court  is ;  how  nothing, — ^not 
even  a  second  order  of  the  Judge  himself,— can  purge  a  man 
from  it,  but  submission ;  and  how  men,  as  Sir  E,  Sugdeii 
from  his  knowledge  as  a  Judge  stated,  when  their  personal 

But  this  jurisdiction  before  a  Judge  in  the  practice  court,  rqnTb''T».[i,iv.  »« 
U  for  so  many  reaious,  is  still,  ou  account  of  the  publicity  of  tlir 
snd  the  consequent  responsibility  of  the  Judge  to  public  opinion,  rnu.  ,  i 

ferred  to  the  secret  jurisdiction  of  a  single  Judge  in  his  o\^ii  chambers, 

*•  If  the  legislature  should  vest  extended  powers  in  a  single  Judjre  aittiftf  in  a 
l»mcticc  courr  '   1  the  matters  should  be  formally  and  d'^  '  '  J, 

gated  iijKin  ni  Hon,  rule  nm,  and  rule  absolute^  ojul  oi  >  <\ 

aecidfd  np*  II  n  puhhc  and  intelligent  officers,  it  would    ,     ..  ^  „...,.. ^.uu 

ttandiriL'  m  :  i  i  i  v  nn  very  superior  and  preferable  grounds  to  any  proceeding  be- 
fore a  siiil; u    1  iMli;e  in  chambers."  (vol.  iii.  part  i.  p.  17,  IP.) 

Again,  for  tuaay  other  reasons  this  chamber  practice  is  '  ^  tionahle. 

**  It  would  lie  a  dangerous  and  injudicious  a^sumptiou  oi  i  for  u  Judj^ 

At  chambers  to  decide  upon  diflicult  qucsrions  of  law  or  i  '  i- 

dictory  conflicung  affidavit*,  proper! y  requiring:  much  nice  y i   i  :- 

liou,  comparison,  and  deliberation  to  decide  upon,*'  (thcvtrv  ti         ......  i...  .  j.^- 

tody  of  Infanta*  Bill  would  bring  before  a  Judge,)  '*  and  which  if  duly  mvestigulcd 
l>cforc  liim,  would  occupy  that  time  which  more  jttdicionsly  should  be  devoted  to 
the  despatch  of  the  pressing  busineas  of  numerous  partiet  WTiitiug  to  have  their 
more  concise  mntters  qtiickly  disposed  of.  It  will  be  olKcrred  that  c\t'U  as  re- 
gards mere  matter  of  pra<!ticc  the  Judge  here  presides  alone,  uiia&st&teii  by  any 
experienced  oflicer  as  in  the  practice  Ci'turt,  and  that  he  is  in  general  hurried  by  the 
press  of  applicants,  all  anxious  to  be  dii»nussed  in  a  short  time." 

•*  Nott. — The  practice  at  chambers  was  origioally  designed  only  for  di^po^tngof 
small  matters  ^i/e  qf  course^  soaa  to  relieve  the  time  of  the  cotui  in  matters  not 
requiring  four  Judges  to  determine  upon.  Dut  in  cases  in  the  Ira»t  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary course,  or  where  there  arc  long  or  conflicting  affidavits  rcfjiuring  coniparit>oti 
and  strict  examinoiion,  it  is  improper  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Jrj^f  *  '  n^ 
hers,  which  ought  to  be  divided  between  uumerout  suit^irs  anxious  to  i  4. 

If  suitors  should  absurdly  press  a  Judge  at  chambers  cither  in  term  m  :,j  .:  lo 
decide  u[)on  difficult  or  lengthy  matteri,  they  ought  not  afbf>rv^  ard^  to  complain  of 
wliat  they  may  term  a  hasty  decision  ;  aud  although  they  might  be  at  hberty  to 
re-investigate  the  matter  by  motion  to  the  court,  it  must  be  remcml>cred  that  the 
pnor  uiifavourablc  decision  of  an  experienced  Judge  will  naturally  and  properly 
excite  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  his  decision,  which  even  if  erronco  i^  i      «|^^ 

firult  or  impracliciible  to  remove,"    (Observe  that  1)    "Since''  ..f 

the  practice  court,  holden  liefore  one  of  the  puisne  Judges  in  \<  ..  .  :  _  ihe 
terras,  there  is  still  more  objection  to  bringing  difficult  or  lengthy  mailers  before 
a  Judge  at  chaml>ers,  wliicli  might  be  disposed  of  in  such  practice  court  by  the 
intervention  of  counsel  there  attending,  without  rei|oiring  their  burned  and  tocoti* 
venient  attendance  at  chambers,  and  it  mij^ht  be  well  if  the  practice  were  not  to 
b-  -^  "■"  "I  at  chamljcrs.  When  it  is  rerrf  •■  »-  •  v'  -'  -"  -«.-^v,  i  i  -  .■-  -^|y 
r  nan  after  hcariTig  full  diACU'-  ■  ]% 

to  !«d  that  great  discredit  has  br>  .        .  .  bo 

very  frequent  exercise  of  jiiriwlictioti  in  ca»ea  by  uu  tncaua  clear,  upon  new  enact* 
menti  and  rnle**,  «tid  the  **ofiMV|uent  MnforturiMte  di^cordaufT  and  eont mdirtion  in 
th'    ,-"•,>.-■-  ,     .,  :   ;.,i^  iijjit 

tale;' 
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feelings  have  been  outraged,  will  remmn  imprisoned  tor  twenty 
yeiirs  and  more  rather  than  submit ;  how  this  will  inevitably 
be  the  rase  when  the  strongest  of  all  a  man^s  feelings  and 
righl3^  the  right  of  paternity^  is  iiifiringed ;  how  fathers  thus, 
and  for  no  other  crime  whatsoever  than  that  of  defending 
their  paternal  rights,  may  be  subjected  to  imprisonment  for 
life,  or  else,  to  avoid  it,  driven  to  perpetual  expatriation  ;  in 
short,  how  this  Bill  outrages  and  violates  the  dearest  and 
most  sacred  feelings  of  Englishmen*  by  destroying  those  two 
great  inviolable  rights,  for  securing  which,  hitherto,  the  con- 
stitution of  England  has  been  so  long  renowned  and  en\'ied 
by  other  less  free  states, — the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject, 
and  the  right  of  ever}^  man  to  be  master  in  his  ow'n  houae, 
and  to  exclude  from  it  whom  he  pleases ;  or,  as  Magna  Charta 
and  the  old  unwritten  law*  express  these  two  great  elements 
of  the  Constitution  :  "  No  man  shall  be  taken  and  imprisoned 
but  by  the  lawful  judgement  of  hifi  peers;** — "Everyman's 
bouse  is  his  castle." 

We  had  intended  to  have  exposed  tlie  Injustice  of  this  Bill, 
and  how^  shameful  this  injustice  will  be  against  persons  of  all 
classes,  against  men,  women  and  children  ;  how  it  will  subject 
good  husbands,  in  addition  to  all  their  former  vexations  and 
injuries,  to  be  still  tormented  and  injured  by  perpetual  annoy- 
ance and  litigation  from  their  delinquent  wives;  how  it  places 
virtuous  wives  on  just  the  same  level  as  to  right  with  the 
abandoned ;  how  shamefully  in  almost  innumerable  ways,  not 
yet  exposed,  it  will  injure  the  material  interests  and  moral 
welfare  of  the  children  ;  how  in  many  cases  it  will  throw  the 
most  unpleasant  and  intolerable  annoyance  on  executors  and 
guardians,  and  make  men  unwilling  to  undertake  those 
offices ;  how  it  imposes  conditions  on  men  already  married, 
which  had  they  before  known,  neither  they  nor  any  man 
in  his  senses  would  have  contracted  the  marriage ;  in  fine, 
how  it  is  a  fraudulent,  odious  e^  post  facto  law,  which  is  ever 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  injustice  and  tyranny  ! 

We  had  intemled  also  to  have  shown  the  Impracticability, 
Uselessness,  Inconsistence  imd  Absurdity  of  the  measure;  that 
the  Judge,  having  no  nde  or  precedent  by  w  hich  to  guide  htm, 
will  not  he  able  in  many  cases  to  decide  whether  he  should 
make  an  order  for  access  or  not  t  that  if  he  does  at  last  decide. 
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and  make  an  order,  he  must  necessarily  in  very  many  i 
err;  that  in  still  more^  when  the  order  is  made^  it  cannot  be 
executed ;  that,  as  the  Judge  will  have  to  decide  all  the  mi- 
nutii'B  of  details,  \iz,y  at  what  times  and  places,  under  what 
circumstances^  in  what  manner^  with  what  witnesses,  &c-» 
&c.  the  access  is  to  be  had,  and  the  order  must  specify  all 
this,  every  time  the  father  chooses  to  remove  his  children  to 
some  other  part  of  the  country — (and  no  Judge's  order  or  Act 
of  Parliament^  however  tyrannical,  will  ever  be  allowed  wo 
trust  by  the  people  of  England,  to  take  away  a  man's  right  of 
locomotion,  and  of  moving  his  children  with  him  wheti  and 
whither  he  pleases  !) — that,  upon  the  least  alteration  of  any  of 
these  things,  the  Judge's  order  must  be  altered  too,  or  it  will 
remain  a  dead  letter;  that  the  access  must  be  ordered  to  take 
place  either  in  the  father's  house,  or  in  the  mother's,  or  in 
that  of  some  third  person  ;  that  from  any  of  these  arrange- 
ments most  distressing,  immoral  and  preposterously  absurd 
results  will  necessarily  follow  ;  that  in  all  these  cases  the  hus- 
band will  have  just  grounds  for  opposing  the  order*  and  will 
do  it ;  that,  when  all  other  opposition  has  failed,  he  will  take 
his  children  abroad,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law,  or  if 
befoi^e  he  can  do  this  he  should  be  attached.  Mill  go  to  prison^ 
and  send  them  abroad ;  that  thus  the  Bill  will  be  rendered 
utterly  ineffectual;  that  no  good  will  have  been  done  by  it, 
but  a  great  deal  of  evil ;  that  the  mother  after  all  will  not  get 
access  to  her  children,  the  children  will  be  excluded  now  from 
the  care  of  both  their  parents,  and  the  state  deprived  of  tlie 
labours  and  services  of  a  useful  subject,  shut  up  to  rot  away 
his  life  in  prison  ; — that  in  short,  unless  a  man  will  of  his  own 
accord  permit  another  person  living  out  of  his  house  to  have 
access  to  his  children  residing  in  it,  you  can  never  to  any  good 
purpose  force  him  to  do  so  by  any  law  short  of  one  that  take* 
from  him  alteigether  the  guardianship  and  custody  of  those 
children  ;  that  this  is  in  fact  the  necessary  result  and  uUm 
ratio  of  Serjeant  Talfourd's  Bill,  and  that  it  is  a  comple 
violation  of  the  right  of  paternity,  which  right  the  Bill  in 
fifth  clause,  nevertheless  professes,  as  the  franuT  of  it  in  his 
speeches  also  professes,  to  leave  unaltered  and  inviolate  !  all 
which  is  directly  self-contradictory  and  absurd* 

We  should  have  show  n  also  the  other  grtjss  and  ridiculous 
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matances  of  inconsistence  and  absurdity  to  be  found  in  the 
Bill,  and  amongst  the  rest,  that  of  limiting  the  access  of  the 
mother  to  children  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  ; — and  how 
thia,  though  so  absurd^  that  the  framer,  were  he  to  persist  in 
defending  it,  might  be  driven  miserably  into  a  comer  by  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum^  has  yet  an  object  and  mtthod  in  its 
absurdity  :  how,  like  that  other  plausible  clause  against  con- 
vicied  adulteresses^  it  both  served  to  disarm  opposition  against 
the  Bill  in  general^  and  at  the  same  time  happily  met  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  certain  case  in  particular* 

We  had  intended  moreover  to  have  shown  up  in  its  true 
light  the  nature  of  the  various  speeches  that  the  framer  and 
chief  defender  of  this  abortive  Bill  made  in  its  defence ;  how 
they  were  all  speeches  ftiU  of  specious  plausible  rhetoric^  but 
utterly  unsound  and  worthless  in  logic ;  that  an  example  of 
almost  every  one  of  the  known  forms  of  logical  fallacy  might 
be  adduced  from  them  ;  that  they  were  speeches  made  merely 
ad  capiandum,  replete  with  arguments  addressed  more  to  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  his  audience  than  to  their  prudence 
and  reason ;  speeches  worthier  of  an  advocate  desirous  to  ob- 
tain a  partial  decision — no  matter  by  what  pleadings  in  fa- 
vour of  his  client, — than  of  a  legislator,  whose  object  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  nothing  but  truth  and  the  general  good ;  how, 
in  order  to  effect  his  purpose,  counsel-like  but  not  judge-wise, 
his  whole  discourse  was  a  tissue  of  declamation  on  one  side, 
keeping  out  of  sight  all  the  truth  of  the  other ;  how  he  took 
isolated  tacts,  and  then  leaped  from  them  to  general  conclu- 
sions ;  how  he  worked  up  the  sentimentality  of  his  listeners, 
by  entering  into  and  dwelling  upon  all  the  minute  details  of 
some  particular  anormal  case  of  domestic  atrocity,  and  then 
declared  that  these  w' ere  occurrences  of  e^-^ery  day  !  how  igno^ 
rantly  he  misunderstood,  or  dishonestly  misconstrued  the 
reason  of  the  law  as  to  the  right  of  paternity,  when  he  said 
that  it  was  a  mere  "  artificial  process  of  reasoning"  (meaning 
by  the  word  artificial,  we  presume,  though  certainly  it  is  a  very 
vague  and  unmeaning  word  as  he  appUed  it — illogical) ; 
how  absiu-dly  he  complained  that  the  law  could  not  compel 
husbands  and  chUdren  to  respect  and  love  their  wives  and 
mothers — as  if  love  were  a  thing  of  compulsion — as  if  the  law 
could  compel  wives  to  love  their  husbands,  or  children  to  love 
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their  fathers;  how  still  more  absurdly  he  complained  that 
the  wife  liad  no  power  (i,  e.  power  equal  to  that  of  the  father) 
given  to  her  in  the  fainilj,  m  if  there  can  be  two  powers  para- 
mount in  one  state ;  how  more  particularly  he  proved  himself 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  spirit  of  the  Jaw  in  the  different  rightn 
it  has  granted  to  parents  over  their  legitimate  and  illegiti- 
mate offspring;  and  how  the  Vice-Chancellor,  whose  opinion 
he  quotes  as  his  chief  authority^  when  he  (the  Vice-Chanccl- 
lor)  expressed  that  opinion,  proved  that  he  was  utterly  igno* 
rant  of  it  too ;  how  that  was  an  opinion  tit  perhaps  to  be 
uttered  by  him  as  an  advocate^  (in  wliich  capacity  he  did  ftrst 
utter  it)  to  get  a  decision  in  his  client's  behalf,  but  highly  im- 
proper for  him  to  repeat  as  the  authoritative  opiuion  of  a 
Judge  sitting  on  the  bench  of  justice,  and  still  more  so  for 
Mr.  Seijeant  TaJfourd  to  quote  as  such,  when  deliberating  as 
a  legislator  in  the  senate  of  a  great  nation  ;  how  the  law  on 
this  subject  may  be  shown  to  be  in  all  its  details  nothiug 
more  than  a  logical  deduction  from  its  established  principles, 
from  those  very  principles  that  Mr.  Serjeant  I'ulfourd  pro- 
fessed himself  to  admit ;  and  how  his  insinuation,  that  thi-  law 
had  placed  honourable  wives  beneath  the  level  of  the  mothers 
of  bastards  was  a  gross  calumny  against  the  law  ;  how,  when 
he  quoted  Mr.  Justice  Patteson's  opinion^  he  did  so  mereJy  to 
abuse  it;  that  what  Mr,  Justice  Patteson  said  was  but  the 
simple  truth,  but  that  what  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  infenx'd 
from  it  was  great  folly ;  that  when  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  said 
that  he  was  only  asking  for  what  the  Judges  had  asked,  he  said 
what  was  untrue;  for  that  the  Judges,  i.e.  one  Judge  or  two, 
a  few  at  most,  had  indeed  expressed  a  wish  that  in  particular 
enormous  cases  of  tyranny  by  a  husband  they  had  the  power 
to  remedy  the  evil,  (just  as  upon  the  occurrence  of  any  other 
grievance,  e.  g.  the  shameless  misconduct  and  desertion  of 
a  wife,  for  which  the  husband  has  no  legal  remedy,  they 
might  have  expressed  the  same  just  and  natural  wish  ;)  but 
that  no  Judge  in  England,  certainly  not  those  whose  opinions 
Serjeant  Talfourd  so  perverted,  ever  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
the  fundamental  law  of  English  society,  the  law  of  the  paternal 
right,  infringetl  and  destroyed,  because  it  maVp  like  cverj* 
other  law,  have  been  sometimes  abused. 

But  though  our  limiUi  will  not  allow  us  to  do  this,  to  show 
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hU  this  in  detail^  at  all  events  we  have  done  enough  to  give 
a  full  answer  to  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd^s  cool  demand  about 
his  favourite  measure : — '^  Where  was  the  objection  (to  it)  in 
principle — where  the  difficult)^  in  practice?" 

We  have  already  alluded  in  strong  terms  to  the  deceptive 
entithn^  of  the  Billj  and  we  think  it  right  to  add  a  few  more 
words  on  that  subject.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  the 
newspapers,  and  paj4ng  as  much  attention  certainly  as  most 
men  to  the  daily  jiroceedings  of  Parliament ;  but  on  account 
of  the  deceptive^  insignificant  title  of  this  Bill,  it  was  by  the 
merest  chance  that  we  were  ever  led  to  examine  into  its  na- 
ture at  all ;  and^  from  the  same  cause,  we  presume,  it  has  been, 
that;,  during  the  passage  of  the  Bill  through  the  House  of 
CommonSy  not  one  of  the  papers,  as  far  as  we  know,  devoted 
any  space  in  its  columns  to  the  discussion  of  the  real  bear- 
ings of  the  question  ;  and  many  of  them  did  not  even  notice 
it  at  all.  But  what  is  still  more  extmordinary,  it  appears  by 
Mr,  Serjeant  Talfourd's  speech,  reported  in  the  Times  of 
15th  December  last,  that  this  Bill,  or  *'  one  the  same  in  sub^ 
stance/*  and  bearing  the  same  title,  "  was  read  a  second  time 
last  Session  !  ^'  Now  of  this  we  were  totally  unaware^  as  we 
believe  that  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  persons  out  of  every 
thousand,  out  of  the  House,  in  the  country  were  also.  And  no 
wonder !  How  should  they  be  aware  of  it  ?  It  passed  through 
all  its  stages  in  that  Session  without  the  slightest  development 
on  the  part  of  the  framer !  Why  was  this  ?  Was  not  this  a 
proceeding  most  strange  and  unparalleled  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Bill  to  overthrow  the  fundamental  law  of  society? 
Well  might  the  framer  of  it  shrink,  if  he  wished  to  get  his 
destructive  Bill  passed,  from  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
public,  by  giving  to  it  its  real  title,  or  by  exciting  tliem,  through 
any  discussion  out  of  Uie  House  until  the  principle  had  been 
admitted  in  it,  to  a  perception  of  its  real  nature.  But  if  he 
did  not  say  anything  about  it  then,  and  the  title  of  the  Bill 
itself  said  nothing  about  it,  how  should  w^e,  or  the  press  in 
general^  or  the  country  at  lai'ge,  know  anything  about  it 
either  ?  Now-a-days,  gramercy  to  the  lalse-entitling  of  Bills, 
and  the  snug  process  of  getting  them  through  at  a  late  hour 
in  a  thin  house,  when  people  have  left  town,  or  by  a  conve- 
nient bargaining  of— You  lend  me  your  votes  for  my  Bill, 
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and  you  shall  have  mine  for  yours — thanks  to  all  thiB,  no' 
^yg — in  the  age  of  Reform  and  mformation — the  most  im» 
portant  Bill  may  be  passed,  and  the  public  hear  nothing  of 
it  till  it  is  done.  But  we  ask  again,  is  not  all  this  astound* 
ing?  Was  such  a  Bill  intended  to  be  passed  sub  silentio} 
Here  was  a  Bill  ftmdamen tally  affecting  the  welfare  of 
a  whole  nation — a  Bill  fundamentally  destroying  the  most 
sacred  and  most  important  law  of  society,  got  through  a 
second  reading  without  development  on  the  part  of  the  movers 
or  question  on  the  part  of  the  audience,  many  of  whomj  «8 
the  mover  at  that  time,  nay,  and  even  a  session  later,  said  he^ 
believed  were  ignorant  of  **  the  actual  bearings  of  the  law  he 
gought  to  alter,'^ — of  that  law,  which  is  the  basis  of  every  other 
law  of  our  social  system ;  and  of  coiu^e*  therefore,  much  more 
ignorant  of  this  new,  unexplained,  miknowu  Bill  which  he 
sought  to  introduce. 

Here  is   a  specimen,  people  of  England,  of  the  way  in 
wliich  laws  ai*e  now  made  for  you  by  your  representatives ! 
When  a  mere  party  motion  is  to  be  brought  forward,  when 
some  question  affecting  the  chances  of  place  and  profit  to 
honourable  members  is  to  come  under  discussion,  some  mi- 
nisterial appointment,  for  instance,  or  any  other  miserable 
question  of  who  's  in  and  who  ^s  out^  then  there  is  a  great 
movement  in  Parliament-street, — then  there  is  a  call  of  the 
House, — then  the  Bill  has  its  right  title  given  to  it, — then 
public  attention  is  called  to  the  importance  of  the  measiure, — 
the  great  question  of  the  Session.     Then  upon  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  a  vehement  discussion  is  sure  to  ensue ; 
and  honourable  members  get  up  their  speeches  for  their  re- 
spective papers,  and  prepare  beforehand  all  the  artillery  of 
personal  anecdotes  and  incidents  that  they  think  they  may 
be  likely  to  make  bear  upon  their  o[)ponents  in  this  senatorial 
Batrachomyomachia— this  petty  warfare  of  party  politics.    In 
the  mean  time  all  the  organs  of  party  are  set  in  motion: 
great  dinners  are  given,  public   meetings  called,  emissaries 
sent  round  all  over  the  country,  and  the  table  of  the  llouse^ 
night  after  night,  is  made  to  groan  uith  petitions :  and  \\  hen 
at  last  the  important  day  fur  the  second  reading  does  arrive, 
gods  and  men,  and  post-horses,  and  i«  hippcrs-in,  are  sw^cated 
to  death,  that  honourable  members  may  come  up  in  timri 
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and  take  their  places  to  vote  in  the  House.  And  all  this  toil 
and  trouble  is^  perhaps  afler  all^  merely  to  keep  in  a  con- 
temptible ministry  until  the  end  of  another  ya«n^an/e  session ! 
But  when  some  Bill  affecting  a  great  fundamental  principle  of 
society  is  to  be  brought  in ;  when  the  dearest  interest  of  En- 
glishmen^— the  moral  being  of  the  whole  nation,  is  at  stake, — 
when  some  ex  post  facto  law,  some  tyi*annical  act  to  disfranchise 
us  of  our  oldest  rights,  is  to  be  got  into  the  statute-book,  then  all 
is  to  be  done  in  the  most  quiet,  gentlemanlike,  unsignificant, 
nonchalant  manner  possible.  Then  the  mover  attracts  to  his 
Bill  as  Uttle  pubUc  notice  as  he  can  help.  Then  he  takes  care 
not  to  make  it  a  party  question — such  a  calamity  is  much  to  be 
deprecated.  Then  ministers  are  silent,  and  the  opposition 
silent  too ;  and  then,  without  a  single  petition,  a  single  word 
of  discussion,  hardly  the  smallest  attention  or  notice  paid  to  it 
within  the  House  or  without,  the  principle  of  the  most  im- 
moral and  revolutionary  Bill  that  was  ever  brought  into  the 
Parliament  of  a  Christian  country  is  admitted,  nem.  con, !  and 
then,  next  session,  the  same  mover,  a  learned  Seijeant  of  the 
law,  taking  advantage  of  his  own  wrong,  comes  modestly  for- 
ward, and  says,  "  That  as  the  Bill  which  he  was  about  to  re- 
quest leave  to  introduce  was  the  same  in  substance  with  one 
which  was  read  a  second  time  last  session,  he  might  perhaps 
venture  to  anticipate  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  its 
introduction  now  !^^ 

Of  old,  on  some  tremendous  emergency,  requiring  instant 
and  vigorous  decision,  ne  quid  detrimenti  capiat  respublica, 
the  safety  of  the  republic  was  entrusted  for  a  brief  time  to  an 
extraordinary  dictator ;  in  modem  times,  now  that  the  politic 
Satan  is  wiser  than  of  yore,  the  salvation  of  the  monarchical 
aristocracy  is  confided  to  the  constant  vigilance  and  activity  of 
a  couple  of  ordinary  whippers-in ! 

In  the  course  of  our  discussing  the  merits  of  this  Bill  we 
have  hinted  that  it  might  perhaps  not  improperly  be  called 
Mrs.  Norton^s  peace-making  Bill.  Now,  that  we  have  here 
followed  the  plan  of  those  base  innuendo-making  dastards 
who  dare  to  make  insinuations  against  persons,  which  they 
dare  not  afterwards  substantiate,  but  had  every  reason  to 
believe  were  false  at  the  time  they  made  them,  we  are  cer- 
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tain  that  the  readers  of  tJtc  Britbh  and  Foreign  Review  will 
not  for  an  instant  suppose.  We  abhor  all  sucli  condurt*  Our 
principle,  as  they  well  know^  in  couducting  this  Review,  has 
ever  been  to  avoid  all  personalities,  except  where  they  were 
so  mixed  up  with  important  subjects,  that  a  full  exposure  of 
the  subject  itself  coidd  not  be  made  without  an  exposure  of 
the  conduct  and  motives  of  the  actors  therein*  This  Custody 
of  Infants^  Bill  is  precisely  and  preeminently  one  of  these 
cases ;  and  that  our  readers  may  see  that  we  have  not  acted 
without  good  reason,  we  shall  relate,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  the 
whole  history  of  this  affair.  The  nature  of  any  event  can  never 
be  fiilly  understood  except  where  it%  prinmm  mobile^  tlie  motive 
of  the  actors,  is  first  known.  The  great  duty  then  of  the  historian 
of  human  conduct  is  to  expose  motiv^es ;  and  the  real  moti\'c« 
of  the  actors  in  public  life  can  rarely  in  any  other  way  be  ob- 
tained but  by  a  consideration  of  the  coincidenrea  and  con- 
nexion of  events,^ — in  short,  by  a  consecutive  train  of  circum- 
stantial evidence. 

About  i\so  years  ago  public  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
very  remarkable  trial,  of  which  we  shall  here  say  nothing,  but 
that  the  only  thing  that  we  saw  to  admire  in  it,  was  the  mas- 
terly legal  tact  and  oratory  of  tlic  Attorney-general,  who  ob- 
tained a  verdict  for  his  client.  Of  course  after  such  an  affair 
the  separation  between  the  lady  and  her  husband  continuecL 
That  trial  took  place  towards  the  close  of  the  Parliamentary 
Session,  when  no  more  new  Bills  could  then  be  introducttd. 
But  in  the  April  of  the  Session  following  a  very  remarkable  Bill 
was  brought  in  by  a  gentleman  known  to  be  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  lady  in  question.  This  Bill  was  one  whose  object  was 
nothing  less  than  to  destroy  the  old  Christian  law  of  pater- 
nity that  had  existed  in  England  from  time  immemorial, — to 
take  away  from  the  father  the  right  of  command  over  his  own 
children,  and  to  place  this  in  the  hands  of  sixteen  other  men  ! 
It  was,  in  short,  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd*s  ^'Custody  of  Infantii* 
Bill.'*  The  history  of  this  Bill,  as  it  went  through  the  »e^ 
veral  appointed  stages  during  its  progress  through  the  House 
of  Commons,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  instnictii 
that  we  have  ever  read  of  the  kind  j  and  wc  shall  ther 
fore  cite  it  here,  as  reported  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament ; 
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and  we  think  that  this  strange  history  will  fully  bear  out  our 
animadversions  on  the  mode  in  which  this  Act  has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  got  into  the  statute-book. 

"  Tuesday,  April  26,  1837. 
"  Custody  of  Infauts'  Bill. 
"  Mr.  Serjeant  ^h^fourd.^l  believe  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  measure 
to  which  I  am  about  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  is  one  of  extreme 
importance.  I  believe  that  those  who  know  the  present  state  of  the  law 
regarding  the  custody  of  children  whose  parents  live  separate,  will  not 
deny  that  it  is  a  fit  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  House.  The  mea- 
sure which  I  am  about  to  propose  will  not  affect  the  principle  of  com- 
mon law  which  gives  to  the  father  a  right  over  his  children,  but  merely 
provide  for  the  safe  custody  of  them  in  other  cases.  Understanding,  how- 
ever,  that  no  opposition  will  be  given  to  the  bringing  in  of  the  Bill,  I  will 
not,  at  the  present  moment,  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  by  entering  in- 
to the  details  of  this  measure,  but  will  reserve  all  discussion  upon  it  until 
the  second  reading.  I  beg  to  move  then  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
empower  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Judges  to  make  orders  relating  to 
the  custody  of  infant  children  of  tender  age,  in  cases  where  the  parents 
are  living  apart,  upon  the  application  of  either  of  such  parents,  or  on  the 
return  to  writs  of  habeas  carpus  issued  at  the  instance  of  the  father.'* 

It  appears  by  this^  that  even  from  the  beginnings  the  father 
of  this  Bill  was  obliged  to  introduce  it  under  the  mask  of  a 
fraudulent  assurance,  and  to  say  that  his  Bill  would  ^^  not  aflFect 
^' the  principle  of  common  law  which  gives  to  the  father  a  right 
**over  his  children :''  whereas  we  have  proved,  we  should  think 
satis  superquCy  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one  of  our  readers, 
that  the  Bill  does  affect  its  principle  in  the  deepest  degree, 
even  to  its  complete  practical  destruction. 

"  The  Attorney- General. — I  do  not  rise  to  oppose  the  Bill,  as  I  consider 
it  will  be  better  to  waive  all  discussion  until  the  second  reading.  The 
subject  is  one  of  extreme  delicacy  and  difficulty ;  and  I  am  apprehensive 
that  the  law  will  not  be  improved,  even  by  the  measure  which  the  learned 
Serjeant  proposes  to  bring  in.  I  shall  however,  I  trust,  be  able  to  state 
my  views  on  the  subject  at  a  future  time. 

"The  Bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd 
and  Major  Beauclerk." 

When  this  ^^futiu-e  time"  came,  both  in  the  last  and  in  the 
present  session,  the  Attorney-general  never  once  opened  his 
mouth  ^^  to  state  his  views/^     Why  was  he  not  able  ? 

"Thursday,  May 4,  1837. 
"  Custody  of  Infants'  Bill. 

"  'To  empower  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Judges  to  make  orders  re- 
lating to  the  custody  of  children  of  tender  age,  in  cases  where  the  parents 
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are  living  ftpArt,  upon  tho  application  of  either  of  •uch  parents,  or  on  the 
return  of  writa  of  hQh^n$  torpus  issued  at  the  instance  of  the  fathtr;' 
presented  by  Mr<  Serjeant  Tulfourd,  and  read  a  first  time.  To  be  read  a 
second  time  on  Wedneaday  the  24th  of  May,  and  to  he  printed.** 

In  this  Bill  two  things  are  obsen^able: — First, — That  it 
gives  the  power  of  making  orders  for  access  only  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  to  the  Judges ;  %vhereas  in  Mr,  Scr* 
jeant  Talfourd's  Custody  of  Infants'  Bill  of  1838,  the  same 
power  is  also  extended  to  the  Master  of  the  RoUa  and  the 
Viee-Chancellor.  Serjeant  Talfourd  it  would  seem  in  the  in- 
terval has  grown  wiser.  It  appears  that  it  was  not  enough  to 
give  to  sixteen  men  the  right  of  intermeddling  irresponsibly 
in  the  domestic  arrangements  of  every  family  in  the  kingdom : 
two  more  were  to  be  added*  The  wife  would  have  so  much 
more  chance  of  gaining  her  object ;  so  much  more  chance  of 
annoying  and  ruining  her  husband  by  litigation. 

Secondly* — That  this  Bill  of  183?  proceeded  upon  the 
same  delusory  plan  as  that  of  1838 — to  pretend  to  grant  a 
power  to  the  father  which  he  already  possessed — to  make 
people  beheve  that  the  Bill  would  act  equitably,  and  to  delude 
them  into  a  blind  security  until  it  had  passed. 

**  ThursdAy.  May  2S,  1837. 

''Custody  of  InfanU'  Bill. 
"  Second  reading,  from  this  day  till  Tlmrsday  the  1st  of  June." 


**  Thufsdavp  June 
"  Custody  of  Infanta*  Bill. 
Deferred  till  Wednesday  the  14th  of  June/* 


1837, 


Tlie  reasons  of  these  two  deferments  of  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill  may  be  innumerable,  but  they  may  all  safely  be 
expressed  by  these  few  words ;  it  was  not  convenient  to  have 
it  brought  on.  Is  this  the  reason,  also,  why  in  this  aession 
the  second  reading  of  the  Custody  of  Infants*  Bill  has  been 
four  times  deferred  ui  the  House  of  Lords,  although  the  Lords 
have  been  thrice  specially  summoned  for  the  occasion  ?  Ttttrre 
too  was  it  not  convenient?  It  is  said  the  inconvenience 
in  this  case  was  synonjTnous  ^ith  fear ;  that  something  or 
other  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the  noble  House  to  the  tendence 
of  the  measure ;  and  that  Lord  Lyndlmrst  himself,  able  and 
bold  as  he  is^  was  struck  aback. 
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"  Wedneedty,  June  14,  1837. 
"  Custody  of  lofaats'  Bill. 
"  Mr,  Serjeant  Taffimrd, — I  beg  leave  to  move  the  second  reading  of 
the  Custody  of  Infants'  Bill.    As  I  understand  the  principle  of  it  will  not 
be  opposed,  I  will  not  attempt  to  detain  the  House,  but  will  confine  my- 
self simply  to  the  motion  for  the  second  reading." 

If  this  were  not  given  in  evidence  here  before  one's  eyes 
it  would  not  be  credible !  That  such  a  Bill  as  this  should  be 
permitted  to  be  read  a  second  time ;  that  the  principle  of  such 
a  Bill^ — of  one  of  the  most  immoral  and  revolutionary  Bills 
ever  brought  into  a  Christian  Parliament — should  be  achnitted 
at  once  nem.  con. ;  and  that  all  that  was  said  about  it  on  that 
occasion^  to  make  the  whole  House  gulp  it  down^  con  gusto, 
should  'be  these  few"  shy  words  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd^ — 
two  sentences  and  forty-five  words — seems  almost  incredible ! 
But  so  it  is ;  and  such  at  this  moment  is  the  state  of  legis- 
lation in  England ! 

The  Bill  now  was  to  be  committed.  The  House  had  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  acknowledgment  of  its  principle.  But  it 
appears  by  what  follows,  that  in  the  brief  fourteen  days,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  the  next  step  in  the  march  of  legis- 
lative immorality  was  to  have  taken  place,  something  had 
intervened  to  create  a  difficulty, — to  put  a  stop  to  the  onward 
movement.  A  change  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  dream. 
Was  it  that  the  pear  was  not  yet  ripe  ?  or,  was  it  that  the 
Norton  negotiations  had  taken  a  more  favourable  turn  ? 

It  would  appear  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Norton  in  the  report 
of  the  trial  of  Emmott  v.  Norton,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
that  this  last  was  the  case.  See  this  report  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle  of  July  2,  1838. 

"  Wednesday,  June  28,  1837. 
"  Custody  of  Infants'  Bill. 
"  Mr,  Serjeant  Talfourd, — I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  I 
do  not  intend  pressing  the  Custody  of  Infants'  Bill  through  the  House  this 
session.  It  is  a  subject  of  great  delicacy  and  importance,"  (as  Mr.  At- 
torney- General  had  said  already).  ''  The  details  of  the  Bill  are  not  so  per- 
fect as  I  could  wish,  and  therefore  I  do  not  wish  to  press  through  the 
committee  a  Bill  which  perhaps  afler  all  would  not  be  carried  through 
the  house. 

"  Committee  put  off  for  three  months  ! " 

Although  the  details  of  the  Bill  were  not  so  perfect  as 
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the  honourable  member  could  have  wished,  and  therefore  he 
did  not  desire  to  press  it  through  the  committee,  our  readers, 
by  referring  to  the  origiaal  draft  of  the  Bill^  as  introduced  by 
the  honourable  member  in  this  session,  will  see  that  as  to 
principle  these  details  are  substantially  the  same ;  the  same 
enormous,  xm limited  power  is  granted  to  the  Judges  in  favour 
of  all  classes  of  separated  wives,  however  immoral  they  may 
be.  Nevertheless,  the  honourable  member,  as  our  readers  will 
see  also  by  referring  to  the  speeches  we  have  quoted,  had  no 
hesitation  in  pressing  it  earnestly  through  the  committee,  ay, 
and  through  the  House  too  in  this  session. 

But  what  was  the  cause  of  this  put  off, — this  drop  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session  ?  The  members  |vho  know  the  secret 
history  of  this  Bill  can  best  telL  But  whatever  it  was,  no 
matter ;  Serjeant  Talfourd  and  his  clients  had  gained  their 
end.  They  had  got  the  House  to  recognize  the  prindple  of  the 
measure,  all  quicthjj  without  a  single  word  of  opposition  or 
exposure  from  any  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
of  England ! 

The  first  grand  object  had  been  effected,  the  first  com- 
manding position  won.  The  wisest  policy  was  manifestly  to 
remain  quiet  till  the  next  session.  Indeed,  nothing  else  could 
be  done ;  for  the  King's  death,on  the  20th of  June,had  already 
made  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  inevitable.  The  best  way 
then  was  to  affect  a  great  careflilness  and  delicacy  about  a 
subject  of  so  much  importance ;  by  no  means  to  appear  in  a 
hurry  \  not  "  to  wish  to  press  through  the  committee  a  Bill 
^*  which  perhaps,  after  all,  would  not  be  carried  through  the 
"  House  1'^ — for  a  very  good  reason,  that  the  House  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  up,  and  even  then  was  overladen  with  other 
most  urgent  business  !  There  was  no  helping  it  then.  ITvis 
revolutionary  Bill,  which,  had  it  proceeded  at  the  same  rate, 
would  have  been  cairied  through  the  House  in  about  a  fort- 
night more, — altogether  in  about  ten  weeks  or  three  months  at 
most, — at  the  end  of  the  second  month  coidd  not  be  proceeded 
with  any  more  till  the  next  session  !  In  the  mean  time  the 
world  w  ent  out  of  town  to  his  various  places  of  amusement ; 
and  this  might  be  a  veiy  favourable  opportunity  of  winning 
over,  in  the  relaxation  of  their  autumnal  vacation,  some  of  the 
more  severe  and  scrupulous  members,  who  might  be  at  the 
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first  blush  a  little  alarmed  and  coy,  or  downright  disaffected 
to  the  measure.  It  was  strongly  to  be  feared  that  the  Bill 
would  not,  after  all  its  quiet  success,  be  able  to  be  passed  in 
silence,  (as  was  so  desirable  for  a  Bill  on  a  subject  of  so  ^^  great 
delicacy,^')  without  some  discussion  in  the  next  session.  It 
was  best  then  at  once  to  prepare  for  this.  Henceforth,  there- 
fore, attempts  were  not  wanting  to  attract  people's  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  make  them  take  a  particular  view  of  iL 

Amongst  other  means  adopted  for  this  purpose,  a  pamphlet 
was  circulated  in  society,  as  the  co-production  of  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  C.  Norton  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd,  upon  the  wrongs 
and  rights  of  separated  mothers.  Mrs.  Norton  had  the  credit 
of  being  the  authoress,  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  that  of  being 
the  assistant. 

And  now  for  the  internal  evidence  as  to  the  connection  be- 
tween the  Bill,  Speeches  and  Pamphlet, — that  they  have  all 
come  from  the  same  mint. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd's  Speech*  begins  with  stating,  ^^  that 
"  as  the  Bill  which  he  was  about  to  request  leave  to  intro- 
^^  duce,''  &c.  (as  before  quoted,) ; — "  but  as  the  subject  then'* 
(i.  e.  in  the  last  session,)  ^^  passed  without  development  on 
"  his  part  or  discussion  by  others,  and  as  the  actual  bearing 
^^  of  the  law  which  he  sought  to  alter  might  not  be  familiar 
^^  to  the  minds  of  those,'*  &c.  &c. 

The  Pamphlet  begins  with  stating,  that  "  The  law  which 
'^  regulates  the  Custody  of  Infant  Children  being  now  under 
^'  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature,  it  is  very  desirable  that 
"  the  attention  of  the  pubUc,  and  of  members  of  Parliament 
"  in  particular,  should  be  drawn  towards  a  subject  upon  which 
*^  so  much  misconception  and  ignorance  prevails." 

The  Pamphlet  goes  on  to  state  what  is  the  law  at  present 
relating  to  children, — so  does  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd's  Speech. 
Here  is  a  quotation  from  both. 

The  Pamphlet. — ^^  The  custody  of  legitimate  children  is 
^*  held  to  be  the  right  of  the  father  from  the  hour  of  their 
^^  birth,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  mother." 

The  Speech. — ^^The  exclusive  custody  of  all  legitimate  chil- 
*^  dren,  from  the  hour  of  their  birth,  belongs  to  the  father." 

— — — — — — 1— 

*  See  the  Times  of  the  15th  December,  1837. 
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The  Pamphlet  then  proceeds  to  cite  the  four  mo«t  noto- 
rious cases  on  record  of  the  iibuse  of  the  parental  power ; — so 
does  the  Speech,  and  in  the  very  same  order. 

The  Pamphlet  then  refers  to  those  cases  where  the  Court 
of  Chancery  had  interfered  with  the  father*8  power  j — so  dc 
the  Speech,  and  for  the  same  object;  uz*  to  prove,  if  possible 
and  by  the  same  sophistical  arguments,  and  for  the  saraH 
felse  purpose,  that  because  that  Court  has  interfered  to  pro- 
tect the  property  of  its  wards,  or  to  prevent  the  contamina- 
tion of  children  in  one  or  two  outrageous  cases  of  the  p^^oss- 
est  immorality  and  irreligion,  it  ought  in  all  cases,  where  hus- 
band and  wife  are  living  apart,  to  have  the  power  of  inter- 
fering with  the  father*s  right  to  the  disposition  of  his  children^ 
established  as  that  right  has  been  in  this  country  from  time 
immemorial  by  the  old  common  law  of  England  ! 

And  yet  the  Pamphlet  has  the  amazing  boldness  to 
sure  us,  that  neither  ^'  a  new  principle  of  litigation  is  sought 
**  to  be  established,  nor  a  new  principle  of  interference  with 
**  the  common4aw  rights  of  the  father;-'  just  as  the  Speech 
assures  us,  with  as  much  tnith  and  honesty,  that  tlie  framcr 
"  did  not  seek  to  alter  the  law  of  England  as  to  the  father's 
**  right!** 

The  Pamphlet  also  refers  to  the  Vice-chancellor's  opinion, 
and  quotes  at  lengtli  his  sfige  words  about  the  raothei's  of  le- 
gitimate children  and  bastards,  as  the  strongest  authority  to 
show  the  rights  of  Icgitmiate  mothers.  So  also  does  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Tidfourd's  Speech,  and  says  *^*  he  sought  only  to  do  what 
the  Vice-chancellor  would  gladly  have  done/*  Just  as  the 
Pampldet  writes,  '^  if  a  Judge  and  Vice-chancellor,  in  gi^^ing 
"  his  decision,  observed  that  he  would  gladly  ado])t  any  pr 
«  cedent/*  &o. 

Serjeant  Talfourd's  Speech  argues  that  the  instances  of  the' 
abuse  of  this  law  are  of  common  occurrence :  **  Let  it  not  be 
"  supposed  that  this  law  was  one  which  was  rarely  brought  m- 
**  to  operation;'*  though  "the  instances,  in  which  the  sufferinj 
"  it  entails  are  dragged  before  the  public  cognizance,  migh 
**  be  few/*  The  Pamphlet  argues  with  the  same  crafty  ex- 
aggeration :  **  The  number  of  instances,  however,  in  which  thiH 
**  irre»pouwble  power  has  been  exerted,  must  not  be  reckoned 
*'  by  the  number  of  cawes  which  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
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'^  the  leged  reports:  hundreds  (I)  of  caacs  are  decided  by 
*^  Judges  in  chambers^  the  particulars  of  which  are  never 
**  known  to  the  public/'  Again,  Serjeant  Talfoord,  in  his 
Speech,  holds  out  the  threat,  that,  unless  the  existing  law  be 
changed;  mothers  will  be  tempted  to  abduct  the  children ; — 
so  also  does  the  Pamphlet,  and  threatens  still  more  vehe- 
mently that  they  w^Ul  do  so*. 

And;  as  w^e  have  seen  that  Serjeant  Talfourd  in  his  Speeches 
strenuously  attempted  to  defend  the  right  even  of  convicted 
adulteresses  to  have  access  to  their  husband's  children,  the 
Pamphlet  also  would  give  to  adulteresses  that  right,  at  all 
events  if  they  could  only  screen  themselves  from  beiog  con- 
victed. "  It  is  rare  that,  if  crime  is  committed,  it  cannot  also 
**  be  proved  f.  But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
**  such  jniffht  be  the  case  in  isolated  instances,  even  then^ 
"  IN  DEFAULT  OF  PROOF,  the  woman  should  not  be  barred 
"  from  her  infant  child !  ^* 

Does  the  reader,  after  this  specimen  of  the  complete  con- 
formity of  principle,  this  conjugate  cjiiism  of  sentiment  in 
Mrs.  Norton*8  Pamphlet  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd's  Speech, 


•  A  strange  arguracnt  by  tlic  way  if  thif,  to  prove  that  the  BiU  ought  lo  pMi ; 
liy  which,  without  removing  most  of  the  inotiTes  to  abduct  chihlran;  the  facilities 
of  abduction  wiU  be  iucalculaljly  increased. 

t  This  oMMertion  \%  here  made  by  the  defender  of  this  Bill,  in  order  to  get  over 
the  ihocldng  and  fatal  objection  againtt  it,  vit.  that  it  v^iil  have  the  effect  oi  in- 
creuing  leparationa  and  adulteries;  for  no  atttwer  to  the  objection  either  has  lieen 
or  can  he  made,  hut  simply  this  assertion « the  mere  ipm  diiit  of  this  Inrly.  Vow 
w«  appeal  to  the  common  tense  of  every  one.  what  sort  of  a  BiU  thnt  mu»t  I>e 
ivhidi  requires  not  only  sophistries,  but  such  palpable  falsehoods  as  these  to  de- 
fend it  ?  The  crirac,  reincmticr»  here  meant  is  the  crime  of  adultery — a  crinti? 
implying  an  act  whidi  in  any  case  is  the  most  secret  that  takes  place  in  hu- 
man society ;  and  in  thi^  ca^  being  criminal  and  punishablet  it  is  the  strong- 
est interest  of  the  parties  to  do  ever>^  thing  to  conce^  it-  This  being  so,  vrc 
ask,  how  is  it  likely  that  the  proof  of  this  act  should  be  easily  obtained,  espe- 
cially such  proof,  as,  in  the  freedom  of  the  intcrvisiting  and  commerce  of  the  sexes, 
at  present  the  law  considers  necessary  to  establish  the  fact  of  crime  ?  But  even 
■uppOBiJig  there  were  any  indications  of  the  commission  of  crime,  wliat  innume- 
rable chances  are  there  against  a  woraao's  being  legally  convicted  I  The  jury  is 
always  inclined,  jjrimo/ocie,  to  side  with  a  wontan;  and  a  clever  and  bold  advo- 
cate, who  can  only  confuse  a  simple  witness,  may  fircquently  gain  a  cause.  Again^ 
(to  omit  oil  the  otlier  numerous  reasons  why  tins  crime  is  rarely  susceptible  of 
legal  proof,)  if  a  husband  fails  in  his  prosecution  of  the  adulteress,  an  Immense 
odium  falls  upon  himself«  He  stands  in  the  potition  of  a  min  who  hia  attempted 
to  di^famr*  bis  own  wife ;  and  she,  however  bad  and  irregular  may  have  been  her 
c*'  f**',  lA  henceforth  csonaidered  persecuted,  because  non-conrirteil.     Is 

it  ,  under  these  circmiiituicet,  a  man  should  be  very  forward  to  seek 

ibr  a  cuuvir  tion  of  liis  own  wife,-*-cT«n  if  no  feelings  of  tenderness  for  licr,  or 
x«gifd  for  his  own  dtildren,  existed  to  prevent  him  ? 
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desire  to  hear  any  more  specimens  of  them  ?  If  he  does,  we 
could  give  liim  many.  Indeed,  were  we  to  go  through  both  of 
these  productions  firom  beginning  to  end^  wc  could  hardly  do 
aught  else* 

That  the  Speech  then  and  the  Pamphlet  are  connected  to- 
gether, there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  That  either 
the  one  was  the  origin  of  the  other,  or  that  both  were  con- 
cocted at  the  same  time^  though  brought  out  perhaps  at  dif- 
ferent times,  is  certain ;  for  there  is  no  alternative,  there  is 
no  other  way  of  getting  over  the  fact, — the  existence  of  the 
remarkable  coincidence  between  them,  as  proved  by  the  in-^ 
temal  evidence.  There  is  no  way  at  all  of  getting  over  the 
external  evidence  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  Pamphlet,  as 
proved  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  society — the  notoriety 
of  the  fact.  How  far  the  intimacy  of  the  connection  between 
these  two  literary  friends — we  mean  the  Speech  and  the 
Pamphlet — may  have  extended,  what  are  the  particular  items 
of  tlie  peculiar  obUgation  that  we  owe  to  each,  whether  Mrs. 
Norton  got  the  legal  arguments  of  her  Pamphlet  from  Mr. 
Serjeant  Talfourd,  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfoiu"d  the  sentimental 
moraUties  of  his  Speeches  from  Mrs,  Norton,  or  whether  it 
was  all  arranged  by  a  treaty  of  mutual  offence  and  defence 
together ; — into  these  secrets  of  authorship  we  pretend  not  to 
enter.  But  one  tiling  is  certain ;  that  if  Mrs.  Norton  is  the 
authoress  in  whole  or  in  part,  if  she  has  had  a  voice  or  a  hand 
in  the  origination  and  propagation  of  that  Pamphlet,  (and,  if 
not,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  she  can  disclaim  it,  and 
prove  her  disclaimer,)  it  is  certain  that  she  has  had  a  hand 
cither  in  originating  or  in  propagating,  and  perhaps  both,  the 
doctrines  of  this  Bill :  for  the  whole  and  sole  object  of  the 
Pamphlet  is  to  defend  the  Bill. 

We  refer  to  these  circumstances  most  unwillingly,  not,  in- 
deed, on  account  of  ourselves,  but  of  others.  It  is  not  wc, 
but  Mrs.  Norton,  who  has  forced  her  case  upon  the  public. 
She  has  courted  publicity;  and,  what  is  still  more,  she  has 
connected  herself  and  her  own  case  with  Mr,  Serjeant  TuU 
fom-d^s  **  Custody  of  Infants'  Bill,^'  and  with  the  propagntiao 
of  certain  doctrines  wliich  wc  know  to  be  false  and  immoral; 
and  therefore  it  is,  and  therefore  alone,  that  we  have  relerred 
to  her  case^  as  she  seems  to  ^ish  the  public  to  do* 
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Now  whether  that  lacly  or  her  husband,  or  both,  or  neither 
of  them,  are  in  the  right  or  in  the  \rrong,  we  say  not. — ^That 
she  may  have  been  before  her  separation  the  most  \'irtuoas 
and  faultless  of  wives  in  the  world,  we  dispute  not ;  that  be- 
fore or  after  her  separation  her  husband  may  have  "  behaved 
meanly  towards*^  her,  and  taken  and  "  detained,  and  does  still 
detain,  a  great  part  of  the  lady's  wardrobe,  her  books,  manu- 
scripts,  and  every  thing  belonging  to  her,"  as  her  friend  S,  P.* 
of  the  Chronicle,  quoting  her  own  authoritative  letter,  affirms 
and  publishes  by  her  ^jjennimon ', — although  Mr,  Norton's 
attorneys  declare  it  is  positively  untnie ;  that  she  may  be  per- 
fectly right  in  running  her  husband  into  debt,  and  getting  ac- 
tions brought  against  him,  for  the  pui*pose,  as  Mr,  Norton's 
counsel  asserted,  of  ruining  him,  and  driving  him  out  of  the 
country ;  that  she  may  never  have  been  guilty  of  extravagance, 
and  be  completely  justified  in  contracting  against  her  husband 
a  debt  of  jC  1 42  for  horses  and  carriages  for  ten  months,  although 
a  judge  and  jury  decided  she  was  not ;  that  she  may  be  altoge- 
ther blameless  and  innocent  of  a  letter,  written  by  her  husband 
to  her  about  their  family  afiairs,  having  **found  its  way  into  the 
hands"  of  a  public  horse-jobber;  that  this  confidential  horse- 
jobber  should  have  obtained  another  private  letter  of  Mr,  Nor- 
ton's, written  to  his  servant, — may  have  been  all  entirely  right, 
although  "  very  extraordinary,"  as  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  ob- 
served, to  whom  it  appeared  that "  there  has  been  some  trea- 
chery on  the  subject !"  All  this  may  however  be  right ;  as  also 
it  may  be  very  right,  and  justifiable,  and  comme  il  faut^  that 
this  horse-jobber  should  have  got  possession  of  another  pri- 
vate letter  of  Mr.  Norton  to  his  wife,  and  made  it  public  upon 
the  trial,  although  the  Judge  observed,  on  reference  to  such 
letter,  ^^  How  that  bears  upon  the  case  I  really  cannot  see ;  I 
*<  myself  must  say^  as  a  gentleman,  1  do  not  think  that  letter 
"  ought  to  have  been  put  in  evidence  V 

MX  this  however,  in  the  eyes  of  other  people,  may  be  per- 
fectly comme  i7/a«/,  justifiable  and  right ;  and  seeing  that  Mrs, 
Norton  has  herself  had  so  much  of  her  own  private  life  brought 
before  tlie  public,  we  have  no  w  ish  to  say  a  word  more  about 
it.     But  one  thing  we  do  and  must  say,  for  it  is  our  duty  so 


*  See  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  27th  Jane  1838.         f  Ibid,  2iid  Jul;  1838. 
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to  do : — that,  however  blameless  and  entirely  innocent  this 
separated  lady  may  be,  however  great  and  unparalleled  may  be 
her  wrongs,^ — ^we  do  not  think  that  to  right  them  the  paternal 
rights  of  a  whole  nation  should  be  violated!  If  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  that  lady  think  it  a  proof  of  good  taste  to  be  con- 
tinually appealing  to  the  public  about  her  private  affairs,  they 
may  continue,  for  us,  to  think  so ;  but  at  all  events  we  must  beg 
to  remind  them,  that  if  the  sympathies  and  passions  of  honour- 
able members  and  the  public  arc  to  be  excited^  it  ought  to  be 
done  for  a  legitimate  object. 

Now  if  Mr.  Norton  and  his  friends  had  acted  in  this  case 
as  his  wife  has  done ;  if  he  had  endeavoured  by  every  means 
in  his  power  to  get  the  public  to  sympathize  with  him,  while 
he  was  endeavouring,  in  confederation  with  one  of  his  parlia- 
mentary friends,  to  get  a  most  immoral,  unjust  and  t  jTannical 
Bill  made  the  law  of  the  land,  and  a  monstrous  injury  thus 
done  to  the  well-being  of  a  whole  community,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy  for  his  own  particular  grievance,  we  should  have 
reprobated  and  ex])osed  this  attempt  in  terms  fully  as  strong, 
ii'  not  stronger,  than  those  whicli  wc  have  u?ed  in  this  ciise. 
We  have  not  the  smallest  personal  or  political  bias  agaii 
any  of  the  parties  whose  names  have  become  unavoidablj 
mixed  up  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  Wc  have  nothing' 
to  do  with  the  circumstances  of  their  private  conduct,  so  long 
as  it  be  kept  private ;  but  if  that  conduct^  when  once  made 
public,  has  a  tendency  to  affect  the  public  morality,  we  shall 
not  tear,  wherever,  as  in  this  case,  it  may  become  necessary,  to 
Bpeak  our  minds  fi-eely.  We  say  it  is  a  monstrous  injustice  ta 
make  a  single  gricvaiice,ora  few  private  grievances,  the  ground 
for  a  general  law,  introducing  an  universal  public  grievance ;  to 
destroy  a  Lex  by  which  the  geneml  welfare  of  the  whole  com- 
munity is  secured,  in  order  to  introduce  a  monopolizing  Pri- 
mkffiutth  which  at  the  best  can  only  benefit  a  lew,  and  that, 
in  every  case,  by  the  injury  of  others,  and  of  the  nation  at 
Urge ;  and  we  say  moreover  that  it  is  a  mon»troua  immora- 
lity to  endeavour  to  get  such  an  injurious  law  passed  iu  tlie 
way  tliat  the  Custody  of  Infants^  Bill  has  been  attem[)ted 
to  be. 

We  know,  as  wc  dare  aay  most  of  our  readers  may  know, 
one  or  more  instances  of  Ihe  shameful  mij^conduct  of  wives ; 
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berCt  After  ha\ing  slandered^  robbed^  and  ouoraged  in  every 
poasible  way  her  husband,  the  wife  has  then  run  away  from 
liim,  and  as  he  has  no  ief/ai  proof  of  her  having  committed 
adultery,  he  h  punished  for  her  mahgnanl  desertion,  and 
made  to  pay  the  piper  for  her  dance  of  extravagance  and  pro- 
fligacy ;  liable  every  day  of  his  lite  to  all  manner  of  litigation, 
unable  to  marry  again,  deprived  of  his  domestic  comfort  and 
happiness,  perhaps  of  the  hope  of  any  legitimate  ofispring, 
until  his  life  or  her  raaUgnity  shall  end — and  all  this  without 
the  slightest  hope  or  possibility  of  remedy,  as  the  law  at  pre- 
sent stands  1  Can  any  case  of  greater  injustice  and  cruelty 
be  adduced  than  this  ?  No  doubt,  in  this  as  in  every  other 
case  of  injustice,  the  suflerer  has  a  right  to  feel  strongly,  and 
80  (if  he  pleases)  to  express  himself.  No  doubt,  he  has  a  right 
to  endeavour  to  get  a  remedy,  and  to  excite  the  public  feeling 
in  his  favoiur  to  get  one,  provided  he  does  not  intend  to  make 
a  bad  use  of  it,  and  employ  their  sentimental  sympathies, 
aroused  openly  in  his  favour,  secretly  to  their  own  detri- 
ment* But  suppose  this  husband,  thus  suffering  from  his 
wife^s  misconduct,  had  therefore  stirred  up  some  friend  in 
Parliament  quietly  to  introduce  a  Bill  in  this  manner  and  to 
this  effect :  viz.  that  whilst  he  is  making  repeated  disclaimers 
of  any  intention  to  alter  the  old  marriage  law,  it  should  in 
fact,  by  the  new  Bill,  be  fundamentally  altered ;  and  because 
his  friend^s  wile  and  other  wives  liad  behaved  shamefully, 
and  there  was  at  present  no  remedy  by  law  for  the  loiined 
husbands,  that  henceforth  all  men,  except  those  who  hail 
been  convicted  of  adultery,  should  have  the  power  of  getting 
rid  of  their  wives  ad  IMium!  of  turning  them  out  of  doors  at 
any  moment,  without  even  their  property  which  tliey  brought 
in  marriage  being  restored  to  them,  or  a  powder  given  to 
them  to  form  another  union, — what  should  we  think  of  such 
a  Bill  and  of  such  a  proceeding  ?  Does  any  one  doubt  that 
tliis  Bill  could  justly  and  properly  be  called  the  instigating 
husband's  Bill  ?  It  would  be  in  a  certain  sense  even  more 
his  Bill  than  of  tlie  parliamentary  proposer*  In  such  acts, 
the  real  agent,  properly  speaking,  is  the  instigator, — the 
prime  mover, — who  sets  all  the  other  agents  in  motion ;  al- 
beit, this  consideration  in  no  wise  diminishes  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility of  these  voluntary  instruments  themselves. 
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But  what  would  the  country  say,  and  have  a  right  to  say, 
of  such  a  public  tyranny  ?  What  would  they  think  of  the 
good  sense  and  honesty  of  such  an  attempt  to  get  a  re- 
medy for  a  mere  private  indi\idiial  injury?  Now  this  is 
just  a  parallel  case,  as  far  as  the  breach  of  a  fundamental  law 
is  concerned,  with  the  action  of  Mr*  Serjeant  Talfourd^s  BUI, 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  be  passed. 
In  both  cases  the  husband  and  wife  would  obtain  respectively 
a  remedy  for  their  private  injuries,  but  only  by  bringing  in  by 
the  same  remedial  law  a  most  enormous  injury  upon  the 
whole  community.  Mrs.  Norton  may  have  been  or  not  shiune- 
fully  wronged ;  may  have  been  excluded  justly  or  unjustly 
from  her  husband^s  house ;  may  have  or  not  a  right  of  access 
to  her  childi^en ;  on  all  this  we  are  not  called  to  utter  a  judg- 
ment ;  nor  do  we  utter  one*  But  we  do  say  again,  that  even 
admitting,  for  argument's  sake,  to  the  fullest  extent  that  the 
parties  interested  can  desire,  the  existence  and  enormity  of 
a  particular  injury ;  neither  for  this  nor  any  other  indi\idual 
case  would  we  destroy  a  great  fundamental  law  of  society, — a 
law  by  which  the  peace  and  order  and  virtue  and  happiness 
of  millions  of  families  have  been  preser\Td  for  centuries,  from 
generation  to  generation. 

And  now  a  few  words  as  to  the  tone  and  language  we  have 
been  compelled  by  his  own  conduct  to  use  towards  the  framer 
of  this  measure.  When  we  first  sat  down  to  examine  this 
Custody  of  Infants*  Bill,  we  were  at  once  struck  with  its 
monstrous  eiils,  and  we  felt  the  deepest  regret  that  any 
man,  for  whom  we  had  pre\iously  entertained  a  feeling  of 
respect,  should  have  been  the  mover  of  it.  But  at  that 
time  we  conless  we  were  not  a^nre  of  all  its  immoral  con- 
sequences; wc  had  not  analysed  it  then  through  all  the 
ramifications  of  its  noxious  principle.  It  takes  some  time 
to  find  one- 8  way  through  a  forest  of  poisonous  upas-trees  t 
and  with  how  much  truth  in  this  case  may  quesia  selva  o^cura 
be  said  to  be  nel  7ne::zQ  del  tammin  di  nmtra  viia^  in  the 
very  centre  of  our  whole  social  system  1  Nor  were  we  at 
that  time  awai^  of  the  manner  in  which  Air-  Serjeant  Tal- 
fourd  huJ  endeavoured  to  get  his  measure  jiasscd,  and  still 
less  expectant  were  we  of  the  success  of  his  endeavours.  We 
had  wished  rather  to  believe^  as  other  persons  not  cognizant 
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of  the  facts  we  have  stated  have  been  deluded  to  believe,  that 
this  was  an  amiable^  though  perhaps  a  weak  and  unsuccess- 
fid,  attempt  to  redi-ess  some  particular  injuries.  We  had  not, 
nor  have  the  slightest  personal  animosity  against  the  honour- 
able member,  but  the  contrary ;  and  we  had  wished  there- 
iforc,  in  accordance  with  our  usual  practice,  to  treat  of  the 
question  without  saying  u  disrespectiiil  word  towanls  its  sup- 
porter, or  indeed  mixing  his  name  up  with  the  discussion 
I  at  alL  But  when  we  came  to  look  into  the  whole  subject 
[deeper,  we  found  that  this  was  utterly  impossible.  We  had 
determined,  if  no  one  else  came  forward  to  oppose  this  im- 
moral and  tyrannical  measure,  to  do  it  ourselves ;  and  if  so,  to 
oppose  it,  as  it  ought  to  be  opposed,  with  that  stern  justice 
which,  if  the  opposition  were  to  be  of  any  use  at  all, — as 
we  know  it  has  been  of  the  greatest,^ — was  needed  for  such  a 
I  measure.  In  short,  we  determined  to  state  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  without  fear  or  par- 
tiality for  or  against  any  one  i — and  this  we  have  done :  but 
we  found  that,  unhappily,  the  framer  had  so  identified  him- 
self with  the  measure,  that  it  was  impossible  to  speak  of  the 
one  without  speaking  of  the  other,  in  the  same  terms. 

It  was  he,  and  he  alone,  who  first  got  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  admitted  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  last  ses- 
sion :  no  other  member  then  spoke  a  single  word  in  its  favour. 
It  was  be,  and  he  alone,  who  got  the  Bill  itself  passed  there  in 
this  session :  no  one  else  addressed  a  single  new  argument 
in  its  defence,  but  what  was  a  mere  parrot-like  repetition  of 
those  in  his  speeches.  It  was  he,  and  he  alone,  who  for  the 
the  first  time,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  ever  advocated 
in  an  Knglish  House  of  Parliament  the  doctrine  that  all  wo- 
men, even  convicted  adulteresses,  had  Vi  prima  facie  right  to 
demand  access  to  their  husbands*  children*.     It  was  he,  and 

*  Though  no  sooner  was  it  said  (thus  an  immoral  principle  sprendi  and  waxes 
bo(d  when  a  single  example  of  iU  advocacy  is  permitted  to  pass  uniuiswcr«d)  when 
tip  rifles  Mr<  Preshfield,  another  lawrer,  and  juatiJies  the  s^ume  doctrine.  So  agjiin, 
when  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfoord,  the  prime  mover  of  the  Bill^  liad  set  the  example  of 
Tillfying  the  o\d  Christian  law  of  paternity  that  make^  a  wife  and  motJier  tnhject 
to  her  hmbatidf  Mr.  Freshfield  laid  that  the  system  "  wan  more  partaking  of  the 
barbarrjTfs  policy  of  *f'th««r  cofintn^"  nntl  orher  tim^,  than  of  the  enlightened  spirit 
d  I  li  we  Jive  (cA<«er*)/'     And  Mr.  Praed, 

btl  I  Talfourd'i  doctrine  about  legitimate 

i.Lii.mir   eiiiMijTu,  ...,M  t..,iL  ..t   H.,ie  cases  ont  of  ten  the  mother  ought 
to  have  the  sole  cnstody  of  the  cbildren,--(Sce  the  MoniiBg  Herald  of  May  10,  to 
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he  Alone,  who  used  the  \iolcnt  language  we  have  quoted 
about  the  **  hideous  injustice"  of  the  present  law,  &c.  In 
short  it  was  he,  and  he  alone  (unless  indeed  he  may  prefer 
to  share  it  with  his  friend,  the  authoress  of  the  concomitant 
Pamphlet,)  who  has  the  whole  and  sole  merit,  whatever  that 
may  be,  of  this  Custody  of  Infants'  Bill. 

This  then  is  the  reason  why  we  have  been  compelled  to 
treat  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  in  this  case  in  the  same  manner 
OS  his  Bill :  he  has  identified  himscll*  with  it.  Another  is, 
that,  from  the  reputation  he  has  for  talent  and  respectabiUty, 
many  persons  are  less  likely  to  oppose  him :  for  even  Sir  E. 
Sugdcn  expressed  regret  that  he  was  obliged  to  do  so,  and  per- 
mitted the  Bill  to  be  read ^^ a  second  time  in  this  session  through 
courtesy,"  Another  strong  reason  is  the  probability^,  that, 
after  the  success  of  his  measure  in  the  present  session,  unless 
the  unprinciple  of  it  were  now  once  for  all  thoroughly  ex- 
posed, he  woidd  endeavour  again  to  bring  it  forward  in  the 
next.  And  lastly,  we  have  wpoken  the  more  wamily,  be- 
cause, to  use  the  words  that  Milton  quotes  from  Luther, 
when  they  both  had  to  defend  the  warmth  of  their  \ .  ^ 
mence,  **  things  quietly  handled  are  quickly  forgotten." 
if  ever  a  subject,  from  the  unparalleled  nature  of  the  attempt, 
deserved  to  be  remembered,  it  is  the  present  one.  We  have 
spoken  the  mther  with  becoming  wannth,  because,  when  the 
moral  being  and  w  elfare  of  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen 
are  about  to  be  deeply  injured, — as  this  Bill,  if  passed  into 
hiw,  would  injure  them,' — we  cannot  stand  by  and  talk  alxnit 
it  with  the  same  cool  inditiference  as  a  Swiss  conJUeur  would 
use  in  asking  an  ilegant  to  take  an  ice. 

Though  we  cannot  say,  uith  some  of  his  extravagant  ad- 
mirers, that  we  regard  Mr,  Seijeant  Talfourd  as  a  Magnus 
Apollo,  and  though  on  the  present  occasion  he  has  certainly 
not  raised  himself  in  our  estunation  cither  for  talent  or  any- 
thing  else,  that  gentleman  has  very  respectable  talents ;  and, 
when  he  exerts  them  (as  he  can  do  if  he  pleases,)  for  a  re- 
spectable object  and  in  a  respectable  manner,  wo  »haU  be 
bappy  to  be  able  to  treat  his  productions  with  due  respect, 

which  ptper  for  the  ditcuiwion  on  thiM  itige  of  the  Bill  we  Imve  rcfumHl  tin 
out  this  trtiele  ;  it  there  it  ii  riior«  fiilly  reported  than  m  the  Times*    Tlie  lii 
wai  by  miitake  omitted  in  ihfl  title  to  this  ortide  wl&en  i%  wi*  pnaDed  iiC) 
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But  should  he  dctcmiine  a  second  time  to  abu9c  hi«  influence 
by  nn  attempt  to  destroy  our  old  paternal  law,  we  shall  treat 
8uch  conduct,  as  we  have  done  already,  with  the  contempt 
it  deserves.  We  will  not  stand  by  tamely  and  see  our  coun- 
trymen robbed  of  their  moat  sacred  rightn,  whilst  God  has 
given  us  a  voice  or  hruid  to  lift  up  against  such  sacrilege ;  and 
unless  the  old  heart  and  spirit  of  England  be  dead  for  ever, 
we  ai-e  certain  that*  when  once  fauly  warned  of  their  danger, 
the  people  will  not  stand  by  tamely  either. 

This  article  has  extended  far  beyond  our  ordinary  limits. 
But  let  it  be  remembered  that  we  have  had  to  treat  of  no  or- 
dinar}^  subject,  but  one  which  has  never  before  occmred,  and 
we  trust  may  never  occur  again.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  this  country  has  such  an  attempt  been  made  in 
the  Legislature  to  overthrow  the  foundation  of  all  society. 
Never  before  has  it  been  necessary  for  any  reviewer  of  par- 
liamentary proceedings  to  defend  the  first  principle  of  our 
social  system  against  the  denial  and  accusation  of  one  branch 
of  the  Legislature  itself!  The  admission  of  the  principle  of 
Serjeant  Talfourd^s  immoral  Bill  by  the  House  of  the  peo- 
ple's representatives,  the  great  initiative  branch  of  the  Le- 
gislature of  England,  is  a  fact  unparalleled  in  tlie  history 
of  English  Icgiislation.  If  then,  in  defending  this  principle 
against  an  attack  from  such  a  quarter*  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  enter  into  long  and  minute  details  in  support  of  our 
position,  let  it  be  remembered  that  we  have  had  to  treat  of 
the  relation  of  the  sexes  and  of  the  paternal  right, — the  two 
deepest,  most  complicated,  and  most  important  questions  of 
society ;  questions,  upon  the  decision  of  which  not  only  the 
legislation  and  well-being  of  this,  but  of  ever}'  other  country 
must  dejjend.  Let  it  be  remembered  also  that  we  have 
been  forced  to  come  forward  at  the  last  moment,  when  the 
destructive  Bill  had  already  passed  the  Commons,  and  then, 
notwithstanding  the  heavy  pressure  of  time,  to  treat  of  this 
difficult  subject,  to  analyse  and  lay  bai*e  the  unprinciple  of 
the  Bill,  because  no  one  else  has. 

During  the  passage  of  this  measure  through  the  lower 
House, not  one  member*  exposed  it  on  it«  broad  and  general 

^  Of  ftll  the  members  who  oppoied  it,  Sir  E.  Sugden  wu far  the  most  eloquent  and 
detcnniaed  lo  bis  op|io$itiou.  Tlic  other  few  were  ftfeurt*  Shdw^  Goulbuni,  Tin- 
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ground;  not  one  Newspaper^  not  one  Review*,  devoted  a idogle 
column  of  its  piigesto  expose  its  unprinciple.  Not  one  man 
in  all  England  has  had  the  virtue,  or  the  courage,  or  the 
knowledge,  to  expose  the  depth  of  the  falsity  of  the  most  im- 
moral and  unconstitutional  law  that  was  ever  attempted  to  be 
carried  through  the  Parhament  of  this  country. 

Against  the  silence  of  the  people,  and  the  decision  of  their 
representatives,  we  have  had  to  stand  up  alone.  And  if  then 
we  have  demanded  our  readers'  attention  longer  and  more 
severely  than  usual,  this  is  our  true  and  sufficient  excuse. 
And  if,  so  standing,  and  against  such  enemies,  we  have  ex- 
pressed ourselves  throughout  in  the  strong  and  earnest  bin* 
guage  of  a  just  indignation,  let  it  be  remembered  also  wliat 
a  c^use  we  have  had  in  hand,  what  noble  clients  to  defend  1 
We  have  had  to  defend  one  of  the  most  sacred  truths  of  God ; 
we  have  had  to  defend  the  most  important  interests  of  man ; 
we  have  had  to  defend  the  rights  of  husbands  and  fathers ;  we 
have  had  to  defend  the  honour  of  virtuous  \a  ives  and  mothers; 
we  have  had  to  defend  the  well-being  and  raoi-al  education  of 
our  children ;  lastly,  we  have  had  to  defend  the  justice  and 
majesty  of  the  old  Common  Law  of  England,  the  wisdom  and 
honour  of  our  forefathers !  And,  after  all,  the  only  weapons 
that  our  opponents  have  been  able  to  bring  against  us  in  sup- 
port of  their  Bill,  are  a  Pamphlet  full  of  falsehoods,  and  three 
trumpery  speeches  of  exaggerated  sentimentidlty-  These  are 
the  means — at  least  the  overt  ones — ^by  which  this  measure 
has  obtained  the  assent  of  the  House  of  Commons  I  and  these^ 
together  perhaps  with  the  assistance  of  the  Ministerial  influ- 
ence of  Lord  Melbourne  and  the  Fabian  policy  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  who  keeps  putting  off  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 

crcd,  Langdale,  wid  Mr.VTarhunoii^ — who  did  it,  very  rujcH  to  bi«  honour,  witli  itin 

conidoiisnras,iLt  the  fi&nie  time.'u  tiesftid,  that  It  wd«  iiMi  i\u 

poncntsto  this  Bill  out  of  a  botue  of  G56 !  W>  think  it  \\\  lit 

in  afcer-tiines  upon  Sir  R.  Peel,  Sir  W.  Follett,  and  otlier^  lo 

themselves  on  the  title,  too  often  Ijoirowcd  and  iU-ninri^  r»t 

on  such  t  dettnictivc  Bill  m  tliis  bciog  curried  through  n  .       i^f 

had  riot  one  ^ord  to  sav  against  it,  hut  they  would  not  even  Uke  the  trouhle  to 
give  to  it  ihe  opposition  of  their  vote, 

•  We  speak  here  of                         "          '  ■       '         "    '  "'                     ,  v. 

pccted  daily  to  rfjul  ev-  ,« 

hM*k<Nl  at  ni:*''     '  •♦  IH 

has  been  cni 

thank  them  for  thtif  i»ervici^. 
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{Jour  times  already  it  has  been  put  off ! ! )  until  the  bishops 
may  have  gone  to  their  dioceses,  the  other  lords  to  their 
country-seats,  and  the  House  be  conveniently  disposed  to  let 
the  principle  of  the  measure  be  accepted) : — these  are  the 
means  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  get  it  smuggled  through  the 
House  of  Lords. 

This  is  the  way  to  get  such  a  Bill  passed;  but  we  trust, 
after  the  exposiu*e  we  have  here  given,  it  will  be  in  vain.  A 
strange  portent  indeed  would  it  be,  when  the  eyes  of  the 
people  are  opened,  to  see  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  and  Tory 
parties  conspiring,  even  in  theory,  to  destroy  the  life  of  the 
family !  We  say  to  that  branch  of  the  legislature.  If  you  admit 
the  principle,  you  will  be  assisting  the  advocates,  not  of  re- 
form, but  of  deformation  and  immorality.  We  say  to  it, — ^^  In- 
cedis  per  ignes  suppositos  cineri  doloso."  Under  the  scoriae 
and  indurated  lava  that  seem  aU  so  smooth  and  quiet,  the 
volcanic  principle  is  still  at  work.  The  minds  of  many  weU- 
meaning  persons,  supporters  of  the  Bill,  have  not  as  yet 
been  awakened  to  a  perception  of  its  real  tendency,  and 
this  is  why  we  have  been  obliged  to  go  to  some  length,  and 
to  enter  into  a  minute  analysis  of  details,  because  hitherto  it 
has  not  been  done.  In  truth,  the  evils  resulting  from  it  are 
not  at  first  sight  obvious,  just  as  the  ramifications  of  the  worst 
kind  of  cancer  lie  not  on  the  surface,  skin-deep,  but  extend, 
with  their  poisonous  roots,  throughout  the  whole  body. 
So  is  it  with  this  Bill.  But  we  have  now  dissected  it, 
and  exposed,  with  arguments  which  we  affirm  to  be  unan- 
swerable, its  hideous  immorality.  Until,  therefore,  these  ar- 
guments be  answered,  no  member  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
who  has  any  regard  for  morality,  can  give  his  consent  to 
the  enactment  of  such  a  Bill ;  can  admit  such  a  Bill  to  pass 
on  a  single  stage  further  in  its  progress  through  a  Chris- 
tian parliament.  We  are  confident  that  the  Lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  the  appointed  conservators  of  the  public  mo- 
rality, will  not  fail  on  this  important  occasion  to  do  their 
duty :  for  henceforth,  whatever  the  House  of  Commons  may 
plead,  at  aU  events  the  Lords  have  been  warned  of  the  dan- 
ger. If  ever  there  was  a  dangerous  and  revolutionary  mea- 
sure, this  Custody  of  Infants'  Bill  is  one ;  not  the  less  dan- 
gerous, because  the  danger  has  been  cunningly  veiled  under 
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clauses^  in  appearance  intended  to  be  a  safeguard  to  the  pub- 
lie  morals,  but  which  in  reality  are  just  tlic  contrary.  A  house 
may  be  blown  up  not  the  leas  certainly  because  tlie  train  i» 
laid  IE  a  crooked  instead  of  in  a  straight  line* 

We  ask  the  Peers  to  lay  thtir  hands  on  their  '  md 

say  if  they  think  that  this  is  just  the  right  time  for  m  ^  (he 

laws  which  tend  to  uphold  tlie  integrity  of  domestic  life.  We 
ask  them  if  they  think  there  is  such  an  extraordinary  surplus 
of  njigcHc  virtue  at  this  moment,  that  mai-ricd  people  need  no 
longer  be  kept  by  law  under  reatmint.  We  ask  them  to  con- 
sider whether  the  notions  about  the  maiTiaj^e  union  in  thcupper 
classes  of  society  are  not  already  sufficiently  lax ;  whether  mar- 
riage has  not  become  a  matter  of  mere  speculation, — a  thing 
of  the  money  market — where  people  say,  Oh  1  she  has  10,(HX)^ 
a  year j^ — as  brokers  quote  the  prices  currents  how  completely 
the  virtuM  po$i  nummos  maxim  is  recognized ;  how  the  educa- 
tion of  daughters  is  fashioned,  so  that  they  may  best  sell  them* 
selves*.  We  ask  them  whether  even  in  theory  the  principle 
of  the  unity  of  the  parties  united  by  marriage  be  not  openly 
denied,  whether  certain  writers  arc  not  even  now  seeking  to 
get  recognised  that  of  the  wife's  separate  existence  f?  Wc 
askj  IS  there  no  intention  in  certain  mmnders  qf  the  present 
legislature  to  destroy  the  very  principle  of  the  marriage  law 
altogether,  and  to  set  up  in  its  stead  the  principle  of  the  sepa- 
rate existence  of  the  wife  as  if  she  were  a/emme  sole  f*  X    We 


*  Wr  mice  bcai^  An  aiul)A£&ai1reBs  itv  at  n  bull  to  her  cUughtor,  a  \ttytt\y  girl  of 
lixti-ciu — "*'  '  1o  not  (knee  with  any  marrieil men ! "  Thus ihi» siwcubtiont 
on  the  nui  •  on  even  in  the  mlast  of  society  and  ftmiitementi  atu]  ihu> 

"  vlrgo  dc  [_  .  ilitfttur  ungiii." 

t  If  any  one  donht  thit  let  him  readonly  the  following  rjctnicts  from  tb«  pain- 
nh\H  Ml  often  cited,   •'  The  only  new  prlndpTr  nought"  (l>y  this  lUll)  **  to  fx?  nta- 


miMhoil  is  that  jiome  recognition  and 
moMuTS  !^e}turat4i  exiitencc*"  u.  7,  Riu 
:  K  '■■■■'-  thisJetVim  rea 

ff'ui  .dhy  Mr,  Lynch 

lion^  L"  he  printed,  21&1  1  . 

\tm%: — **  A  Will  to  enahlo  married  woiucn,  r 
pA5%  ihrif  inirrcsti  in  rhatt«k  jienonal  r**  a)i<l 
'  '  hi*  title  h  a  false  one ;  for  by  lUu^l  if 

arc  to  be  entitled  to  do  this  %rithtmt 

lnHiin  :        r  '  -  'MP  S|l«?cimil        ' 

rnfithng  \'>  ive    hcffifi 

rtfect  iif  It  I  <*  :iH  III   (I 

viit*  to  get  the  iiili  iiiiwurd-  i 

Uc  attention  to  it  I  W«a»li,  mx\ 

id  tliit  **  DUl  to  tmhh  murind  vniiuui,  vvuh  tiic  cutuuub  uf  ihcU  ku»Uaad«,  (u  paii 


erit  ttmy  ntAo  he  iiuulo  o^  liifl 
•tiun. 
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refer  them  to  the  sensual  state  of  literature ;  we  desire  them 
to  ask  their  booksellers  and  publishers  what  class  of  works 

• 
their  interests  in  chattels  personal  ?''  For  ourselves,  had  we  not  been  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  daily  "  the  Votes  and  Proceedings  "  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, — ^and 
how  few  persons  in  the  country  are  so  I  had  we  not  moreover  been  paying  especial 
attention  to  the  present  state  of  legisUtion  on  subjects  affecting  the  rdation  of  the 
Mxes, — had  we  not,  when  we  saw  for  the  first  time,  in  the  middle  of  May  last, 
the  **  Married  Women's  Bill  **  appointed  for  the  second  reading,  taken  the  trouble 
to  send  down  to  the  House  for  the  Bill,  and  read  it,  we  could  never,  from  that  title, 
have  had  the  slightest  conception  of  what  was  the  object  of  the  Bill.  Having  been 
for  some  months  out  of  town,  we  should  never  even  have  heard  of  the  Bill  at  alL 
How  should  we  ?  Has  any  of  the  public  journals  taken  the  smallest  notice  of  it  ?  No. 
How  should  they  ?  What  is  there  in  tbat  title  to  attract  any  notice  at  all  ?  It  is 
merely  an  assertion  of  the  old  principle  of  the  law  as  it  stands  at  present ;  and  any 
one  upon  hearing  it  would  imagine  that  the  Bill  was  one  merely  regulatingsome  small 
unimportant  le^  technicalities  in  tbe  transfer  of  property :  just  as  many  persons, 
to  our  knowledge,  imagined  that  the  arrangement  of  some  unimportant  legal  tech- 
nicalities was  the  sole  object  of  the  Custody  of  Infants'  Bill, — that  it  was  a  Bill 
only  for  lawyers  to  look  at,  and  of  no  general  interest  to  the  pubhc  at  large  1  The 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  their  shame, — (for  as  Cicero  and  Blackstone  have  well 
observed,  it  is  a  shame  for  a  man,  pretending  to  be  a  legislator,  not  to  have  stu- 
died and  not  to  know  the  laws  of  his  country,) — the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  their 
shame,  and  the  people  to  their  sorrow,  are  by  far  too  much  lawyer-ridden.  When  an 
immoral  Bill  is  to  lie  jobbed  through  the  House,  it  is  undertaken  by  a  lawyer  of  di- 
stinguished legal  abilities,  who  comes  forward  and  imposes  on  the  credulity  of  his  ig- 
norant fellow  senators,  his  0¥m  legal  and  therefore  irresistible  importance,  by  telling 
them,  as  Serjeant  Talfourd  did,  that  ho  believes  that  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
happily  ignorant  of  the  law,  in  question, — ^perhaps  have  never  heard  of  it.  And  then 
the  great  Serjeant  or  Master  in  Chancery  lays  down  the  law  for  them ;  and  the  audi- 
ence of  illegal  members,  pious  members,  mercantile  members,  literary  members, 
polite  members,  county  members  of  the  lower  house,  and  not  unfrequently  the  lords 
and  bishops  of  the  upper,  swallow  down  quietly  his  law  as  if  it  were  all  gospel.  But 
we  trust  from  this  exposure  that  the  people  will  be  led  to  open  their  eyes  to  these 
things,  to  look  to  the  law,  and  to  the  testimony  of  the  lawj-ers  themselves, — to 
watch  more  severely  the  conduct  of  their  representatives,  and  to  reprobate  and 
punish  all  such  malpractices.  The  following  are  two  of  the  clauses  of  this  "  Mar- 
ried Women's  Bill." 

"  9.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted.  That  if  any  husband  shall,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  a  lunatic,  idiot,  or  of  unsound  mind,  and  whether  he  shall  have 
been  found  sucli  by  inquisition  or  not,  or  shall  from  any  other  cause  be  incapable 
of  executing  a  deed,  or  if  his  residence  shall  not  be  known,  or  he  shall  be  in  prison, 
or  shall  be  living  apart  from  his  wife  either  by  mutual  consent  or  by  sentence  of 
divorce,  or  in  consequence  of  his  being  transported  beyond  the  seas,  or  from  any 
other  cause  whatsoever,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  West- 
minster, and  for  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Dublin,  respectively,  or  either  of 
such  coiu*ts,  by  an  order  to  be  made  in  a  summary  way,  upon  the  application  of 
the  wife,  and  upon  such  evidence  as  to  the  Court  to  which  such  application  shall 
be  made  shall  seem  meet,  to  dispense  with  the  concurrence  of  the  husband  in  any 
cafte  in  which  his  concurrence  is  required  by  this  Act  or  otherwise :  and  aU  acta 
and  deeds  to  be  done,  executed,  or  made  by  the  wife  in  pursuance  of  such  order 
in  regard  to  any  chattels  personal,  shall  be  done,  executed,  or  made  by  her  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  she  were  afemme  sole,  and  when  done,  executed,  or  made  by 
her,  shall  (but  i^ithout  prejudice*  to  the  rights  of  the  husband  as  then  existing 


•  This  is  another  specimen  of  the  black-and-white  system  of  legislation  we  have 
before  exposed,  where  one  of  your  blow-hot-and-cold  legislators  takes  away  from 

2  c  2 
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are  the  most  profitable  to  publish, — have  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  readers;  we  ask  them  to  consider  what  sort  of  prind- 

mdcpcndetttly  of  this  Act,)  he  iu  good  and  valid  as  they  would  Kaire  lieen  if  llw 
huBhand  had  concurred. 

'*  10,  And  be  it  cnaoted,  Tljat  in  the  construction  of  this  Act  (except  where  the 
DUtiiTe  of  the  provision  shall  exclude  such  eousiniction),  the  wonis  "  ctLttleli 
personal*'  ehoil  extend  to  all  choaes  in  action,  as  well  le^  &a  eqiiitahle,  and  all 
other  personal  property  of  even' description,  (except  monej'  subject  lobe  invested 
ID  purchase  of  any  manors,  advow&ons,  rectories,  messuages,  lands^  teneiuenCi, 
tithes,  rents^  or  hereditaments^  for  whicli  pro\ision  is  already  made  by  the  before- 
mentioned  Acts  of  Parliament  respectively,  and  also  excei)t  tenns  for  yeara,)  and 
whether  in  possession^  reversion,  remainder  or  contingencyT  and  wheresoerer  the 
same  may  be,  and  any  undivided  share  thereof;  and  the  word?*  "^'■*'>^***»  in 
c1\alteU  personal "  shall  extend  to  an  estate  at  law  oa  well  as  iu  eq-  '  a 

married  woman's  eiiuity  for  a  settlement  out  of  her  equitable  ehove^  i  iind 

to  any  ri^ht,  title,  cliarge,  lien,  tncumhr&nce,  elajro  or  demand,  at  well  at  Law  a« 
in  equity,  whether  present  or  vested,  or  future  or  contingent  in,  to,  n\H\n,  oragiinit 
any  chattels  personal ;  and  every  word  importing  the  *ii .  i  ]>er  only  shall 

extend  and  he  applied  to  several  per»otis  or  tilings,  as  W'  r$on  or  thing; 

and  every  word  importing  the  plural  number  only,  fihall  i  vl<.  nu  .lh  J  be  applied  to 
one  person  or  thing,  as  well  as  (several  persona  or  thing?.'^ 

What  think  you  of  all  this,  good  people  ?  Read  that  Babylonish  passafe  again 
about  the  confusion  of  numben*  "  Every  word  importing  the  singular  number 
only  *'  to  mean  the  plural !  and  **  every  word  importing  the  plural  number  onljf  "  lo 
mean  the  singular ! !  U  not  this  a  queer  sort  of  legislation  ?  And  then  read  a^n 
attentively  that  extension  of  meaning  given  to  the  word  **  chattels  personal,"  and 

*'  interesit  in  chattels  personal/'  so  as  to  make  the  married  wnrr -    -...j... ...... 1,-^1 

of  her  husband  as  possible.     And  consider  well  aUo  those  cor  nd 

constitutional  doctrines,  about  imimsonmeitt,  separation,  mik  .  a*- 

numed  lunacy,  whether  the  man  *'  shall  have  been  found  such  by  iuquisiiioii  or 
not/'  &c.  &c.  &c.  at  the  beginning  of  the  9th  Clause ;  all  of  wliich  henceforth, 
had  this  Bill  paaaed,  were  to  have  been  so  many  good  and  juBt  grounds  for  ile- 


you  an  exibting  rights  and  then  introduces  a  few  consolatory  words  to  asttire  jw. 

that  itii  to  be  done  *'  without  prejudice  to  the  right"  you  had  before  *•  indq>ei»d« 

eutly  of  this  Act/* — the  very  Act  wliich  is  taking  it  away  I     Marvellont  ii  the 

gullibility  and  patience  of  John  Bull  t     By  the  way,  what' an  odd  coincidence  b 

it.  that  this  '*  Married  Women's  Bill,"  by  which  liutibaudi  arc  to  be  deprived  of 

the  right  over  the  management  of  the  personal  chattels  of  their  separoted  wives, 

is  ordered  by  the  honourable  House  to  be  printed  on  tlir  ■    -■     ■-      .'- -  as  ♦•The 

Custody  of  in&nti'  Bill,''  by  which  fathers  arc  to  be  dcj'  ,,vcr  th<s 

management  of  their  cJiildrcn,  on  account  of  these  -  ,  »!    Did 

Messrs.  Lynch  and  Talfourd,  the  two  honourable  fromers  of  tlioc   Uills,  eon- 

sjftfe  to^»?ther  fo  make  separations  the  fashion  amongst  women?  Observe  how 

would  Mmt  each  other,  like  partners  m  a  game.     If  • 

luonabic  and  nm  her  husbarid  into  debt,  slie  may  get  liin 

in  to  live  ubrtjad.     By  the  fonner  Bill    *      '^- -*  '  '^ip- 

r  her  own  personal  propcrt),  and  by  1  utt 

I  iL     Or  again,  if  she  chooses  to  Itc  fa>li  itj-r 

way,  and  to  separate  from  her  marital  tyrant ;  by  tlie  latter    Bill  she  may  gtt 

arce**  to  her  rhildren,  or  eUn*  ^et  her  ho'Oiirintl  Hopped  >ip  in  dMretse,  not  fmly 

-  ■         :  .       '  rut. 


..f 

tu  be  gvC  ihruugh  ike  iiouvc,  if  pgaoiUk^  qtuic  qmoUy,  as  m  ihegatoc  til— wkivt  j 
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pies  are  being  instilled  into  the  minds  of  English  women  by 
the  perusal  of  such  fashionable  French  novels  as  those  of 

piiving  a  man  of  his  marital  (as  Serjeant  Talfoord  intends  to  deprive  him  of  his 
paternal)  rights !  And  here  let  the  people  consider  well,  we  say,  if  such  Bills, 
thus  provisoed,  were  to  pass  and  be  put  into  operation,  what  would  be  their  prac- 
tical and  moral  effects ! 

These,  God  help  us !  are  the  sort  of  laws  now  made  for  us,  and  we  must  obey  them ! 
One  would  think  from  these  two  clauses,  taken  in  their  connection  together,  that 
honourable  members  wish  to  gull  the  people  of  England,  not  only  out  of  their 
oldest  laws  and  rights,  but  out  of  their  very  senses  and  language !  Mr.  Lynch 
may  perhaps  be  one  of  the  gallant  and  sentimental  members  who  desire  to  win  the 
title  of  female  "emancipators ;"  if  so,  after  the  ejspasethAt  this  honourable  title 
may  perhaps  soon  have,  let  him  wear  it !  Mr.  Lynch,  during  the  discussion  of  that 
other  female  emancipation-bill  brought  in  by  his  learned  colleague  Mr.  Serjeant 
Talfourd,  asked  him  if  it  could  not  be  extended  also  to  Ireland  ?  Sir.  Lynch  seems 
fond  of  extensions.  But  one  thing  we  must  beg  to  impress  on  him ;  that  if  he 
and  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  persist  in  their  attempts  to  destroy  the  fiindamental 
principle  upon  which  our  old  English  laws  and  rights  respecting  the  sexes  have 
been  established — to  substitute  for  it  their  despotic  order  of  justice  **  to  be  made 
in  a  summary  way ;" — ^in  a  word,  to  set  up  their  XyncA-law  in  its  stead, — when 
they  have  thoroughly  confounded  the  understanding,  and  demoralized  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  people  by  such  Acts  of  Parliament  as  these  two  we  have  exposed, 
when  they  have  thoroughly  destroyed  the  marriage-tie  and  let  loose  the  passions 
of  the  populace, — they  may  perhaps  themselves  become  the  first  victims  of  their 
own  ZyncA-law.  Is  this  impossible  ?  Has  it  never  yet  occurred  ?  We  recommend 
them  and  their  compeer,  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley,  to  call  to  mind  a  few  scenes  of 
the  French  revolution,  and  of  the  distinguished  parliamentary  career  that  certain 
emancipated  women,  certain  law>'ers  and  gentlemen,  their  friends,  had  in 
that  revolution ;  and  then  to  ask  themselves,  or  rather  to  ask  any  writer  of  com- 
mon sense  and  veracity  who  has  recorded  the  details  of  the  history  of  that  event- 
ful period,  whether  the  degraded  and  licentious  state  of  pubhc  morals  by  the 
common  \iolation  of  marriage,  the  destruction  of  the  old  domestic  laws,  and  the 
propagation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sexual  equality  in  Prance,  had  nothing  to  do 
in  the  production  of  those  horrible  excesses  ?  What  else  was  the  cause  of  the 
difference  between  the  revolution  in  that  country  and  in  ours  ? — or  again,  as  the 
eloquent  Channing  has  so  well  remarked,  between  the  French  revolution  and  the 
American  ?  In  the  one  country,  the  mass  of  the  population,  especially  of  the  fe- 
male population,  was  demoralized  ;  and  in  the  other  countries,  it  was  not :  for 
truly  it  has  been  said,  "  Lea  hommes  font  le»  his,  et  les/emmes  font  les  maeurs ;" 
though  the  writer  forgot  to  add,  that  the  nature  of  the  Uws  made  by  men  has  a 
direct  and  most  influential  effect,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  upon  the  manners 
made  by  women. 

However,  to  return  to  these  BUls,  from  which  we  are  but  too  happy  to  be 
able  to  escape  even  for  a  moment,  bad  as  Mr.  Lynches  Married  Women's  Bill 
is,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  bye-law  destructive  of  a  fundamental  principle  of  so- 
ciety, it  is  not  half  so  bad  as  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd's  Custody  of  Infants'  Bill, 
because  its  destructive  effects  are  not  half  so  great.  The  former  Bill  has  intro- 
duced one  great  check  against  the  abuse  of  *•  the  order," — that  it  is  to  be  made 
in  open  Court  publicly ;  the  latter  has  introduced  none  at  all,  for  by  it  "  the 
order"  may  be  made  by  a  Judge  in  his  private  chambers.  The  former,  at  all  events, 
only  affects  the  subordinate  consideration  of  the  property  of  the  family ;  this  latter 
destroys,  practically,  the  great  fundamental  law  of  the  whole  family  itself ,  the  law 
of  the  paternal  right :  and  this  probably  is  the  cause  why  that  was  rejected  and 
this  received :  for,  to  the  shame  of  our  old  English  manhood  it  must  be  spoken, 
legislation  now-a-daysis  durected  rather  to  uphold  the  rights  of  property  than  the 
rights  of  the  Person.  The  property  is  everything,  the  Person  nothing.  When  a 
Bill  is  brought  in  to  take  away  their  power  over  their  vrives'  personal /^rcgverty, 
then  these  honourable,  gallant,  and  liberal  members  can  prevent  it  from  paasing : 
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Messrs.  de  Balzac^  Paul  de  Kock^  Eugene  Sue^  &c.  we  a«k 
them  to  look  at  the  state  of  married  life  among  the  aristocracy 
of  this  country  as  described  by  those  who  have  lived  in  it* : 
we  refer  them  to  the  facts  which  every  now  and  then  come 
out  at  a  trial  or  elsewhere  of  the  practices  and  the  ques- 
tions now  on  the  tapis,  to  the  doubts  which  agitate  men's 
minds  on  great  points  of  principle^  to  the  dishonest  shufflings 
and  trucklings  of  party  politicians ;  to  the  infamous  examples 
of  public  men  and  public  authorities^  turning  round  (not  only 
in  the  warmth  of  youth,  but  even  the  coolness  of  old  age,)  to 
deny  the  principles  which  they  had  been  advocating  all  their 
lives,  and  still  having  honour,  and  still  having  success :  we 
ask  them  whether  the  administration  of  the  country  is  not 
conducted  rather  by  the  discords  of  parties  than  their  union 
in  any  great  national  feeling :  we  ask  them  whether  those  re- 
markable words  of  Tacitus  may  not  be  applied  to  many  of  the 
public  characters  of  this  time,  and  to  some  of  the  advocates 
of  this  measure, — ^^  Falso  libertatis  vocabulum  obtendi  ab  iis, 
qui  privatim  degeneres,  in  publicum  exitiosi,  nihil  spei  nisi 
per  discordias  (and,  we  may  add,  vel  socordiam^  habeantf-'^ 
We  ask  them  to  look  at  these  things  as  a  proof  of  the  state 
of  society  among  the  upper  classes;  and  with  respect  to 
the  immoral  state  of  the  lower,  we  refer  them  to  the  statistical 
reports  of  the  increase  of  crime ;  to  the  evidence  given  before 
their  own  committees  of  the  horrors  of  the  criminal  colonies ; 
to  the  existence  of  such  things  as  gin-palaces, — evidence  which 
their  own  eyes  might  furnish  ;  of  the  horrible  doctrines  circu- 
lated in  works  expressly  made  cheap  for  the  use  of  the  popu- 
lace.    Let  them  consider  in  short,  the  general  profligacy  in 


when  a  Bill  is  brought  in  to  take  away  from  them  their  sacred  paternal  right,  the 
sole  power  they  possess  of  keeping  their  families  in  order,  and  of  educating  their 
children  morally, — they  care  nothing  about  it,  but  admit  the  principle  tacitly,  and 
pass  the  Bill  !)y  a  large  majority  openly !  as  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd's  friend  the 
Examiner  says,  chuckUngly,  "  by  a  majority  of  four  to  one  "  !  That  writer  writes, 
with  his  usual  whiggish  honesty,  "  We  hope  that  the  Bill  which,  though  at  first 
coldly  received,"  (witness  the  opposition  made  to  it !)  "  was,  qfttr  it  had  been  ex- 
plained^'  (we  have  seen  how  far  it  had  been  explained  !)  "  and  undentoody*  (and 
how  far  understood  !) "  in  the  House  of  Commons,  carried  by  a  majority  of  four  to 
one,  w^ill  have  the  same  success  in  the  House  of  Lords." 

*  See,  for  instance,  the  Diary  of  Lady  C.  Bury,  the  Countess  of  Blessington's 
"  Victims  of  Society,"  the  "  Curious  Customs  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,"  in  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  C.  Norton's  **  Coquette,"  &c.  &c. 
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the  life  of  the  two  extremes  of  society ;  and  then  we  ask  them 
once  more  whether  they  think  that  this  is  the  moment  to  relax 
still  more  the  marriage  tie^  by  giving  their  sanction  to  such 
an  immoral  Act  as  that  of  Serjeant  Talfonrd  ?  to  that^  of  which 
we  may  say  in  the  words  of  Hamlet  to  his  adulterous  mother^ 
that  it  is 

"  such  an  act 

That  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty. 

Calls  virtue  hypocrite^ 

makes  marriage  vows 

As  false  as  dicers'  oaths." 

We  say  to  them :  If  you  will  help  to  whitewash  vice,  to  let 
immoral  wives  take  the  benefit  of  this  Act,  and  thus  become 
with  impunity  the  fraudulent  bankrupts  of  conjugal  virtue ;  if 
you  will  put  vice  and  virtue  on  the  same  level,  you  can  do  it  5 
but  be  assured  you  cannot  do  it  with  impunity.  You  and 
your  posterity  would  rue  the  day  that  such  a  law  was  passed  ^ 
and  it  would  not  be  long  before  many  of  you,  in  your  own 
families,  would  feel  its  operation.  If  vice  can  properly  be 
compared  to  anything,  it  is  to  an  infectious  influenza :  it  glides 
from  family  to  family,  and  no  one  can  tell  how,  till  at  last 
tiie  very  atmosphere  of  society  becomes  infected,  and  the  dis- 
order so  common,  that  people  joke  when  they  get  it,  and 
8ay,"Yes,I  am  in  the  fashion;  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat!'*  But 
though,  by  the  policy  we  have  before  alluded  to,  and  the  neg- 
lect of  their  duty,  this  Bill  should  even  pass  the  House  of  Lords, 
still  we  should  not  despair  of  its  final  defeat.  There  is  still 
the  heart  and  moral  sense  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
England  to  look  to,  and  to  them  we  should  appeal.  After 
this  exposure  of  the  abominable  immoraUty  of  this  Bill,  we 
are  convinced  they  would  never  allow  it  to  pass.  God  and 
the  people  of  England  defend,  that,  in  the  second  year  of 
the  reign  of  our  gracious  and  noble  sovereign  lady,  our 
virgin  Queen,  the  fountain  of  justice  and  honour,  such  a 
Bill  should  ever  be  sent  up  to  her,  from  an  Enghsh  Par- 
liament, for^her  assent.  We  say  that,  afler  the  exposure  of 
its  abominable  immorality,  the  minister  himself,  anxious  as 
he  may  be  to  gratify  his  particular  firiends  and  supporters, 
and  poco^curarUe  and  ruthless  as  he  may  be  of  moral  con- 
sequences,— Lord  Melbourne  himself  dare  not  advise  the 
Queen  to  give  her  assent  to  such  a  Bill. 
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We  desire  to  see  all  abuses  reformed,  to  see  both  sexes 
completely  protected,  to  see  both  of  them  freed  from  every 
imnecessaiy  restraint.  Wc  Avill  go  as  far  in  reform  as  any  man 
livingj  pro^^ded  oidy  that  it  be  rational ;  but  until  that  be 
showily  not  a  single  step*  We  will  never  give  our  consent  to 
a  measm'e  which  would  remove  some  evils  only  by  intro- 
duciug  others  far  more  numerous  and  worse*  Had  Serjeant 
TaUburd  come  forward  to  propose  a  just  wholesome  law, 
(i.e.  a  law  w4ioae  action  is  duly  defined)  so  as  to  protect  women 
really  requiring  protection,  without  injuring  or  demoralizing 
others^  instead  of  our  opposition  he  should  have  had  our  cor- 
dial support.  Such  a  measure  we  had  ourselves  in  contem- 
plation, and  we  can  only  regret  that  we  are  prevented,  by  the 
extreme  length  of  tliis  article,  from  stating  in  what  way  all 
these  grievances  might  be  removed.  Under  our  measure, 
neither  Mrs.  Greenhill^Sj  nor  anyone  of  those  few  anomalous 
cases  which  have  been  referred  to  in  the  discussion  of  this 
subject,  woidd  probably  have  ever  taken  place ;  or  if  they  had, 
could  have  remained  without  the  fidlest  redress. 

But  though  we  regret  that  we  cannot  now  enter  upon  this 
subject,  we  do  so  less  than  we  should  otherwise  have  done, 
had  we  not  at  all  events  been  preparing  the  way  for  wholesome 
legislation  by  ridding  the  cuuntrj^  of  the  pernicious  measure 
which  woidd,  if  passed,  (by  the  demoralization  it  w'ould  have 
occasioned,)  have  been  the  worst  hindrance  to  any  true  reform. 
Add  to  this,  that  unless  we  are  not  much  deceived  in  the  signs 
of  the  times,  a  demand  for  a  revision  of  the  laws  relating  to 
marriage  is  not  far  distant,  and  then  the  country  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  entering  fairly  upon  the  question :  for,  to  use 
again  the  thoughtful  expression  of  our  great  countiyman,  the 
conjugal  and  parental  relations  are  all  "  a  modification  of  one 
natme";  they  belong  really  and  ti-uly  to  one  subject,  and 
caimot  properly  be  considered  separate.  Of  all  tilings,  piece- 
meal alterations  and  patchwork  measures  are  tlie  most  useless 
and  injuriotis. 

That  a  revision  of  the  laws  relating  to  marriage  aod  iht 
domestic  life  shoidd  take  place,  and  those  changes  be  intro* 
duced  w^hich  may  remedy  the  great  e\il8  still  existing  there,  wc 
think  on  all  accounts  to  be  most  desirable.  The  sooner 
mens'  minds  are  led  to  consider  this  important  subject  and 
to  prepare  for  the  necessoiy  change,  the  better.  But  whenever 
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this  revision  does  take  place^  we  trust  that  it  will  be  done 
not  until  after  the  maturest  and  most  serious  deliberation. 
We  trust  that  the  legislature  will  remember,  that  in  making 
these  laws  for  the  family  they  are  deciding  upon  the  whole 
life  and  moral  being  and  happiness  of  the  state.  We  trust, 
therefore,  that  they  will  not,  by  any  over-hasty,  foolish,  tu- 
multuary Bill,  such  as  this  that  Serjeant  Talfourd  has  endea- 
voured to  introduce. — to  remedy  a  few  private  evils,  destroy 
the  great  pubUc  good.  We  trust,  that  if  they  do  propose  to 
destroy,  they  will  at  all  events  know  beforehand  how  far  and 
how  much  of  the  social  fabric  they  themselves  intend  to  have 
destroyed, — how  great  is  the  destructive  power  of  the  mea- 
sure they  wish  to  apply ;  and  then  to  apply  it  with  care  and 
foresight,  that  its  eflFects  may  be  beneficial  and  safe. 

Lastly,  to  the  present  and  to  every  fixture  Parliament 
of  England,  we  say  this :  Whatever  changes  you  may  see 
good  to  introduce,  at  all  events,  unless  you  are  prepared  fblr 
a  complete  social  revolution,  unless  you  intend  to  overthrow 
the  whole  of  your  social  system  funditUsy  do  not  unnecessa- 
rily tamper  with,  or  in  any  degree  weaken,  the  law  of  the  pa- 
ternal power ;  for  that  is  its  very  foundation-stone. 

We  are  convinced,  that  if  that  be  broken  into  pieces,  or 
removed  fi*om  its  place,  the  most  terrible  and  irreparable 
downfall  of  the  constitution  Would  inevitably  ensue ;  that  the 
most  horrible  destruction  of  private  virtue  and  pubUc  princi- 
ple and  social  happiness  would  be  its  inevitable  consequence. 

And  with  this  solemn  conviction  in  our  own  hearts,  and 
warning  to  those  of  our  readers,  we  shall  conclude  in  the 
words  of  that  illustrious  and  eloquent  Roman,  who,  for  his 
labours  in  the  exposure  and  discomfitm^  of  a  base  revolution- 
ary attempt  to  subvert  the  Uberties  of  his  country,  was  not 
unworthily  honoured  by  his  countrymen  with  the  title  of  ^a- 
ter  patruB : — Injiu'e  not,  weaken  not,  destroy  not, — ^for  here 
to  weaken  is  to  destroy,— the  patria  potestas.  This  is  the 
firm  basis  of  all  your  institutions.  This  power,  at  home,  is  the 
source  of  all  yoiu*  power  abroad.  From  this  has  sprung  all 
that  you  now  possess  of  political  order  and  of  domestic  liberty, 
— of  that  Uberty,  without  which  all  other  liberty  is  but  an 
empty  name,  the  sounding  brass  of  party  demagogues,  or  the 
tinkling  cymbal  of  national  vanity. 
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Defend^-^efend  we  say  again,— for  now,  if  ever,  is  the  time 
ye  should  do  it, — ^fathers  and  fellow-countrymen,  defend  from 
every  encroachment  of  tyranny,  your  old  English  house-right 
of  freedom,  which  your  renowned  ancestors,  from  time  imme- 
morial, have  bequeathed  to  you  as  the  dearest  and  most  sacred 
heir-loom  of  your  constitution, — 'the  salus  populi  t — ^^  Hanc, 
retinete,  quasso,  Quirites,  quam  vobis,  tanquam  haereditatem, 
mqores  vestri  reliquerunt !  *  ^' 


Po8t$cr^t. 

We  have  read  an  article  in  the  Number  for  May  last  of  the 
Metropolitan  Magazine,  entitled  "  An  outline  of  the  Grie- 
vances of  Women,^^  which  shows  so  strikingly  how  needful 
and  well-timed,  in  the  present  state  of  public  principle,  were 
our  preceding  remarks  upon  the  relative  position  of  the  sexes, 
that  we  shall  here  communicate  it  to  our  readers.  Our  no- 
tice was  first  attracted  to  it  by  a  flaming  puff  preambulatory, 
inserted  for  several  days  in  the  public  journals ;  to  wit, — ^that 
the  article  was  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  talented  and 
amiable  of  her  sex,  who,  from  her  own  experience,  could  do 
full  justice  to  the  subject.  We  perused  it  therefore  with  the 
more  attention.    It  opens  thus : — 

*^  At  a  period  when  the  divine  right  of  kings  is  a  doctrine 
^^  no  longer  tenable ;  when  the  power  of  a  dominant  aristo- 
"  cracy  totters  to  its  foundation ;  when  an  imperious  priest- 
^^  hood  is  on  the  eve  of  losing  its  usurped  temporal  power ; 
"  and  when  the  right  of  the  people  to  civil  and  religious  li- 
**  berty  is  generally  recognised, — in  the  nineteenth  century, 
^^  and  in  one  of  the  most  civilized  countries  of  Europe, — half 
^^  the  population  is  still  enslaved  !  The  women  of  England, 
^^  — the  mothers,  wives  and  daughters  of  free-born  Britons, — 
"  are  still  forced  to  bend  under  a  yoke  more  galling  than  that 
"  of  the  negroes, — a  yoke  which  enthrals  the  mind." 

The  intended  conclusion  of  all  this  tit-bit  of  exaggerated 
rhetoric  is,  that  as  the  opinions  and  things  mentioned  above 
are  all  past,  or  fast  passing  away,  so  also  will  the  present  de- 

*  Cic  4  PhiL 
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grading  position,  and  ^^ slavery'^  (as  the  writer  teniis  it  afteiv 
wards,)  of  women  be  utterly  and  for  ever  abolished*  But 
with  all  due  deference,  we  humbly  conceive  that  the  logic  of 
the  fair  rhetorician  is  naught.  What !  could  not  she,  about 
whose  talents  so  much  has  been  said  by  her  publishers,  as 
if  she  were  to  be  turned  out  a  new  Bradamante,  armed  or 
denuded,  cap^a-pied^  to  run  a  joust  or  wrestle  with  any 
man, — nay,  with  the  whole  male  sex  one  after  another,  an 
they  choose,  in  proof  of  the  rights  and  capacity  of  women ; — 
coidd  not  this  bold  Bradamante  of  the  nineteenth  centiuy, 
who  ^^  fearlessly  denies  ^^  that  her  sex  are  at  all  inferior  in  abi- 
Uty, — and  doubtless  therefore,  as  their  self-constituted  cham- 
pion, and  foremost  woman  belligerent,  has  no  mean  opinion 
of  her  own  abilities ; — could  not  she,  with  all  her  talents,  per- 
ceive, what  is  perceptible  to  the  most  ordinary  mind  pos- 
sessing common  sense,  the  absurdity  of  reasoning  on  things 
entirely  disparate,  as  if  they  were  homogeneous  ?  The  so- 
called  divine  right  of  kings,  the  excessive  power  of  a  domi- 
nant aristocracy  and  of  an  imperious  priesthood,  has  been, 
or  \^ill  be,  sooner  or  later,  destroyed,  because  in  fact  it  never 
was  nor  is  of  divine  origin,  but  a  thing  of  mere  conventional 
assumption, — a  thing  that  may  or  may  not  be ;  that  varies 
more  or  less  in  every  country  of  the  globe,  according  to  the 
opinions  and  circumstances  of  its  inhabitants :  whereas,  if 
there  be  any  one  fact  in  the  world  which  is  invariable,  which 
is  of  divine  origin,  which  has  been  made  and  done  by  God 
himself,  it  is  the  constitution  of  the  sexes,  and  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  female  to  the  male.  Elevate  or  depress  the  con- 
dition of  them  both  as  much  as  you  will, — and  we  should 
be  delighted,  quite  as  much  as  our  fair  dissentient  can  be,  to 
see  them  elevated  infinite  degrees  above  what  they  now  are,— 
you  will  never  be  able  to  get  rid  of  the  relative  position  of 
each.  Neither  in  practice  nor  in  theory  can  you  get  rid  of 
this  great  law  of  the  sexual  relation.  We  ask  this  writer  to 
show  us  one  single  instance  of  any  country, — unless  it  be  one 
brutally  barbarous  or  fabulous ; — such  a  country,  in  short,  as 
that  where  dwell 

"  The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  wka9e  keatU 
Do  grmo  beneath  their  $houlderi,'* 

in  which  females  have  ever  been  admitted  to  a  perfect  equal* 
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ity  of  rights  and  powers  with  men.  We  affirm,  with  the 
greatest  legislators  of  all  ages,  that  such  powers,  if  granted  to 
them,  would  lead  directly  to  a  state  of  perpetual  anarchy,  and 
that  therefore  they  cannot  be  granted :  and  with  all  the  pro- 
foundest  metaphysicians  that  have  written  on  this  subject, 
we  affirm,  Ukewise,  that  women  do  not  possess  any  such  inhe- 
rent rights,  and  that  these  powers,  therefore,  ouffht  not  to  be 
granted. 

However,  the  fair  champion  careth  for  none  of  these  mat- 
ters. She  ynll  run  a-muck,  if  necessary,  with  all  the  men  of 
common  sense,  historians,  legislators,  or  metaphysicians  that 
ever  existed.  She  proceeds  therefore  to  say  that  women  are 
^^  degraded,  despised  and  scomed,^^  (quaere  what  sort  of 
women  ?)  "  scorned  even  by  those  to  whom  they  have  given 
^^  existence,  whom  they  have  tended  with  unwearied  care 
^^  during  the  helpless  hours  of  infancy,  for  whom  they  have 
^^  suffered  so  much,  and  endured  so  many  privations,  for 
"  whom  they  have  laboured, — nay,  sacrificed  themselves.^' 
Is  that  a  general  fact, — is  it  even  of  common  occurrence,  that 
women,  who  have  honourably  done  their  duty  to  their 
families,  are  despised  and  scorned  by  their  male  relatives? 
We  beUeve  not.  Bad  as  the  world  is,  we  believe  that  to 
assert  such  atrocious  ingratitude  to  be  a  thing  of  common  oc- 
currence, is  a  gross  and  slanderous  exaggeration.  We  be- 
Ueve that  such  atrocity,  where  it  does  exist,  is  a  very  rare 
and  odious  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  men's  conduct. 
We  believe,  that  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  thousand,  a  woman  who  really  performs  her  duty  virtu- 
ously and  honourably,  so  far  from  being  despised  and  scorned, 
is  respected  and  honoured.  If  it  be  the  case  with  this  lady's 
male  acquaintances  and  intimate  friends,  that  they  despise 
and  scorn  virtuous  women,  we  can  only  pity  her  for  having 
such  !    Thank  God,  at  all  events,  it  is  not  so  with  ours ! 

The  exaggeration,  however,  proceeds : — "  Denied  the  privi- 
leges granted  to  the  meanest  citizen."  Cannot  this  writer  under- 
stand, that  if  the  law  has  in  certain  cases  given  powers  to  men 
which  it  has  not  given  to  women,  (for  this  is  what  she  is  here 
driving  at,)  it  is  only  because  it  has  laid  on  men  responsibihties 
which  it  has  not  laid  on  women  ?  Does  this  imperious  claimant, 
who  wishes  to  invest  her  sex  with  all  the  male  privileges  of  citi- 
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zenship,  wish  them  to  undertake  all  the  male  duties  of  citizen- 
ship ?  If  not,  she  is  both  illogical  and  unjust.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  first  duty  of  every  citizen  of  a  state, — the  condi- 
tion  sine  qud  non  of  citizenship^ — is,  that  he  shall  undertake  to 
bear  arms  at  any  moment  when  the  state  calls  upon  him  to  do 
so  for  its  defence.  Does  any  lady,  any  woman  of  common  sense 
and  deUcacy,  wish  to  see  enrolled  regiments  of  she-dragoons, 
or  brigades  of  police-women  ?     Would  she  wish  to  see  her 
gentle  sex  undergoing  the  hardships  and  brutality  of  these 
and   such    services? — services   which,    be    it    remembered, 
however  harsh  and  brutal  they  may  be,  are  yet,  as  the  world 
goes,  and  is  likely  to  go  for  all  that  any  one  can  at  present 
foresee,  very  necessary  to  be  performed  by  some  one ;  and 
considered  therefore  rightly  by  the  state  as  part  of  the  duties 
of  a  citizen.  This  bold  i^//ra-utopian,  however,  has  no  taste  for 
such  a  common-sense  matter-of-fact  view  of  the  subject :  on 
she  goes  dashingly  in  her  revolutionary  jeremiad   over  the 
grievances  of  women : — ^^  Trampled  upon  in  every  relation  of 
^^  life ;  retained  in  profound  ignorance  of  o//,  excepting  religion, 
*^  that  can  ennoble  human  nature ;  and  only  instructed  in  that 
^^  so  far  as  it  may  render  them  obedient  slaves.^^   Ohe !  why, 
seriously,  Heraclitus  himself  could  not  help  laughing  at  such 
ridiculously  self-tormenting  and  manifest  absurdity !  In  the 
name  of  wonder,  how  are  women  differently  instructed,  as  to 
religion,  from  men  ?   Do  not  they  go  to  the  same  church ; 
hear  the  same  preachers;   read  the  same  Bible;  and  may 
read,  if  they  choose  it,  the  same  commentaries  upon  it?    If 
they  be  ^^  retained  in  profound  ignorance,^^  who  is  it  that 
so  retains  them,  unless  it  be  themselves  ?    We  know  of  no 
places  devoted  to  education  from  which  they  are  excluded, 
except  the  dissecting-room  and  its  adjuncts :  for  if  women 
cannot  go  to  the  universities,  they  lose  little  by  that ;  since 
there  is  nothing  useful  taught  there  which  might  not  just 
-as^nrell  be  taught,  if  desirable,  at  any  well-regulated  female- 
school.  Nay,  should  women  desire,  as  this  publicity-courting 
lady  seems   to   do,  to  have  a  female   university;  to  confer 
degrees  in  Arts,  MecUcine,  &c. ; — why  do  not  they  institute 
one  ?    Should  they  find  at  first  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
charter,  they  might  console  themselves  by  reflecting,  that 
other  male  institutions  of  this  nature  have  also  been  com- 
pelled to  wait  long  enough  for  theirs! 
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Buttlie  magiiterinl  sentence  of  this  sage  and  well-disci [)lined 
would-be  Semiramia  13  not  yet  finished  : — "They  have  rarely  J 
^*  dared  to  think  themselves  the  equals  of  those  who  now  lord 
"  it  over  them ;  and  all  the  exalted  sentiments  of  their  nature 
**  are  subdued,  and  all  their  high  and  holy  enthusiasm  is 
"  quenched,  by  a  blind  submission  to  those^  whose  onltf  title  to  .^ 
^*  power  is  a  snperiority  in  mere  phydml  utren^ih" 

Excuse  us, /air  lady,  for  exposing  the  fairness  and  honcstj 
of  this  statement;  for  you,  yourself,  a  little  atlcrwards,  say,' 
that  as  compared  with  men,  **  with  sorrow  I  confess  that  at  pre* 
sent  they  (i.c,  women,)  are  deficient  in  knowledge.^^ — Iskuowf  j 
ledge  then  mere  brute  physical  strength  ?  Nay,  more,  you  here  1 
make  thiB  honest  confession  also  %  viz.  that  ''  it  is  generally 
"  contended,  that  women  have  less  steadiness  than  men  ;  that 
"  thtir  constitution  i*euders  them  incapable  of  serious  study ; 
'^  and  that  it  is  consequently  useless  to  teach  them  what  they 
"  never  can  learn,"    And,  strange  for  an  emancipator  to  saVfJ 
you  add,  "  I  must  contess  that  women  in  gt^ieral  desen*e  toi 
be  thus  characterized/'    And  after  this,  does  this  writer  have 
the  face  to  tell  us  that  steadiness  of  mind  is  mere  brute  Jihy- 
sical  strength  ? 

Nevertbeleas  she  goes  on  to  sound  thus  valorously  the 
trumpet  for  an  onslaught :— *'  W\\q  can  tell  how  small  a 
**  spark  may  kindle  the  flame  of  liberty  which  now  lies 
**  smothered  in  so  many  bosoms?  who  can  tell  how  soon  the 
"  dcsii'e  for  emancipation  may  be  awakened, — that  desire 
*^  which  will  never  rest  till  it  is  accomplished  ?  Have  we 
«  never  heard  that  *  who  would  be  free  himself  must  break 
**  the  chain?*  And  shall  we  any  longer  hesitate  to  \iTcnch/* 
(there 's  a  soft  feminine  word  for  you !)  *^  to  wrench  asunder 
^^  one  of  the  links  of  ours  ?  Do  we  expect  from  others — iVom 
*^  our  masters — that  justice  which  mc  refuse  to  struggle  for 
**  ourselves  ?  And  can  we  hope  that  they,  whose  interest  it  i» 
*^  to  keep  us  slaves,  will  ever  voluntjirily  concede  to  us  the 
**  prerogatives  of  free-citizens ;  will  acknowledge  our  t^quaUttj 
*^  mth  themselves,  or  recognise  our  rights  as  hiunan  beings  >^ 
This  i»  what  one  may  fairly  call  n  female  manifesto  agtiinKiJ 
the  whole  human  race  of  male  tyrants,— of  war  to  the  bodkin  I' 
No  doubt,  this  vehement  fair  one  expects  to  be  tlie  she-Spar- 
tncus,  or  perhaps  more  a[)propriutt'ly,  tlic  Tom-^*'  ^ .'- 

/wreof  this  ServiK  War  : — in  utluT  \vortl>i.  tl^ri  ii- 
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tion,  in  its  utmost  significance^  of  the  St.  Simonian  Femme 
Libre.  However,  after  a  deal  of  talk,  small  and  great,  about 
^'  gleams  of  knowledge/*  ^^  bairiers  thrown  down/*  the  ^^  Hin- 
doos and  Mulattoes/*  (why  with  her  other  strange  a^propo$ 
de  bottes  did  not  she  add  the  Hottentots  ?)  '^  entrusted  with 
important  and  responsible  offices/*  that  women  never  have 
been  tried,  &c.,  she  at  last  comes  to  this  :-*<*^^  It  is  sometimes 
^^  suggested  that  women  are  adequately  represented  by  their 
^^  fathers,  brothers  and  husbands ;  and  passing  by  the  cases 
^^  in  which  a  woman  has  no  relation  who  can  represent  her  in<- 
*'  terest,**  (certainly  not  one  case  in  a  hundred  thousand,)  '^  the 
^^  suggestion  has  a  slight  show  of  plausibility,  until  we  recol- 
^^  lect  that  points  are  frequently  discussed  by  the  legislature, 
'^  which  affect  women,  not  only  in  their  quality  as  citizens, 
^^  but  also  in  their  distinctive  character  as  females/* — Ha ! 
how  is  that  ?  what  are  they  ?  But,  if  there  be  any  such,  it 
is  plain  that,  by  the  tenor  of  this  lady*s  arguments,  no  male 
is  fit  to  legislate  upon  them  at  all.  We  suppose  we  must 
have  a  female  House  of  Commons;  and  a  very  common 
house  indeed  such  an  one  would  soon  be. 

But  to  proceed :  it  appears  by  the  next  paragraph  that  our 
supposition  was  right ;  that  by  the  good-will  of  this  fair  spokes- 
woman, burning  for  parliamentary  fame,  we  are  to  have  one, 
or  at  least,  as  the  Irishman  says,  a  bit  of  one  ;  but,  nota  bene^ 
here,  as  in  all  such  cases  of  agitating  demands,  the  pars  is  put 
per  ellipsin  symbolicam,  symbolically  by  a  secret  mysterious 
ellipsis, j»ro  toto — the  part  is  to  be  taken  for  the  whole;  but 
only  as  a  first  instalment — until  the  whole  can  be  obtained. 
"  Did  women  constitute  a  portion  of  the  senate,  would  not  the 
"  unjust  laws  respecting  property  be  abolished ;  would  they 
"  continue  afler  marriage  in  a  state  of  tutelage  ?**  Open  your 
eyes  and  cars,  good  easy  husbands!  Here  it  seems  lies  the 
gist  of  the  whole  matter ;  no  marital  tutelage !  That  abomi- 
nation of  abominations  to  be  utterly  abolished !  Marriage 
henceforth  to  be  a  state  of  perfect  liberty  for  women  to  do 
whatever  they  please !  Avatar  of  the  Femme  Libre  by  act  of 
parliament ! !  To  use  the  words  that  Milton's  Samson  ad- 
dresses to  the  cimning  Delilah, — ^*  We  thought  where  all 
these  circling  wiles  would  end;**  when  the  cat*s  tail  be- 
gins to  peep  out  of  the  bag,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
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the  cat  herself  will  be  out  too,  claws  and  all.  We  would 
suggest,  however^  sotio  voce  to  the  delicate  pnidenc?e 
this  writer,  if  she  has  any,  that  the  cat  may  some 
times  be  let  out  of  the  bag  a  little  too  soon.  To  our  male 
readers  we  say  again; — ^Open  your  eyes  and  cars,  if  yowhavej 
any,  good  easy  men ;  for  else*  when  you  do  wake  up  from  yout 
napj  you  may  chance  to  find  your  greatness  growing  and 
ripening  with  a  vengeance.  Of  old  to  the  men  of  the  east 
horns  were  one  of  the  symbols  of  power*  :  but,  were  the  le- 
gislative intentions  of  these  fair  and  free  heroines  once  put 
Into  act,  to  the  men  of  the  west,  we  take  it,  they  would  soon 
be  the  only  one ! 

**  Still  less,*^  she  goes  on  to  say,  "  would  acts  ha\'e  been 
*'  allowed  to  pass  which  exonerate  one  sex  from  burdens  which 
"  are  heaped  tenfold  on  the  other.'*  To  what  can  this  writer 
allude  ?  Does  any  of  our  readers  know  of  any  burdens  w  hich 
are  heaped  by  act  of  parliament  on  women  tenfold  more  than 
on  men  ?  If  so,  we  beg  them  to  inform  us  ;  for  we  confess 
we  had  always  thought^and  think  so  still; — that  if  a  dispropor- 
tion of  burdens  be  laid  by  the  law  on  either  party,  certainly 
it  is  on  the  one  that  has  the  broader  shoulders  to  bear  it. 

llie  burdens  thus  mystertomhj  alluded  to  by  this  female 
emancipationist  we  confess  we  do  not  comprehend.  Let  us 
hear,  however,  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  '^  When 
we  reflect  on  these  things,^'  (i,  e.  we  presume,  on  what  imme-  ^ 
diately  precedes,  \iz.  the  mysterious  ^*  burdens,"  the  aboUtion 
of  the  abominable  "  state  of  marital  tutelage,"  ikcj  ike,  as  also 
on  those  peculiar  functions,  feelings  and  desires  before  hinted 
at,  when  she  speaks  of  the  distinctive  character  of  her  sex  as 
female,  which,  as  she  insinuates,  we  men  cannot  compre- 
hend, and  can  only  suppose  therefore  that  by  it  she  means 
something  peculiarly  characteristic  of  women,  such  as  she  her* 
self,  a  woman,  from  **  her  own  experience,"  knows  them  to 
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be^ — tliough  this,  her  assumption  of  general  knowledge, 
grounded  solely  on  the  self-experience  of  such  an  anormal 
^nd  seU-unsexed  inclividvial,  we  believe  to  be  a  vile  calumny 
Pagainat  the  best  part  of  the  sex) — *^  When  we  reflect  on  these 
"  things^  it  will  not  require  any  extraordinary  sagacity  to 
*^  discover  that  women  are  not  represented  by  men." 

We  begin  to  fear  that,  after  all,  this  fair  lady  is  also  one  of 
the  ungrateful  ones.  What!  when,  but  so  short  a  time 
since  Serjeant  Talfourd  brought  forward  a  Bill  to  give  to 
women,  in  the  most  important  of  all  cases,  an  equality  of 
power  with  men;  nay,  and  made  two  sentimental  speeches 
to  state  his  authoritative  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  have 
more  legal  power  given  to  them  over  their  infant  chil- 
dren than  even  their  husbands !  and  when,  moreover,  on 
bringing  up  the  report  of  his  Bill,  out  of  a  House  consisting 
of  109  members,  he  gained  a  majority  of  73,  and  got  the  BDl 
passed  upon  the  third  reading  by  another  majority  of  60  to 
14  !  After  this  signal  triumph  over  the  wisdom  of  ancestors, 
and  the  %'ulgar  old  prejudices  of  common  sense,  we  must  say 
that  the  fair  lady  is  somewhat  emgeante  and  ungrateful  to 
complain  "  that  women  are  not  represented  by  men  !  *'  Alas ! 
after  all  his  late  exertions  in  the  cause  of  female  emancipation, 
has  the  honourable  and  eloquent  member  received  from  his 
fair  client  no  dearer  guerdon  of  thanks, — no  sweeter  reward 
than  that  ? 

However,  the  female  sower  of  tares  and  thistles  proceeds; 
and  as  there  was  still  another  objection  against  female  eman- 
cipation to  be  got  rid  of,  viz,  that  women  already  possess 
**  influence  both  at  home  and  in  society  so  great,  that  it  is 
"  unnecessary  to  grant  them  pohtical  privileges,  since  they 
'*  already  enjoy  a  power  equally  strong,  but  free  from  all  the 
"  risk  of  vexation  which  the  attiiinment  of  the  object,  the 
**  ^  emancipator's  *  {sic  in  online)  desire,  would  occasion ;" — 
she  proceeds,  in  order  to  infuse  ^*  bad  influence  into  the  un- 
wary breasts  of  her  associates "  and  female  readers,  and  to 
make  them  still  more  and  more  discontented  with  their  social 
position,  to  argue  first,  '*  that  influence  is  no  compensation 
for  being  retained  in  a  state  of  bondage;^'  and,  secondly,  that 
"female  influence^  as  it  is  generally  exercised,  is  positively 
and  extensively  hurtful." 
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llie  absurd  and  suicidal  paralogisms  contained  in  these  two 
as^rtiousj  as  she  has  used  them,  vre  cannot  stop  here  to  ex- 
pose ;  but  we  shall  merely  request  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  cunning  of  this  writer,  in  which  she  cites  the  word  "  eman- 
cipators/'  as  if  there  were  already  an  organized  party  in  this 
country  so  called,  whose  direct  object  is  this  female  **  eraanci- 
patiofi/^  And  in  these  strange  times,  where  a  laAf  received 
in  society  c-alling  itself  respectable,  and  morale  and  christian^ 
can  stand  forth  imblushingly  as  the  advocate  of  such  immor 
doctrines  as  those  in  her  article,  and  be  still  received  ther 
who  knows  but  what  there  may  be  ? 

Having  thus  then,  according  to  the  nature  of  her  ch/UTicter, 
(in  which  it  appears^  by  her  own  showing,  that  Virgil  was  not 
much  mistaken*)  advocated  the  necessity  of  a  complete,  un- 
compromising, radical  and  netm*  to  be  mthjled  change y — or  to 
use  her  own  words,  a  change  "the  desire  for  which  will  never 
rest  til!  it  is  accomplished," — in  the  social  position  of  women, 
she  then  asks  pertinently:  "But  what  are  the  means  to  be 
employed  to  bring  about  this  change} ^^  And  the  character- 
istic answer  is ;  **  They  are  simple — for  they  are  comprised  in 
two  words,  education  and  agitation?^ 

With  respect  to  what  she  has  written  about  female  educ 
tion,  we  shall  make  but  one  remark,  and  that  is,  that  what- 
ever truth  there  may  be  (and  there  is  as  usual  not  a  little 
falsehood,  exaggeration  and  bad  taste)  amongst  her  dicta  on 
this  subject,  it  has  been  already  written,  and  in  much  bett€ 
style,  by  others*  The  spirit,  the  animus  of  aU  her  plans  maj 
be  guessed  from  this  ;  that  according  to  her,  the  great  objec 
and  end  of  female  education  is  ^*  to  lead  "  women  **  to  insist  (!) 
"  on  being  admitted  to  eqtial  privileges  i^ith  the  y^^  'f  their 
**  fellow-beings/' 

Next,  however,  comes  the  consideration  of  the  second 
means ;  and  this  *  Rationale  of  Agitation/  regarded  as  the  pro-^ 
duction  of  a  female  pen,  writing  for  a  review  long  establiihed 
and  largely  circulated  amongst  the  higher  oi-ders  of  society,  t| 
ao  curious  and  striking  an  iUastration  of  the  state  of  that  soifl 
ciety  itself,  and,  we  may  add,  so  alarming  an  indication  of  the 
demornlisced  state  of  pnblie  opinion  on  these  matters,  that  we 
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shall  print  it  entire ;  and  then  merely  request  our  readers  to 
consider,  what  must  be  the  inind  of  a  societj^  where  not  only 
such  doctrines  can  be  circulated, — where  not  only  a  ^  respect- 
able '  publisher  can  be  found  to  admit  them  into  a  ^  respect* 
i  mbk  *  review, — where  not  only  be  calculates  that  the  sale  of 
his  publication  will  be  undiminished  by  their  insertion,  but, 
on  the  contrar)%  whei*e  he  can  actually  make  them  the  staple 
article  of  his  number^  and,  in  consequence,  sell  so  many  more 
copies  of  that  number,  as  we  hear  he  has  done ! 

" The  second  inatmment  to  be  employed  to  effect  our  social  regenera- 
tion is  agitatioD  ;  it  comprises  active  and  passive  resistance. 

•'  The  active  means  of  agitation  we  possess  are  chiefly  derived  from  the 
preM.  Through  the  mediam  of  that  noble  assistant  to  liberty  we  ought 
to  accomplish  great  things.  Diacusston*  in  this  country,  thank  God  !  in 
free.  We  need  not  fear  we  shall  sustain  any  injury  from  the  freedom 
with  which  we  express  our  opinions  ;  and  could  the  women  of  thiJ  coon- 
try  be  excited  to  contend  far  their  rights,  the  press  would  become  in  their 
hands  an  engine  of  enormous  power. 

*'  Why  do  they  not  use  the  means  that  are  open  to  them  I  Why  do 
they  not  profit  by  the  facility  of  publication  to  send  forth  works  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  female  improvement  and  emancipation }  Let  them 
follow  the  example  of  political  and  religious  paitisans^  and  take  advantage 
of  every  occurrence  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  their  present  condl- 
tioD.  Let  them  conduct  journals  and  other  periodical  publications  ex- 
presaly  devoted  to  that  object.  Let  not  a  circumstance  escape  them. 
The  ordinary  events  of  the  world  afford  abundant  materials.  Facts  are 
daily  made  public  which  render  sufficiently  evident  the  injustice  that 
women  sustain  at  the  hands  of  men  in  every  relation  of  their  lives.  But 
DO  single  person  can  effect  this.  It  requires  a  combined  and  a  strenuous 
effort^ — a  general  devotion  to  the  cause— of  the  cultivated  minds  and  the 
splendid  fortunes  which  are  now  dissipated  in  all  manner  of  frivolous  va- 
nities. 

"  It  is  not  difficult  to  combine  the  energies  of  a  nation.  The  example 
of  political  parties  and  of  religious  sects  show  how  easily  both  power  and 
fiinds  may  be  attained  if  the  will  be  only  present ; — and  what  a  force  have 
we  in  our  immense  numbers  i  No  other  party  consists  ba  ours  does  of 
half  the  population  of  the  country  1  If  we  arc  individually  weak,  ive  are 
collectively  strong.  Union  and  association  are  therefore  preeminently 
necessary  for  U4.  The  very  appearance  of  combination  in  a  sex  deemed 
incapable  of  moral  energy  would  produce  an  extraordinary  effect  Tliost 
who  now  laugh  at  the  idea  of  female  emancipation  would  find  their  mirth 
suddenly  chequered  when  they  saw  associations  of  enlightened  and  deter. 
mined  women  springing  up  in  every  town  and  village,  and  numbering 
^ousand^  and  t^ns  of  thousands  amongst  (heir  numbers.     Even  those 
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most  opposed  to  our  viewa  wouM  be  unable  to  close  their  eyes  to  the  factf' 
that  when  women  systematica] ly  begin  to  investigate  their  grievances,  m 
great  social  revolution  is  at  hand,  and  the  t)Tanny  of  sex  is  nearly  over. 
The  instant  we  resolve  to  be  free,  our  emancipation  is  half  accomplished. 
The  right  to  petition  the  legislature  I  believe  is  not  denied  ua.     Why  do 
we  not  exercise  that  right  to  lay  our  complaints  before  Parliament  I     Let 
us  not  be  abashed  at  the  thought  of  the  sneers  that  would  follow  the  pr 
sentation  of  such  petitions— if  indeed  members  could  be  found  hone 
enough  to  present  them  :  better  endure  a  sneer  for  doing  too  much  I 
for  doing  too  little.     Was  it  not  urged  as  a  plea  during  the  insulting  de* 
hates  on  Mr.  Grantlcy  Berkley's  motion  for  admitting  ladies  to  the  gal- 
lery of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  no  petition  in  favour  of  the  measur©^ 
had  been  presented  ?  Let  us  not  forget  how  often  the  early  petitions  of 
oppressed  classes  praying  for  the  redress  of  grievances  have  been  scoriw 
folly  treated  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  yet  that  perseveraoc 
hajs  in  the  end  obtained  for^the  petitlonera  more  than  they  at  firvt  re-' 
quired.     Need  we  then  despair  ? 

"  I  now  come  to  speak  of  the  passive  resistance  which  b  a  priactp 
means  of  agitation*  The  principle  has  been  laid  down  that  *  those  wh<l' 
are  not  represented  in  the  state  are  not  bound  to  contribute  to  its  bur- 
thens/ I  think  I  have  shown  that  women  are  not  represented;  and  why 
should  tliey  not  use  the  same  means  that  have  proved  so  successful  in  the 
case  of  the  oppressed,  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland  ?  What  has  passive 
resistance  not  done  for  the  Catholics  and  the  Dissenters  i  Would  they 
have  obtained  the  remission  of  even  a  fraction  of  their  grievances,  if  thetrj 
refusal  to  pay  tithes,  church  rates,  and  other  equally  obnoxious  imp 
had  not  made  our  just  and  wise  hereditary  legislators  fear  for  them- 
selves } 

*'  In  conclusion  then  let  me  call  on  my  dear  coimtrywomea  no  longer  t 
remain  voluntary  slaves.  T  have  endeavoured  in  this  brief  sketch  to  pre^l 
sent  an  outline  of  the  enormity  of  their  grievances.  I  have  shown  that 
the  means  of  redress  are  easy,  that  it  remains  with  themselves  to  use  those 
means,  and  that  they  cannot  fail  of  success  if  they  only  are  united.  Let 
them  not  allow  opportunities  to  pass  unheeded.  Let  them  commencej 
this  great  work  without  delay  \  and  though  hope  may  be  so  long  deferre 
that '  the  heart  is  sick,'  let  them  not  forgot  that  it  was  one  of  their  own  sei 
who  took  for  her  motto  the  words,  '  Nil  dfiqiprandum,*  *' 

If  any  one  can  read  the  above  insane  rhapsody  without  a 
feeling  of  abhorrence  and  disgust^  we  pity  him.  The  idea  of 
setting  the  two  sexes  in  organized  hostility  against  each  other, 
and  the  avowed  intention  of  this  she-fire-brand,  if  she  can,  to 
do  it,  is  so  disgustingly  atrocious,  that  we  can  find  no  words 
strong  enough  to  express  our  contempt  and  abhorrenccj 
Were  a  sufficient  number  of  women  onlv  so  far  demondii 
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by  the  counsels  of  such  ft  leader  as  to  endeavour  to  put 
them  into  execution,  the  world  would  be  a  thorough  hell ; 
all  order,  peace,  virtue  and  decency  would  be  at  once 
banished  from  society ;  all  the  domestic  relations  and  dearest 
charities  of  life  would  be  destroyed.  The  family^  the  foun- 
tain of  all  society,  would  be  at  once  and  completely  de- 
stroyed ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  the  avowed  object,  though  not 
as  yet  quite  openly  of  this  writer,  yet  of  many  of  those  who, 
in  France  and  elsewhere,  have  advocated  the  doctrine  of 
female  emancipation.  To  propose  to  raise  a  feud  of  eternal 
discord  and  hatred  throughout  the  whole  moral  world, — the 
true  temple  of  the  Deity,^ — to  set  **  one-half  of  the  population  *' 
against  the  other, — to  teach  wives,  mothers,  sisters  and 
daughters  to  hate  their  own  husbands,  sons,  brothers  and 
fathers,  as  so  many  tyraiU^  who  hold  them  in  bondage, — "to 
allow  no  opportunities  to  pass  unheeded," — to  band  them- 
selves together  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  after  the  example  of 
religious  Partisans ! — this  is  such  a  diabolical  blasphemy  and 
rebellion  against  the  Pro\'idence  of  God*,  and  all  that  is  good 
and  holy  in  the  world,  that  it  is  impossible  that  any  words  can 
be  found  black  enough  to  damn  it,  in  its  own  true  colours,  to 
everlasting  infamy.  Who  this  human  being — this  person — 
this  woman — this  lady — -may  be,  who  has  thus  deliberately 
proposed  to  propagate  such  an  infernal  doctrine,  we  know  not 
— nor  have  we  any  wish  to  know  her.  But  what  her  name 
oi^hi  to  be  we  know  right  well:  ^ht-misanlhrope, — ^man- 
hateress!  for  certainly  no  one  has  ever  come  fomard  with 
more  disgusting  bravado  of  indecency  and  offensiveness  to 
stir  up  hatred  against  men  ! 

When  the  misanthropic  Timon,  he  who,  until  the  advent 
of  this  social  Ate,  was  regarded,  not  without  cause,  as  the  chief 
and  nonpareil  of  all  misanthropes,  in  the  first  outburst  of  his 
hatred  and  scorn,  wishes  to  blast  the  earth  and  all  mankind 
with  the  fellest  of  curses,  so  "that  their  society,  as  their  friend- 
ship^ may  be  merely  poison," — he  but  simply  expresses  what 
are  the  direct  consequences  of  this  writer's  anti-social  doc- 
triJiea: — 


*  «*  To  b€  obedient  to  ihdr  own  hntbttndf*  tlm  tbe  wonl  of  God  be  not  Afai - 
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'*  Piety*  and  fea/, 
Rertgion  to  tile  gods,  peace,  jiMtice^  trutli  f, 
Domettic  a\tt,  night -reat,  and  neighbourhood t 
/nstructiont  mannerit  nif  stcries,  aod  trade*. 
Degree,  observances,  customs,  and  laws  J. 
Decline  to  your  confoanding  contraries  |)» 
Ami  yet  confusion  live^  !" 

llie  enormous  wrongs  of  that  noble  and  mined  man,  **  more 
Binned  against  than  sinning/*  give  as  it  were  a  poetic  truth 
and  harmony  to  his  outrageous  extravagance,  and  (so  won- 
derful is  the  metaphj^sical  power  of  the  poet)  make  us,  in  spite 
of  ourselves,  to  feel  a  sympathy  for  him ;  whereas  the  inflated 
lies,  coolly  argued  out  mth  the  cold-blooded  ratiocination  of 
calculating  selfishness,  by  this  tiilentedj  celebrated,  appre- 
ciated, writer,   can  excite   no  feeling  within  us  but  one  of 
unmitigated  disgust !     Good  God !  can  this  woman  be  either 
a  wife  or  a  mother?    Impossible  !    Such  a  woman  can  neither 
be   marriedj  nor  is  fit  to  be  married.      We  should  reg 
any  man  as  still  more    insaue,   if  possible,    than    she    i% 
who  could  think  of  marrying  a  woman  holding  such  opinions 
and  feelings  as  this  writer  does :  and  if  she  herself,  whilst 
holding  them,  could  for  a  moment  think  of  marrying  any 
man,  be  he  who  he  may,  we  should  despise  her  as  having 
a  heart  still  falser  and  more  contemptible  than  her  head  islJ 
How  is  it  possible  that  any  honest  woman  coidd  ever  consent" 
to  go  before  God's  altar,  and  pledge  her  vow,  to  love,  and 
honour,  and  obey  a  being,  whom  all  the  while  she  must  hatej 
as  her  tyrant  and  master;  and  whose  yoke  she  has  secretlj 
resolved,  in  her  inmost  soul,  to  throw  off  "  at  the  first  oppor- 


•  Wc  ire  inclined  to  believe  thiil  tlie  word  piety  here  ii  u«i^d  \n  ft^  prlmftrve  ind 
^ueral  sensr.  and  meaiii  *Movv — niiturtil,  moral  and  rcHgioai;  '  <  ,  thciaj 

would  b«  in  the  pnuage  both  ati  omission  and  a  tautologj  ;  an  ow  .'  fir 

fonudftkiou  of  that  Hoi'ict)'  which  the  misanthrope  i«  cursing;  to  ilesirmunn  ;  a  i 
logyi  because  the  more  ordinury  meaning  of  the  word  piet^  is  expressed  immcd 
•fterwards  by  '*  reli^on  to  the  gods."     Under  the  word  "  Pioun/'  Br.  Jolm 
has  given,  as  the  exposition  of  its  second  lignificatioii  (though  wc  think  it  sh 
hate  hten  the  first)  *'  careful  of  Uie  duties  <rf  rclatioiii/'  and  c|ttT>tc»  Jeremy  Ti 
«iid  Pope  for  hi»  authorities;  though,  from  our  earlier  tmlYu  >iunJi 

have  found  passaf:es  still  more  illustrative.  We  make  Uiete 
ing  of  the  word  piety,  simply  because  ShakApeare^s  commeritattui  arr  nwni  ;  anil ' 
the  word  tY\m  explained  help*  to  illustrate  our  subject, 

t  TllC  foundation^  nf  Tunrnniri^ 

t  The  •ccomDAru  lurnrT*  n(  niNrn»ge  and  iht /nmify. 

i!  The  a^-oited  wi- 

I  The  meittable  re&uh  of  the  uuh,  if  executed. 
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lunjtjr  ?**  Such  a  perjury  as  that  none  but  u  »he*devU  could  do ! 
Or  how  again  U  it  possible  that,  without  any  feelings  of  real 
love — (and  where  can  there  be  We  without  respect  and  es- 
teem?— and  how  can  any  being  respect  and  esteem,  and  so  love, 
another  who  she  is  convinced  ia  an  odious  tyrant?) — that, 
without  any  feelings  of  real  love, — she  should  still  submit  will- 
ingly to  his  embraces?  Such  an  act  as  that  none  but  a  she- 
bew^t  could  do  !  for  certainly,  if  man  tngenere  be  a  disgusting 
tyrant — ^{and  this  female  tries  to  excite  and  irritate,  as  with 
an  itching  cantharides-blister^  her  sex  into  the  sore  belief  of 
itl)^ — it  is  certain  that  every  individual  of  the  same  kind  must 
be  80  too ;  and,  therefore,  the  woman  who  could  willingly  en- 
gage to  live  with  such  an  one,  as  his  wife,  must  necessarily  be 
a  still  more  disgusting  slave  I  We  repeat  it,  any  woman  who 
holds  the  doctrines  of  this  writer  cannot  have  the  slightest 
idea  of  what  is  the  Divine  sacredness  and  honour  of  marriage, 
— nor  Is  fit  to  engage  in  it ! 

However,  if  report  be  true,  that  would  matter  little  to  the 
advocates  oi  female  emancipation,  and  the  Femme  lAbre !  Lust 
may  exist  where  love  does  not ;  and  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  this  writer  is  as  notorious  for  her  well- 
loiown,  though  perhaps  nof^comncied  gallantries,  as  the  advo- 
cates of  her  emancipation  doctrines  commonly  are. 

To  turn  however  from  the  writer  once  more  to  her 
writing.  No  doubt  that  women,  if  they  chose  to  follow  her 
immoral  and  mischievous  counsels,  might  do  considerable 
mischief;  but  let  them,  when  they  *  reflect  on  these  things,* 
reflect  also  that  the  mischief  will  first  and  chiefly  fall  upon 
their  own  persons !  No  doubt  that  by  avowing  or  counte- 
nancing tlie  opinions  of  this  authoress  of  evil,  women  may 
add  to  that  growing  distaste,  of  which  unhappily — at  least  so 
the  complaint  runs — there  is  but  too  much  already  in  the 
higher  orders  of  society,  for  marriage.  Women  may  no  doubt 
make  it  still  more  the  material  interest  of  men  not  to  marry, 
than  it  is  at  present ; — and  so  may  laws  and  legislators,  when 
they  destroy  the  securities  of  conjugal  peace  and  permanent 
happiness ;  but  what  would  the  sex  gain  in  the  long  run  by 
that?  They  would  only  the  more  completely  demoralize  and 
hruialue  society ; — and  in  that  state  of  brute  force,  it  is  plain, 
(hat  the  physically  weaker  must  inevitably  sufTer  the  most ! 
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For  our  own  parts^  abhoiTing  the  anti-population  doctrines 
which  have  been  lately  propagated,  and  amongst  the  reat 
one  of  the  ^  talented  ^  female  emancipationists ;  desiring, 
we  do,  to  see  marriages  increase  and  multiply  instead  of  dimi- 
nishing ;  believing  that  marriage  is  the  highest  and  noblest 
estate  possible  for  a  race  of  social  and  human  beings; — 
believing,  moreover,  that  the  only  sure  test  of  the  virtue  and 
happiness  of  any  nation  is>  when  the  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers do  and  can  marry  \^ith  a  prospect  of  happiness  ; — still 
we  confess  that  we  should  look  at  any  man  M^ho  could  venture 
to  marry  a  woman  holding  the  doctrines  of  this  writer,  as  but 
one  step  removed  from  insanity;  and  we  should  counsel  him, 
before  he  does  complete  the  desperate  act,  at  all  e^^ent3  to  pro 
vide  apartments  in  a  place  where  he  may  fitly  spend  his  honey- 
raoon^ — ^to  wit,  a  lunatic  asylum. 

No  doubt,  the  doctrine  of  passive  resistance, — ^which^as  this 
'  experienced '  female  notably  obsenes,  is  a  principal  meana 
of  agitation  in  the  hands  of  able  agitatriccs, — may  be  made  & 
very  tempting  one-  But  if  this  propagand  of  agitation  and 
passive  resistance,  and  female  emancipation  be  carried  on, 
we  may  (perhaps  be  tempted,  though  it  would  not  a  little  irk 
us,  to  expose,  for  the  warning  of  our  readers,  in  some  future 
number,  what  has  been  so  often  meant  by  female  emanci- 
pation, by  an  expose  of  the  lives  and  esoteric  doctrines  of  ^me 
of  its  more  *  talented  *  propagators  !  We  think  that  the  logical 
connection  of  theorj^  and  practice  thus  represented,  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  convince  every  virtuous  and  honest  mind  ! 

Miss  Martineau  and  other  *  talented '  female  writers  have 
advocated  a  community  of  goods ;  and  some  people  have  been 
taken  by  their  elo<juence  !  This  *  talented*  writer  (together 
with  other  female  emancipators,  and  amongst  the  rest  Misa 
M.  again)  has  not  illogically  coupled  together  the  institutions 
of  property  and  marriage.  But  though  the  conclusion  aimed 
at  be  evident,  we  apprehend  that  if  this  exposi  were  publisb 
ed,  few  i^eadcrs,  however  much  charmed  by  such  ^  talented^ 
eloquence,  would  be  willing  to  admit  all  the  consequencea., 
and  come  to  the  conclusion  of  a  community  of  women ;  for 
that  this  is  the  neeesmiry  logic4il  conclusion  from  the  other 
two  propositions,  (viz.  that  all  property  ought  to  be  in  com- 
mon, and  that  the  sexes  are  entirely  eqtaal)  is  demonstrable 
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and  certain ;  unci  that  practice  is  the  resultant  of  theory,  ia 
equally  so. 

Without  going  then  a  hundred  miles  from  London,  or 
raking  up  the  vices  of  past  centuries,  we  think  we  should  be 
forced  to  mention  to  them  a  few  facts  about  the  propagandists 
of  this  female  emancipation,  that  would  astonish  our  uu* 
initiated  posterity,  and  have  roused  up  the  indignant  abhor- 
rence of  our  more  virtuous  or  less  re6ned  ancestors ; — facta 
which,  to  employ  for  our  purpose  a  verse  somewhat  altered 
from  Milton, — 

"  Would  make  old  Gay  of  Warwick  stare  and  gasp ! " 

They  would  then  understand,  either  from  the  facts  that  have 
been  laid  bare  in  criminal  trials,  or  from  the  published  con- 
fessions of  renegade  St,  Simon ians,  and  other  such  secret 
worshippers  of  the  ^*  dark-veiPd  Cotytto,*'  both  in  France  and 
moral  England,  what  is  meant  by  female  emancipation,  oppor- 
tunities, resistance,  &c.,  with  the  whole  doctrine  of  agitation^ 
both  active  and  passive. 

Meanwhile,  as  we  have  no  wish  to  undertake  the  painful 
task  of  that  stem  revealer  Tacitus,  and  still  less  those  of 
Suetonius  and  Juvenal,  we  shall  content  ourselves  for  the 
present  with  having  made  this,  our  deliberate  protest,  against 
the  further  propagation  of  this  immoral  doctrine  of  sexual 
equality.  For  this  in  fact  is  Me  root,  the  theoretical  root,  (a 
root  with  "  a  vitality  of  poison  **  in  it)  of  all  this  practical 
agitation  and  immorality ;  and  we  are  con\inced  that  every 
honourable  man  nxid  virtuous  woman  will  thank  u&  heartily 
for  the  complete,  and  we  fear  not  to  say,  unanswerable  ex- 
posure of  Serjeant  Talfourd's  Bill,  in  which,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  parliamentary  expositions  of  its  framer,  this  doctrine 
is,  and  was  intended  to  be,  directly  embodied ! 

The  article  we  have  exposed  above  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  ri/accimento  of  the  7th  section  of  the  third  chapter  of 
Miss  Martineau's  Society  in  America :  from  that  section,  en- 
titled" PoUtical  Non-existence  of  Women,"  the  authoress  of 
the  article,  whoever  she  be,  seems  to  have  derived  all  her 
arguments — minus  indeed  some  absurdities  of  ratiocination, 
which  are  peciUiar  to  Miss  ^fartineau.  Next  to  Mary  Wol- 
stonecraft^  and  Frances  Wright  from  America,  we  believe  Miss 
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Martineau  to  be  die  propagandist  of  the  sexual  equality  most 
notorious  in  our  days,  and  in  this  country.  Other  renowned 
agitatrices  are  the  Hon,  Mrs.  Caroline  Norton,  who  is  un- 
derstood to  have  circulated  a  \iork  on  this  subject ;  and 
Lady  C.  Bury,  of  whom  still  less  need  be  said,  if,  as  our  con- 
temporaries  the  Edinbui'gh  and  Quarterly  Reviews  have  pub- 
licly accused  her,  she  be  indeed  that  Lady  of  Honour ^  author- 
ess of  the  foulest  and  most  Infamous  publication  of  treachery 
that  has  ever  yet  appeared  in  England  I  for  amongst  the 
other  disgusting  and  abominable  characteristics  of  that  vile 
work  of  scandal-mongery,  we  find  also  the  repetition  of  them 
doctrines  1 — tit  receptacle  for  such  things  I — though  there  they 
ore  not  argumentated  as  Miss  Martineau  and  the  writer  of  thia 
article  do  it,  but  sentimentalized  :  e*  g.  speaking  in  her  own 
person,  she  wTites, — ^*  As  it  is  the  interest  of  the  stronger  sej^^ 
"to  subdue  women  mentally  and  personally,at  least  we  imagine 
"  that  it  is  80,'*  &c.  v.  i.  p.  346.  and  putting  into  the  mouth 
of  her  royal  mistress,  queen  of  England  and  post^prandial 
horn-maker  in  ordinaiy-  to  his  majesty  the  king !  (as  her  lady 
of  honour  describes  her  to  be) — "  Punches  wife  is  nobody  , 
when  Punch  is  present." — "  Married  love  never  lasts;  dat  14 1 
not  in  de  nature." — **  When  I  mill  do  anything,  by  G —  1 
do'otP' 

When  works,  containing  sentiments,  and  doctrines,  and 
phrases  such  aa  these,  are  continually  issuing  forth  from  the 
press, — not,  as  one  would  suppose,  edited  by  the  lowest  in- 
mates of  the  purUeus  and  stew  b  of  St,  Giles's,  to  which  they 
would  be  a  disgra^re ;  but  by  high-born  ladies, — the  proud  in- 
habitants of  aristocratic  St.  James's, — ladies  received  in  society, 
and  at  the  court,  in  that  place  of  honour,  the  observed  of  all 
observers,  which  gives  the  tone  and  manner  to  all  the  higher  J 
classes,  and  consequently  to  all  beneath  them, — we  think  that 
it  has  become  high  time  no  longer  to  let  paas  mb  dlentw,  and 
thus  become  daily  more  and  more  current,  but  to  at  J  '  it  on 
and  expose,  the /ahehood  SL.nd  immorality  (for  nof.  mf.  i«i 

false  can  be  moral ! )  of  these  so  generally  received  and  be- 
lieved sentiments  and  doctrines!     If,  in  doing  thia,  we  have 
used  strong  language,  (for  we  coofe&s  we  are  not  of  Uiose  ^ 
who  can  Rce  the  morality  of  **  sugaring  over  vice  "  for  the 
devil  to  suck  at  with  his  sweet  and  liqtiorish  tooth  for  a  bit 
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of  well-candied  sentimentality ! )  let  those  who  are  shodced 
be  assured  that  we  have  only  done  it /rom  necenity.  In  times 
like  these^  if  a  stop  is  to  be  put  to  the  insinuations  of  vice, 
things  must  be  called  by  their  right  names.  Let  those  then 
who  pretend  to  be  shocked  with  our  strong  language,  read  the 
still  stronger  employed  by  such  divine  and  pure-minded  mo- 
ralists as  Isaiah  and  Milton ;  and  let  those  who,  though  not 
shocked  by  the  thing,  are  so  with  the  name, — though  not  hoi^ 
rified  at  the  truth  of  the  deeds,  firom  their  long  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  may  yet  well  tremble  for  the  exposure 
of  the  doers, — ^be  persuaded,  while  it  is  yet  time,  that  we  have 
used  these  strong  expressions  In  mercy.  We  have  no  desire,  if 
they  only  desist  from  attempting  to  demoralize  the  public 
mind  by  the  publication  of  sudi  doctrines,  to  say  a  word  move 
about  tiiem  or  their  publishers ;  but  if  we  are  compelled,  we 
shall  not  scruple  to  use  language  still  stronger,  and  to  lay 
bare  vice  to  the  skin  and  bone. 

When  Dante,  during  his  journey  through  Purgatory, — the 
real  symbolic  representative  of  Man  in  the  purgatorial  world  we 
live  in, — ^fell  into  a  dreamy  languor,  and  was  almost  overcome 
in  his  high  and  arduous  resolutions  after  the  GkK>d  and  BeaU'i- 
tifiil,  by  the  subtle  discourses  of  that  sweet  syren  Vice,  an- 
other, his  own  true  Lady,  appeared  to  him ;  and  delicate,  and 
piu-e,  and  holy  as  she,  this  ftir  and  glorious  Virtue,  is 

"  U  altra  prendeva,  e  dinanzi  1'  i^ri?a» 
Fendendo  i  dnppi»  e  mostravami  *1  ventre ; 
Quel  mi  aveglid  ool  pnzzo  che  n'  uachra  I  "*^c.  19* 

When  all  else  has  failed  to  reform  them,  people  must  be 
made  to  see  and  smell  the  foulness  and  stinldngness  of  the 
well-draped  lie  which  is  the  poisonous  source  of  disease  at 
the  bottom  of  all  their  vices ;  and  if  that  does  not  disgust 
them,  and  make  them  wake  up  and  turn  away  from  it  with 
abhorrence,  Vx  rmmdo  !  for  nothing  but  hell  vdlL 
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Postscript  to  Artick  III. 

Since  the  remarks  made  in  this  article  were  written,  eventa 
have  proceeded  rapidly  to  the  consummation  continually  pre- 
dicted by  US,  and  to  the  ruinous  exposure  of  that  policy  which 
has  for  some  time  ruled  the  vacillating  cabinet  of  England,  in 
relation  to  our  foreign  affairs,  Egypt,  ripe  for  rebeUion  and 
backed  by  Russia,  has  at  last  openly  solved  the  problem,  and 
the  opposing  interests  are  now  in  presence  of  each  other. 
No  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  members,  out  of  a 
house  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-four,  have  decided  that 
Lord  Palmerston*s  conduct  in  the  affair  of  the  Vixen  was  dis- 
g:raceful  to  this  country ;  and  in  the  house  and  the  poUti< 
circles,  the  discomfiture  of  the  noble  lord  was  greater  than 
be  conveyed  merely  by  the  announcement  of  the  respectiv 
numbers  that  voted.  Meanwhile  the  commercial  cl 
(that  vast  and  influential  body  to  whose  will  kings,  lords 
commons  must,  in  the  long  run,  bow)  have  openly  expressed 
their  sense  of  the  protection  given  by  the  foreign  office  to  our 
merchants,  and  will  inflict  severe  castigation  upon  that  mi- 
nister whose  nonchalance  cannot  condescend  to  weigh  the 
value  of  a  schooner  of  a  few  tons  and  a  cargo  of  a  few 
hundred  weight  of  salt.  Had  his  late  royal  master  hved, 
he  would  ere  this  have  learned  that  the  English  flag  must  be 
respected  though  it  fly  over  no  more  dignified  a  craft  than  a 
cock-boat ;  and  that  an  English  merchant  is  to  have  redress 
for  injury,  whether  hie  cargo  be  worth  thousands  of  pounds 
or  dozens  of  penc^  only  !  ^^ 

To  this  affair  of  the  Vixen  we  shall  return  in  our  nesd^^ 
number,  as  there  are  still  numerous  misrepresentations  to  be 
cleared  away*     But  in  the  meantime,  we  print  the  e\ndence 
of  our  assertion,  that  the  commercial  interests  are  rousinj 
themselves  at  last  to  a  sense  of  the  ruinous  and  degrade 
condition  to  which  our  diplomatists  have  brought  us.     Tli 
following  address  from  that  great  and  influential  city  of  Glas- 
gow is  but  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  similar  remonstrancci 
from  other  great  commercial  constituencies. 
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•*  Tq  the  QueefCa  Most  Exceiietit  Mqfesty^  the  humble  Address 
of  the  undernffned  Merchants^  Manu/acturerSy  Bankers, 
Ship'Owners  and  others^  of  the  City  of  Glasgow. 

*'  May  it  please  Your  Majesty, 

"  We,  Your  Majesty's  Loyal  Subjects^  approach  Your  Ma- 
jesty with  feelings  of  the  deepest  respect,  and  with  Bentiments 
of  unfeigned  homage  and  attachment  to  Your  Majesty's  Royal 
Person  and  august  Family,  being  firmly  persuaded  that  what* 
ever  affects  the  glory  of  that  mighty  Empire,  over  which  Pro- 
vidence has  called  you  to  rule,  or  the  interests  of  Your  Peo- 
ple, with  which  that  glory  is  inseparably  united,  wSl  instantly 
recommend  itself  to  Your  Majesty's  gracious  attention, 

**  We  humblyj  yet  earnestly  beseech  Your  Majesty,  there- 
fore, to  consider  the  present  depressed  condition  of  the  Com- 
mercial and  Manufacturing  interests  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  coincident  as  that  depression  is  with  the  alarming 
progressive  diminution  of  our  Foreign  Trade — the  increasing 
deficiency  in  the  Public  Revenue^ — the  exclusion  of  our  Com- 
merce from  Countries  which  have  been  open  from  time  im- 
memorial tx>  British  industry— the  unredressed  injuries  in- 
rflicted  by  Foreign  States  on  our  Commerce^by  infraction  of 
treaties— by  restrictions  on  our  trade,  and  insults  \\  hich  they 
have  been  permitted  to  offer  with  impunity,  to  the  National 
Flag. 

*^  Feeling  that,  as  Sovereign  of  this  Empire,  Your  Majesty 
has  the  first  and  deepest  interest  in  the  public  welfare  and 
the  national  honour,  we  are  assured  that  Your  Majesty  will 
deem  these  subjects  of  unspeakable  iniportance,  and  will  con- 
descend to  listen  to  the  prayer  of  Your  Subjects,  that  an  im- 
mediate inquiry  should  be  instituted  into  the  causes  of  that 
^  rapid  declension  of  prosperity,  which  we  have  thus  brought 
under  Your  Majesty's  notice, 

*^  We  would  respectfully  advert  to  the  loss  of  external  re- 
spect, which  has  followed  from  the  system  of  Diplomacy 
which  has  been  pursued  for  a  series  of  years. 

"  The  consequences  of  that  Diplomacy  have  been  to  leave 
us  defenceless  in  every  quarter  of  the  World ;  to  compromise 
the  existence  of  Ttirkey,  as  an  independent  Sovereign  Power, 
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and  thereby  to  destroy  the  natural  bairier  to  encroachmenU 
on  the  East  of  Europe— to  abandon  Circassian  the  bulwark  of 
our  Indian  possessions,  to  the  conquest  of  Russia — ^to  reduce 
Persia  to  the  condition  of  a  Russian  dependency — to  exclude' 
the  British  Merchant  entirely  from  the  coasts  of  the  Black 
Sea,  where  a  most  lucrative  trade  could  be  carried  on — to^ 
enable  the  Dutch  Government  to  evade  the  obligations  of 
treaty  (1824),  and  to  impose  illegal  duties  on  our  exports  tol 
Java,  whereby  many  of  us  have  been  deeply  injured — to  tole-  ' 
rate  the  establishment,  in  Airica,  of  a  French  Colony,  an  en* 
tcrprise  contrary  to  a  specific  treaty — to  exclude  our  ^f  anu- 
factures  from  the  European  raarketSj  by  a  high  scale  of  du- 
ties, contrary  to  existing  treaties — to  tolerate  encroachment 
on  our  Fishing  Grounds  at  Newfoundland,  and  even  on 
British  Coast — to  permit  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  na- 
tionality of  Poland,  and  the  independence  of  Cracow — to  an- 
nihilate the  British  claims  on  Greece :  We  pass  over  the  dif- 
ficulties in  which  this  Country  is  involved  as  regards  our  re- 
lations with  Spmn  and  Portugal,  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  with  the  Empire  of  Brazil,  and  the  Government  of 
Mexico, 

**  In  bringing  these  subjects  before  Your  Majesty,  w^e  en- 
tertain a  confident  assurance,  founded  as  much  on  the  high 
character  of  Your  Majesty  as  on  the  example  of  your  Royal 
predecessors,  that  you  will  use  your  power  and  influence  to 
cause  foreign  nations  to  respect  those  treaties  which  they 
have  contracted  with  Great  Britain;  and  that  it  will  be  a 
gratification  to  Your  Majesty  to  extend  Your  protection  to 
the  Merchants  and  Sliip-owners  of  your  native  Country. 

"  If  the  power  of  Britain  has  declined  in  the  eyes  of  other 
nations,  and  we  grieve  to  add  that  such  is  our  impression,  it 
can  only  be  attributable  to  the  supinenesa  and  ignorance  i 
those  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  watch  over  our  external  < 
nections, 

"  We,  therefore,  under  the  solemn  conviction  of  our  pre* 
sent  alarming  position,  humbly  implore  Your  Majesty  to  de^ 
mand  and  obtain  redress  for  the  injuries  and  insults  offer 
to  oiur  Flag;  to  maintain  the  rights  of  British  Commer 
against  any  Power  which  may  presume  to  infringe  thereon ; 
and  to  uphold  the  national  character,  by  a  display  of  that 
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vigour  and  energy  which  should  always  distingui&h  the  Coun- 
cils of  this  great  Nation. 

^  We  have  only  to  express  our  hopCj  that  Your  Majesty 
will  not  pass  our  prayer  unheededj  or  permit  our  uTongs  to 
remain  unredressed ;  and,  with  the  most  profound  feelings  of 
respect  and  devotion  to  Your  Majesty's  Crown  and  Person, 

**  Glasgow^  June  1838*"  "  We  shall  ever  pray/* 

Such  an  address,  probing  the  very  core  of  the  evil^  is 
worthy  of  the  enlightened  citizens  of  so  great  a  toiini ;  it  is 
worthy  no  less  of  the  clear,  strong  sense  and  active  practical 
character  always  justly  attributed  to  our  Scottish  brethren. 
But  there  is  one  thing  for  which  it  is  still  more  to  be  ad- 
mired, and  which  renders  it  one  of  the  most  important  docu- 
ments of  our  times,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  evidences  of 
our  progress  towards  a  saner  social  and  political  state :  it  has 
proved  that  national  interests  are  not  yet  lost  in  sectional  and 
party  squabbles,  and  that  both  tory,  whig  and  radical  can 
unite  in  one  firm  bond,  when  the  honour,  name  and  prosperity 
of  England  are  compromised  by  the  incompetence  or  trea- 
chery of  her  rulers.  To  this  address  are  attached  the  names  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  firms  and  individuals,  distin- 
guished alike  by  then*  practical  strong  sense,  the  greatness  of 
their  stake  in  the  country,  and  the  party  feelings  which  they 
have  thus  abandoned  for  a  national  object. 

The  remarkable  movement  which  has  now  commenced  in 
the  commercial  community,  and  the  threatening  aspect  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  external  trade^  lead  us  to  remark  the  extra- 
ordinary circumstance  of  the  indifference  of  the  metropolis 
to  questions  of  such  magnitude,  and  to  considerations  which 
have  so  deeply  affected  the  community  of  an  outport  in  the 
north  of  the  island. 

The  explanation  of  this  pha^nomenon^  and  of  the  general  de- 
cline of  the  prosperity  of  the  metropolis,  as  compared  with 
the  outports,  is  to  be  found  in  the  absence  of  all  union  and  of 
all  concert  in  the  mercantile  community  of  London.  Our 
readers,  not  commercial,  are  probably  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
and  will  be  astounded  to  Icani  it,  that  in  London  there  is 
no  Chamber  of  Commerce !  It  is  evident  that,  %nthout  some 
such  municipal  or  conventional  organization,  though  there 
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may  be  tens  of  thousands  of  wealthy  merchants,  a  community 
of  merchants  cannot  be  said  to  exist. 

We  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  institution  of  some  such  body 
is  now  in  contemplation ;  and,  looking  at  the  utter  wotth- 
lessness  of  the  executive  Government,  the  whole  community, 
scarcely  less  than  that  portion  of  it  which  is  engaged  in 
tra£Bc,  is  interested  in  the  creation  of  a  power,  distinct  from 
party,  and  of  a  representation  of  those  interests  through 
which  we  have  a  national  existence,  and  through  the  actual 
degradation  of  which  our  national  existence  i^  threatened. 
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Article  I. 

Obozvenie  Rossiyskich  Vladenii  za  Kawkazom,  v  staticheskam, 
etnagraficheskomy  tapogrqficheskom  ifinansofwom  otnosze- 
niach.  Proizvedennoye  i  izdannoye  po  vysochayshemu 
soizvoleniu.  St.  Petersburg,  1836. 

A  Survey  of  the  Rtisnan  Possessions  beyond  the  Caucasus,  in 
statistical,  ethnographical,  topogyxphical,  and  financial 
respects.  Composed  and  published  by  supreme  au- 
thority.   St.  Petersburg,  1836.  4  vols. 

X  HE  immense  progress  which  the  power  of  Russia  has 
made  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  already  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Europe,  and  its  probable  consequences  have  been 
canvassed  over  and  over  again  by  many  writers  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  on  the  continent.  Yet  we  may  say,  without  exagge- 
ration, that  the  field  on  which  Russia  is  advancing  towards 
the  completion  of  her  gigantic  schemes  is  but  little  known, 
although  it  has  been  described  by  travellers  of  different  times 
and  nations.  The  most  important  part  of  the  above-mentioned 
field  is  certainly  the  Caucasian  Isthmus,  i.  e.  the  tract  of 
land  comprehended  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Seas, 
the  complete  possession  of  which  ensures  to  Russia  a  para- 
mount influence  over  the  afl^s  of  Turkey  and  Persia;  whilst 
the  undisputed  command  she  exercises  over  the  Caspian 
establishes  her  ascendency  over  the  adjacent  regions  of  Cen- 
tral Asia. 

The  Caucasian  Isthmus  has  been  explored  by  several  tra- 
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vellers.  Chardin,  who  visited  it  in  the  seventeenth  century,  has 
left  an  interesting  account  of  Georgia;  in  the  eighteenth 
century  it  was  >isited  and  described  by  Herbcr^  Guildenstett, 
Reinegs,  Gmelin  &c.;  in  our  century  by  Marshall,  Biber- 
st^in,  Klaprothj  Broniewski,  Gamba,  Belanger,  &c.;  but  un- 
fortunately the  descriptions  of  these  travellers  are  often  con- 
tradictory, and  generally  very  unsatisfaetoi*y,  Klaproth^  who 
has  been  hitherto  regarded  as  the  best  authority,  gives  in 
his  travels,  as  well  as  in  his  interesting  little  work  Le  Ta- 
bleau de  Caucase^  very  little  information  respecting  the  com- 
mercial and  financial  capabilities  of  the  Transcaucasiun  pos- 
sessions of  Russia.  Garoba,  whose  object  was  professedly 
to  explore  the  commercial  state  of  that  country,  in  which 
he  resided  for  some  years  as  consul-general  of  France,  is  very 
unsatisfactory  in  many  respects;  he  has  even  made  some 
very  incorrect  statements  ♦,  which  might  be  accounted  for 
either  by  his  ignorance  of  the  language,  or  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  Russian  authorities,  who  withheld  from  him  official  in- 
formation; although,  if  we  are  to  trust  his  relationi  he  had  no 
reason  to  complain  of  ihosc  authorities. 

The  work  which  we  have  prefixed  to  omr  present  article  i« 
the  first  of  its  kind.  It  is  compiled  with  great  care  from  of- 
ficial documents^  and  an  attentive  perusal  of  it  induces  tis  to 
think  that  the  statements  it  contains  arc  remarkably  fair.  The 
name  of  the  author  is  not  stated,  but  the  description  of  some 
of  the  jirovinces  was  made  by  Mr.  Legkobeefafl,  wJio  has 
been  a  long  time  employed  in  the  Trunscaucasian  pro^inceB, 
and  w  ho  is  the  author  of  several  well-nTitten  articles  on  tliose 
countries,  inserted  in  the  Encyclopedical  Dictionary  now  hi 
progress  at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  avowed  object  of  the  work  is  to  acquaint  Russia  with 
the  importianceof  herTranscaucasian  possessions,  and  it  In- 
dicates pretty  well  the  value  which  those  provinces  begin  tu 
have  in  the  eyes  of  the  Russian  government.  The  introduc- 
tion commences  with  the  following  words  ! 
''The  prorinceswhkh  Russia  possesses  beyond  theCaacasas  constlUflt 
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only  a  hundred  ftnd  Blxtieth  part  of  her  territorial  extent ;  and  the  ntateber 
of  the  inhabitaiits  of  those  proYiDces  does  not  surpass  the  fiftieth  part  of 
the  whole  population  of  Russia.  But  this  comparative  smallness  of  ex- 
tent and  population  must  not  deprive  the  Transcaucasian  region  of  its  just 
claim  to  the  attention  of  Russians.  That  countiy  is  important  from  its  geo- 
grafihical  position^  its  climate,  and  the  nature  of  its  ^oil ;  it  is  iinportant 
(Voih  its  natural  capabilities  and  pdlitical  relations ;  it  deserves  to  be  studied 
from  the  diversity  of  languages,  religions,  manners  and  customs  of  its  in- 
habitants ;  and  it  has  been  dearly  bought  by  the  many  and  long  efforts  of 
which  it  has  been  the  object  on  the  part  of  Russia." 

We  entirely  agree  with  the  Russian  writer  in  the  opinion 
which  we  have  now  quoted^  as  well  as  in  the  truth  of  the  fol- 
lowing stikteinent  |  the  importance  of  which^  found  as  it  is  in 
a  Russian  work  printed  under  the  especial  authorization  of 
the  Emperof^  will  not  escape  those  who  have  followed  us  in 
our  career  of  opposition  to  the  ignorance  or  treachery  which 
have  placed  the  interests  of  tfiis  country  at  the  feet  of 
Russia : 

*'  Let  foreigners  imagine  that  kussia  makes  acquisitions  beyond  the 
Caucasus  to  her  own  injury;  the  hollowness  and  fallacy  of  such  a  no- 
tion are  so  evident  as  hardly  to  deserve  a  refutation.  Such  an  opinion  is 
much  too  one-sided,  even  if  not  absolutely  without  foundation  in  fact ;  it 
is  one-sided  because  short-sighted  minds  have  not  understodd  or  wished 
not  to  appreciate  the  real  advantages  of  that  country.  Russia,  by  esta- 
blishing her  dominion  beyond  the  Caucasusj  has  gained  a  firm  footing 
in  Asia,  and  acquired  by  this  a  decisive  political  infltience  over  the  two 
adjacent  powerful  empires,  Persia  and  Turkey." 

Nothing  can  be  tiiore  sounds  moi'e  true,  than  this  judgemetit, 
pronounced  by  an  intelligent  Russian,  atid  ratified  by  the 
imprimatur  of  his  emperor ;  and  yet  there  are  many  in  this 
enlightened  country,  ay,  and  among  them  men  in  high  sta- 
tion, and  with  great  pretensions  both  to  statesmanship  and 
enlightenment,  whose  short-nghted  minds  take  of  that  qties- 
tion  the  very  one-Med  views  which  are  most  deservedly  ridi- 
culed by  the  Russian  writer.  Happy  for  us  if,  when  their  views 
become  enlarged,  it  may  still  be  possible  to  prevent  Russia 
from  accomplishing  those  gigantic  projects  which  her  far* 
sighted  policy  has  framed  for  the  destruction  of  our  political 
and  commercial  influence  in  Asia,  and  which  she  here  does 
not  scruple,  in  part  at  least,  to  avow. 

Although  the  Transcaucasian  provinces  of  Russia  present  a 
great  variety  of  interesting  subjects,  we  shall  Umit  ourselves 
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for  the  present  to  the  investigation  of  their  importance  to  her 
in  a  commercial,  financial,  and  political  point  of  view. 

We  shall  abstain  from  entering  into  a  detailed  description 
of  the  relations  which  existed  between  the  Transcaucasian 
countries  and  Russia  previously  to  the  subjugation  of  tlie 
former  by  the  latter.  These  relations  begun  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  rulers  of  Georgia,  being  constantly  op- 
pressed by  the  Persians  and  Turks,  sought  protection  from 
the  Czai*a  of  Moscow,  professing  the  same  creed  as  them- 
selves. It  is  rather  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  it  was 
one  of  our  own  countrymen  who  was  instrumental  in  esta- 
blishing the  political  relation  between  Georgia  and  Musco%7*- 

All  the  attempts,  however,  which  were  made  by  the  Czars 
of  Musco\y,  to  establish  their  power  beyond  the  Caucasus, 
proved  abortive  until  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  whose 
genius  perceived  the  advantages  which  Russia  might  de- 
rive from  extending  her  dominion  in  that  direction,  and 
planned  the  great  scheme  of  establishing  a  regular  intercourse 
with  India  by  the  most  direct  line  overland.  On  pretext  of 
avenging  the  massacre  and  plunder  of  some  Russian  merchants 
by  the  Lesghees,  which  happened  in  17IB,  and  of  assisting  the 
Persian  Shah  Tamasb  against  the  Afghans,  Peter,  in  1722, 
entered  the  Persian  pro\^nces,  situated  on  the  western  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  at  the  head  of  100,000  men.  He  took 
Tarkoo,  Bacoo,  and  Derbend,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  ostensible  minister  of  the  Shah,  who  ceded  to  Peter,  for 
the  promised  assistance  against  his  enemies,  the  provinces 


*  Jenldnson,  who  was  sent  bj  Queen  BUzsbeth  to  Russia:  he  relates  bimtdlf 
the  foilowiug  ctrcuuiBtance : — 

"  And  diirin  J  my  abode  in  Sbeemeechi,  tlicrc  caine  unto  me  an  Armenian,  sent 
from  thEt  King  of  Georgia,  who  declared  the  lamentable  eatate  of  the  »ame  King; 
that  being  inclosed  bcti^'een  these  two  cruel  tyrants  and  mightee  princes,  the  said 
great  Tnrke  and  the  Sophie,  he  had  continuall  warres  with  thcni  -.  r***]  111  ring  for  the 
love  of  Ciirist,  and  as  I  was  a  Christian,  I  would  send  him  cotiiS 
meuian,  and  advice  how  he  might  i^end  his  ambaasadour  XAi  tl 
Ruisia,  and  whether  I  thought  he  would  support  him  or  w>*  ■■■ 
wordes  requiring  mt*  to  dcclaire  his  necesiitleto  the  taid  i 
Adding  farther,  that  the  »ame  king  would  have  written  t^ 
he  doubted  the  i^afe  paasage  of  hi*  nieasenger ;  unto  whom  1 
by  word  of  ntouth,  not  onTy  pewuading  him  to  *^end  hii  nmh 


tbe  aame  king  had  latelly  manied*"— Vide  ihckl^nyt,  vol  I  p.  S60. 


of  Ihtsna* 
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of  Daghistan,  Shin'an,  GhUaii^  Mazanderan^  and  Astndiad* 
These  provinces  were  accordingly  occupied  by  the  Russian 
troops;  but  the  assistance  which  was  their  purcha^e-nmne}', 
was  never  given,  and  the  treaty  under  which  it  might  have 
been  claimed  was  disavowed  by  the  8hah.  The  euccessors 
of  Peter  the  Great,  however,  did  not  understand  the  value  of 
Iiis  acquisitions,  and  they  were  restored  in  1 732,  by  the  Em- 
press Anna,  to  Shah  Nadir. 

The  kings  of  Georgia,  which  now  constitutes  the  most  im- 
portant portion  of  the  Russian  provinces  beyond  the  Cauca- 
sus, had  been  vassals  of  Persia  since  the  fifteenth  century. 
Heraclius,  son  of  Tamaras,  king  of  that  country,  was  edu- 
cated at  the  court  of  Nadir  Shah  j  he  learned  the  art  of  war 
under  that  celebrated  conqueror,  whose  especial  favourite  he 
was,  and  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  expeditions  to  India*. 
The  favour  of  Nadir  enabled  Heraclius  to  increase  bis  power 
80  much,  that  atlcr  the  death  of  his  benefactor  he  not  only  as- 
serted for  some  time  the  independence  of  his  country,  but  even 
compelled  the  neighbouring  khans  to  acknowledge  his  supre- 
macy and  to  pay  him  tribute.  Heraclius  was,  however,  more  of 
a  warrior  than  of  a  politician,  and  he  involved  himself  in  many 
difficulties  by  various  injudicious  measures.  In  1 769  he  joined  a 
Russian  expedition  sent  to  assist  the  king  of  Immeretia  against 
theTurks;  but  being  abandoned  by  the  Russians  he  was  thrown 
into  a  very  dangerous  situation,  from  which  he  extricated  him- 
self with  great  difficulty.  The  conduct  of  the  Russians  towards 
him  on  that  occasion  did  not  prevent  him  from  afterwards  seek- 
ing their  assistance,  which  finally  proved  fatal  to  his  dynasty. 
In  17B3  he  entered  into  a  formal  treaty  with  Catharine  IL  by 
which  he  acknowledged  himself  a  vassal  of  Russia,  who  gua- 
ranteed to  him  not  only  his  actual  possessions,  but  also  what- 
ever he  might  conquer  in  future  t-    The  protection  of  Russia 


*  We  refer  those  of  o\ti  readers  who  may  take  lat^resi  in  that  romantic  cha- 
racter, to  the  lettcn  from  the  Cancasiis  and  Georgia,  pubiished  by  !blr.  Miuray 
in  1828*  They  were  originally  wiiucn  in  GermaD,  by  Mad.  Trcyganyl  who  accom- 
panied her  htisbandf  «ent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  from  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg 
to  Abbas  Mirza,  in  1812.  M.  Treygany  is  supposed  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
literary  labonn  of  his  lady.  And  for  still  more  definite  and  importaot  iaforma- 
tioD  respecting  these  transactions^  we  refer  rh?^—  *'^^  i  r^mphlct  published  by  Mr. 
Murray  under  the  title  **  Progrera  of  Russia  i  ,  '  by  a  Jiiilomatist  of  first- 

,  rate  talent  and  profound  acquaintance  with  t !  i  i  question. 

t  For  the  detail*  of  the  treaty  vide  Malcoimt  Hivimy  qfPer$uif  vol  ii. 
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did  not,  however,  prevent  the  Persiaus  from  invading  Georgia^ 
whei'e  they  committed  the  most  terrible  devaatations  in  the 
year  17i>5.  In  1801  Georgia  was  declared  a  Rnssiau  province*  j 
in  1803  the  khanat  of  Ganjah,  now  called  the  district  of  Eli- 
zabethpol,  was  taken  possession  of  by  Russia:  and  in  1805 
Immeretia  was  deprived  of  its  political  existence,  and  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Uussian  donnniona.  By  the  treaty  of  Gulistaji^ 
1813^  Persia  ceded  to  Russia  the  khanate  of  Shcki,  Shirvan, 
Karabfigh,  Talish,  Bacon,  Cooba,  and  Dcrbcnd,  Tlic  treaty  of  j 
Turkmanschay,  concluded  with  Persia  in  1 828,  gave  to  Russia 
the  Armenian  provinces  of  Erivan,  Nanhischevan  ajid  Ordu- 
bat,  and  fixed  as  its  frontier  the  course  of  the  Araxes,  By  the 
treaty  of  Adrianopoli  1829,  Russia  acquired  from  Turkey  the 
pashalic  of  Akhakik,  Thus  Russia  has  incorporated  with  hf?r  | 
dominions^  in  the  short  space  of  twenty -eight  years,  154,(X)0 
Bquai'e  versts  of  landfi  vnth  a  population  of  about  one  mil- 
Uon  and  a  half  J,  Besides  these  provinces  administered  by 
Russian  authorities,  and  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
empire,  Russia  claims  a  protectorate  over  Mingrelia,  Abasea 
or  Abhasia,  the  Lcsghian  tribes,  and  several  principalities  of  , 
Daghistan.  Some  of  those  countries  are  entirely  under 
Russian  influence ;  but  in  Abhasia^,  even  according  to  Ruik  I 
sian  writers,  it  is  merely  nominal. 


*  Vide  Proffr»§9  qf  Ruuia  m  Mp  Eatf, 
t  105  veretsare  equal  to  a  df^gree ;  coimequeDtly  3  vertta  oqaal  $  fimgfiih  ttifloi^ 
t  Tlic  statistical  tables  appended  to  the  work  m  question  give  ihe  foUawiof  re 
«ult4  respectiug  the  liu&aian  proviiices  beyond  the  Caucattia. 


re- 


HdUMP, 

Malt  lA  ha. 

WlASla. 

I.  Grw^ia  or  neofiHn  Pmper  contains     ..., .,.,.».. 

63,801 
71,565 
19,971 
36,77! 
21,787 
13,589 

225.H05 
202,0al 

6S,12l 
102,tJl6 

8l,ftU 
46,6H0 

t.    '                                 'f  MiiMuIman  provinae*  .*«**..*. 

3,                                          j;bistan..., , ,...,.,..,,♦ 

4,                       i.vu4ui^,  iud  tlic  .Vmifriian  province  ,.» 

6,                  inc  of  Djurce  and  Bel&kani    .,..♦..... 

r&itd 

»27,284 

726.1  ri 

it  iih1>'  n> 

be  thfiretf'i 

I  Videtht»<i 
wliich  i«  now  i 
by  which  llie  Cirt^us^ians  cyi  iticniii^Jvei. 


'^^^'^d  for  liy  the  author,  and  he  ghti  ] 
jtuUtioi],  male  aiul  female,  uia^  i 
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The  following  general  obsen^ationa  which  the  author  makes 
on  the  conquest  of  the  Transeaucasian  provinces  by  RussiOg 
jive  in  a  few  words  a  very  correct  vlew^  of  the  subject  in 
juestion ; 

"  AcquUltions  of  a  similar  kind  ha«'e  always  and  everywhere  been  pur* 
chased  at  the  price  pf  hlaod*  It  was  the  ftame  m  the  preaent  caae  :  in  the 
bcgiuniugi  the  preservation  of  the  countnes  which  sabinittcd  to  the  rule  or 
protection  of  Ku,s*ia,  and  afterwards  the  maintenance  of  her  power  beyond 
tilt'  Caucasus,  exacted  from  her  great  sacniices*  The  frequent  wars  with 
the  powers  bordering  on  the  Transcaucasian  regions^  and  the  unceasing 
warfare  with  the  mountain  tribes,  occasioned  a  dreadful  losa  of  men  and 
money*  ITie  passage  of  troops  from  one  climate  to  another  waa  still 
more  destructive,  from  the  neglect  of  precautions,  by  which  it  might  have 
been  possible  to  avert  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  rapid  changes  of  at- 
mosphere. To  those  destructive  causey  it  is  imposs^ibte  not  to  add  inter- 
nal revolts,  which  are  the  unavoidable  conscfjuence  of  every  change  of  an 
order  of  things  consecrated  by  time,  and  of  the  introduction  of  new  insti- 
tutions/* 

Although  the  Rus&imi  cabinet  made  great  efforts  to  eata- 
hlish  its  domioioti  beyond  the  Caucasus^  it  seems  for  a  long 
time  not  to  have  understood  the  real  value  of  those  posaesaions, 

d  the  great  advantages  which  it  might  derive  from  them. 
le  policy  pursued  in  the  administration  of  the  Transcauca- 
sian  provinces  had  no  fixed  plan^  and  depended  more  on  the 
individual  view  a  of  the  persons  who  were  charged  with  their 
government,  than  on  any  system  adopted  by  the  imperial 
cabinet^  It  wae  only  in  1827  that  the  minister  of  feiances^ 
Cancrin,  presented  to  the  emperor  a  project  which  contained 
the  following  leading  points  : 

*'TfaeTranscaucasian  provinces  may  be  conaidered  as  a  Russian  colony, 
and  they  ought  to  aford  her  great  advantages,  by  sending  to  her  the  pro* 
ductioos  of  southern  climates.  Nothing,  however,  has  been  done  for  the 
attainment  of  this  object.  It  ia,  therefore,  proposed  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  government  to  the  following  objects  :  1.  The  organization  of 
the  different  provinces  which  constitute  the  Transcaucasian  possessions! 
and  which  still  remain  on  the  former  Asiatic  footing,  unfavourable  in 
many  respects  to  the  development  of  the  capabilities  of  the  country.  3. 
;iie  administration  of  the  government  property.  3»  The  improvement  of 
;nculture.  Increase  of  the  cultivation  of  silk,  cotton,  olive-trees,  rice^  and 
many  other  productions  proper  to  a  southern  climate;  jmpiovement  of 
manufactures  of  different  kinds  j  organization  of  a  militia,  composed  of 
the  inhabitants  themselves,  which  would  prevent  a  great  loss  of  men  and 
money, and  partly  retease  the  inbabitant^  fr6m  the  present  military  charges. 
4,  The  organisation  of  the  mining  dapartmont." 
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This  plan  was  approved  by  the  emperor,  and  a  commission 
was  named  towaixls  the  end  of  1828,  in  order  to  investigate 
the  Transcaucasian  provinces  in  a  statistical  point  of  view. 
The  labours  of  that  commission  were  completed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1835,  and  the  work  which  we  are  now  reviewing  is 
composed  upon  the  data  furnished  by  them. 

The  staple  produce  of  the  Transcaucasian  provinces  is, 

1 .  Silk. — Its  cultivation  is  in  the  most  wretched  condition, 
and  has  not  improved  since  the  establishment  of  the  Russians 
there,  although  the  tax  levied  upon  mulberry  trees  was  abo- 
lished by  an  ukaze  in  1830:  the  whole  annual  export  of 
silk  from  those  provinces  does  not  exceed  15,530  poods,  or 
458,000  English  pounds'*^.  An  Italian  of  the  name  of  Cas- 
tella  had  introduced  the  Italian  manner  of  preparing  silk  ;  he 
was  prevented  by  death  from  giving  full  development  to  his 
enterprise,  and  the  establishment  he  had  formed  belongs  now 
to  the  government,  by  whom  it  is  employed  as  a  school,  for 
teaching  the  natives  to  prepare  sdk  in  the  European  manner, 
which  is  far  superior  to  that  now  used  by  themselves, 

2.  Cotton. — The  province  of  Erivan,  acquired  from  Persia 
by  the  treaty  of  Tmkmanschay  in  1828,  produced  under  the 
Persian  government  more  than  57,000  poods,  and  now  it 
produces  only  15,000.  The  whole  of  the  Transcaucasian  pro- 
vinces export  annually  only  36,000  poods,  of  very  inferior 
quahty-  The  natural  capabilities  of  the  country  offer  a  pos- 
Bibility  of  increasing  the  production  of  this  valuable  commo- 
dity to  an  extraordinary  extent, 

3.  ff^tne, — The  vine  is  an  indigenous  plant  of  these  regions, 
being  found  every  where  growing  wild.  The  Russians  found 
on  their  arrival  a  great  number  of  rich  vineyards,  particidarly 
in  Kakhet,  Shin^an,  and  Derbend,  but  their  condition  has 
not  been  improved  since,  and  the  manner  of  making  wine 
remainis  unchanged.  The  Transcaucasian  provinces  produce 
annually  about  3,888,000  vedros  of  wine,  and  140,000 ve- 
drost  of  brandy.  The  district  of  Tclav  alone  ftunishes  to 
this  quota  2,000,000  vedros  of  wine  and  75,000  vedros  of 
brandy  (Immeretia  ia  not  included  in  this  eatimate).    This 
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*  A  pood  u  equftl  to  36  Eii|llih  pounds. 

t  A  vedro  it  eqtiAl  to  three  £DgUiili  g«Uoiu  md  a  quirter,  wine^meiaare. 


■ali^ 


of  Russia^ 
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quantity  of  wine  and  brandy  is  entirely  absorbed  by  the 
internal  consumption,  which  is  enormous ;  for  the  town  of 
Tiflis  alone,  with  a  population  of  US^fKX)  inhabitants  of  both 
aexes,  and  a  garrison  of  about  9000  men,  yearly  requb'es 
700,000  vedros  of  \^dne,  besides  much  brandy,  which  last  is 
chiefly  consumed  by  the  Rusdans. 

The  grapes  prothiccd  by  the  vineyards  of  the  Transcauca- 
sian  provinces  present  a  great  variety  of  kinds.  Those  that 
are  grown  in  Kakhet,  yield  a  vdne  wliich  resembles  the  best 
species  of  Burgimdy;  and  specimens  of  Georgian  wines  have 
been  sold  in  Moscow  at  Ss,  Ad.  the  bottle.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  province  of  Kakhet  may  also  produce  wines  similar  to  those 
of  Madeira  and  Oporto,  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the 
production  of  wine  in  the  Trunscaucasian  provinces  shoidd  re- 
ceive all  the  development  of  which  it  is  capable,  it  may  supply 
not  only  the  consumption  of  Russia,  but  even  export  to  other 
countries. 

4,  Rice, — ^The  ciUture  of  this  valuable  plant  has  not  mani- 
fested any  improvement  since  the  establishment  of  the  Rus- 
sians :  it  yields,  however,  an  annual  produce  of  about  130,000 
chctwerts*.  It  will  be  materially  improved  l^^  the  introduction 
of  the  China  rice,  which  requires  no  watering, 

5,  Saffrotu — The  province  of  Bacoo  alone  produces  yearly 
about  1  OCK>  poods  (equal  to  36,0(X»  English  pounds)  of  saffron. 
Although  it^  natural  quality  is  excellent,  its  preparation  is  so 
'WTctched,  that  it  fetches  no  more  than  8  francs  a  pound, 
wliilst  that  grown  in  France  sells  at  the  high  price  of  50 
francs  a  pound.  But  some  attempts  which  were  made  at  Bacoo 
to  prepare  satiron  in  the  Eiu-opean  manner,  produced,  in 
spite  of  most  indifferent  management,  a  commodity  which 
was  sold  at  25  francs  a  pound.  This  shows  to  what  extent 
this  valuable  branch  of  agricidtural  industry  might  be  carried. 

6,  The  Transcaucaaian  provinces  produce  a  gi*eat  quantity 
of  Maddei^  (garance)  ;  it  is  collected  in  a  wild  state,  and  em- 
ploys many  families,  who  live  by  the  manufacture.  It  is  cul- 
tivated at  Derbend,  whose  inhabitants  ai*e  devoted  to  its  pro- 
duction, from  which  they  derive  considerable  profits.  Since 
I8O7,  without  receiving  any  sort  of  encouragement  from 


*  100  chetwcrti  arc  equal  to  1 4j\tba  quarters  English. 
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the  government^  the  inhabitauts  of  Derbend  have  increaflad 
their  plantations  of  madder  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  1832 
their  produce  amounted  to  35,000  pood^,  valued  at  280,000 
silver  roubles,  or  46,666/,  12*.  Bd,  This  branch  of  indutitry  is 
now  the  universal  occu[mtion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dcrbcnd^ 
who  begin  to  be  imitated  by  tho«e  of  Tabasseran^  Kagtay,  oiid 
Cooba*;  a  fact  which  evidently  proves  the  capacity  and  will- 
ingneas  of  the  natives  to  employ  their  industry  upon  a  field 
which  rewards  their  labours  by  a  fair  profit. 

7.  The  Armenian  pro^Hnces,  which  form  the  aouthem  part 
of  the  Russian  possessions  beyond  the  Caucasus,  produce  a 
kind  ol*  Cochineal^  which  gives  a  dye  equal  to  that  which  is  ex- 
tracted  from  the  cochineal  of  Mexico,  As  soon  as  the  Russian 
government  had  notice  of  the  existence  of  thi«  precious 
commodity  in  its  dominions,  it  gave  immediate  orders  to  all 
the  Russian  consulates  in  Europe  and  America,  to  find  out 
and  engage  persons  thoroughly  conversant  with  its  manage- 
ment ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a  short  time  Russia 
will  be  enriched  by  this  new  branch  of  a  raost  profitable 
manufacture. 

H.  Live  Stock. -^-TXxe  Transcaucusian  provinces  afford  great 
facilities  for  the  maintenance  of  extensive  herds.  The  pro- 
vinces of  Shirvan,  Cooba,  Taliah,  and  EHxabethpol,  contaii] 
about  1,700,<>(K>  heads  of  sheep,  but  their  wool  is  exceedingly 
coarse.  Some  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  the  Merino 
sheep,  but  they  failed  through  the  ignorance  of  the  pei*sons 
who  undertook  the  task.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt 
that  the  race  of  sheep  in  those  parts  may  be  brought  to  the 
greatest  perfection  by  proper  management.  The  cattle  reared 
there  is  also  at  present  of  a  xttvy  inferior  kind,  and  its  number 
te  estimated  at  1>00,<X>0  heads.  The  province  of  Karabagh 
produces  a  fine  race  of  horses,  a  mixture  of  the  Persian  and 
Tatar  breeds.  There  is  also  in  those  provinces  an  abundance  of 
eamels,  asses,  mtdcs,  and  swine. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  tlie  productions  of  the  Trans- 
eaucasian  possessions  of  Russia,  under  the  moat  tmfavourable 
circumstances.     Let  us  now  examine  to  what  probi'  "  ut 

it  might  be  increased  under  the  ctare  of  a  wise  admii  i  fU 
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*  All  ihaio  provinofli  ira  lituited  da  the  ihorot  of  ths  Oit{^  «^«. 
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We  have  already  shown  that  the  geognvpbical  sitiuitiori  of 
the  Transcaiicasian  provinces  affords  every  facility  for  the 
[>roiiuetiou  of  the  most  valuable  commodities  which  arc  ex- 
chmively  tiiriushed  hy  southern  climates.  As  an  instance  of 
the  extraordinary  capabilities  which  those  countries  possess 
for  the  production  of  what  are  commonly  culled  colonial  goods, 
we  wiU  take  the  small  territory  of  Salyan,  which  although 
called  an  island,  is  in  fact  nothing  but  the  Delta  of  the  Koor^ 
being  washed  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  two  branches  of 
the  above-mentioned  river.  Its  greatest  length  is  fifty-seven 
verstSjand  its  greai       T      uUh  about  forty-two ;  its  su  r  1 1- 

tains  more  thaj>  /  >       i      re  versts,  or  more  than  78^*'  i  i- 

tinea.  The  ground  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  sandy  loum 
with  black  vegetable  soil.  Ita  centre  lies  under  lat.  3d°  2l/, 
which  is  only  4/'  more  to  the  north  than  Lisbon,  and  2"  more 
than  the  Persian  provinces  of  Ghilan  and  Mazanderan,  where 
the  sugar  cane  is  grown;  the  mean  terra  of  its  temperature 
is  1  :jo  Reaum.,  or  65**  75'  Fahrenheit,  The  imited  circum- 
stances of  a  warm  climate  and  fertile  soil  render  the  place 
eminently  fitted  for  the  production  of  silk,  cotton,  rice,  to- 
bacco, satfron,  and  other  commodities  of  a  southern  cli- 
mate j  but  in  spite  of  these  favourable  circumstances,  Salyan 
produces  now  only  a  very  limited  quantity  of  silk,  wine^  rice, 
and  cotton,  and  has  a  population  of  only  6950  male  iababit* 
ants*  It  has  been  calculated  by  an  intelligent  person  tho- 
roughly  conversant  with  the  locality,  that  if  15,000  desiatines, 

rhich  is  less  than  the  fifth  part  of  the  whole  surface,  were  laid 
out  in  mulberry  plantations,  they  might  produce  as  much  silk 
as  ifi  now  exported  from  all  the  Ti'anscaucasian  provinces, 
^the  quantity  of  which  is  15,500  poods,)  and  make  Russia  eu- 
tirely  independent  of  foreign  silks,  of  which  she  now  imports 
nearly  16,000  poods,  to  the  value  of  about  1,000,000/,  sterling 
English  money.  Secondly,  if  40,000  desiatines  were  em- 
ployed in  cidtivating  cotton,  about  600,000  poods  might  be 
produced  j  whilst  all  the  Trunscaucasian  provinces  turnisli 
now  only  36,000  poods  of  this  important  article,  of  which 

lussin  imports  yearly  7^0,000  poods  from  abroad,  Tliird- 
*ly,  if  5000  desiatines  were  employed  for  the  growth  of  in- 
digo^ 6(J(X)  poods  of  it  might  be  produced.  The  attempts 
which  have  been  made  at  Tiflia^  situated  2°  80'  farther  north 
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thai!  Salyan,  to  cultivate  indigo  were  completely  successiul^ 
and  evidently  prove  that  this  important  article  of  commerce 
may  be  produced  with  the  greatest  advantage,  notwithstand- 
ing the  sneers  of  even  so  great  an  authority  as  Klaproth*. 

If  such  immense  results  may  be  in  all  probability  obtained 
from  such  a  little  territory  as  that  of  Salyan,  what  may  not 
be  expected  when  the  capabilities  of  aU  the  Transcaucasian 
provinces  are  duly  developed !  The  fiicilities  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  products  we  have  enumerated  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  Salyan.  The  plain  of  Talish,  which  eirtends  in 
length  about  17^  versts^  on  a  breadth  varying  from  3  to  60 
verstsj  contains  a  surface  of  more  than  730  square  versts  of  landj 
not  less  fertile  than  Salyan,  and  having  besides  gieat  faciLi- 
ties  for  irrigation.  This  is,  however,  nothing  in  comparison  to 
the  great  plain  of  Koorin,  which  extends  over  the  provinces 
of  Shir\^an,  Karabagh,  Shckin,  and  EUzabcthpol,  and  contains 
a  surface  of  more  than  8710  square  versts  (about  5900  English 
square  miles)  of  land,  capable  of  producing  all  the  above-men- 
tioned commodities.  Besides  these  plains,  there  is  much  valu- 
able land  amongst  the  mountains,  to  say  nothing  of  the  slopes 
of  the  hills,  admirably  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine. 

Such  are  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  Transcaucasian  pos- 
sessions of  Russia,  and  we  may  say,  without  fear  of  incur- 
ring the  charge  of  exaggeration,  that  they  await  only  favour- 
able circumstances  to  take  such  a  development  as  to  realise 
the  fable  of  the  golden  fleece  of  Colchos,  the  name  by  which 
the  ancient  Greeks  designated  a  part  of  those  regions. 

When  %ve  consider  the  internal  wars,  the  oppressive  yoke 
of  barbarous  conqncrorSj,  and  the  unceasing  forays  of  the 
mountain  tribes  to  which  those  countries  have  been  exposed 
for  centuries,  almost  w  ithout  interruption^  we  shall  no  longer 
wonder  at  the  wretched  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
having  never  been  sure  of  their  property,  had  no  stimulus  to 
increase  by  protracted  exertions  wealth  which,  instead  of  pro- 
curing them  enjoyments,  exposed  them  to  the  exactions  o( 
their  rulers  and  the  rapacity  of  their  neighbours.    It  is  true, 

•  **  Utt  Anglaift,  vraiseiuUlalilcinciit  mftUTais  naturaliatr,  (je  Ixfrcf  dc  Vc&'p6rfmce 
cliimeriquc,  d  y  poiivoir  ^tablir  dei  plaoutioas  d*iiidigo,"  wiys  Klaproth,  ipcKking 
of  the  province  of  Ghoorieet     Vide  Ta^teau  du  Coucoxr,  pngi;  U-l* 
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that  tlie  internal  commotions  and  the  predatory  incursiona  of 
the  higUanders,  which  constantly  distracted  the  country, 
have  ceajsed  in  great  measure  since  its  occupation  by  Russia ; 
but  the  old  financial  system  (a  system  of  a  most  preposterous 
natin^,  and  which  has  done  as  much  barm  to  the  country 
as  the  troubles  and  invasions  by  which  it  was  desolated)  has 
not  yet  been  abolished*  and  continues  to  grind  down  the 
energies  of  the  land. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  vexatious  and 
unprofitable  mode  of  taxation  than  that  which  has  existed  for 
ages^  and  still  prevails  in  the  Russian  possessions  beyond  the 
Caucasus.  It  has  not  been  the  invention  of  the  fisc-al  spirit 
of  a  firmly  established  government  which  systematically  roba 
its  subjects,  but  far  more  the  fortuitous  growth  of  accidental 
circumstances. 

ITiere  is  a  great  variet)^  of  imposts  called  Rahtar,  Rahtar  ia 
a  Persian  word^  signiiying  properly  a  duty  on  foreign  merchan- 
dize; but  since  the  several  petty  states  which  now  constitute 
the  Russian  possessions  have  been  united  into  one,  the  rah- 
tars  which  had  been  paid  on  the  importation  of  the  produc- 
tions of  one  state  into  another^  have  continued  to  subsist  as 
a  kind  of  internal  taoL  or  actroij  in  adchtion  to  many  otliers 
assessed  on  almost  eveiy  kind  of  manufacture^  and  produce, 
from  objects  of  the  greatest  luxury  to  those  of  the  meanest 
description. 

Almost  all  the  Transcaucasian  provinces  except  Immeretia 
are  subject  to  a  house  or  hearth  tax*  In  Georgia  Proper  there 
are  seventeen  denominations  of  pecuniary  taxes,  besides  seven 
paid  in  com.  The  province  of  Cooba  has  six  kinds  of  pecu- 
niary imposts,  one  of  which  vaiics  from  two  to  sixteen  silver 
roubles  per  house.  The  province  of  Sheki  has  sixteen  denomi- 
nations of  pecuniary  taxes  ;  such  for  instance,  as,  for  chafl^  for 
chickens,  for  eggSj  for  presents  given  on  holidays,  &c.  In 
the  province  of  Shirvan  there  exist  four  kinds  and  thirtj-one 
articles  of  txixation,  paid  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  pro- 
duce. In  the  province  of  Talish  there  are  t\i'elve  kinds  of 
taxes  paid  on  produce.  In  Karabagh  there  are  nine  kinds  of 
imposts,  paid  in  money  and  produce.  The  several  instances 
which  we  have  now  enumerated  give  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
unsystematic  method  of  taxation  introduced  by  the  rapacity 
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of  the  various  p^Wr  irmnH  wha  liave  ruled  the  difftrent  parts 
of  that  region . 

A  natural  fuii8in[nence  is  the  great  inequality  with  which 
taxation  bears  upon  the  inhahitants  of  different  provinceii* 
For  instance,  m  the  district  of  Tetav,  which  eontauis  34Sf 
houses  of  peasants  belonging  to  the  erown?  and  occupying  i 
•xceedingly  rich  aoil^  only  two  hundred  houses  are  subjec 
to  taxation,  and  they  pay  903  silver  roubles.  In  the  district 
of  Bignack^  3955  houses  pay  a  tax  of  245  roubles  20  kopeks 
in  silver  J  whilst  the  district  of  Borshalin,  adjacent  to  Kakhet, 
and  containing  2604  houses,  pays  78G4  roubles  65  kopeks  iu 
silver,  xvhich  makes  3  roubles  2  kopeks  per  house-^*"  In  the 
province  of  Eliiiabethpol  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  |>ay, 
on  the  average^  1  rouble  49  kopeks  per  house  ;  whilst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coimtr}^  pay  3  roubles  3  kopeks.  The  pro- 
vince of  BacoD  pays  54  kopeks  *,  Sheki  somewhat  less  than 
3  roubles;  Shirvan  3  roubles  5?  kopeks?  Karabagh  moi^e 
than  4  roubles;  Talish  2  roubles  10  kopeks /^er  house. 

On  examining  the  generality  of  the  taxes  which  are  imposeil 
on  the  internal  commerce  and  industry  of  the  Transcaueasiail 
provinces  of  Russia,  we  tind,  first,  seventeen  articles  of  rahtafl 
or  duties  collected  from  goods  passing  from  one  pronnce 
into  another;  ^         :%.  fifty-six  articles  of  taxation  imposedi 
an  pro«lucts  oi  nt  kinds  of  industry  peculiar  to  eachi 

province ;  and  thirdly,  sixty-four  articles  of  taxation  assessed 
on  every  kind  of  produce,  including  articles  of  food,  through- 
out all  the  prminces. 

Many  other  objects  are  subject  to  taxe«  levied  on  them 
under  various  denominations.     For  instance,  in  the  provincej 
of  Eli?iabethpol,  which  is  peculiarly  Hticd  for  the  productioir 
u(  silk,  that  valuable  commodity  pays  six  kinds  of  taxes  if 
sold  for  exportation ;  but  should  it  be  resold  in  the  province,  it 
pitys  a  heavy  duty  every  time  it  is  transferred  from  one  mer*' 
chant  to  another.   There  are  many  other  similar  taxes  grinds 
itig  down  the  industry  of  those  countiies* 

What  must  be  the  natural  energies  of  a  country^  when  such 
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A  btu'b&hms  sj'stem  of  taxation^  litrhieh  has  oppi^fied  it  ibr 
centuries^  and  is  still  in  full  operatioti^  has  not  availed  to  elt-^ 
terminate  ereiy  vestige  of  industry  and  national  welfare ;  and 
what  may  not  be  expected  from  such  a  coUntf75  if  its  energies 
are  once  called  into  full  play  by  the  removal  of  those  intole^ 
rable  grievances ! 

The  revenue  of  the  govemmetit  is  derived  from  the  following 
sources  t 

A.  Property  belonging  to  the  croWn>  which  coUsists 

1«  Of  arable  lands^  which  are  partly  let  out  either  at  A  fixed 
ground-rent  or  a  certain  piui  of  the  produce  (generally  the 
tenth)3and  are  partly  cultivated  on  iKicount  of  the  government* 

2.  Pastures^  which  are  let  either  for  a  payment  in  money 
or  in  cattle. 

3i  Vineyards  and  orchards^  which  are  either  let  out  at  fixed 
rents^  or  managed  through  i^nts  appointed  by  government 
to  superintend  the  fabrication  of  wine  and  brandy« 

4.  Fisheries  and  ferries^  which  are  let  out  to  farm. 

5.  Cultivation  of  silk,  cotton^  rice^  madder^  &c.^  on  account 
of  the  government. 

6.  Caravanserays,  public  baths,  shops^  &C<,  which  are  either 
let  out  at  a  rent  or  managed  by  government  iigents. 

All  this  property  belonged  to  the  former  rulers  of  the 
country,  into  whose  rights  the  Russian  Government  has 
stepped.     It  yields  a  yearly  revenue  of  245,780  silver  roubles. 

B.  Mineral  productions,  as  salt"^,  naphtha,  alum^  iron,  cop^ 
per ;  these  yield,  together  with  the  stamp-tax  imposed  on 
objects  manufactured  of  silver,  130,000  silver  roubles. 

C.  Customs  and  rahtars,  151,751}  roubles. 

D.  Taxes  peculiar  to  the  Transcaucasian  provinces,  paid 
in  money  and  in  kind,  and  sUch  as  exist  over  all  the  Russian 
empire ;  as  for  instance,  stamps,  etc.,  which  yield  together 
the  yearly  sum  of  758,084  silver  roubles. 

The  whole  revenue  of  the  Transcaucasian  possessions  of 
Russia  is  consequently  1,293,876  silver  roubles,  which  is  equi- 
valent to  about  £215,646  sterling  English  moneyf. 

Besides  these  several  heads  of  revenue,  which  the  govem- 

*  Tliere  are  some  salt  lakes  in  the  provinces  bordering  on  tbe  Caspian  sea, 
which  yield  a  g^-eat  abundance  of  salt. 
t  These  estimates  of  revenue  are  made  upon  an  average  of  five  jean. 
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ment  receives  in  mooey  or  kind^  there  are  vexy  heavy  local 
charges  wliich  the  Transcaucasian  provincea  bear,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  empire,  under  the  name  of  territorial 
duties.  These  territorial  duties  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
ser\ice8  of  the  feudal  times^  as  well  as  of  our  county  rates^ 
and  consist  in  military  lodgings,  supply  of  horses  for  the 
transpoi-t  of  troops,  their  baggage,  and  every  kind  of  govern- 
ment property,  maintaining  of  roads,  prisons,  &c.  We  have 
no  returns  of  these  ten-itorial  duties  in  the  Transcaucasian 
provinces,  except  from  Georgia,  where  they  are  estimated  at 
400,000  silvex  roubles  yearly.  The  most  oppressive  of  them  aU 
is  the  service  which  the  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  Geoi^gia 
are  obliged  to  perform  on  the  military  posts  established  to 
prevent  the  forays  of  the  Lesghians, 

A  well-known  political  writer  has  justly  observed  that  the 
commerce  of  a  nation  increases  with  its  civilization,  and  in 
turn  accelerates  the  progress  of  that  civilization.  Experience 
has  proved  that  this  principle  is  quite  applicable  to  the  Trans- 
caucasian provinces;  and  we  will  give  our  readers  a  brief  sketch 
of  their  commerce  since  the  establishment  of  the  Russian 
power  in  those  parts.  We  shall  take  as  a  fair  sample  of  the 
whole,  the  town  of  Tiflis,  formerly  the  metropolis  of  Georgia, 
and  now  the  capital  of  all  the  Russian  possessions  beyond  the 
Caucasus,  and  the  chief  market  of  those  countries. 

From  1 807j  the  epoch  of  the  establishment  of  the  custom- 
house of  Titlis,  till  1821,  the  commerce  was  in  a  very  languid 
state,  and  limited  to  a  small  traffic  carried  on  by  iVrmenions 
with  the  neighbouring  dominions  of  Persia  and  Turkey.  But 
on  the  21st  October  1821,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  agreeably 
to  a  representation  of  General  Yermoloff,  issued  an  ukaze 
granting  to  the  commerce  of  the  Transcaucasian  provinces 
the  following  facihties : 

let.  All  individuals  engaged  in  commerce  were  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  merchants  of  the  first  guUd*,  without  paying  the 


*  Merchants  are  iliTiiicd  in  Hu&^a  into  threr  clasiie«  called  gulMtu 

A.  The  iiiereha)it&  belonging  to   the  fir&t  guiltl  ^jAy^  under  variouat  tienomina* 

tioni,  a  lax  of  2450  ruuMc*, 

Tlic  nicrchanu  of  the  first  gnild  enjoy  the  roUowiiig  privileges: 

Ui.  They  luve  the  right  to  cairy  on  W«ry  kiod  of  wliolesile  tnuk,  tofiiga  w 
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taxes  attached  to  that  class.    2nd.  They  were  exempted  from 
all  personal  duties  and  imposts,  and  their  houses  were  freed 


2De].  To  b«Te  their  cvwn  ihipt  tnd  every  kind  of  vesseU. 
3rd.  To  possess  warehouses  of  every  description. 

4th,  To  possess  nianiifacturcs  of  every  kind,  except  distilleries  of  ardent  spirits. 
5th.  To  engage  in  banking. 

6th.  To  have  insurance  offices  m  mo  far  a>  it  is  not  contrary  to  rtgulatknui. 
7th.  To  undertake  govemroeut  contracts  of  every  description, 
8th.  To  enter  into  contractSv  on  their  own  accoiint  or  as  brokersi  to  any  amount. 
A  merchant  of  the  lir^t  guild  may  practise  the  retail  trade  only  in  the  town 
where  he  is  inscribed,  and  possess,  in  that  to\^Ti  and  its  suburbs,  three  shops ; 
hut  shouhl  be  wi§h  to  establish  a  aiinilar  trade  in  another  town  be  must  pay  the 
tjues  of  a  racrcliant  of  the  third  guild  for  each  several  iewjx  whexc  he  may  esta- 
blish a  retail  trade. 

li  a  merchant  of  the  first  guild  establisbes  a  manufacture,  be  may  possess  Unded 
property  with  peasants  (i,  e.  tlaves),  but  which  cannot  on  any  aecouot  be  separated 
from  that  manufacture. 

Besides  the  aho^  rd  commercial  privileges,  the  merclmnts  of  the  liret 

giuld  possess  the  f  luuniticb : 

I  St.  Tlicy  arc  frt  r  iio,,.  i^Jipoml  punishment. 
2nd.  They  are  exempt  from  the  capitation  and  military  service, 
3rd.  The  sons  of  tlio&e  merchants  who  have  remained  in  the  first  guild  for 
^elve  years»  may,  after  having  served  in  the  army  three  years  as  non-cotnxnissioned 
llfliceTs,  proceed  to  the  rank  of  commissioned  officers. 

^th.  They  arc  admitted  at  court,  may  wear  a  sword,  and  drive  about  the  to^vu 
in  a  close  carriage  with  two  horse«. 

Tlie  first  rwo  of  these  inimuiiitics,  which  the  merchants  of  the  first  guild  share 
with  the  nohlcs»  are  very  iraporfaut  in  Russia.  If  a  member  of  these  privileg*"d 
cfa$!»es  commit*  a  crime  deserving  capital  punishment^  he  is  simply  condemned  to 
the  mines  of  Si1>eria  without  being  subjected  to  the  punishment  of  the  knoot. 

Tlic  capitation,  paid  bv  at!  the  [Kipulation  wliich  does  not  belong  to  the  privi- 
leged classes,  is  by  no  mi^ans  heavy,  but  the  military  conscription  in  Russia  is  the 
most  horrible  thing  that  can  be  imagined.  The  levy  of  recruits  is  ordered  almost 
every  year,  and  each  community  is  compelled  to  furnish  one,  two,  three  or  more 
recruits  from  every  500  males,  or,  as  they  arc  officially  called,  itouhs.  The  choice  of 
the  recruits  is  entirely  left  amongst  peasants  to  their  masters,  and  amongst  the 
burghers  to  the  elders  of  the  community  \  and  it  may  be  easily  imagined  to  how 
many  abuses  such  a  mode  of  levying  is  liable.  We  shall  not  enter  into  the  disgust- 
ing details  by  wliicb  the  levy  of  recruits  is  accompanied  in  Russia;  we  shall  only 
add,  tliat  the  condition  of  a  Russian  soldier  is  considered  so  wretched  and  so 
h<>]"''- -^  ti.«r  there  arc  many  instances  of  individuals  who  have  not  only  mutilated 
bii  royed  thcniHclves  in  order  to  escape  military  service. 

I)  wish  to  embark  in  commerce  must  inscribe  themselves  in  the  first 
guild. 

B.  The  merchants  of  the  second  guild  are  obliged  to  pay,  under  various  dcno- 
mi  nations,  a  ta\  of  J   i  Sos. 

X  merchant  of  tl  lUd  may  carry  on  the  same  trade  as  a  mcrcliant  of 

the  first,  tvilli  t1  f^  '  •  •^niiis  : 

1st.  He  Uii,  tom-home,  on  his  own  account.  gCM)ds  above 

the  value  of  :»n  ngo  by  sea,  or  in  one  transport  by  land  ;  and 

all  hiA  foreign  cofnmtrcf  muat  not  exceed  the  value  of  300,000  roubles  in  a  year. 
Should  his  ^pectilations  exceed  the  prescribed  maximum,  be  is  obliged  to  pay 
the  difference  between  his  taiation  and  that  of  a  merchant  of  the  first  class. 

2nd.  He  cannot  enter  into  any  government  contracts  for  a  value  exceeding  the 
sum  of  r*o  i»»i  .,o.i,i... 

3rd,  I  Ic  private  contracts,  on  hia  own  account  or  as  a  broker. 

for  a  sill i I  I ►I'O  rouble*. 

4tb.  lie  caunoi  eatiiliUsh  an  inturaace-officc  or  a  banking-houae* 
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from  military  lodging  and  taxes.  Brd.  They  Kad  the  right  to 
acquire  and  sell  landed  property.  4  th.  Govemmeiii  wus  to 
grant  land  to  those  who  would  found  upon  it  useful  establiah- 
ments.  5tb*  All  foreign  goods  were  to  be  admitted  on  pttjr? 
ment  of  five  per  cent,  duty  ad  valorem*  6th.  The  transporU 
of  merchandise  were  to  be  protected  by  miUtaiy  escorts. 

This  measure  produced  the  best  effects  on  the  commerce 
of  the  Transcaucasian  provinces.  It  generated  ttin*  '  'lie 
uncivilized  trailers  uf  tho»e  countries  a  spirit  of  entn^  ,  l)y 
opening  to  them  a  new  and  wide  field  of  activity,  not  only  in 
supplying  the  Transcaucasian  provinces  with  the  products 
of  European  industry,  but  also  by  a  commerce  of  transit 
In  the  first  year  after  the  opening  of  the  free  trade^  in  1828| 
there  was  an  importation  of  goods  Irom  Europe  to  the  value 
of  70jO0O  silver  roubles  j  the  mass  of  imports  rapidly   io- 


Tlie  mcrchanti  of  the  lecond  giiUd  may  keep  inns,  hofeU,  am!  firi  li. 

ments  of  n  similar  kind,  in  the  town  where  they  are  inscribed,  a»  wt  ii* 

ttrict. 

C,  The  mefchants  of  the  third  guild  pay  g  l«x  of  800  rooblet,  und  ihtf  m% 
permitted, 

Itt.  To  carry  on  a  Retail  trade  with  merchandise  or  forel^  gDOdi  purehiirrt 
from  merchanti  of  the  two  flnt  guilds. 

2nd.  To  possess  ships,  hut  to  use  them  in  foreig;n  trade  only,  for  the  trsnsport 
of  merchandise  belonging  to  merchant  i  of  thi^  two  first  guilds  t  but  they  luiy  ii»e 
their  vesseU  to  any  purpose  in  Ihr  i  ivigation. 

3ni.  To  posseas'in  the  town  wJn  >  inncribcd,  as  well  as  In  its  dlstrlet, 

hotels,  inns,  taverns,  and  every  kiiju  v..  .^.nu-ii  piibln  ■--•••>:  Itrncnis, 

4th,  They  may  possess  in  the  town  where  they  ai  ,13  well  aa  in  Ml  #- 

strict,  several  kinds  of  mannfaetnreji  (which  are  s|i  nl  theif  tutoihtr  la 

about  forty).  They  can,  howcvrr,  employ  no  more  ilmn  thirty>two  worliiiiCfi, 
and  should  they  with  to  increase  their  mmiber  thev  must  pass  Into  la  lilgflKr 
guUd. 

5th.  They  may  purchase,  hi  their  otm  district*  and  at  fain,  every  kind  of  Kiii^ii 
produce,  for  transport  to  the  «'^"  r.^.r*^  -.r.i  ^■-  r......  i;„j  ../.,........;...,. 

6th.  They  may  carry  evcr^ 

7th.  They  may  enter  Intu  ^  ^  lot 

exceeding  20,000  roubles. 

Ht\\.  They  may  have  for  their  retail  trade  three  shops  In  th«  iowti  where  tKejr 

;'    <T ;  hut  tthoidd  they  wiib  to  eitablish  more  of  them,  ther  are  ohtlged  txi 

rv  shop  a  ta.t  of  fmy  roubles  in  the  pnyvincial  towns,  and  irtrenty*ite 

(^000  and  20,000  roubles  which  are  fixed  for  the  contracU 
'jhfints  of  the  secornl  .un!  i)\\rf]  ^^ii^^U,  rrlat**  only  to  Uichr 
r  1  have  no  r  %  or  mortgage 

,  which  is  ii 

>\  guild  may  in>cnf»r  T(K'Tii*#j|Ar^  m  tiiat  Lmpachy  lo  14 
•jper,  paying  separately  fur  each  t<>wn  tlie  duties  and 


on  pAytogccrtoin  duties. 


Bm^lben  and  peasant!  tni^  cogife  hn  retail  tndc  under  eertaln  rettHctiiins  ajid 
iffccrtoin  duties* 
^tht  rouble  Mrtioiied  here  k  ihf  piiter  rt»ubte«  or  abcmt  I6<l. 


ci^/bmte. 
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cnMiied,  and  in  1828  it  amounted  to  the  value  of  one  million 
of  silver  roubles.  The  goods  were  for  the  most  part  pnr- 
chasetl  by  the  im  '  t^  of  Tiflis  at  the  fairs  of  Leipsig,  and 
at  first  carried  ii  ^y  Brody  to  Odessa,  %vhere  they  were 

shipped  for  Redout  Kale,  Afterwards,  however,  it  was  foimd 
much  eheapcr  to  transport  the  goods  from  Leipsig  to  Trieste, 
and  thence  to  ship  them  to  Redout  Kale*  The  effects  of  this 
improved  state  of  commerce  on  the  country  manife**ted  them- 
selves in  its  rapidly  incroasing  prosperity.  The  inhabitanta 
began  to  be  acquainted  with  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
Europe*  The  town  of  Tiflis  was  fast  improving,  new  houses^ 
earavaiiserays,  and  shops  were  constantly  built,  their  rent 
was  continually  rising,  and  land  for  erecting  new  edifices 
acquired  an  unusual  price.  The  population  was  advancing 
in  numbers,  and  their  welfare  increasing,  notwithstanding  a 
war  of  three  years  against  the  Persians  and  Turks,  The  re- 
venue of  the  custnni-house  of  Tiflis,  which,  in  the  foregoing 
ten  years,  beginning  from  1612,  amounted  only  to  185,382 
silver  roubles,  rose,  during  the  ten  years  afler  the  establish- 
ment of  the  free  trade,  to  the  sum  of  773,18G  silver  roubles. 

Such  were  the  advantages  which  the  Transcaucasian  pos- 
sessions of  Russia  began  to  reap  from  a  free  commerce ;  and 
there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that,  had  it  been  continued,  it  would 
not  only  have  produced  the  greatest  benefits  to  the  country, 
but  even  considerably  increased  the  revenue  of  Russia:  it 
would  have  opened  a  vast  mart  for  English  manufactures 
through  the  consumption  of  the  population  of  that  cooiitr) , 
whose  awakened  industry  woidd  have  given  them  ample  means 
to  iiurehase  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  Europe.  If  the 
commerce  of  Circassia,  a  couiparutively  poor  countrj',  which 
can  e3q>ort  only  bo%>wood,  skins,  and  hides,  is  sufiiciently  lu- 
crative to  induce  the  Turkish  trader  to  brave  the  vigilance  of 
Russian  cruisers,  what  profits  might  not  be  derived  from  a 
country  abounding  with  wine,  cotton,  silk,  madder,  and  ca- 
pable of  producing  cochineal  and  indigo  1  Yet  all  the  bril- 
liant pnisjiects,  which  were  opening  to  those  regions,  were 
completely  obscmrd  by  an  ukaze  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
iiisued  in  July  1832,  by  which  the  free  commerce,  which  had 
already  conferred  such  blessings  on  them,  was  abolished.  The 
commercial  prosperity  of  her  Transcaucasian  provinces,  and 
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the  increased  revenue  she  derived  from  them,  seem  to  have 
been  of  little  consideration  to  Russia^  and  she  sacrificed  them 
at  once  as  interfering  with  the  general  system  of  her  policy. 

This  policy  has  a  twofold  object — the  creation  of  a  manu- 
facturing industry  which  shall  make  her  independent  of  other 
countries,  and  particularly  England ;  and  the  establishment  of 
her  dominion  in  Asia,  whence  she  expects^  not  unreasonably, 
to  derive  enormous  advantages.  She  considers  her  Trans- 
caucasian  possessions,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  project  of  her 
minister  of  finance  which  we  have  mentioned,  as  a  colony 
which  is  to  supply  her  with  the  raw  material  necessary  for 
her  manutiictures^  and,  at  the  same  time,  open  a  profitable 
market  for  the  produce  of  those  manufactures.  Some  people 
may  sneer  at  the  idea  of  Russia's  making  a  flourishing  and 
profitable  colony  of  her  Transcaucasian  possessions ;  but  we 
suspect  that,  with  such  capabilities  as  those  regions  possess, 
a  little  assistance,  or  even  the  removal  of  the  intolerable  bur- 
dens which  now  grind  down  their  natural  energies,  would 
produce  the  most  brilliant  results.  We  have  a  striking  exam- 
ple in  Egypt,  which,  administered  by  an  energetic  barbarian, 
has  effected  w^onders.  Let  us  take,  as  an  instance,  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton.  The  Brazilian  cotton  was  introduced  into 
Eg^^t  in  1822,  in  order  to  replace  the  indigenous,  and  the 
same  year  five  millions  of  French  pounds  of  cotton  wool  were 
collected ;  but  no  longer  than  two  years  afterwards,  i,  e.  in 
1 824,  45,000,O(XJlbB,  of  that  valuable  commodity  were  pro- 
duced there.  Bad  as  the  government  of  Russia  is,  we  do  not 
think  that  it  is  worse  than  the  Egyptian;  and  we  believe, 
that  if  the  Russian  government  once  seriously  appUes  itself 
to  the  improvement  of  its  Transcaucasian  provinces,  they  will 
rise  in  a  short  time  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  furnishing 
the  Russian  manufacturers  with  the  raw  material,  and  at  so  low 
rate  as  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  our  maimfactures  in 
the  markets  of  Persia  and  Central  Asia.  The  removal  of  the 
grievances  which  oppress  those  countries,  in  the  shape  of  the 
absurd  system  of  taxation,  will  have  an  effect  hardly  to  be 
calculated :  and  that  this  will  be  speedily  done,  may  be  anti- 
cipated from  the  w  ork  under  review,  which,  appearing  under 
the  auspices  of  the  goyernment,  strongly  deprecates  the  pre- 
sent financial  system  of  the  Transcaucasian  provinces ;  and 
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argues  that  under  merely  tolerable  management  they  might 
become  the  most  flourishing  part  of  the  Russian  dominions. 
Even  now  the  high  price  of  labour*,  and  comparative  cheap- 
ness of  food,  and  even  luxuries,  such  as  wine  and  fruit,  will 
attract  great  numbers  of  emigrants  fix)m  Germany,  many 
of  whom  have  settled  at  different  periods  in  several  parts 
of  Russia.  Besides  voluntary  settlers,  numbers  of  whom 
the  Russian  government  may  easily  attract  from  Germany 
by  giving  them  sufficient  encouragement,  it  may  resort 
to  the  expedient  which  has  oflen  been  successfully  tried  in 
that  country,  i.  e.  a  forced  transplantation  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  famiUes  fi-om  the  wild  and  barren  regions  of  Russia 
to  the  more  favoured  parts  of  her  dominions.  We  repeat, 
that  to  bring  the  Transcaucasian  provinces  to  a  high  degree 
of  prosperity,  nothing  is  wanting  but  a  good,  or  at  least  a 
tolerable,  administration ;  and  this  is  by  no  means  unattain- 
able as  soon  as  the  Russian  government,  having  become  con- 
vinced of  its  importance,  shall  seriously  apply  itself  to  the 
task.  That  such  a  result  is  not  impossible  we  have  good 
evidence  in  the  Crimea,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  its  sub- 
jection to  Russia,  had  fallen  to  a  much  lower  state  than  it 
had  been  in  under  the  rule  of  the  Gherays;  but  whose 
prosperity  is  now  so  rapidly  advancing  by  an  improved 
mode  of  administration,  that  the  value  of  land,  in  several 
parts  of  that  peninsula,  has  risen,  in  the  short  space  of 
a  few  years,  from  100  to  1500  roubles  (paper)  the  desiatine. 
It  is  very  true  that  the  Russian  emplmfes  are  ill-paid,  and, 
with  some  few  exceptions,  venal  and  corrupt  to  a  degree 
which  will  scarcely  be  credited  in  England;  but  although 
the  internal  administration  of  the  country  is  placed  in  such 
bad  hands,  their  diplomatic  agents  are  patterns  of  perfec- 
tion, and  nobody  will  now  presume  to  question  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Russian  diplomacy,  which  we  are  constantly 
experiencing  to  oinr  own  cost.  Family  connexion,  political 
party,  or  any^  similar  considerations,  have  no  influence  on 
the  appointment  of  the  Russian  ambassadors,  residents  and 
charges  d'affaires :  capacity  is  the  only  test  by  which  those 
charges  are   distributed,  without  regard  whence  the  indi- 

*  At  Tiflis  a  common  Ubourer  may  earn  one  silver  rouble,  3#.  4<2.  per  day. 
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viduolB  entrusted  with  thera  comt;,  or  who  they  are.  It  is 
well  known  that  Russia  hafe,  ever  since  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great,  employed  foreigners  in  places  of  trust,  either  in  the 
diplomatic  or  military  ser\nce,  and  that  their  talenta  and  supe^ 
rior  education  have  materially  advanced  her  power.  Oster 
roan  created  the  foreign  department  over  wliich  he  preside 
for  many  years,  having  attained  the  highest  rank  in  the 
civil  service,  that  of  chancellor ;  Field-Marshal  Munich  illus- 
trated the  reign  of  the  Empress  iVnna  loanovna  by  a  seric 
of  brilliant  victories ;  the  Jacobite  Keith  defeated  the  Swc 
and  established  the  Russian  influence  in  that  country ;  Sal-' 
dern  fomented,  with  the  greatest  success^  the  troubles  in 
Poland;  Elphinstone^  Greig  and  Mackenzie  destroyed  tlie 
Tm'kish  fleets.     Even  in  our  times  the  most  efficient  ^ 

the  Uusaian  semce  have  been  and  are  foreigners.     1 J  i  j 

was  a  Silesian ;  Capo  d'lstrias  a  Corfiote  $  Pozzo  di  Borgo  U  a 
Corsican;  Anstetten  an  ^\Jaatian,  &c.     If  the  Russia)  n     '  "    rtJ 
has  been  able  to  find  such  capable  individuals  to  fill  y\ 

and  diplomatic  otBces,  why  should  it  be  in  want  of  able  ad- 
ministrators, who  may  give  a  apeedydevelopement  to  theTrani 
Caucasian  possessions  ?  Russiia  has  already  made  a  very  sue 
cessful  experiment  in  employing  foreigners  to  organize  and 
administer  her  new  provinces.  The  Due  de  Richelieu  created 
Odessa  in  a  few  years,  and  converted  the  desertj*  bordering  on 
the  Black  Sea  into  a  flourishing  countryi  whose  progressiva 
devclopoment  aifords  to  Russia  the  means  of  maintaitiing 
there  a  large  militarj^  force,  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
jiounce  on  the  Turkish  empire.  Count  Maison  succeeded, 
by  his  persevering  eflbrts,  in  civilizing  the  tribe  of  the  Kogais^ 
and  converting  into  an  agricultural  people  those  childien  of 
the  desert,  who  had  led  a  wandering  life  from  time  inimemo- 
rial.  What  is  to  prevent  Russia  from  finding  individuals  of 
superior  talents  and  great  energy,  m  ho  may  attain  honour, 
wealthy  and  power,  by  converting  these  beautiful  countxics 
into  a  most  flourishing  colony ;  whose  natural  resources,  once 
brought  into  full  play,  will  not  only  cover  all  expenses  of  ^i>- 
vernment  and  defence,  but  even  enable  Russia  U)  r  U 

there,  without  any  additional  charge,  an  armed  force  i:  ,:.....  iH 
to  enstire  her  a  pai*amount  influence  over  the  adjacent  pro> 
vinces  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  the  several  dominions  of  CeJilnil 
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Ajiia,  from  which  her  Transcaucasian  possesaions  are  separated 
only  by  the  Caapkn  Sea?  Russia  expends  now  annually,  for 
the  maintenance  of  her  Transcauca^ian  possessions,  about 
440^000  paper  roubles,  or  something  between  £16,U00  and 
MlJflOO  more  than  she  derives  from  them. 

We  have  already  sufficiently  demonstrated^  that  the  pre- 
sent revenue  of  above  £200,000  sterling  which  Russia  draws 
from  the  above-mentioned  provinces,  may  be  increased,  by 
proper  management  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  to  an 
extraordinary  extent.  It  may  be  objected,  that  to  obtain 
the  results  which  Russia  might  anticipate  from  an  improved 
state  of  her  Transcaucasian  provinces,  capital  is  necessary, 
and  that  Russia  is  poor,  and  cannot  incur  the  great  ex- 
penses required  by  the  considerable  outlay,  which  is  in- 
dispensable in  order  to  obtain  the  above-mentioned  results. 
Unluckily,  the  poverty  of  Russia,  and  her  inability  to  raise 
money^  is  mere  idle  talk,  as  long  as  her  paper  is  much 
above  par  on  the  Exchange  of  London  as  well  as  on  those 
of  the  principal  commercial  cities  of  Europe*  Russia  will 
find  means  to  attain  her  gigantic  but  well-calcidated  schemes 
in  the  very  pockets  of  those  EuglishmeUj  against  whose  com- 
mercial and  political  interests  those  schemes  arc  directed; 
th€  dangers  with  which  our  dominion  in  India  and  our  com- 
merce uver  all  Asia  are  threatened  by  the  growing  pow  er  of 
Russia,  are  appreciated  only  by  few,  very  few  indeed;  whilst 
everybody  understands  that  five  or  six  per  cent,  is  a  very 
eligible  investment  for  his  money.  But  let  us  suppose  that 
our  countrjTnen,  whom  neither  the  mining  speculations  of 
South  America,  nor  the  Greek  and  Spanish  loans,  nor  any 
bubble  at  home  or  abroad,  have  been  able  to  cure  of  their 
speculative  mania,  grow  at  once  wise,  and  refuse  to  lend 
money  to  Russia  ;  let  us  suppose  that  such  an  improbable 
event  should  happen, — w^ill  it  prevent  Russia  from  tinding 
money  elsewhere  ?  It  is  very  true,  that  England  is  the  rich- 
est countrj^  in  the  world,  that  there  is  more  capital  here  than 
in  any  other  country ;  but  it  is  a  gross  mistake  to  suppose 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  raise  a  loan  without  recurring 
to  the  Exchange  of  London.  Holland  has  much  unem- 
ployed capital ;  its  monarch  found  as  much  money  as  he 
wanted  to  carry  on  a  foolishly-obstinate  quarrel,  the  object 
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of  which  was  evidently  hopeless.  There  has  been  also  much 
capital  created,  in  ditFercnt  parts  of  the  cuntineut,  by  the  lotitr 
wars  alimented  by  the  subsidies  of  England,  Those  wars  oc- 
casioned an  enormous  waste  of  stores^  ammunition,  &c.;  but 
the  raoney  which  was  paid  for  those  stores  and  aun  *  'a, 
or  expended  by  the  troops  Ibr  various  objects  and  m  irn 

of  lifcj  was  not  lost ;  it  only  changed  hands^  and  flowiii^ 
fi'om  the  coffers  of  the  belHgcrent  powers  into  the  pockets  of 
contractors,  sened  to  create  new  capitals  where  they  tlid  not 
formerly  exist*  We  repeat,  therefore,  that  should  Russia  fail 
in  obtaining:  money  in  Enghnid,  she  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding,  on  the  Exchanges  of  Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  Franc- 
fort,  Berlin,  &c.,  ample  means  to  give  the  necessary  impulse  to 
the  native  energies  of  her  Transcaucasian  possessions.  The 
loan  of  150,0()0,0(X)  Polish  florins,  or  £3,750,000,  which  she 
raised  three  years  ago  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  w  ith- 
out  applying  to  England,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  what  we 
have  now  advanced,  llie  finances  of  Russia,  although  c^-- 
tainly  very  Inconsiderable  if  compared  to  the  immense  reve- 
nue of  the  British  empire,  ai^e  by  no  means  in  a  despicable 
condition.  The  expenses  of  the  wai*s  with  Persia  and  Turkey 
were  paid  by  the  contributions  imposed  ou  the  two  above- 
mentioned  powers  by  the  treaties  of  Turkmanschay  and  Adri- 
anople.  The  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry-  of  Rus- 
sia has  considerably  increased,  and  given  a  proportionate  ad- 
dition to  the  revenue.  As  a  proof  of  increased  industry  and 
wealth,  we  may  adduce  the  revenue  from  the  post,  which  in 
1822  amounted  to  8,752,703  paper  roubles,  and  in  1831  to 
10,773,303.  The  complete  exclusion  of  foreign  manuiactures, 
although  contrary  to  all  sound  principles  of  commercial  po- 
licy, increased  the  exports,  diu'ing  the  same  space  of  time, 
35  per  cent*,     Russia,  which  formerly  imported  nothing  but 

^  The  exports  from  Rofloia  were  1822.  1831. 

Vajious  kinds  of  cm*])  ..,..*.. ...••.(««»••*«•  I4v49'l,€21  \ 

VictTiftls .,*..,.....« 2,934»466 

FliLX,  linen  thrcOfi ,*^tm* 25,287,936 

Hciiip  and  hempen  thrcjid  .**•*•.••••.•••.*. 2(j,H87J81 

Tflilow  ..., .,. 39,364,994     ...  * 

Jlemp  and  Uti&eed   ....*.*...• .....«*.*.«»...«     5,283,635     ...     l 

Timber .* .»*.•...     6.352.46r    ...       . . ,,.,  r  i 

PotiBb *«M««MM*«t«»m.»«««,»*«,.«.    4,S94*420    ...      3,714,709 
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manufactured  goods^  imported  in  1831  to  the  value  of  about 
200,000,000  roubles  of  raw  material  for  the  use  of  her  manu- 
factures*. The  whole  amount  of  the  produce  of  the  manufac- 
tures and  mines  of  Russia  was  estimated  in  1831^  by  the  official 
returns,  at  509,574,379  roublesf.  The  interest  of  money  lent 


1822.  1831. 

* i        * ' ^ 

roubleM,  rtmbleM. 

Hemp  and  linseed  oil  1,811,800  ...  1,952,979 

Iron  6,083,602  ...  5,735,384 

Copper 9,754,960  ...  3,550,882 

Golden  and  other  metallic  thread  0,000,000  ...  531,281 

Drugs   624,239  ...  218,431 

Leather 3,945,660  ...  4,326,245 

Hides 2,105,029  ...  4,799,808 

Wool 1,835,864  ...  3,122,540 

Isinglass    1,444,523  ...  2,000,772 

Bristles 3,558,401  ...  3,291,799 

Sundries    0,000,000  ...  3,079,324 

Ropes    1,223,202  ...  2,524,469 

Linen 7,405,555  ...  6,704,118 

Different  articles  manii£M;tured  from  hemp  and 

flax    1,166,966  ...  3,572,139 

Cotton  goods    1,003,267  ...  5,159,946 

Cloth 241,251  ...  584,674 

Wrought  metal 830,393  ...  1,144,930 

Various  manufactured  produce  000,000  ...  1,892,113 

Different  kinds  of  live  stock    3,489,770  ...  2,555,230 

Furs  4,928,211  ...  4,251,532 

Different  kind  of  merchandise    635,621  ...  1,347,904 

Wax  1,241,620  ...  1,749,698 

*  We  have  no  retiuns  later  than  the  year  1831.  We  have  extracted  these,  as 
well  as  many  following  details,  from  the  work  of  M.  Prelezynski,  published  in 
Russian  at  St.  Petersburg,  1833,  under  the  title.  The  State  tf  ttut  Manvfacturmg 
Powers  of  Russia, 

t  State  of  manufactures,  1831. 

Value  of  the  produce  of  Increase  since  1821. 

Cotton  manufacture 104,170,418  ...  230  per  cent. 

Silk  ditto 16,131,373  ...  25 

Woollen  ditto  50,000,000  ...  30 

Flax  and  hemp     22,615,940  ...  45 

Leather 97,213,710  ...  12 

Paper 6,468,968  ...  10 

Hats 3,801,900  ...  63 

Dyes  and  colours 3,000,000  ...  55 

Tobacco  and  snuff   19,623,494  ...  150 

Refined  sugar 23,007,004  ...  34 

Soap 6,591,690  ...  131 

Tallow  candles 8,095,584  ...  62 

Snuff-boxes  and  different  kinds  of  japanned 

goods 2,000,000  ...  00 

Chemical  preparations 3,000,000  ...  n 

China  and  earthen  ware  4,000,000  ...  00 

Glass  and  crystal 9,000,000  ...      11  •.—.. 

Potash 6,000,000  ...  32 
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by  the  government-bank  to  the  land-owaert  has  been  Utely 
reduced  fitim  five  to  four  per  cent.;  and  the  assignats  of 
Riissia^  which  bad  amounted  in  1817  to  the  sum  of  836  mil-» 
lions^  were  reduced  to  the  amount  of  505^77M10  in  1885  4^, 


M^tnlUc  produce.  Increase  from  1821. 

^i'":::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::}25.905,68o{:::    i^^:^ 

Copper 9,620,736    ...       13 

Sti'f:'.!"''!!^..::;::::::::::::.:::::}  38.«8.ooo{:::  ^z^ 

Sundry  minerals  500,000    ...      94 

*  The  assignats  or  bank-notes  of  Russia  were  established  in  the  reign  of  Ca- 
tharine 11.  by  the  ukaze  of  27  December,  1768,  and  issued  in  the  following  year. 
At  the  beginning  they  were  issued  to  the  amount  of  40,000  roubles  in  notes  of  the 
value  of  100,  75,  50  and  25  roubles  a  piece.  In  1786,  these  assignats  were  ex- 
changed for  new  ones,  and  their  quantity  increased  to  the  sum  of  60,000,000  rou- 
bles. Their  number  was  eontinually  increased,  so  that,  on  the  death  of  Catharine 
II.,  it  amounted  to  157,000,000.  A  natural  consequence  of  the  increased  issue 
was  their  proportionate  fUl ;  so  that  at  the  above<mentioned  epoch,  the  value  of 
100  roubles  in  assignats  was  equal  to  70  in  silver.  During  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Paul  I.,  the  quantity  of  assignats  was  increased  by  55,000,000  more ; 
and  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  issues  were  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that 
in  1817  their  whole  quantity  amounted  to  the  sum  of  836,000,000,  and  their  value 
fell  in  proportion  to  the  overissue.  We  here  subjoin  a  table  showing  the  va- 
riation and  gradual  depredation  from  1768,  the  epoch  of  their  first  issue,  tiU  1814, 
when  they  had  reached  the  greatest  point  of  depreciation : 


Year, 

Roubles 
sUver. 

Year, 

Roubles 
silver. 

Year. 

Roubles 
silver. 

^ 

1769 

99 

1785 

98 

1801 

66} 

1 

1770 

99 

1786 

98 

1802 

71} 

1771 

98 

1787 

97 

1803 

80 

1 

1772 

97 

1788 

921 
9lJ 

1804 

79i 

1773 

98 

1789 

1805 

77 

s 

1774 

100 

1790 

87 

1806 

73 

1 

1775 

99 

1791 

«H 

1807 

67i   1 

1776 

99 

1792 

79| 

1808 

53f 

1777 

99 

1793 

74 

1809 
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33l 

1778 

99 

1794 

71 

1810 

i. 

1779 

99 

1795 

68^ 

1811 

251 

g 

1780 

99 

1796 

70i 

1812 

26\ 

»H 

1781 

99 

1797 

79f 

1813 

25^ 

1782 

99 

1798 

73 

1814 

25i^ 

1783 

99 

1799 

67i 

1784 

98 

1800 

65i 

In  1817  the  Russian  treasury  adopted  measures  for  diniinisliing  the  number  of 
its  assignats ;  and  from  that  year  till  1822,  assignats  to  the  amount  of  236,077,650 
roubles  were  withdrawn  from  circulation  and  destroyed.  I  n  1 8 1 9  the  old  assignats 
were  exchanged  for  new  ones,  issued  in  a  much  improved  shape,  and  in  notes 
of  200,  100,  50,  25,  10  and  5.  According  to  the  rcjiort  of  the  minister  of 
finance,  on  the  20th  of  August  1835,  the  whole  amount  of  assignats  in  circula- 
tion was  595,776,310  roubles,  and  their  relative  value  to  the  metallic  money  was 
as  100  to  27. 
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We  have  made  thia  digrei»ion»  on  the  resources  of  Ru8ti% 
to  prove  to  our  readers  how  incorrect  are  those  statements 
which  represent  thnt  country  in  a  state  of  such  weakness, 
OS  to  preclude  the  idea  of  any  danger  which  may  tlireaten  the 
liberties  of  Europe  and  our  commercial  interests  from  that 
quarter.  Russia  may  be  still  weak  comparatively  to  the 
strength  which  she  ought  to  have,  considering  the  immense 
resources  she  possesses ;  but  the  weakness  of  Russia  is  that 
of  a  giant  who  labours  under  an  illness,  produced  not  by  an 
OiTganic  defect,  but  by  an  improper  regimen.  Let  this  regi- 
men  be  changed  from  a  preposterous  into  a  judicious  one,  and 
the  giant,  whom  we  contemplate  in  a  state  of  apparent  debi- 
lity, will  at  once  assume  a  strength  capable  of  breaking  down 
all  obstacles  that  impede  his  progress.  Europe  will  learn, 
when  it  is  too  late,  the  real  power  of  the  Northern  Colossus, 
who,  once  awakened  to  the  full  sense  of  his  force,  will  trample 
over  all  the  liberties  and  interests  of  civilized  Europe.  But 
the  ambition  of  Russia  and  her  schemes,  dangerous  to  the 
repose  of  Europe  and  to  our  commercial  interests,  are  not  the 
immediate  object  of  this  paper,  to  which  we  now  return. 

Many  persons  have  urged  the  want  of  communication  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  provinces  separated  from  her  by  the 
national  barrier  of  the  Caucasian  ridge,  as  an  insuperable  im- 
pediment to  the  development  of  their  commerce  and  indus- 
try i  and  indeed,  if  there  were  no  other  communication  than 
the  passes  of  Mozdac,  the  intercom^se  between  Russia  and 
her  Transcaucaaian  (jossessions  would  have  been  very  pre- 
carious, from  the  natural  ditSculties  of  a  mountainous  road 
infested  by  the  predatory  tribes  of  the  Caucasus.  But  there 
are  two  routes  which  render  the  overland  communication  of 
secondary  importance;  the  first  is  by  the  Black  Sea,  by 
which  vessels  stai*ting  from  the  Russian  ports  arrive  at 
Redout  Kale,  whence  travellers  and  goods  continue,  over- 
land, their  journey  to  Tiflis  or  Persia.  During  the  ten  years 
of  free  commerce  enjoyed  by  the  Tranacaucasian  provinces, 
many  cargoes  of  foreign  goods  arrived  there  from  Odessa  or 
Trieste,  following  the  above-mentioned  route.  Thia  route 
has,  however,  some  disadvantages,  as  it  passes  through  a  very 
hilly  country,  and  a  less  fertile  tract  of  land.  The  Trans- 
caucaaian provinces  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea  present 
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Rcarcely  any  valuable  object  of  exportiition  but  timber,  and 
the  navigation  of  that  sea  may  be  int4?rrupt4?d,  in  time  of 
war,  by  a  hostile  fleet.  An  English  na\^  riding  in  the  waters 
of  the  Euxine^  and  blockading  the  Russian  ports,  may  be  re- 
garded, since  the  deplorable  affair  of  the  Vixen,  as  an  impro- 
bable eventj  but  still  it  lies  within  the  range  of  possibility* 
Tliere  is  however  another  communication,  which  not  only 
affords  greater  facilities  than  that  of  the  Black  Sea,  but  is 
entirely  independent  of  all  chances  of  a  w ar  with  the  maritime 
powers, — ^we  mean  the  Caspian  Sea,  over  which  Russia  bua 
exclusive  command,  and  where  no  vessels  of  war  but  her 
own  are  suffered  to  navigate.  The  river  Volga,  which  i» 
navigable  for  a  length  of  more  than  2000  English  miles, 
flows  across  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  the  Russian  empire, 
and  affords  a  water-communication  between  the  Baltic  and 
the  Caspian.  The  rivers  Occa  and  Kama,  both  flowing^ 
into  the  Volga,  open  an  easy  communication,  the  first  with 
the  manufacturing  provinces  of  Moscow,  Toida,  Orel,  &c,, 
and  the  second  with  the  mining  districts  extending  along 
the  western  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains ;  so  that  this  great 
river,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  arteiy  of 
Russia,  ensures  an  easy  transport  of  every  kind  of  goods,  from 
the  remotest  proraices  of  the  empire  to  the  Caspian,  It  is 
therefore  superfluous  to  add,  that  every  kind  of  transport^ 
whether  for  commercial  or  miiitarj^  purjioses,  may  be  con- 
veyed by  the  easy  and  cheap  process  of  floating  down  the 
stream,  from  almost  every  part  of  Russia  to  Astrac-an.  It  is 
tme,  that  the  mouths  of  the  Volga,  being  rather  shallow,  render 
the  navigation  between  Astracan  and  the  Caspian  Uable  to 
some  dithculties,  but  they  are  not  of  such  a  nature  aa  not  to 
be  easily  i*emoved  by  the  cutting  of  a  canah  The  navigation 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  formerly  suffered  from  the  prevalence  of 
the  northern  winds,  which  prevented  an  easy  and  frequent 
return  of  the  vessels  trading  firom  the  northern  to  the  southcni 
shores;  but  this  inconvenience  is  now  removed  by  the  in- 
troduction of  steam-boats.  It  has  been  urged  by  some  \^tU 
ters,  and  particularly  by  Klaproth,  that  the  absence  of  nav-i* 
gable  ri%'ers  in  the  Caucasian  isthmus,  is  an  insurmount- 
nble  impediment  to  the  commercial  developement  of  thai 
otherwise  favoured  region.    Without  entering  into  a  disqti 
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sition  on  the  probability  of  rendering  the  Koor  and  the  Araxes 
navigable^  we  shall  only  observe^  that  the  most  fertile  parts 
of  the  Transcaucasian  provinces  of  Russia  are  situated  on 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
Such  is  the  case  of  the  rich  territory  of  Salyan,  the  plains  of 
Talish  and  Koorin,  &c.,  which  at  the  same  time  afford  the 
greatest  facilities  for  the  export  of  their  produce. 

The  Caspian  Sea  not  only  facilitates  the  military  and  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  Russia  with  the  Transaucasian  pos- 
sessions, but  it  affords  to  that  power  excellent  means  of  im- 
proving and  extending  her  relations  with  Central  Asia,  and 
prosecuting,  with  every  chance  of  success,  her  schemes  of 
traffic  and  conquest  in  those  regions.  The  commerce  which 
is  now  carried  on  between  Russia  and  Bokhara  is  subject  to 
much  inconvenience  from  the  great  distance  which  the  cara- 
vans are  obliged  to  go  in  travelling  from  one  country  to  the 
other,  and  the  numerous  dangers  and  exactions  to  which  they 
are  constantly  exposed  from  the  nomade  tribes  inhabiting  the 
deserts  of  Central  Asia.  At  present,  a  caravan  carrying  goods 
from  Bokhara  to  Russia,  or  back,  requires  two  months 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  journey.  Yet  notwithstand- 
ing that  long  journey,  and  all  the  hardships  and  dangers 
by  which  it  is  accompanied,  not  only  the  broad-cloths  of 
Europe,  but  also  the  muslins  of  India  conveyed  by  that 
road,  compete  in  the  markets  of  Bokhara  with  our  goods 
that  arrive  there  by  way  of  Cabool.  Burnes  states,  that 
the  finest  English  broad-cloth,  which  sells  in  India  for 
twenty-two  rupees,  may  be  purchased  in  Bokhara  for  fif- 
teen. This,  we  think,  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  practica- 
bility of  an  advantageous  trade  with  Central  Asia,  even  under 
the  present  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  the  official  re- 
turns of  the  Russian  custom-houses  show  a  constant  increase 
of  exports  to  Asia*. 


*  The  Russian  exports  to  Asia  were  1822.  1831. 


roubles,  roubles. 


Cotton  goods    972,524  ...  4,840,653 

Leather 1,945,990  ...  2,031,125 

Metals,  in  bars  and  manufactnred 1,457,953  ...  1,229,995 

Broad-cloth 227,108  ...  573,269 

Manufactured  silk 162,360  ...  260,751 
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Tlie  intercourse  wliich  exists  now  betiireen  Russia  and  Bok* 
hara  might  be  considerably  accelcrattd  by  adopting  another 
and  much  more  direct  road  for  the  march  of  the  earavantj — 
we  mean  the  road  by  the  Caspian  Sea  find  Khiva,  which  would 
reduce  by  more  than  half  the  time  and  expense  of  the  pr 
sent  jounxey^  It  is  calculated  that  the  distance  betwe«^ 
the  Bay  of  Kresnowadsh  to  Khiva  requires  seventeen  days 
for  a  caravan,  and  from  Khiva  to  Bokhara  only  seven ;  con- 
sequently^ instead  of  a  journey  of  upwards  of  two  monthsi 
which  the  cara%^ns  are  obliged  to  moke  now  &om  Otem* 
burg  or  Troizk  to  Bokhara,  they  might  do  it  in  t  i  n 

daysj  and  avoid  a  great  many  inconveniences  at  i  <       le 

actual  route*  One  thing,  however,  at  present  preiYenta  the 
trade  from  being  carried  by  that  nearest  way,  and  forces 
it  to  make  a  circuitous  route — ^the  rapacity  of  the  little  stat« 
of  Khiva  ttselt*,  occupying  an  oasis  situated  on  the  And,  where 
the  river  Amoo  or  Gibson  falls  into  that  great  lake.  Thb 
little  state,  which  has  been  not  unjustly  called  the  continental 
Algiers,  contains  a  papulation  of  about  200,(XXI  souls,  and  tifi 
rulers  are  constantly  engaged  in  a  predatory  warfere  against 
the  neighbouring  nations,  and  oppress,  by  their  barbarouB 
exactions,  the  commerce  of  those  regions*  The  expediency 
and  facility  of  conquering  Khiva  has  been  many  times  urged 
on  the  Russian  government ;  and  indeed  it  has  sufficient  mo- 
tives to  undertake,  and  plenty  of  reasons  to  justify>  such  a 
conquest,  which  would  affortl  great  security  to  the  caravans 
by  which  the  commerce  of  Centnd  Asia  is  carried  on,  as  well 
as  abolish  the  trade  of  slaves  which  is  now  kept  up  by  the  Kir- 
giscs  and  the  Toorkmans,  who  find  in  Khiva  a  ready  markcl 
for  prisoners  captured  in  Persia  and  Russia.  It  would  also 
render  Russia  popular  amongst  the  trading  communities  of 
Central  Asia,  who  would  naturally  look  on  her  as  their  pro- 
ttjctor,  and  the  avenger  of  the  innumerable  wrongs  intUctrd 
upon  them  by  the  khans  of  Khiva ;  and  it  might  certainly  be 
accomplished  at  less  tlian  half  tlie  expense  lavished  ^u  the 
military  displays  of  Kalish  and  Wosnesensk, 

It  is  well  known  that  Peter  the  Great  sent  an  expcditioo^ 
commanded  by  Prince  Bccovich,  in  order  to  e.Htublish  the 
dominion  of  Russia  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Caspian,  aod 
that  it  ended  in  a  complete  failure.     But  as  that  enterprise 
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hfts  nevdr  yet  been  clearly  described^  we  take  advantage  of  a 
work  published  last  year  at  Petersbiurg^  to  extract  a  few  de- 
tails which  evidently  prove  that  it  failed  only  through  thjl 
unaccountable  folly  of  its  leader.  It  is  also  interelting  to 
observe  the  projects  which  Russia^  even  at  that  time^  mani-^ 
fested^  displayed  in  the  instructions  which  Peter  the  Qreat 
wrote  with  his  own  hand  on  the  occasion*  Prince  Aleit- 
ander  Becovich  Cherkaski  was  the  son  of  a  Circassian  chief- 
tain of  the  Kabardahi  but  educated  partly  in  Russia^  and 
partly  abroad^  where  he  was  sent  in  1707  to  complete  his  stu« 
dies.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  great  favourite  with  Peter^  to 
whom  he  presented^  in  1713^  a  project  for  subjugating  the 
Caucasian  nations  i  to  which  end  he  recommended  the  esta« 
blishment  of  the  Russian  power  over  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  the  shah  of  Persia.  Peter 
submitted  this  project  to  the  senate,  and  a  few  months  after^ 
wards  sent  an  ambassador  to  Persia;  but  as  he  was  still 
engaged  in  war  with  Sweden,  he  postponed  his  attempts 
upon  those  parts,  and  resumed  them  only,  as  it  is  Well 
known,  in  1722. 

A  Toorkman,  called  Kadja  Nefes,  Communicated  to  some 
Russians,  in  1713,  that  the  river  Amoo  carried  gold  sand^  and 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Khiva,  afraid  of  the  Russians,  had 
dammed  up  the  bed  of  that  river  flowing  into  the  Caspian^ 
and  opened  a  new  channel  into  the  Aral.  Recent  discoveries 
have  proved  that  this  story  was  a  mere  fiction ;  but,  at  that 
time,  these  parts  of  Asia  were  very  little  known.  The  tale  of 
the  Toorkman,  who  arrived  at  Petersburg  in  1714,  was  con- 
firmed by  a  report  sent  to  Peter  by  the  governor  of  Siberia^ 
that  the  river  Erket  (Yarkund)*,  in  Little  Bokhara^  was  very 
abundant  in  gold  sand:  the  credibility  of  this  report  was 
strengthened  by  a  bag  of  gold  dust  annexed  to  it,  and  which 
had  been  received  by  the  governor  of  Siberia  from  a  merchant 
of  Yarkund ;  this  dust  was  acknowledged  by  the  mineralogists 


*  Yarkund  is  now  one  of  the  frontier  positions  of  the  Chinese  empire  towirdi 
the  west,  and  a  five  months'  journey  for  carayans  from  Pekin.  It  formerly  coin 
stituted  an  independent  principality  under  a  Mohammedan  ruler ;  but  about  eighty 
years  ago  it  was  conquered  by  the  Chinese,  who  leare  the  internal  administratioTi 
and  the  trade  to  the  native  Mohammedan  population,  and  content  thtmielvefl  with 
the  political  supremacy.  For  further  particulars  about  Yarkund,  vide  Dumttf 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  227-237. 
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of  St.  Petersburg  to  be  pure  metal.  The  envoy  of  Khiv% 
who  was  at  that  time  at  St.  Petersburg,  confirmed  the  report 
about  the  existence  of  gold  in  several  rivers  of  Central  Asia ; 
and  Peter  resolved  directly  to  send  two  expeditions,  one  by 
the  Caspian  Sea^  and  another  from  Siberia,  in  order  to  con- 
quer Khiva,  to  occupy  the  river  Anioo,  the  town  and  river 
Yarkund,  and  from  thence  to  explore  the  country  towards 
India,  and  ev^en  to  the  capital  of  the  Great  Mogul. 

The  expedition,  which  was  to  proceed  by  the  Caspian,  was 
entrusted  to  Prince  Becovich,  who  undertook,  in  1715,  a 
voyage  on  that  sea»  in  order  to  make  some  preliminary 
investigations.  The  report  which  he  presented  on  hin  re- 
tiuTi  was  favourably  received  by  Peter,  who  immediately  gave 
orders  to  make  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  expedi- 
tion, and  delivered,  on  the  14th  of  February'  1716,  to  Beco- 
vich instructions  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  fair  specimen  of  Russian  diplomacy  in  the 
east. 

It  was  enjoined  by  the  above-mentioned  instnictions,  First, 
to  erect  a  fortress  capable  of  containing  a  garrison  of  lOO 
men  on  the  ancient  mouth  of  the  Amoo  in  the  bay  of  the 
Balkkan.  Second,  to  proceed,  as  an  ambassador,  to  the  khan 
of  Khiva,  following  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Amoo,  and  ob- 
serving it  with  great  care;  to  ascertain  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  destroy  the  tlike  by  which  its  waters  had  been 
dammed  up,  and  make  a  calculation  how  many  people  would 
be  required  to  execute  that  work.  Third,  to  erect  a  fort 
iecretii/  on  the  dike  of  the  Amoo,  or  somewhere  else  on  that 
river,  and  to  found  a  town.  Fourth,  to  persuade  the  klian 
of  Khiva  to  become  a  vassal  of  Russia,  and  to  promise  him  in 
return  the  settlement  of  the  succession  to  the  throne  in  bio 
family,  a  guard  composed  of  Russian  troops,  and  every  kind 
of  advantage.  Fifth,  should  the  khan  receive  such  pro{>asi- 
tion,  to  oblige  him  to  maintain  the  above-mentioned  guard 
at  his  own  expense.  Sixth,  should  a  treaty  be  concluded 
^th  the  khan  on  any  conditions  whatever,  to  request  the  said 
khan  to  send  a  detachment  of  his  own  troops,  accompanie 
by  some  Russians,  by  the  river  to  Yarkund,  to  seek  fioi 
gold.  Seventh,  to  request  likewise  the  said  khan  to  fur* 
msh  vessels,  and  to  dispatch  in  those  vessels,  by  the  river 
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Amoo,  a  person  conversant  with  trade^  ordering  him  to  pro- 
ceed as  far  as  possible  by  water^  and  then  overland  to  India; 
to  enjoin  that  envoy  to  describe^  with  the  greatest  accuracy, 
the  way  which  he  intended  to  follow,  and  to  take  care  that  he 
returned  by  the  same  route ;  but  should  the  above-mention- 
ed envoy  hear  in  India  of  another  more  convenient  route  to 
the  Caspian  Sea,  he  was  to  follow  and  minutely  describe  it. 
Eighth,  to  collect  information  in  Khiva,  whether  it  might  not 
be  possible  to  induce  the  khan  of  Bokhara,  who  was  at  vari- 
ance with  his  own  subjects,  to  become  a  vassal  of  Russia,  or 
at  least  conclude  an  alliance  with  her.  Ninth,  to  furnish  the 
ambassador.  Prince  Becovich,  with  4000  regular  troops,  as 
many  vessels  as  might  be  necessary,  and  to  prepare  creden- 
tials to  the  khans  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara ;  to  prepare  likewise 
separate  credentials  for  the  individual  who  would  be  sent  to 
the  Great  Mogul.  The  four  remaining  articles  related  to 
measures  concerning  the  irregular  troops,  engineers  and  other 
individuals  who  were  to  accompany  the  expedition. 

These  instructions  were  communicated  not  only  to  Becovich, 
but  also  to  the  senate,  with  orders  to  put  them  into  immediate 
execution,  the  affiiir  being  pressing.  The  lieutenant  of  the 
navy,  Kojeen,  who  was  destined  for  India,  received  separate 
instructions  in  the  handwriting  of  the  emperor. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  none  of  these  articles  were  strictly 
followed,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  from  a  change  made  by 
the  emperor  himself,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  from  mere 
neglect.  Becovich,  who  directed  at  Astracan  the  preparations 
for  the  expedition,  sent  some  individuals  to  inform  the  khan 
of  Khiva  of  his  arrival,  but  none  of  his  messengers  returned, 
having  probably  been  put  to  death  by  the  khan.  Becovich 
formed  a  squadron  of  dragoons  of  Swedish  prisoners,  and  en- 
trusted their  command  to  Major  Frankenberg,  also  a  prisoner. 
In  September  17I6  the  expedition,  consisting  of  three  regi- 
ments of  the  line,  left  Astracan,  in  100  transports ;  and  Beco- 
vich, after  having  established  three  forts  on  different  points  of 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  returned  in  February  1/17 
to  Astracan.  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  he  again  left  it, 
taking  with  him  3200  cavalry,  consisting  of  the  Swedish  squa- 
dron, Cossacs,  and  Tatars.    When  the  expedition  was  on  the 
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point  of  weighing  anchor,  an  accident  happened  which  fitrongljr 
affected  Becovich,  and  whicli  is  supposed  to  have  produced 
stich  nn  impression  on  his  mind^  that  his  intellect  was  weak* 
ened,  and  that  the  preposterous  measures  by  nvhich  the  expe- 
dition was  mined  may  be  ascribed  to  that  cause.  His  lady,  to 
whom  he  was  fondly  attached,  and  his  two  daughters,  w  ho  had  , 
accompanied  him  to  the  vessel,  were  upset  in  a  boat  on  their  1 
return  to  the  shore^  and  drowned. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  minute  details  respecting  thia  eupe- 
dition^  which,  after  a  difficult  march  across  the  steppes,  ar- 
rived within  100  versts,  or  06  English  miles,  of  Khiva,  with- 
out having  experienced  any  resistance*     The  khan,  however,  J 
was  not  idle ;  and  having  assembled  2400  men  of  diiferet]t| 
wandering  tribes,  he  fell  upon  the  small  Russian  ;    i  butj 

he  was  constantly  repelled,  and   the   Russians  ;i^  iiod  j 

his  capitaU      He  therefore  sent  delegates  to  Becovich,  re- 
presenting that  he  had  attacked  the  Russians  by  mistake,] 
thinking  that  they  were  enemies;    but  having  learnt  sinpej 
that  they  came  with  amicable  intentions,  he  wished  to  c 
clutl^  a  treaty.     After  some  negociations,  a  kind  of  treaty  1 
was  agreed  to,  and  confirmed  by  mutual  oaths.     Tlit*  khan 
invited  Becovich  to  an  hiteniew;  he  accepted  the   invilB* 
tion,  and  repaired  to  the  camp  of  the  khan  with  an  escoft  ^ 
of  5(X)  men  ;  but  they  were  attacked,  overwhelmed  by  nam- 
bers,  and  cut  to  pieces,     Becovich  was  taken  prisoner*  and  i 
compelled  to  send  an  order  to  the  remaining  troops  to  separate 
into  small  detachments  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  fucilitating  j 
their  supply.     The  Swedish  Major  Frankenberg,  who  com- 
manded the  troops  in  the  absence  of  Becovich,  refused  three  I 
times  to  comply  with  these  orders ;  but  at  the  fourth  time, 
when  Becovich  threatened  to  punish  his  disobedience  nnth  all 
the  severity  of  martial  law,  he  had  the  weakness  to  obey;  and  no 
sooner  were  the  troops  separated  into  small  detachments,  than 
they  were  surrounded  by  the  Khivians^  massacred,  or  led  into] 
slavery.     Becovich  was  beheaded ;  and  the  troops  which  had ' 
been  left  in  the  forts  constructed  by  him,  embfykcd  for  As* 
tracan  on  hearing  the  fate  of  their  companions-    We  will  nc 
omit  a  circumstance  which,  although  trilling  in  itself,  pro%*es| 
how  easily  the  expedition  might  have  been  successful,  had] 
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it  not  been  for  the  foolish  confidence  of  Becovich.  When 
one  of  the  detachments  which  had  been  left  in  the  above- 
mentioned  forts^  was  embarking  to  return  to  Astracan^  it 
was  attacked  by  a  horde  of  Toorkmans ;  but  its  commander 
erected  a  barrier  of  sacks  of  flour,  and,  protected  by  that 
singular  fortification,  repulsed  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
barbarians. 

Instead  of  entering  into  any  farther  arguments  about  the. 
expediency  or  the  practicability  of  the  conquest  of  Khiva  by 
Russia,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  quoting  the  opinion 
of  an  inteUigent  Russian,  whose  personal  knowledge  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  sound  spirit  of  observation  which 
his  work  evinces,  justify  us  in  considering  him  as  the  best 
evidence  on  that  subject. 

"In  our  days,  and  with  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  localities  of 
that  country,  the  success  of  a  similar  enterprise  may  be  warranted.  A 
body  of  three  thousand  Russians,  commanded  by  a  determined  and  disin- 
terested chief,  could  conquer  and  keep  that  country  (Khiva),  so  advau- 
tageous  to  Russia  on  account  of  her  commercial  relations  with  Asia.  Now 
it  is  possible  to  turn  to  advantage  the  notions  acquired  about  that  coon- 
try  and  the  individuals  that  occupy  the  principal  offices  of  Khiva,  the 
secret  discontent  of  the  Oozbecs  against  Mahomed  Rahim  (khan  of  Khiva 
in  1820),  and  the  good  dispositions  of  the  Toorkmans  towards  ue.  The 
Toorkmans  are  friendly  to  Khiva  because  they  draw  supplies  of  food  from 
that  country ;  by  furnishing  them  with  com,  which  it  will  be  much  more 
profitable  for  them  to  receive  from  us  than  from  Khiva,  we  may  easily  in- 
duce them  to  take  our  part.  Even  in  Khiva  itself  we  may  increase  our 
force,  by  enlisting  the  three  thousand  Russian  slaves  who  ai*e  in  that  coun- 
try, as  well  as  the  thirty  thousand  Persians,  who  suffer  their  misery  with 
as  much  impatience  as  the  Russians.  The  only  difficulty  which  such  an 
enterprise  appears  to  present,  is  the  passage  across  the  steppes  which  sur- 
round Khiva ;  but  this  may  be  easily  overcome.  The  route  from  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  to  Khiva  is  now  well  known ;  provisions  will  be  found  in  Khiva, 
where  they  are  in  great  abundance.  The  transport  may  be  effected  on 
camels  belonging  to  the  Toorkmans,  who  will  be  ready  to  assist  us,  and 
who  would  likewise  furnish  us  with  horses  accustomed  to  the  steppes. 
If  Mahomed  Rahim  penetrated  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  with  an 
army  of  20,000  horsemen,  what  is  to  prevent  us  from  arriving  at  Khiva 
with  a  much  less  numerous  body  of  infantry  ? " — Voyage  en  Twreowumie 
et  Khiva,  par  Mouraoieff,  page  357. 

Besides  the  fact  of  the  khan  of  Elhiva  having  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  with  an  army  of  20,000 
horsemen,  which  Mouravieff  mentions  as  a  proof  of  the  pos- 
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fiibility  of  a  Russian  army^s  reaching  Khiva,  we  may  add  the 
foUowin|j^  circumstance  related  by  Lieutenant  Barnes,  and 
^  hich  serv  es  to  confirm  the  \news  of  the  Russian  traveller. 

"  In  the  summer  of  1832  the  khan  of  Orgunjc  (another  name  for  Khtra) 
marched  his  whole  military  force  from  Khiva  to  Merve,  and  levied  contri-* 
butiooa  on  the  Tuka,  the  greatest  of  the  Toorkman  tribes.  He  fined  a 
custom-house  both  there  and  at  the  Murukhs,  a  town  held  by  the  Toork- 
man  tribe  of  the  Salore,  which  is  within  three  marches  of  Mcshid  In  Per- 
sia, and  he  now  levies  duties  on  the  caravans  which  pass  both  tlio«« 
places.  This  advance  of  the  Orgunje  array  is  creditable  to  the  militairy 
genius  of  the  khan.  The  journey  from  Khiva  to  Merve  amounts  to  fif^^en 
marches,  and  is  almost  destitute  of  water,  which  he  procured  by  diggiai; 
wells  at  every  stage  as  he  advanced.*' — Travels  of  Lituienant  Btinn^^ 
VoL  ti.  p.  385. 

The  conquest  of  Khiva  will  naturally  lead  to  that  of  Bok* 
hara,  T\hich  may  be  reached  by  an  army  foUo\\  ing  the  course 
of  the  Amoo,  by  which  the  stores  and  munitions  may  be  easily 
conveyed,  Tliere  woidd  be  no  difficulty  in  retaining  that 
valuable  conquest,  as  a  great  pail  of  the  populatiou  of  Bok* 
hara  is  composed  of  Tajecks,  who  seem  to  be  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  and  are  the  most  peaceful  and  im- 
warlike  nation  of  the  world.  The  Tajecks  are  held  in  a  state 
of  complete  subjection  by  the  warlike  Oozbccs,  who  treat 
them  with  great  contempt.  **  The  Tajecks/'  said  an  Oozbee 
to  Meyendorfj  *^  inhabit  Bokhara  since  the  time  of  Iskander 
*^  without  ever  having  had  a  chief  chosen  from  themselves  i 
"  they  only  know  how  to  obey/*  The  moral  state  of  Bok*^ 
liara^  whose  inhabitants  seem  to  be  insensible  to  any  coD^ 
siderations  but  those  of  mere  lucre,  renders  that  country 
even  more  accessible  to  the  diplomacy  than  to  the  armies  of 
Russia.  As  a  fair  specimen  of  the  notions  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  Bokhara  entertain  of  the  integrity  of  public  of- 
ficers,  we  need  only  mention,  that  during  the  first  audience 
given  by  tlievizier  of  Bokhara  to  the  Russian  envoy,  Mr.Negxi, 
(1820,)  the  conversation  turned  exclusively  upon  the  value  of 
the  presents  brought  by  the  embassy  ;  and  the  vizier  eamestlv 
requested  Mr.  Negri  not  to  keep  back  for  himself  anythiiig 
of  the  presents  sent  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  the  khaa  of  | 
Bokhara* 

The  last  wars  with  Persia  and  Tiu-key  proved  that  Rutaia  i 
understands  how  to  use  the  natives  of  Asia  iu  promoting  her 
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conquests ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  Field-Marshal  Paske- 
vich  employed  with  great  success^  particularly  against  the 
Turks^  the  Mohammedan  regiments  he  had  raised  in  the  con- 
quered provinces.  Russia  will  therefore  have  no  difficulty  in 
composing  an  auxiliary  force  from  the  native  tribes  of  Central 
Asia,  which  will  give  her  additional  facilities  for  conquering 
and  retaining,  not  only  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  but  all  the  adja- 
cent countries,  and  exercising,  by  that  means,  a  paramount 
influence  over  Persia  and  Afghanistan*. 

Before  we  entirely  dismiss  the  subject  of  Russian  projects 
upon  Central  Asia,  we  shall  say  a  few  words  about  the  expe- 
dition which,  simultaneously  with  that  of  Becovich,  was  sent 
from  Siberia,  in  order  to  conquer  Yarkund, — a  circiunstance 
almost  unknown  to  the  European  public. 

We  have  already  said,  that  a  report  sent  by  the  governor 
of  Siberia  to  Peter  the  Great  about  the  golden  sand,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  bag  filled  with  the  same,  determined  that 
monarch  to  make  the  conquest  of  the  new  Eldorado.  He  con- 
sequently gave  an  order  to  the  governor  of  Siberia  to  send  an 
expedition  of  about  2500  men,  partly  composed  of  Swedish 
prisoners,  in  order  to  erect  a  fort  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
river  Irtysh,  and  to  proceed  next  spring  farther  to  the  south ; 
establishing,  in  convenient  places,  redoubts  for  ensuring  an 
easy  communication.  The  object  of  the  expedition  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  pious  words,  contained  in  the  instruc- 
tions \^Titten  by  Peter  himself:  ^^  And  when  God  has  assisted 
^*  you  to  arrive  at  Yarkund,  you  will  try  to  take  it ;  and  when, 
**  with  the  assistance  of  God,  you  have  taken  that  town,  you 

*  The  last  European  traveller  who  visited  Bokhara  is  M.  Demaison,  now  pro- 
fessor of  the  Persian  and  Turkish  languages  in  the  Oriental  Institute  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. He  left  Orenburg  towards  the  end  of  1834,  and  arrived  in  December  of 
the  same  year  at  Bokhara,  where  he  remained  till  July  1835.  M.  Demaison  tra- 
velled under  the  assumed  name  of  Giaifar,  and  gave  himself  out  for  a  Faktor 
Moollah.  His  great  knowledge  of  the  oriental  langpiages  and  manners,  as  well 
as  of  the  rites  of  Islamism,  enabled  him  to  play  his  dang^ous  part  so  admirably, 
that  he  obtained  free  access  to  all  the  mosques  and  medrusses  (i.  e.  coUeges).  He 
had  many  learned  disputations  vnth  the  moollahs  of  Bokhara,  and  made  acquaintance 
^ith  the  principal  people  of  that  place.  No  European  traveller  who  has  ever  vi- 
sited Central  Asia,  enjoyed  such  favourable  circumstances  for  making  observations 
as  M.  Demaison ;  and  such  are  the  individuals  whom  the  Russian  government 
employs  on  its  missions !  The  travels  of  M.  Demaison  have  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished, and  will  certainly  throw  a  new  light  on  the  present  condition  of  Bokhara 
and  many  other  parts  of  Central  Asia. 
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^'  must  fortify  it^  and  gather  information  from  the  inl 
**  in  what  manner  they  obtain  gold." 

The  command  of  the  projected  expedition  was  entrusts 
to  Lieut,-Col.  BuchbolZj  but  it  was  not  ready  to  start  firam 
Tobolsk  till  July  1715.  It  consisted  of  about  3000  men,  who, 
as  well  as  a  great  quantity  of  stores  and  ammunition,  were 
embarked  on  boats^  and  carried  upwards  by  the  Irtysh* 
Buchholz  chose  a  favourable  place  in  the  territory  of  llie 
Calmooks,  who  were  at  that  time  still  independent^  and 
having  built  a  fort,  despatched  a  report  to  Peter  of  what 
he  had  done,  requesting  such  assistance  as  might  afford 
him  means  to  encounter  the  Calmooks,  who  would  resist 
the  invasion  of  their  territory.  The  report  was  received 
by  Peter  on  board  of  a  ship  off  CopenhageUj  in  August 
1716^  and  he  sent  immediate  orders  to  the  governor  of  Si- 
beria to  give  every  possible  assistance  to  the  expedition. 
Meanwhile  the  Calniooks  surrounded  the  fortressj  and  at^ 
tacked  it  with  great  vigour  j  but  being  repulsed  by  Uic 
superiority  of  European  discipline  and  arms,  they  strictly 
blockaded  it.  They  represented,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
Russian  commander,  that  its  construction  was  a  breach  of 
the  amicable  relations  which  existed  between  the  Calmooka 
and  Russia,  offered  the  garrison  a  free  retreat*  and  threatened 
them  w  ith  destruction  in  case  of  reiusal.  The  protestations 
of  the  Russians,  that  they  had  erected  u  fort  not  with  any 
hostile  intentions,  but  only  in  order  to  promote  trade,  vveTc 
rejected  by  the  Calmooks,  who  continued  to  blockade  the  Rua- 
Bians,  until,  reduced  by  disease  to  700  men,  they  left  the  for* 
tress,  and  returned  to  Siberia  without  being  molested  by  the 
Calmooks,  who,  on  the  contrary,  assisted  them  in  various  way*. 
Similar  expeditions  wel-e  tried  in  the  years  1717*  1718  M»d 
17H>j  the  last  of  which,  commanded  by  General  Likhachefli 
penetrated  beyond  the  Lake  Sayssan  Nor,  and  approached 
within  twelve  days*  march  of  the  sources  of  the  Irtysh* ;  but 
it  was  obliged  to  retrace  its  steps  by  a  superior  Calmook  force. 


*  TIm  IrtyiH  wattdert  «  f^rtmt  way  on  the  pimieam  of  the  Caloiook  eoiunry, 
tnmm  the  great  lake  Su  ^  v  r  and  nmi  220  tnilea  bofofe  k  eotnn  Uic  Hmt> 
iiaii  tanitoryt  navigabli  ^sa%  Nori  iu  brasdih  t$xm  from  2(K)  to  100 

yaitkk    Vidi;  Maltebruu  ^  l.;  .,,, .  ..^.hy. 
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Since  that  time  no  attempts  have  been  made  to  conquer  Yar- 
kund^  which  now  belongs  to  China. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  few  observations  re- 
lating to  the  Armenian  provinces  which  Russia  has  acquired 
from  Persia  by  the  treaty  of  Turkmanschay,  and  which,  by 
rendering  her  master  of  Echmiadzin^  the  Rome  of  the  Arme- 
nians, ensure  to  her  advantages  far  superior  to  those  she  might 
have  gained  by  the  possession  of  a  large  tract  of  land,— we 
mean  the  moral  power  which  Russia  has  obtained  over  the 
Armenian  population,  by  placing  under  her  exclusive  influ- 
ence the  patriarch  or  cathoUcos  of  Echmiadzin, 

After  the  capture  of  Leo  the  Sixth,  last  monarch  of  Ar- 
menia, by  the  soldan  of  Egypt  in  1375,  that  country  never 
recovered  its  independence ;  but  although  the  Armenians  lost 
their  political  existence,  they  continued  to  preserve  their  nar 
tionality,  displaying  everywhere  a  strong  attachment  to  the 
religion,  language,  and  literature  of  their  ancestors.  In  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  their  dispersion  over  the  world  and  their 
commercial  habits,  they  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
Jews.  The  Armenians  are  to  be  found  trading  over  all  Per- 
sia, Turkey,  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  India^  and  many 
parts  of  Europe. 

The  relations  of  the  Armenians  with  Russia  date  from  the 
middle  ages,  and  many  of  them  came  to  that  country  during 
its  subjection  to  the  Mongols,  1240-1470.  The  czars  of 
Moscow  constantly  favoured  the  Armenians ;  and  in  the  reign 
of  Alexis  a  formal  treaty  was  concluded,  in  16679  ^th  the 
Armenian  company  of  Jul&.  Peter  the  Great  conferred 
many  privileges  on  such  Armenians  as  would  settle  in  Rus- 
sia ;  and  those  privileges,  confirmed  and  increased  by  subse- 
quent monarchs,  attracted  great  numbers  to  that  country. 
They  now  inhabit  the  capitals,  many  towns  of  the  interior, 
and  all  the  principal  places  of  the  Transcaucasian  provinces, 
besides  a  town  exclusively  peopled  by  them,  founded  in  1781 
on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  called  New  Nakhin- 
chevan. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  subject  to  enter  into  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  tenets  and  rites  of  the  Armenian  reUgion ;  and  we 
shall  only  mention,  that,  like  the  Greek,  it  is  divided  into 
two  churches,  of  which  one  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of 
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the  Pope,  whilst  the  other,  rejecting  the  authority  of  Rome, 
recognizes  as  its  head  the  Patriarch  of  Echmiadzin,  who  takes 
the  title  of  the  Catholicos  of  the  Armenian  churches.  This 
catholicos,  on  whom  all  the  other  Armenian  patriarchs  de- 
pend, and  from  whom  they  receive  their  ordination^  is  elected 
by  the  synod  of  Echmiadzin,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  shf^ 
of  Persia  and  the  sultans  of  Turkey.  Peter  the  Great  in 
1724,  Catharine  I.  in  1726,  Catharine  11.  in  1766,  and  Paul  I. 
in  1798,  gave  diplomas  to  the  patriarchs  of  Echmiadzin^  con- 
firming their  spiritual  authority  over  the  Armenian  churches  of 
Russia.  This  was  a  very  natural  and  lawful  proceeding ;  but  in 
1800  the  Emperor  Paul  granted  to  Prince  Argootinski  a  di- 
ploma confirming  him  in  the  dignity  of  the  patriarch  of  Ech- 
miadzin, although  Russia  could  not  establish  any  claim  to  the 
sovereignty  of  that  see,  either  dejure  or  de  facto.  The  Em- 
peror Mexander  also  gave,  and  with  no  better  right,  a  similar 
confirmation ;  but  since  the  treaty  of  Turkmanschay,  Russia 
possesses  an  undoubted  right  to  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
and  she  certainly  will  take  good  care  to  turn  it  to  the  best 
advantage ;  for  the  great  influence  which  the  patriarch 
of  Echmiadzin  exercises  over  all  the  Armenians  dispersed 
throughout  Asia,  converts  them  at  once  mto  the  most  useful 
agents  of  Russia. 

We  now  leave  our  readers  to  conclude,  from  all  that  we 
have  said,  whether  Russia  possesses  sufficient  materials  for 
establishing  her  dominion,  or  at  least  an  extensive  influence^ 
over  the  fairest  portions  of  Asia ;  and  whether  our  interests 
in  those  quarters  are  exposed  to  some  danger  or  not ;  and  we 
more  especially  recommend  these  data  to  our  Foreign  Mi- 
nister. He  has  now  the  book  which  we  have  received,  in  his 
own  office,  to  read :  let  us  hope  that  he  will  know  how  to 
profit  by  its  revelations. 
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Article  II. 
Religious  Persecution  in  Germany. 

Prussia,  the  classical  soil  of  learning,  has  been  made  the 
scene  of  a  very  curious  controversy.  The  thesis  was  the  fol- 
lowing :  ^^  If  a  Protestant  marries  a  Catholic,  and  vice  versoy 
what  is  to  be  the  religion  of  the  child  which  may  spring 
from  such  marriage?^*  The  king  of  Prussia  said,  ^^  The 
child  shall  follow  the  religion  of  the  father  f^  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  said,  ^^The  children  shall  all  be  Catho- 
lics." The  two  antagonists  being  equally  convinced  of  the 
indisputable  truth  of  their  respective  responsa,  it  was  diflBcult 
to  foresee  an  end  to  the  controversy,  till  the  archbishop 
practically  decided  it  in  his  own  favour,  by  forbidding  all 
priests  under  his  jurisdiction  to  bestow  the  blessing  of  the 
church  upon  all  couples  that  would  not  pledge  themselves 
to  bring  up  the  children  in  the  Catholic  faith.  The  king 
then  issued  orders  to  his  own  priests,  commanding  a  regi- 
ment of  dragoons  and  a  detachment  of  artillery,  to  go  to 
Cologne,  to  seize  the  archbishop,  and  to  bring  him  to  Min- 
den.  As  the  king  said,  so  was  it  done.  Two  non-com- 
missioned officers  received  the  archbishop  at  Minden ;  and 
the  king  ordered  further,  that  the  archbishop  should  nei- 
ther read  nor  write  letters  without  their  passing  through 
the  hands  of  the  authorities,  and  being  examined  by  them ; 
and  that  no  man,  clerical  or  lay,  without  distinction  of 
rank,  should  be  allowed  to  see  him,  unless  provided  with  a 
ticket  from  the  president.  Von  Bodelschwing.  Thus  as  the 
archbishop  had  no  one  to  speak  or  write  to  with  respect  to 
the  point  in  dispute,  and  the  censorship,  on  the  other  hand, 
took  the  same  view  of  the  question  as  the  king,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  controversy  ended  here. 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  case;  it  was  now  that  the 
controversy  really  began.  Three  of  his  majesty^s  ministers. 
Von  Altenstein,  Von  Kamptz  and  Von  Rochow,  sent  a  long 
article  of  four  columns,  signed  with  their  names,  to  the  official 
gazette  of  Berlin ;  in  which  it  was  proved  that  the  king  was 
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in  Uie  right,  and  the  archbishop  in  the  wrong,  Neilber 
the  archbishop  nor  any  living  soul  in  Prussia  wrote  a  stngle 
syllabi e   against  this;  and^  according  to  the  n  ^  *      ^-e/ 

cofiseniif,  the  three  ministers  had  obtained  an  itn      -    >  to- 

tory.  Butj  as  the  French  say,  VappitU  vient  en  mangeani ; 
not  satisfied  with  a  first,  they  were  desirous  of  a  second  and 
greater  triumph.  The  whole  ministry  then  trangformed  them- 
selves into  another  Council  of  Trent,  and,  instead  of  laur 
columns,  pubhshed  two  thick  folio  volumes,  in  which  it  wa$ 
proved  again  that  the  king  was  right,  and  that  the  archbishap 
was  wTong*  Who  could  answer  this  ?  Certainly,  no  one  in 
Prussia ;  but  the  pope  stood  up  and  said :  "  Not  so  !  the  king 
is  wrong,  and  the  archbishop  is  right/*  What  were  they  to 
do  with  him  ?  They  could  not  send  him  to  Mindcn,  and 
the  Prussian  censorship  is  not  so  powerful  at  Rome  as  al 
Berlin.  In  this  time  of  need  they  selected  a  man  %'ery  learned 
in  Protestant  theology,  and  speaking  Latin  as  fluently  as 
the  cardinals  Mezzofanti  and  Mai,  whom  the  king  ordered 
to  refute  both  the  pope  and  his  cardinals,  and,  if  possible,  to 
j)ersuade  them  to  turn  Protestants,  This  man  was  Dr,  Bun- 
sen,  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  he  might  not  have  obtained 
through  his  solid  learning  in  matters  of  Protestant  divinity 
from  the  pope  and  his  cardinals,  it*  the  latter  had  cousentl^d 
to  listen  to  him.  But  whenever  Dr*  Bunsen  knocked  at  a 
door,  tliere,  was  nobody  at  home  to  him.  Such  bcha\iour 
was,  to  say  nothing  more,  imcivil  on  the  part  of  the  po|ie 
and  his  cardinals;  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  %^ho  is  not  a 
man  to  pocket  an  insult,  immediately  dismissed — the  pope 
or  his  cardinals  ?  No ! — Dr.  Bunsen,  for  not  having  spok< 
to  them  as  he  ought  to  liave  done. 

In  this  strain  we  might  continue  for  a  long  while,  without 
altering  in  the  least  the  truth  of  the  facts,  but  we  hope  we 
have  already  succeeded  in  showing  our  i-eaders  one  side  at 
least  of  the  question ;  tlie  blunders  and  the  utter  neglect  of 
all  forms  of  justice  which  characterized  the  proceedings  of 
the  Prussian  cabinet,  llie  archbishop  was  first  condenmed 
and  thrown  into  prison ;  and  then  they  tried  him ; — before 
n  tribunal?  By  no  means  !— the  king's  ministers  serJ 
quires  of  foolsca]i,  tilted  with  Hegelian  casuistry, 
world|— and  this  was  the  trial  which  followed  the  judgemetiU 
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The  negociation  with  Rome  very  appropriately  crowned 
the  whole.  Tliey  have  excellent  schoob  and  universities  in 
Prussia ;  and  have  they  still  to  learn  the  character  of  the 
Romish  church  ?  Have  they  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  a  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  that  church,  that  the  pope  can  never  be 
wrong*  and  that  what  he  says  must  be  right  ?  Dr*  Bunscn, 
no  doubt,  is  a  man  of  merit  and  estimable  erudition ;  but  if 
they  had  sent  a  second  Cicero  to  Rome,  he  would  not  have 
convinced  the  pope^  because  the  pope  decides,  dictates,  and 
never  argues  in  matters  of  religion.  They  had  an  example 
in  the  archbishop,  an  aged  man  of  upwards  of  seventy,  whom 
they  bullied  and  threw  into  prison  to  no  purpose ;  and  how 
could  they  hope  for  a  moment  to  succeed  with  the  pope, 
whom  they  could  neither  bully  nor  throw  into  prison  ?  It 
wtkSy  on  the  contrary,  the  pope,  who  not  only  bullied,  but 
actually  insulted  the  Prussian  cabinet. 

The  crown  prince  of  Prussia  had  lent  a  sum  of  money  to 
the  duke  of  Cafarelli,  on  the  security  of  his  palace  at  Rome* 
As  soon  as  the  pope  heard  of  it,  the  duke  of  Cafarelli  was 
punished  with  confinement  in  his  own  house,  for  having  bor- 
rowed money  from  a  I^ussian  prince ;  and,  lest  the  Prussian 
cabinet  shoidd  be  mistaken  aA  to  the  meaning  of  this  measure, 
a  note  was  sent  to  their  ambassador  at  Rome,  in  which  he  was 
dryly  told  to  take  back  his  princess  money  from  the  Papal  trea- 
sury, which  would  advance  it.  And,  lastly,  by  an  edict,  dated 
the  5th  of  May,  the  duke  was  declared  unfit  to  administrate 
his  private  fortune,  which  was  all  taken  from  him  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  prelate,  who  was  appointed  his  guardian. 

A  native  of  Rome,  of  the  name  of  Rubiconti,  who  had  been 
an  officer  in  the  army  of  Napoleon,  fixed  himself,  on  the  retreat 
from  Russia,  at  Konigsberg  in  Prussia,  where  he  married  a 
Protestant,  by  whom  he  had  two  girls,  who  were  brought 
up  in  the  religion  of  the  mother,  Tlie  officer,  who  had  a 
father  Uving  at  Rome  and  possessed  of  some  fortune,  went 
with  his  family  there.  When  arrived,  his  father  said  to  him, 
**  Your  wife  and  girls  must  become  Catholics,*'  The  wile 
would  not  consent,  and  the  son  was  disinherited.  Dining  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Bunsen  at  Rome,  the  two  children  were 
taken  by  force  from  their  mother,  and,  by  the  popes  order, 
conveyed  to  SL  Michaels,  where  they  are  to  be  brought 
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up  in  the  Catholic  religion.  This  was  certainly  an  act  of 
shocking  injustice  perpetrated  against  a  Prussian  subject,  but 
it  was  also  an  insult  wantonly  put  upon  the  Prussian  cabinet, 
and  committed  under  the  eyes  of  their  ambassador.  Wbat 
can  they  do  ?  Prussia  is  a  powerful  country,  with  a  numeroua 
well-disciplined  army,  and  the  pope  is  scarcely  strong  enou^ 
to  stand  upon  his  legs,  and  defend  himself  from  bis  own 
subjects.  Yet  the  laughter  will  certainly  not  be  on  tbe  aide 
of  Prussia,  for  her  position  very  much  resembles  that  of 
GuUiver  when  he  fenced  with  the  flies  and  stru^led  in  the 
milk-pot. 

The  Government  began  boldly:  perhaps  with  rather  too 
much  decision  and  heroism.  The  archbishop  was  arrested  in 
the  month  of  November  last  year,  but  what  have  they  done 
since  ? — All  they  could  to  hush  up  the  matter.  Prussia  has 
covered  herself  with  ridicule  if  we  look  to  the  mere  surface  of 
the  matter ;  but  what  is  still  worse  and  of  far  greater  import- 
ance, the  king  has  involved  himself  in  dangerous  quarrels  with 
five  millions  of  his  subjects.  He  has  five  millions  of  Catholic 
subjects,  who  see  in  the  imprisonment  of  the  archbishop  an 
attack  upon  their  faith.  In  Munster  and  several  other  places, 
the  intervention  of  the  armed  force  became  necessary ;  blood 
has  been  shed,  and  the  king  is  at  daggers  drawn  with  his 
Catholic  subjects  in  the  cast  as  well  as  in  the  west. 

The  dispute  between  the  king  and  the  archbishop  is  a 
question  of  law  and  right.  The  king  is  not  master  at 
home  with  respect  to  the  Catholic  church,  whose  rights  are 
contained  in  the  law  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  in 
a  concordat  which  the  Prussian  cabinet  voluntarily  concluded 
with  the  pope  in  1821. 

On  the  25th  of  February  1803,  not  long  before  the  dis- 
solution of  the  German  empire,  the  Imperial  Diet  resolved, 
with  respect  to  the  bishoprics,  chapters  and  other  clerical 
corporations  possessing  votes  at  the  Diet,  and  secularized  at 
that  time,  that  their  properties  should  be  employed  as  an 
endowment  for  the  Catholic  church  and  Catholic  schools. 
This  resolution  was  received  into  the  legislation  of  the  new 
Germanic  Confederation  (8th  of  June  1815,  and  15th  of  May 
1820),  and  the  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  created  after- 
wards in  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  Bavaria,  &c.  received  such  an 
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endowment,  which  rendered  them  completely  independent  of 
the  Government  with  respect  to  their  finances.  When  the 
archbishopric  of  Cologne  was  created,  the  landed  properties 
which  were  to  serve  for  its  endowment  had  been  mortgaged 
by  the  pohticai  Government  (in  1813),  but  the  king  of 
IVussia  bound  himself  to  redeem  them  before  the  year  1833, 
and  to  pay  the  archbishop,  in  the  interval,  a  yearly  sum 
equivalent  to  the  revenues  of  this  property.  The  year  1833 
came,  but  the  king  showed  no  intention  of  fulfilling  his  en- 
gagement. This  led  to  negociations  between  the  Roman  see 
and  the  Prussian  cabinet,  which  were  broken  off  a  few  weeks 
before  the  imprisonment  of  the  archbishop.  The  negocia- 
tions were  carried  on  by  Monsignor  Capaccini ;  and  this  affitir, 
which  was  scarcely  mentioned  in  our  papers,  is  exactly  the 
most  important  point  in  the  history  of  the  afiair  of  Cologne. 
The  Roman  see  insisted  upon  the  restoration  of  the  landed 
property,  the  possession  of  which  was  to  render  the  archbishop 
completely  independent  of  the  government ;  and  it  is  not 
at  all  impossible  that  the  Prussian  cabinet,  which  was  anxious 
to  continue  the  provisional  state  of  things  which  converted 
the  archbishop,  in  a  certain  way,  into  a  paid  functionary  of 
Government,  conceived  the  idea  of  venturing  a  bold  stroke, 
calculated  for  intimidation,  and,  with  this  view,  hazarded 
the  outrage  at  Cologne.*     If  this  had  succeeded,  the  cabinet 

*  The  subject  was  first  hinted  at  in  the  German  papers,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  following  passage,  which  we  take  from  a  letter,  dated  Berlin,  the  15th  of 
December,  in  the  general  Gazette  of  Leipzig,  one  of  the  best-informed  papers  of 
Germany  on  the  subject: — 

'*  It  is  said  that  Monsignor  Capaccini  came  hither  to  fulfil  a  mission,  whose 
object  was  to  obtain  a  new  landed  security  for  the  salaries  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  By  our  concordat  with  the  Roman  see,  these 
salaries  are  claimed  upon  estates  in  the  grand  dukedom  of  Posen ;  and,  in  this 
respect,  the  position  of  the  Catholic  clergy  is  undoubtedly  more  advantageous  than 
l\\2X  oi  otfier  public  functionarief.  But  this  was  not  sufficient  for  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  Monsignor  Capaccini  had  been  charged  to  insist  upon  the  security 
being  transferred  upon  estates  situated  in  the  Rhenish  provinces.  It  is  evident 
that  it  is  the  clergy  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  who  provoked  the  negociations,  for 
they  are  directly  interested  in  them.  The  coincidence  between  the  recall  o/Mon- 
signor  Capaccini  and  the  arrest  of  the  archbishop  qf  Cologne  naturally  gives  rise 
to  many  rumours  and  conjectures,  which  we  abandon  to  the  appreciation  of  our 
readers." 

The  style  of  this  curious  document  is  that  which  the  censorship  forces  men  to 
adopt  who  are  anxious  to  be  permitted  to  say  what  they  intend.  Very  little 
practice  is  required  to  retranslate  such  hints  into  a  very  clear  and  ludd  state- 
ment ;  and,  by  combining  this  somewhat  obsciire  document  with  the  more  known 
facts,  we  shall  obtain  the  following  somewhat  clearer  view  of  the  negociations 
between  Monsignor  Capaccini  and  the  Prussian  court. 
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of  Prusftia  might  have  earned  q  great  reputation  in  the 
stock-jobbing  world  for  so  bold  a  manceuvre ;  but  as  it  is,  it 


Tlie  turns  whidi  tlic  goyermnettt  yenrly  |»&id  to  il>»'  <^Urtrv  w^re  no  saluiM,  but 
in  kideiniiity  toj)*.*  psiitl  until  th<f  restitution  of  the  ;  •  the  lawful  owno, 

Momlgiior  CiptiiiciTU  cUimed  the  restitution  of  ti-  h — luid  the  gtrvem- 

mcnt  tiifwered ;  The  clerg>'  regularly  receive  their  i&lu-it^  Uko  I  lie  other  **  puUttc 
functionaries."  If  you  desire,  however,  to  have  the  payment  secured  upon  land, 
we  offer  you  ii  roortga^  on  inch  and  such  estates  in  the  grutid  dukedom  of  Poaen« 
representing  exactly  the  value  of  the  capital  for  w  hich  we  pay  a  yearly  rent. 

Imagine  now,  for  initance,  our  own  Govcmnjcnt  taking  away  ttom  ihe  duke  ol 
Bedford,  or  some  other  nobleman,  hii  lands ;  and  when  the  oviner  aiks  for  a 
restitution,  telling  him  coolly:  "The  essential  point  for  you  can  only  lie  tu 
toueh  the  revenues  which  your  lands  yield ;  we  shall  pay  them  to  yon,  and,  aa  i 
iectirity  for  aur  so  doing,  yon  shall  have  a  mortgage  upon  your  own  \*ropettf/* 
But  the  cabinet  of  Prussia  oifcred  to  give  a  mortgage  upon  n  of  their 

own,  and  not  np*m  that  of  the  chiurh  ♦    This  was  still  worse.  ofPctifd 

were  crown  lands,  and    as  such  inalienable  t  the  scrufity  u;.,..  •^t^ 

fore  a  mere  fiction.     A  still  greater  perlidy  lurked  under  the  Iti  ii 

conittts  of  two  completely  diilfcrent  conntries.     The  kingofPnissi  rhe 

Germanic  Confederation  with  only  8,640,100  subjects,  while  the  whole  uiiiuh«r«l 
bis  Jbubjects  was  at  the  time  11.633,177*  With  rcsi>ect  to  the  first,  the  king  is 
subject  to  the  juris^liction  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  j  with  respect  !<>  the 
ainaller  fraction  remaining,  the  kifig't»  power  n  absolute  and  unlimited.  The 
grand  dukedom  of  Posen  makes  part  of  those  possessions  ^vi"*' ,  "-^  ,,...i  ,.  ^i^-i-^ti 
description.    Monsignor  Capaccini,  by  virtue  of  the  law  ot  ;  a- 

tion,  claimed  ihc^^ropr/y  of  estates  situateil  in  the  count  _  umq 

and  protection  of  the  Diet;  and  the  king  offered  instead,  a  mortgage  upon  a  property 
of  Ms  own,  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Diet,  as  a  security  for  th^  TrgtiYir 
payment  of  the  revcuues  of  the  property  churned.  Suppose  he  doe^  "  Fila 
engagements  :  the  seizure  of  the  security  could  not  be  effectuated  y-^ 

CMdings,  but  only  by  negociations  wntht  as  it  were^  a  foreign  prince.  *.u\  m  lil^c-  of 
no  remit  by  thi!»  nieansi  through  a  war  against  him ;  the  selxnre  of  the  morLgt|pe 
could  only  be,  cither  a  voluntary  cession,  or  a  regular  conquest,  Monsignor 
tapaccini  it  is  evident  raised  claims  to  which  he  was  cntitJetl,  and  the  GOTcra- 
ment  answered  him  hy  pettifogging  ahuffling,  winch  they  hati  not  even  the  ntodaaty 
to  bide  mider  the  hy^iocritical  appearance  of  legality,  Wliat  wonder,  tbertfoiVr 
if  Mons.  Capaccini  broke  olf  the  oegociation!^ ! 

We  need  scarcely  adtl,  that  we  only  lay  before  otir  readers  the  facta  of  m  bnl 
case ;  but  lest  it  should  he  thought  that  some  of  these  facts  would  aljio  be  amiiksiEle 
to  the  appropriation  of  our  church  property,  wc  will  add  a  few  waria  vamt*. 
Otir  church  has  only  the  usufruct  of  what  is  called  church  property  i  ths  fCi) 
proprietor  is  the  nation^  and  the  nation  may  cluinge  its  desiiuation.  Dnt  tn  ihm 
case  of  Prussia,  the  real  proprietor  is  the  Germauiu  Empire  tm  ^  ■  ■  'fie 

Diet  i  and  the  Diet,  for  the  very  same  reason  that  it  gave  iIl<  Lif 

the  estates  in  quejitiou  to  the  Catholic  church,  might  al      '  .ly 

other.     If  we  eatabliah,  therefore,  a  comparison  bctwi  <  -<« 

niuitt  say,  tlie  disposal  which  the  king  of  Prussia  dainu  .,  .:   jut 

ministry,  upon  their  own  responsibility,  withont  the  couctnrenrr 
lives  of  the  nation,  were  to  wake  alterations  in  the  destinati  r  hurcli. 

lands.    In  Germany,  the  altcratioii  coidd  only  proceed  from  Uic  Dictt  vMd  i 
from  tlie  kin^  of  Pnissia  alone. 

The  ctut  ^  '      ^      '    ruid  the  king  of  Prus.1;  r 
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may  only  serve  to  involve  it  in  difficulties  with  the  Diet  of 
Frankfort.  As  long  as  the  Diet  was  apparently  guided  by 
Prussia^  the  latter  had  nothing  to  fear  from  it ;  but  it  remains 
to  be  seen  if  Austria  will  not  profit  by  the  opportunity  to 
put  an  end  to  Prussian  influence  there. 

The  concordat  concluded  between  Prussia  and  the  pope  is 
dated  on  the  16th  of  July  1821  (Bull.  De  salute  animarum), 
and  received  the  royal  placet  in  the  following  month  (23rd  of 
August).  The  pope^  during  six  months  of  the  year^  has  the 
nomination  of  all  prebendaries^  deans  and  provosts ;  in  the 
six  other  months,  it  is  the  bishops  of  Cologne,  Treves,  Pader- 
bom  and  Miinster  who  have  to  nominate.  The  Catholics 
enjoy  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Forum  pcenitentiale  curue 
RomamBy  and  mere  Episioke  sedis  sanctitatis  RomamB  are  not 
subject  to  the  royal  approval ;  in  questions  of  organization 
alone  the  royal  placet  is  required.*  &c.  &c. 

By  the  legislation  of  the  Diet,  and  by  this  concordat,  which 
was  not  at  all  favourable  to  the  King,  though  he  himself  con- 
cluded it,  the  Catholic  church  was  rendered  completely  in- 
dependent of  the  political  government, — independent  in  its 
income,  and  independent  in  all  and  every  matter  of  a  religious 
nature.  This  was  a  grievous  anomaly  in  Prussia,  and  fraught 
wdth  great  mischief.  The  government  of  Prussia  is,  however 
it  may  be  modified  in  its  execution,  a  military  despotism, — 
centralization  pushed  to  a  degree  in  which  it  exists  in  no 
other  country,  excepting  Russia  and  Egypt.  The  direction 
of  the  commerce  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Seehandlungy  which 
is  the  king ;  the  money  affairs  in  those  of  the  bank,  which  is 
the  king  under  a  visor ;  the  legislation  is  the  king,  who  issues 
cabinet  orders ;  the  press  is  muzzled ;  pubhc  instruction  is  en- 
tirely directed  by  the  king,  &c.  &c.  It  is  true,  all  these  things 
have  an  organization,  and,  as  it  were,  Umbs  and  a  body  Uke 
Punch,  but  no  other  soul  than  that  which  the  king  is  pleased  to 
bestow  upon  them ;  there  is  in  fact  only  one  person  in  Prussia 
who  has  a  will,  and  that  is  the  king.  We  repeat  it  again,  the 
question  is  not  how  this  immense  and  really  unlimited  power 
is  made  use  of,  though  even  in  this  respect  we  are  far  from 

*  The  details  are  to  be  found  in,  Neueste  Einrichtung  des  prens.  cath.  Kirchen- 
\vesens,  Frankfurt  A.M.  1822.  Die  Emser  Artikel  beleuchtet  von  Kapp.  Aschaf- 
f enbwrg  1811.    Deutsche  Staatsannalen  von  Bauer.  Aschaffenburg  1814, 
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entertaining  the  favourable  opinion  of  Prussia,  whidb  many 
people  here  do : — ^we  only  indsh  to  say,  such  is  the  constitutioii 
of  Prussia,  and  in  the  midst  of  such  a  state  one  completely 
independent  body  was  placed — the  Catholic  church. 

Political  freedom  and  freedom  of  discussion  are  completely 
quashed,  and  the  pope  alone  has  his  hands  firee; — ^what  wonder 
that  he  used  them  ?  If  the  king  had  given  a  constitution  to  his 
subjects,  as  he  promised  to  do, — if  there  was  a  free  press  in 
Prussia,  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  a  Protestant  from  a 
Catholic ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  king  only  allowed  complete 
freedom  to  the  most  dangerous  of  opinions, — ^to  Jesuitism  and 
Ultramontism.  The  natural  consequence  of  the  privileges 
which  the  king  himself  bestowed  upon  the  Catholic  church, 
and  the  despotic  form  of  the  political  Government  in  respect  to 
all  the  rest,  was,  that  the  Catholic  church  became  the  only  pri- 
\dleged  body  in  the  kingdom,  and  at  last  the  rival  of  the  king ; 
and  this  is  the  real  ground  of  the  whole  question,  as  the  official 
gazette  of  king  Ernest,  who  from  the  beginning  strengthened 
the  cause  of  the  king  of  Prussia  by  his  open  assistance,  gives 
us  clearly  to  understand,  in  a  letter  dated  Berlin,  the  6th  of 
December,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  passage : — 

"  The  comparison  which  the  newspapers  have  laboured  to  establish  be- 
tween the  arrest  of  Baron  Drost  von  Vischering  (the  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne) and  that  of  Pope  Pius  VII.  contains  no  truth.  The  archbishop  is  a 
SUBJECT  of  his  majesty  who  has  refused  to  obey  him,  and  evidently  endea- 
vours to  make  the  interests  of  the  church  prevail  over  those  of  the  go- 
vernment." 

In  itself,  we  should  think  the  endeavour  of  the  archbishop 
to  forward  the  interests  of  the  churcli  which  has  been  placed 
under  his  care  would  be  no  crime ;  and  even  in  preference 
to  those  of  the  political  government,  because  he  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  political  government.  Moreover,  if  a  man,  by 
th6  very  nature  of  his  functions,  is  hmited  to  doing  one  thing, 
we  should  be  a  little  charitable  when  we  judge  him  for  for- 
warding it  alone,  in  preference  to  another  thing  which  he  has 
not  to  do.  But  if  it  be  said,  that  in  his  functions  he  over- 
steps the  lawful  limits  of  the  state  in  general,  we  answer : — 
How  can  the  archbishop  commit  an  illegality  in  insisting 
upon  the  execution  of  laws  acknowledged  by  the  king,  the 
federative  legislation  and  the  concordat,  and  in  claiming  rights 
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by  virtue  of  those  laws  ?  Perhaps  king  Ernest  might  reply 
to  this ; — ^*  A  law^  like  a  coQ8titutioii»  is  a  bit  of  waste  paper — ^a 
'*  mere  rag  with  which  1  may  wipe  my  shoes  whenever  I  like ; 
^'  because  I  am  a  king,  I  know  of  no  written  law;  I  only 
**  acknowledge  a  spoken  law — what  I  say,  that  is  law,  and 
*^  nothing  besides/'  But  the  king  of  Prussia  cannot  say 
this ;  for,  with  all  his  despotism,  he  pretends  to  respect  the 
law%  Nevertheless,  the  undisguised  assistance  which  the 
king  of  Hanover  has  lent  to  the  king  of  Prussia  might  engage 
several  persons  here  and  elsewhere  to  a  perhaps  forced  appli- 
cation of  Virgil^s 

"  Qui  Bavium  noa  odit,  ftinet  tua  carmina,  Maevi." 

The  pope  in  his  worst  times,  when  the  battle  was  between 
him  and  the  German  emperors,  between  the  word  and  pretext 
of  right  and  the  brute  force  of  the  sword,  has  found  admirers 
even  amongst  good  protestant  historians. — Guizot  for  in- 
stance. For  ourselves,  we  think  the  church  ought  to  be 
separated  firom  the  state;  and  we  can  therefore  perceive  no 
harm  in  the  independence  of  the  Catholic  church  in  Prussia. 
But  if  such  a  state  of  things  proves  unfavourable  in  Prussia, 
in  consequence  of  the  dependence  of  the  Protestants^  this  is 
no  fault  of  ours ;  the  king  can  easily  remedy  it^  by  gi^nng,  after 
twenty-three  years  of  expectation,  that  constitution  which  he 
promised  at  Kalish,  and  which  would  give  general  freedom  to 
all  his  subjects. 

Until  now  we  have  seen,  that  the  dispute  between  the 
king  and  the  archbishop  was  not  one  between  pretension  and 
pretension;  but  between  claims  founded  upon  law  on  the 
side  of  the  chui*ch ;  and  on  the  side  of  the  king,  undisguised 
tism,  acknowledging  no  law  but  the  will  of  the  stronger. 
The  details  are  dry,  and  complicated  by  the  bad  faith  with 
which  the  strife  was  carried  on  on  both  sides,  as  we  shall 
show  hereafter ;  however,  as  a  general  mention  of  them  is 
indispensable  for  the  understanding  of  the  hidden  motives, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  cidl  out  from  the  confusion  a  short 
statement  of  the  case. 

The  lengthy  publication  of  the  three  ministers  which  we 
mentioned  at  the  outset,  could,  apparently,  not  have  any  end 
but  that  of  communicating  to  the  public  the  motives  which 
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had  engaged  the  king  to  take^  by  an  armed  force,  n  man  of 
more  than  seventy  years  of  aja:e  from  the  exercise  of  hia  tunxy 
tionsj  and  to  place  him  without  any  shew  of  trial,  in  chm 
confinement.  Well,  if  we  wring  and  squeeze,  and  stnun  and 
dissect  this  limbless^  shapeless  and  tleshless  ghost  of  an  Oa- 
sianic  ghostj  we  obtain  the  following  trunk  and  head. 

The  trunk  or  the  largest  part  consists  of  self-praiae.  The 
wisdom  of  the  Government  is  set  forth  as  a  postulate^  with- 
out any  substantiating  proofs^  in  several  thousand  word* 
and  phrases.  The  obscurity  and  nerveless  prolixity  of  this 
style  is  a  real  merit ;  because  if  the  expression  w»  '  '  ^  ear, 
we  should  have  got  at  once  a  most  impudent  ;^     1 1  ng 

model  of  vanity  and  braggart  self-sufficiency*  In  this  pyra* 
mid,  which  the  king^s  ministers  have  raised  to  their  own 
honour  and  glory,  really  admirable  from  its  unblushing  bald- 
ness, they  have  enshrined  the  one  period  subjoined  as  a  stnall 
substance,  tlie  head  of  the  thing, — a  capuf  tnorhtumj  which 
seems  intended  to  play  the  part  of  a  formal  indictmeut* 

**  No  succeBs  having  attended  the  conciliatory  attempts  (made  lo  tW{ 
first  instance  by  direction  of  the  king*  inofficial  servants,  and  sub^eqttcsillr 
repented  by  His  Majesty's  immediate  command)  to  make  the  archbkliflp 
aware  of  the  limits  to  his  official  authority,  and  waruings  having  iMX»yi4 
equally  fmitless  as  to  tha  inevitable  and  serious  consequences  of  his  oqo. 
tinued  resistance  to  the  existing  laws ;  and  indeed  the  said  archbtahop 
having  declared  hia  resolution  to  persevere,  as  heretofore,  in  the  appticA- 
tion  of  the  principles  which  he  has  adopted  j  and,  finally,  not  having  h«i- 
tated  to  take  steps  himself  to  excite  the  minds  of  the  public  \  the  king^(b««ag 
uawillingf  out  of  regard  to  the  friendly  relatione  aubsisting  between  IJis 
Maje&ty  and  the  see  of  Rome,  to  give  full  scope  to  the  severity  of  tJie  law 
against  the  archbishop)  had  no  other  course  left  him,  with  a  view  of  tiii» 
dicaling  the  rights  of  his  crown, — of  preventing  most  prejudicial  coufuAion 
in  the  administration  of  one  of  the  most  important  hrnnchcs  of  public  if* 
fairs ;  and  above  alt  things  of  preserving  peace  and  harmony  amongst  Hit 
Majesty's  subjects  (in  which  object  Ilia  Majesty *s  endeavoura  have  btcn 
constantly  blessed  by  Providence),  than  to  put  at  least  an  end  to  this  excr* 
cise  of  official  functions  in  any  way  whatever,  on  the  part  of  the  said  ^t^ 
late/*  &c.  &c. 

How  often  the  reader  will  pause  to  take  breath  during  the 
peniaal  of  this  period,  which  all  the  rest  resemble  a^  one  droji . 
of  water  does  another,  we  know   not;  but  tliis  we  think  J 
that  if»  instead  of  sending  whole  regiments  of  horse  and  foot^l 
to  Cologne^  the  Government  had  merely  commi^ioued  two] 
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dmgoonsi  hussara,  cuirassierBj  or  police-serjeanta  to  force  the 
old  archbishop  to  read  this  one  period  from  one  end  to  the 
other  without  taking  breath,  they  need  not  have  frightened  the 
town  of  Cologne  out  of  its  propriety.  And  we  really  cannot  see 
what  more  striking  triumph  the  justice  of  Government  coidd 
have  attained,  than  iX  the  poor  old  man  had  fallen  dead  on 
the  carpet  in  the  midst  of  reading  the  ministry**  puiHeandwn, 

If  the  Prussian  ministry  had  penned  this  publicandam  with 
such  a  purpose^  we  might  have  exclaimed^  like  Shylock,^ — "  a 
Daniel  come  to  judgement !  '^  but  if  the  thing  were  merely 
intended  for  a  sober  charge,  we  should  have  desired  fewer 
generalities  and  a  little  more  specification.  However,  we 
must  take  it  as  it  is ;  and  what  do  we  obtain  by  carefully 
sifting  all  the  words  of  the  period?  The  archbishop  is  accused 
of  "  resistance  to  the  existing  laws,^*  of  "  attacking  the 
rights  of  the  crown,"  and,  finally,  of  '^  exciting  the  minds  of 
the  public/'  Exciting  their  minds  to  what  ?  If  the  archbishop 
had  broached  a  pipe  of  wine  gratis^  or  invited  the  whole  town  to 
a  ball,  he  would  have  excited  the  minds  of  the  public, — ^but  this 
would  not  have  been  a  crime.  The  thing  could  only  be  a  crime 
if  he  excited  them  to  commit  criminal  actions,  or  to  set  the  au- 
thority of  the  king  and  laws  at  open  defiance.  Tlie  archbishop 
probably  was  a  Jacobin,,  a  republican,  who  was  plotting  a 
bloody  revolution  against  the  Prussian  monarchy.  But  as  in 
matters  of  indictment  we  ourselves  do  not  like  to  rest  upon 
probabilities  and  riddles,  we  will  drop  this  point  altogether; 
for  the  two  points  left  are  important  enough,  if  proved,  to  en- 
danger a  man^s  life  in  any  country  of  Europe.  If  the  arch- 
bishop resisted  the  existing  laws^  he  committed  a  crime,  whatr 
ever  it  may  have  been,  for  which  the  existing  laws  must  needs 
have  fixed  a  punishment,  for  the  very  reason  that  tliey  were 
existing*  If  the  archbishop  attacked  the  rights  of  the  crown, 
he  committed,  according  to  the  definition  of  the  Prussian  code 
itself,  a  crimen  liBstt  majestaiis^  for  which  he  might  have  in- 
curred— death*  If  there  was  ever  man  that  ought  to  have 
been  indicted  and  tried,  it  was  the  archbishop,  upon  such  an 
accusation. 

And  was  he  tried  ?  *^  The  king  was  unwilling,  out  of 
^*  regard  to  the  friendly  relations  subsisting  between  His  Ma-- 
*^  jcsty  and  the  see  of  Rome^  to  give  ftill  scope  to  the  severi^ 
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"  of  the  law  against  the  archbishop."  And  is  an  archbiahop  to 
be  freed  from  the  severity  of  the  law,  because  he  belongs  to  the 
pope's  church  ?  How  then,  can  the  king  complain  of  undue 
encroachments  of  the  Romish  church,  if  he  himself  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  a  Catholic  priest  may  commit  whatever  crime  he 
chooses  without  experiencing  the  severity  of  the  law  ?  This  is  a 
theory  which  does  not  please  us  at  all.  The  archbishop,  thus, 
owed  an  exemption  from  punishment  to  his  personal  position ; 
it  was  a  benefit  bestowed  upon  himself;  but  a  benefit  and 
grace  may  be  not  accepted  j  and,  indeed,  the  archbishop  im- 
mediately said,  ^*  I  will  experience  all  the  severity  of  the  law 
without  any  mitigation  ;  try  me  J"  No  answer  from  the  king. 
The  nobility  of  Westphalia  then  sent  a  deputation  to  Berlin, 
vnth  a  mission  to  pray  the  king  respectfully  to  try  the  arch- 
bishop, because  they  woidd  be  the  tirst  to  applaud  the  very 
severest  punishment,  as  soon  as  the  crime  was  proved. 
What  did  the  king  ?  He  did  not  admit  them  5  saying,  *^thcy 
could  not  tell  him  anything  new/*  This  was  perfectly  true  j 
for  how  could  they  tell  him  anything  at  all,  if  he  would  not 
listen  to  them?  But  a  mere  newspaper  scribbler — a  man 
without  title  or  birth,  with  nothing  but  a  little  talent  and  ac- 
quirements—Dr,  Kolb,  in  his  Augsburg  Gazette,  wrote,  *^  The 
publicandum  contained  falsehoods,"  In  couclusion,  the  arch- 
bishop  was  not  tried,  and  still  awaits  a  trial  at  Minden  ;  and 
thus  the  puMicandumy  in  all  its  length  from  one  end  to  the] 
other,  falls  to  the  ground,  because  the  truth  of  its  statement 
was  publicly  impugned ;  the  king's  Government  was  defied 
to  try  the  criminal,  and  it  did  not  try  him.  Things  being  so, 
we  must  beg  liberty  to  postpone  any  further  attention  to  the 
publicandum  till  after  the  issue  of  the  trial,  which  will  not 
take  place. 

It  was  in  fact  only  through  the  newspapers  that  the  German 
public  was  informed  of  the  special  grievances  the  Government 
had  against  the  archbishop,  and  in  a  more  authentic  way, 
throiigh  a  letter  of  the  archbishop  himself,  dated  the  31st  of 
October,  and  addressed  to  the  minister  von  Altenstein,  This 
letter,  which  scarcely  contains  as  many  lines  as  the  publicm^ 
dum  does  periods,  we  subjoin,  with  the  omission  of  ^^rv*  vn»~ 
Mige  of  no  importance  for  our  purpose. 

''To  Baroa  von  Altenstcin :  In  answer  to  the  letter  your  exceUcucy 
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addressed  to  me  on  the  34tb»  I  have  the  honour  to  sa^,  that  I  do  not  re* 
member  having  afforded  you  any  ground  to  suppose  that  1  charged  myself 
with  indecorum,  in  several  steps  I  had  taken  in  the  affair  of  the  doctrine 
of  Hermes.  All  this  being  a  mere  question  of  dogma,  and  belonging  to 
purely  spiritual  matters,  the  church  alone  has  a  right  to  decide  upon  them. 
As  regards  mixed  marriages,  1  reiterate  my  statement^  which  will  be  found 
to  agree  with  the  written  declaration  i  had  the  honour  of  transmitting  to 
your  excellency  previous  to  my  election,  in  an  official  and  confidential  cor- 
respondence, that  '  with  respect  to  mixed  marriages  I  would  be  guided 
by  the  brief  of  Pope  Pius  VJIL  and  the  instructions  addressed  by  the 
bishops  to  the  vicars  general ;  that  I  would  do  my  best  to  reconcile  the  in- 
structions with  the  brief,  but  that  in  all  cases  where  this  should  not  be  pos- 
sible, the  brief  should  be  the  sole  rule  of  my  conduct.' 

"  Finally,  I  feel  under  the  necessity  of  claiming  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  the  free  exercise  of  spiritual  power,  which  the  church  has  confided 
to  me  in  order  to  defend  its  rights.  I  moreover  observe,  that  my  obligations 
towards  the  diocese  committed  to  my  care,  as  well  as  towards  tlie  entire 
church,  do  not  admit  of  ray  ceasing  my  functions,  or  resigning  my  see. 
In  all  temporal  affairs  I  ehall  obey  His  Majesty,  the  King,  in  a  manner 
becoming  a  faithful  subject. 

"  Receive,  Sir,  &c. 
"  Cologne,  Oct.  31/*  '*  Clement  Augustus,  Archbishop  of  Cologne.'* 

These  statements  are  simple  and  lucid.  The  dispute  ran 
on  two  subjects^ — the  doctrine  of  Hermes,  and  mixed  mar- 
riages. The  doctrine  of  Hermes  originated  with  a  late  pro- 
fessor of  Catholic  divinity  in  the  imivcrsity  of  Bonn.  The 
archbishop  declared  that  doctrine  to  be  contrary  to  the  dogma 
of  the  chiu'ch,  and  forbade  the  students  to  frequent  the  lec- 
tures of  professors  adhering  to  that  doctrine.  The  difficulty 
about  the  mixed  marriages  was  not  raised  by  the  archbishop ; 
it  had  subsisted  for  a  long  while  before. 

We  have  to  distinguish  in  the  marriage  two  things;  areU- 
gtous  act,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  civil  contract,  creating  ob- 
ligations  and  rights  for  the  couple  and  their  future  issue.  The 
most  reasonable  way  to  avoid  confusion  is  to  separate  the  two 
acts,  so  as  to  attribute  the  civil  contract  to  ci\il  authorities, 
and  the  religious  act  to  the  church.  In  Prussia  such  is  not 
the  case.  The  one  contract  of  marriage  requires  the  pub- 
lication of  the  bans,  and  the  benediction  of  the  church.  In 
case  of  mixed  marriages,  the  bans  are  published  in  the  two 
different  churches  of  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  itself  is  pertbrmed  tmce.  In  18 18,  that  is  to  say 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  concordat,  the  provisory  ^dcar- 
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general  si  Achen,  in  a  circular  letter,  dated  the  24th  of  July, 
issued  an  instruction  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  in  which  it  was 
said  that  ^^the  Roman  see,  in  cases  of  mixed  marriages,  require! 
*'  the  Catholic  party  to  promise  to  educate  the  children  of  both 
**  sexes  in  the  Catholic  religion ;  if  the  promise  is  refused,  the 
"  priest  has  to  give  a  written  declaration  to  that  purport,  iirhjch 
"  is  to  serve  in  place  of  the  IHmissoralia/*  That  is  to  say,  the 
Catholic  church  refusing  to  perform  the  ceremonies  required, 
a  simple  declaration  of  the  fact  was  to  replace  them,  and  tbe 
contract  of  marriage  became  fully  valid  by  the  one-aided  &8> 
sistance  of  the  Protestant  clergyman.  On  the  Ist  of  Mfurebt 
1819,  an  order  of  the  king  was  published^  in  which  it  was  de- 
clared that  **  the  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  clergy  were  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  the  royal  government."  The  w^riU 
ten  declarations  mentioned  above  were  forbidden,  and  the 
CathoUc  clergy  refused  to  bless  mixed  marriages,  'ITie  con- 
cordat contained  nothing  on  the  subject ;  and'  the  two  p(ar- 
ties  came  to  no  agreement  before  the  25th  of  March  18^0, 
when  Pius  VTII,  published  his  brief,  in  which  it  waa  pre- 
scribed, that  if  both  parties  would  not  pi^omise  to  bring  up  all 
their  children  in  the  Catholic  religion,  the  church  was  to  lend 
aanttmtia  passiva  f  that  is  to  say,  the  priest  might  perform  nil 
the  ceremonies  of  the  church  without  formally  acknowledging 
that  the  bringing  up  of  the  children  in  the  Protestant  religion 
was  conformable  to  the  dogma  of  the  church.  On  the  1 9th 
of  June  1834,  the  cabinet  concluded  a  secret  agreement  with 
the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  Count  Spiegel,  that  he  should  ex- 
plain the  concession  of  the  pope,  so  as  to  preclude  any  men- 
tion or  question  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  i  ng 
the  religion  of  the  children,  when  performing  the  nun :  ,.^-.  co- 
remonies*  Count  Spiegel  died  in  tlie  month  of  July  the  fol- 
lo\^ing  year.  The  archbishop  is  elected  by  the  chapter,  with* 
out  the  king*s  concurrence ;  only  it  is  promised  that  the  elected 
shall  be  a  person  agreeable  (angmiehm)  to  the  king,  whicb,  i 
in  a  certain  way,  gives  him  a  veto.  Drost  von  Vischering, 
the  present  archbishop,  was  elected.  The  king^s  ministry  then 
charged  M,  SchmiUling,  canon  regular  at  MUnster,  to  ask  the 
new  archbishop  if  he  would  adhere  to  the  r  ,  !  *  i  r^d 
into  with  Count  Spiegel.  The  arclibi*hop  ;  i- 
ously^  by  writing  to  M.SchmuUing  that  '^  be  should  tns  Imr  Iroca 
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not  maintaiiiing  the  agreement  entered  into  in  conformity  with 
the  bri^oi  Pius  VI 1 1/'  The  archbishop  aflerwarda  consulted 
the  Roman  see,  and  the  present  pope,  who  was  the  very  person 
that  had  \^Tittcn  the  brief,  told  him  the  agreement  of  Count 
Spiegel  was  not  in  cof{fonnity  with  the  brief;  and  the  arch* 
bishop  Uien  rejected  it. 

We  see  here  already  a  great  deal  of  underhand  dealing. 
The  contracting  parties  were  incontestably  the  king  and  the 
pope.  Why,  then,  did  the  king's  Government  negotiate  again 
on  the  same  subject  with  the  archbishop^  for  an  ex])Ianation 
which  rendered  the  brief  of  the  pope  a  greater  concession  than 
its  wording  purported  ?  This  new  agreement^  however,  was  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Government  itself,  only  personally  binding  on 
Count  Spiegel;  else,  why  should  they  have  apphed,  after 
his  death,  to  his  successor,  In  order  to  ask  him  if  he  acknow* 
ledged  it  as  binding  upon  himself?  And  now  obsen^e  well  the 
motie  of  the  application*  The  Government  did  not  directly 
question  the  mchbishop ;  they  chose  a  secret  agent  who  asked 
the  archbishop,  and  to  whom  the  latter  alone  answered*  Such 
understandings  are  unworthy  of  a  straightforward  Govern- 
ment^ and  do  not  bear  the  signs  of  a  good  cause.  The  an* 
swer  of  the  archbishop  was  evasive — and  the  ovcrreachers 
thus  overreached. 

Id  respect  to  this  point  the  archbishop  could,  therefore, 
not  be  guilty  of  the  breach  of  any  law.  For  what  was  the 
law  he  had  broken  ?  The  agreement  of  Count  Spiegel  ?  This 
the  government  did  not  consider  as  binding  upon  his  suc- 
cessor, because  they  specially  appHed  to  him.  Was  it  then 
the  letter  of  the  archbishop,  written  not  to  the  government, 
but  to  a  canon  of  Munster, — a  mere  confidential  letter? 
This  letter  was  ditJerently  explained  by  the  cabinet  and  tlie 
^Titer.  The  cabinet,  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pope's 
brief^  wanted  to  conclude  a  new  agreement,  for  the  sake 
of  e^tabhshing  a  meaning  for  the  letter.  In  the  case  of  the 
pope,  they  requested  a  person  who  was  not  the  pope  to  ex- 
plain the  brief  to  them ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  archbishop, 
they  entered  into  an  agreement  with  themselves  to  give  an 
authentic  explanation.  This  may  have  been  very  cunning 
d  sly,  but  it  was  contrary  to  the  prescription  of  the  Ro- 
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man  law,  which  says,   "  Verbortim  suarum  cpitmus  qmistpfe 
interpresJ'^ 

The  remaining  difference  respecting  the  doctrine  of  i 
can  be  stated  in  a  few  words,     Hemies  was  a  profc 
Catholic  divinity  at  the  university  of  Bonn,  whose  doctrine 
wasj  at>er  his  deaths  taught  there  by  some  of  his  disciples. 
He  altered  no  dogma  of  the  church  ;  his  innovation  only  cod-       , 
sisted  in  his  endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  bcUef  of  the  Ca«^H 
thoUc  church  was  in  no  cases  contrary  to  the  postulates  of^^ 
reason.     The  Catholic  beHef  being  one  of  authority,  and  not 
based  upon  argumentation,  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  de- 
clared the  doctrine  to  be  dangerous,  and  forbade  the  Catholic 
students  of  theology  to  frequent  such  lectiu'eSt     In  this  the 
archbishop  was  perfectly  within   hie    right ;   for   the    con- 
cordat gave  to  him  the  exclusive  care  of  all  spiritual  mat- 
ters, and  especially  the  superintendence  of  the  edueatlon  of 
his  clergy-     The  students  when  they  leave  the  university  en- 
ter  into  seminaries  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  arch- 
bishops where  they  finish  their  studies.     It  is  true  that  they 
become  priests,  and  the  archbishop  can  reject  whomever  he 
likes*     If  the  cabinet  see  this  with  displeasure,  why  did  thcj 
conclude  their  concordat,  which  nobody  forced  them  to  do^ 
and  which  bestowed  these  rights  upon  the  archbishop  ? 

The  doctrine  of  Hermes  and  the  mixed  marriages  then 
were  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  king  and  the  arefa- 
bishop.  The  archbishop  endeavoured  to  justify  all  lie  did 
by  the  law  as  existing;  and  the  Government  said  he  was 
wrong  in  the  explanation  of  the  letter  of  the  law;  and  there- 
fore they  thrust  him  into  prison.  And  this  done,  they  scot 
Dr.  Bunsen  to  Rome  with  a  mission, 

Ist*  To  explain  why  the  archbishop  had  been  so  treati?d* 

2dly.  To  convince  the  pope  that  the  doctrine  of  Hcrmea 
was  in  conformity  with  the  dogma  of  the  chiu-ch. 

Sdly-  To  persuade  the  pope  to  adopt  the  explanation  of  the 
brief  of  pope  Pius,  as  agreed  between  them  and  count 
Spiegel. 

Iliat  is  to  say  s  the  cabinet  first  threw  tlie  archbij$hop  into 
prison  because  he  had  wrongly  explained  the  law,  and  imme- 
tUately  afterwards  they  despatched  Dr«  Bunsen  to  Homo  to 
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entice  the  pope  into  a  new  engagement,  which  was  to  render 
their  own  explanation  valid.  The  archbishops  it  cannot  be 
denied,  was  thro^vn  into  prison  for  an  explanation  of  the  law, 
which  the  Government  by  their  subsequent  actions  professed 
to  be  doubtfijl  even  in  their  own  eyes.  Turn  the  questions  as  you 
MriW,  and  you  still  have  a  complete  subversion  of  all  forms 
of  justice.  But  what  is  a  form?  Our  jmies  are  only  a  form 
of  proceeding — shall  we  therefore  give  up  the  institution? 
Every  law  must  be  a  form^  because  all  human  objects  must, 
before  they  can  become  visible  and  perceptible,  adopt  forms 
— without  forms  no  perceptible  objects,  without  legal  forma 
no  law. 

The  friends  of  Government  were  so  well  aware  of  this  cir* 
cmnatance,  that  they  did  not  endeavour  to  justify  the  act  in 
itself,  but  only  to  excuse  it  by  the  intention  with  which  Go- 
vernment committed  it,  lu  fact,  we  have  only  to  take  up 
tlie  letter  of  the  archbishop,  which  we  transcribed  above, 
and  it  will  ako  speak  against  the  archbishop.  The  cloven 
foot  peeps  out  from  under  the  veil  of  simplicity  and  can* 
dour  in  which  it  is  wrapped.  With  the  doctrine  of 
Hermes  the  simple  mention  of  the  word  reason  was  pro- 
scribed ;  and  the  archbishop  interfered  with  public  instruc- 
tion by  limiting  it  to  the  least  portion  of  enlightenment  pos- 
sible. The  archbishop  not  only  forbade  his  priests  to  lend 
their  assistance  in  cases  of  mixed  marriages,  unless  tlie 
children  were  all  to  become  Catholics ;  but  the  latter  also  re- 
presented all  mixed  maiTiages  in  themselves  as  sinful,  and 
scarcely  better  than  a  concubinage  on  the  side  of  the  Catholic 
party.  The  offences  to  be  laid  to  the  archbishop  ai*c  there- 
fore— resistance  to  the  cause  of  enlightenment,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  downright  intolerance.  If  the  act  of  Govern- 
ment was  therefore  excusable,  it  must  have  been  so,  be- 
cause the  Government  acted  with  an  intention  of  promoting 
enlightenment,  and  resisting  intolerance. 

We  entered  unwillingly  upon  the  preceding  details,  but  the 
question  is  intricate ;  and  we  were  obliged,  as  it  were,  to 
shatter  the  outside  shell  for  the  sake  of  getting  near  the 
core.  What  is  to  follow  wiU  be  of  a  more  general  and 
more  interesting  nature,  because  showing  the  intricate  policy 
of  the  Germanic  Confederation  in  a  new  Ught,  rendering  the 
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principal  outlines  of  this  strange  edifice  prominent,  and 
to  be  seized. 

As  long  as  prince  Hardenberg  directed  the  government  i 
Prussia,  she  possessed  many  praiseworthy  institutions; 
since  the  death  of  this  intelligent  statesman,  a  divided  retrt>* 
gression  has  taken  place  in  almost  everything*  The  policy 
and  government  of  Austria  is  to  day  what  it  was  in  1830  and 
1815,  and  two  and  three  hundred  years  back,  Austria  in 
1B30  was  the  most  illiberal  despotic  government  of  Germany, 
perhaps  of  the  whole  continent*  At  this  moment,  though,  as 
we  have  said^  it  is  today  what  it  was  in  1830,  Austria  appears 
as  a  liberal  and  uncommonly  enlightened  state^  if  wc  compare 
it  with  Prussia, 

The  character  of  Don  Carlos  is  well  known — Prussia  sent 
bim  officers  and  more  money  than  such  a  poor  country  can  rt*a- 
sonably  spare ;  the  Berliner  Wochenblatt,  the  darling  of  the 
court,  contained,  of  all  the  papers  of  Europe,  the  most  rabid 
and  fanatical  declamations  in  favour  of  Don  Carlos*  In  the 
course  of  last  year  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  em|>eror  of 
Russia  devised  a  congress  at  Tbplitz  for  the  sake  of  openly 
e8i>ou8ing  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos,  and  assisting  him  by  a 
direct  intervention.  Prince  Mctternich  showed  himself  averse 
to  this  scheme,  and  the  congress  had  no  result  at  all. 

The  doings  of  king  Ernest  are  well  known.  He  was  thrown 
over  by  all  the  princes  of  Germany — the  king  of  Prussia 
alone  backed  him*  Prince  Mettemich  is  willing  to  assist 
the  cause  of  the  Hanoverian  people  at  the  Diet;  and  king 
Ernest  is  at  this  moment  at  Berlin  to  ask  protection  from 
the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  emperor  of  Russia. 

How^  Prussia  kept  its  neutrality  during  the  PoUsh  insurrcC' 
tion  is  known,  Austria  was  strictly  neutral.  After  the  un- 
happy end  of  the  war,  several  thousands  of  housdcss,  help 
luiarmed  Poles  who  had  taken  refuge  on  the  soil  of  Prussil 
were,  no/  delivered  up  to  the  emperor  Nicholas,  this  would  have 
been  an  act  of  humanity  in  comparison  ;  but  chased  by  IMiii- 
Bian  soldiers,  like  wikt  beasts,  killed,  or  driven  at  the  sword's 
end  over  the  frontiers  into  the  liands  of  the  Russians,  where 
a  no  less  certain  death  awaited  them*  The  Poles  were  suf- 
fered for  a  while  in  Austriaj  and  at  last — given  up  to  the 
Russians?     Prince  Mettemich  would  have  Ibougbt  tliis  a 
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disgrace  to  his  country— >the  Poles  were  told  to  go  to  Ame- 
rica. 

It  18  generally  known^  that  in  consequence  of  the  feast  of 
Hambacbi  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  and  the  movements  connected 
with  it,  a  great  many  liberals  in  Germany  were  forced  to  leave 
their  countrj^  Prince  Mctteniich,  in  the  course  of  last  year, 
was  willing  to  propose  at  the  Diet  a  general  amnesty  for  all 
political  offences :  the  amnesty  was  not  published  in  conse- 
quence of  the  violence  with  which  Pi-ussia  opposed  it. 

All  these  are  facts  of  public  notoriety  that  have  happened 
within  the  last  six  years  ;  within  these  six  years  Prussia  has 
become  a  hundred  times  more  illiberal  and  treacherous 
than  Austria^  though  not  the  shadow  of  a  progress  has  taken 
place  there  ;  is  this  not  a  striking,  a  shocking  retrogression  ? 

Is  there  any  ministry  in  Europe  w  hich  could  have  made  more 
unpardonable  blunders,  (for  we  will  leave  justice  altogether 
out  of  the  question,)  than  the  Prussian  ministry  managed  to 
commit  in  their  dispute  ^nth  the  archbishop?  The  pope 
is  the  weakest  sovereign  in  the  world,  scarcely  able  to  retain 
his  throne  against  his  own  subjects ;  and  by  their  blunders 
the  pope  has  become  a  powerfid  sovereigUj  at  war  with  Prus- 
sia, with  equal  chances  o£  success.  Is  such  a  situation 
possible,  we  ask,  unless  we  presuppose  the  most  monstmus 
blundering,  an  illiberal  policy  and  a  talentless  ministry  ?  Sup- 
pose that  tomorrow  instead  of  the  whigs  we  had  a  tory  govern- 
ment, and  Londonderry  as  prime  minister ;  would  not  En- 
gland become  a  somewhat  different  country  from  what  it  is 
now  ?  What  tlien  must  happen  in  Prussia,  where  the  people 
have  no  rights,  and  the  Government  is  the  country? 

The  home  as  well  as  foreign  policy  of  Prussia  can  be 
stated  in  one  word — it  is  centralization — that  is  to  say,  de- 
spotism is  the  home  policy,  and  the  conquest  of  Germany 
the  foreign  policy.  It  is  the  king  who  makes  the  law  by 
publishing  cabinet  orders ; — the  supreme  tribunal  of  appeal 
for  all  civil  and  criminal  causes  is  a  section  of  the  ministry  of 
justice  presided  over  by  the  minister  of  justice — the  admini- 
stmtion  of  the  law  is  again  the  king,  Prussia  is  a  canip,— all 
subjects  are  soldiers  commanded  by  the  king.  He  possesses 
the  bodies  of  all  his  subjects;  and  by  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren, he  forms  the  minds  of  all  his  subjects :  the  children  of 
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peasants  are  taught  reading,  unitiiigj  cyphering  and  music ; 
however,  geography,  historj',  &c,  arc  especially  proscribed  by 
edicts  of  the  king  as  dangerous,  because  they  produce  hiUP- 
learned  men  (Halbwiaser).  Say  every  body  knows  how  ta 
read  and  \mte ;  the  press  in  no  country  of  the  world,  not  ex»  | 
cepting  Russia,  is  more  shackled  than  in  Prussia ;  nowhere  hi 
the  censorship  exercised  with  so  great  a  degree  of  severity*^. 
What  advantage  is  it  if  we  teach  our  children  with  great 
pains  to  eat,  and  then  refuse  them  food  ?  This  is  exactly  the 
encouragement  which  public  instruction  now  (for  we  do  not 
speak  of  the  times  of  Hardenberg)  receives  in  Prussia^ — the 
children  are  taught  to  eat,  and  the  censorship  proscribes  the 
use  of  food. 

There  was  only  one  thing  left  which  was  not  completely 
regulated  by  Government — rehgion.  The  freedom  of  con- 
science showed  itself  in  the  equal  protection  which  the  differ** 
ent  Christian  professions  enjoyed  in  Prussia.  Since  1830  tlic 
state  of  things  has  been  altered.  In  that  year  the  king  issued 
a  cabinet  edict,  ordering  all  his  Cal\dnist  and  Lutheran  sub-' 
jects  to  give  up  their  different  tenets,  and  combine  into  one 
chiu*ch,  whose  creed  w^aa  contained  in  an  agenda  elaborated  in 
the  king's  cabinet.  And  in  what  consisted  the  new  creed  ? 
Like  a  Roman  emperor  the  king  decreed  his  own  deification, 
and  tli\'ided  the  empire  with  the  God  of  the  Christians :  so  that 
t!ie  latter  was  to  receive  "  the  praise**  of  the  king's  subjects, 
and  the  king  their  *Move."  This  was  not  said  in  express 
words ;  but  at  all  events,  the  official  Gazette,  since  that  time, 
always  mentions  together  God  and  the  king,  and  never  for- 
gets to  add  that  the  subjects  owe  praise  to  the  first,  and  love 
to  the  latter.  Many  of  the  king-'s  subjects  did  not  Hke  this  new 
religion,  called  by  the  king  the  evangelical ;  several  Protestant 
clergymen,  who  showed  resistance,  were  imprisoned,  and  one 


*  ThU  can  be  easily  Ulustiiit^d  by  the  diiipiite  with  the  archbishop.    All  puh» 

licatious  in  favour  of  thcarcV' ■  ' "-"  ^..^\.\,\.\,..,  ^..,..j,,*^..„  :„  ii.....^^      '^^^^ 

Anpbur^  (ittxette  writes  un  r  appcAt 

at  Cologne  had  received  an  Of  .  ;'re4iiioiv» 

ill  favfHir  of  tiie  tirchhishop.  The  coiuri  refu»e(I  tu  protuulgate  it  aa  uot  within 
their  powera.  The  dis]iutc,  on  the  side  of  CrOYeniment,  wti*  rntirek  <*!irHi*fl 
on  in  Gennan  newspapers  out  of  Prussia.     It  was  with  )r. 

Marhcineke,  the  beat  profesior  of  Protestant  divinity  tlic}  -d 

the  imprimatitr  for  a  pamphlet  which  he  published  la  fuvum  vi  v^^^^^mui^^^n,  lotil 
iu  refutation  of  the  dihami^  of  Goerrei* 
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at  Erfurt,  no  later  than  last  year.  He  languishes  still  in  a 
fortress ;  and  in  Silesia  blood  was  spilled  by  the  dragoons  who 
were  sent  there  to  introduce  the  king's  agenda^  The  sword 
and  red  eagle, third  class — these  were  the  apostles  the  king  sent 
out  to  preach  his  evangelical  doctrine.  He  who  resisted  was 
converted  with  the  sword,  and  the  clergymen  w^ho  submitted 
received  the  red  eagle.  Thence  the  well-known  passage  of 
Heine ; — *^  And  the  king^s  agenda^  borne  upon  the  wings  of 
the  red  eagle  third  class^  flies  from  church  steeple  to  church 
steeple/'  The  king^  then,  it  cannot  be  denied,  set  up  the  same 
pretensions  as  the  pope,  viz, — to  be  the  supreme  and  infal- 
lible authority  in  all  matters  of  belief.  We  can  now  under- 
stand better  what  he  did  in  respect  to  his  Catholic  subjects. 

Tlie  king  arrogates  to  himseKthe  right  of  declaring  whether 
the  dogma  of  Hermes  is  orthodox.  The  archbishop  and  the 
pope  said  the  dogma  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
church,  and  the  king  said, — It  is  orthodox*  With  respect  to 
mixed  marriages,  the  king  stopped  the  fi^eedom  of  discussion 
altogether/  He  said  to  the  Catholic  priests, — ^"  You  are  tbr- 
**  bidden  to  examine  whether  mixed  marriages  are  in  conform- 
"  ity  with  the  tenets  of  your  church :  you  shall  express  no 
'*■  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  simply  perform  the  ceremonies  of 
**  the  church ;''  whilst  he,  on  the  other  hand,  took  active  mea- 
sures to  settle  the  religion  of  the  children  by  cabinet  orders. 

In  matters  of  religion  we  must  establish  for  Prussia  the 
same  distinction  which  we  laid  down  for  her  as  a  political 
body.  In  that  part  of  Prussia  which  is  comprised  in  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  the  Catholic  church  has  a  protec- 
tion for  its  rights  in  the  Diet ;  in  the  remainder  (the  arch- 
bishopric of  Gesen  and  Posen)  the  king  is  the  sole  master- 
In  the  eastern  pro\inces  of  Prussia  the  religion  of  the 
children  had  been  regulated  (in  1803)  so  that  they  were  to 
follow  the  religion  of  the  father.  Mixed  marriages  are  prin- 
cipally contracted  by  public  functionaries,  who  are  almost  to 
a  man  Protestants,  with  rich  CathoUc  heiresses.  These  func- 
tionaries being  entirely  dependent  upon  the  king^s  Govern- 
ment, it  is  clear,  that  even  if  the  option  of  the  religion  was  en- 
tirely left  to  the  parents,  as  the  Government  pretended  it 
was,  yet  this  option  would  prove  a  mere  farce,  because  the 
Government  might  (and  did)  give  orders  to  their  servants  to 
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bring  the  children  up  in  the  Protestant  reli^on.  The  Go- 
vernment, in  one  word^  took  active  pains  to  make  pros^ 
lyteg,  and  manceuvred  so  well,  that  in  Silesia  the  number  of 
Catholics  considerably  diminished.  Whatever  we  may  tliink, 
therefore,  of  the  behaviour  of  the  archbishop  in  itself,  iitill  it 
ia  evident  that  the  provocation  proceeded  from  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  the  provocation  being  backed  by  the  whole  hi* 
fluence  of  the  Government,  we  can  excuse  the  archbishop^ 
if  he  endeavoured  to  protest  in  the  loudest  and  most  energetic 
manner  he  could. 

On  the  other  hand^  the  papers  in  the  pay  of  the  PrusaiBXi 
Government  let  the  secret  out,  and  all  of  them  with  one  voioet 
said,  after  the  occurrence  of  Cologne,  "  It  is  time  for  Govern- 
*'  ment  to  show  itself  in  earnest^ — to  do  away  with  the  pope's 
"  authoritv,  and  to  establish  a  national  German  church."  The 
thing  was  not  new.  Duiing  the  reign  of  Napoleon  the  whole 
Catholic  church  of  Germany  was  placed  under  the  authority 
of  a  German  pope,  the  primate  of  Frankfort,  prince  Dalberg, 
one  of  the  most  enhghtened  men  of  his  age.  It  cannot  be  d^ 
nied  that  the  adherents  of  Hermes  showed  a  tendency 
towards  the  old  sfette  of  things ;  Hermes  gave  to  the  Catholic 
church,  (and  this  was  his  innovation,)  tvvo  masters  instead  of 
one^ — the  pope  and  reason*  The  king  liked  this  theory,  be* 
cause  he  actually  intended  to  put  the  first  out  of  the  way-- 
and  as  to  reason,  the  king  of  Prussia  is  the  legal  perftonifica- 
tion  of  it. 

Though  we  have  viewed  the  question  in  respect  to  Prussia 
alone,  our  readers  will  already  be  aware,  that  Pnissia,  in  pur- 
suit of  such  a  scheme,  was  to  enter  into  conflict  with  the  Uet^ 
manic  Diet,  which  is  the  guarantee  of  the  tttaius  r/uOf  and  that, 
in  fact,  the  establishment  of  this  Prussian  national  German 
church  could  only  be  realized  by  a  previous  defeat  inflicted 
upon  the  Diet.  The  Diet,  our  readers  know,  represents  Gct^ 
many  as  a  political  unity,  just  as  the  S\\  iss  Diet  docs  Switzer- 
land* The  Gennan  Diet,  since  1 B32,  has  obtained  a  great  deal 
of  power  and  influence ;  and  it  would  be  still  stronger  if  it 
only  had  an  acknowledged  hea<L  As  it  is,  Pnissia  and 
Austria  contest  with  each  other  the  supremacy  of  the  Diet 
and  of  Germany.  The  Diet  being  a  legislative  body  paaaing 
its  decrees  by  votes,  the  remaining  Gennan  princes  who  mnd 
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rq>resentativeg  to  the  Diet  are  the  body  to  which  both  Prussia 
and  Austria  have  to  apply  for  a  satisfaction  of  their  political 
ambition.  If  Prussia  were  no  longer  able  to  counterbalance 
the  influence  of  Austria  in  the  Diet,  the  king  of  Prussia  would 
lose  all  the  benefits  of  his  sovereignty ;  in  other  words,  the 
power  of  Prussia  is  dependent  upon  the  influence  the  cabinet 
exercises  in  the  rest  of  Germany,  where  this  position,  vis^- 
vis  of  the  Diet,  forces  them  to  enroll  a  party  for  Prussia. 

In  this  respect  the  position  of  Prussia  immediately  after 
1815  was  as  follows.  The  pretensions  which  the  house  of 
Austria  had  established  to  the  supremacy  of  Grermany  by 
long  hereditary  possession  of  the  imperial  crown, — for  the 
election  to  the  empire  had  become  a  mere  formality, — ^ren- 
dered all  the  smaller  princes,  who  had  been  emancipated 
and  made  sovereigns  by  Napoleon,  necessarily  jealous  of 
Austria ;  and,  in  consequence,  partisans  of  Prussia,  in  so  far 
as  it  was  against  their  interest  to  have  the  power  of  Prussia 
diminished.  Austria,  from  the  beginning,  had  her  party 
among  the  nobility,  who,  under  the  old  imperial  constitution, 
had  been  the  equals  of  the  present  sovereign  princes,  and 
thus  are  necessarily  jealous  of  the  latter,  who,  indeed,  have 
become  sovereigns  at  their  exclusive  cost.  The  princely 
houses  of  Germany,  moreover,  are  mostly  of  recent  origin, 
which  proves  a  new  topic  of  jealousy  to  the  nobility,  the 
nature  of  which  we  will  illustrate  by  an  event  which  hiqp- 
pened  very  recently  in  Wiirtembeig.  The  king  of  Wtir- 
temberg  required  the  noblemen  resident  in  his  kingdom 
to  send  in  their  letters  of  nobility,  in  order  to  have  them 
registei'ed.  A  baron  von  Genmiingen  sent  in  a  copy  of 
Rixner's  Tumirbuch,  marking  there  a  passage  in  which  a 
Gemmingen  was  mentioned  as  having  been  present  at  a  tour- 
nament in  quality  of  a  knight,  and  followed  by  a  squire  who 
was — a  count  oiF  Wurtemberg,  of  whom  the  present  king 
is  a  descendant.  The  nobility  of  Germany  are  so  far  from 
having  given  up  their  old  pretensions,  that  they  are  still  or- 
ganised, as  before,  in  circles  with  presidents,  who  are  in  re- 
gular correspondence  with  prince  Mettemich. 

Prussia,  however,  had  also  a  strong  party  in  the  nation, 
where  Austria  originally  had  none ;  for  Prussia,  by  placing 
herself  at  the  head  of  the  Uterary  movement  since  1 815,  gained, 
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in  fact,  the  adherence  of  every  enlightened  man  in  Germany,] 
aB  well  as  the  cordial  wishes  of  the  whole  liberal  party  who 
saw  hi  Prussia  a  protection  against  the  jure  divino  despotiuj 
of  Austria, 

The  protection  of  science  and  instruction  Prussia  has  nc 
given  up ;  on  the  contrary^  she  was  the  foremost  in  clipping  all 
the  public  UbeHiea  of  Germany,  by  means  of  the  finmous  de-j 
crecs  of  the  Diet  in  1832  and  the  following  years.     And  what  \ 
is  the  position  of  Pnissia  now  in  respect  to  Austria?   Austrift 
is  the  avowed  protector  of  CathoUcism,  whilst  Prussia  is  that  [ 
of  Protestantism.     In  consequence  of  the  altered   policy  of  1 
Prussia,  which  was  a  gi'ievous  blunder,  the  rival  ship  between 
Prussia  and  Austria  has  the  exclusive  chai-acter  of  a  religiotts 
rivalship,  and  this  is  the  main  feature  of  the  affairs  of  Ger-  ^U 
many  at  this  hour.  ^M 

As  far  back  as  182G  the  propagation  of  Protestantism  by 
Prussia  became  prominent  in  Germany.     The  character  of  j 
Protestantism  is  entirely  based  upon  freedom  of  discuBsion : 
now  a  government  which-,  like  Prussia,  has  within  its  domi-  I 
nions   stifled   all  public   discussion  to  such  a  degree^   that 
the  whole  coimtry  has  been  converted  into  a  mere  echo  of 
the  king^s  thoughts  and  words, — is  ill-chosen  to  forward  the 
interests  of  l*rotestantisra.     What  was  to  be  done?     They 
favoured  the  propagation  of  mysticism  and  pietism  by  means 
of  secret  missionaries,  who  were  iio  less  fanatical  than  those 
of  the  Jesuits  in  France  under  Charles  X.,  and  of  secrel 
conventicles,  wliich  they  established  everyw  here,  and  espe- 
cially  in    Bavaria,   at   Erlangen    and    Munich,     The   fore- 
most men  of  this  party  were  Kraph  and  Dr.  Bunsen ;  and 
this  very  Bunsen  the  Government  sent  to  Rome :  certaitUj, 
they  could   not   have   chosen   any  man  less   acceptable  to 
the  Romish  see  than  Dr.  Bunsen.     Another  blunder  is  to 
be  added  to  the  rest.     In  consequence  of  the  pains   the 
Government  took  in  the  propagation  of  this  diseased  Pro- 
testantism, they  lost  at  once  the  support  of  all  enlightened 
Protestants  in  Germany,     Prussia,  in  one  word,  decimated 
her   party  there,  by  endeavouring   to  strengthen  it,  while 
Austria  gained  increased  power  by  mere  inaction.     If  the 
first  had  been  quiet,  the  snare  which  prince  Mettcmich  laid 
for  her  in  the  first  drawing  up  of  the  federal  constituttoti 
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would  have  been  longer  in  closing  over  her  head.  Prussia, 
at  this  moment,  resembles  the  stag,  getting  still  more  im- 
meshed  by  the  very  act  of  struggling. 

The  rivalship  between  Austria  and  Prussia  is  of  long 
standing,  and  was  a  necessity ;  but  Prussia  actually  defied 
Austria,  by  extending  her  religious  intrigues  (for  another 
term  they  do  not  deserve)  into  Austria.  We  refer  to  the  im- 
portant history  of  the  Tyrolese  Protestants,  who  were  obliged 
to  leave  their  native  country,  and  settled  during  the  course  of 
last  year  in  Silesia, — a  fact  which  has  been  mentioned  in  oiu: 
papers,  but  in  a  very  fragmentary  and  often  erroneous  way. 

The  Prussian  conventicle  established  at  Munich,  several  of 
whose  members  were  recently  expelled  thence  by  order  of 
the  Bavarian  poUce,  put  themselves  in  active  communication 
with  the  peasantry  of  the  valley  of  the  Ziller.  In  1831,*  two 
Prussian  missionaries,  who  cloaked  their  purposes  imder  the 
name  of  an  English  missionary  society  which  assisted  them  with 
funds,  made  their  appearance  in  the  TY^>  ^^^  preached  to  the 
Dissenters  in  the  Zillerthal.  These  were  a  himdred  families, 
consisting  of  between  330  and  340  individuals  who  had  sepa- 
rated themselves,  about  the  year  1825,  of  their  own  accord, 
from  the  Catholic  church,  and  constituted  themselves  an 
independent  sect  under  the  name  oi  Manhar diner ^  not  acknow- 
ledging any  other  authority  in  matters  of  belief  than  that  of 
the  Holy  Bible.  The  bishops  of  Brixen  and  Insbruck  im- 
mediately and  repeatedly  requested  the  interference  of  the 
Government,  and  the  Government  constantly  refused  it.  Im- 
mediately after  the  appearance  of  the  two  Prussian  missionaries 
a  change  took  place.  The  fruits  of  their  presence  showed 
themselves  in  the  altered  conduct  of  the  Dissenters.  It  is  pre- 
tended that  they  went  so  far  as  to  create  disturbances  during 
the  divine  service  of  their  Catholic  neighbours.  However 
this  may  be,  at  all  events  it  is  certain  that  they  began  to 
show  a  great  propensity  to  make  proselytes. 

A  mere  chronological  statement  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Prussian  court  in  the  afiair  of  the  archbishop  proved  a  bitter 


*  W^e  believe  this  date  to  be  correct,  for  we  met  with  them  about  this  time  at 
Bergamo,  where  they  preached,  without  the  least  molestation  from  the  Austrian 
Government,  to  the  great  number  of  Protestant  Swiss  whom  the  silk  trade  and 
manufactories  have  drawn  there. 
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criticism  on  its  ability ;  and  now  we  shall  see  how  they  manage 
these  things  in  Austria.  Prussia  threw  down  the  gkyve^— we 
liavc  seen  her  first  blow,  and  now  we  shall  see  how  prince 
Mettemich  parried  it.  He  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  his 
]>rotcction  away  from  the  Dissenters ;  and  so  probably  all  he 
did  was  to  send  a  short  note  to  his  friend  prince  Schwartzenbeig, 
archbishop  of  Salzburg,  requesting  him  politely  to  pay  soBie 
attention  to  the  Dissenters  in  the  ZillerthaL  More  was  not 
wanted,  and  prince  Metternich  troubled  himself  not  a  moment 
more  with  the  thing.  And  well  he  might  do  so.  The  priests 
of  tlu?  Tyrol^  who  are  very  fanatical,  precipitated  themselves 
upon  their  prey,  and  the  poor  Dissenters  were  all  thrown 
into  |)rison. 

»So  they  act  in  enlightened  and  learned  Prussia ;  and  when 
once  they  jiut  people  into  prison  they  keep  them  there ;  in 
Austria,  that  monster  of  despotism,  they  act  otherwise.     The 
law  books  of  the  country  were  hunted  until  they  got  hold  of  an 
old  lon«j^-f(>rfj:otten  statute  which  ser\'ed  their  puqjose.     With 
this  statute  they  i>roceeded  to  the  Dissenters,  and  told  them, 
"  It  is  the  law  of  the  countrj'^,  that  all  those  who  secede  from  the 
Catholic  church  lose  their  civil  rights.^^    This  implied  a  great 
(leal.     They  were  forbidden  to  make  wills,  to  marry,  to  bap- 
tize, ^c. ;  and  obliged  to  bury  their  dead,  during  dai'k  nights, 
in  th(»  open  field,  followed  by  the  beadle  and  a  large  dog.  As 
soon  as  the  Kstates  assembled,  petitions  came  from  all  sides, 
re(|U(»stin^  the  deputies  to  turn  the  Dissenters  as  troublesome 
ji:uests  out  of  the  country.     The  Estates  drew  up  a  petition, 
in  \vhi(»h  tlu\y  embodied  this  wish,  in  strong  terms,  and  sent 
it  to  jn-ince  Metternich.     Tlie  dei)uties  being  notliing  more 
tlian  nominees  of  the  emperor,  this  was  prince  Metternich 
pctitioninjr  prince  Metternich.    And  so  you  think  the  request 
\vas  inunediately  complied  ^^  ith  ?     Quite  the  contrary;  prince 
MettcMMiieh  de])reeate(l  all  violent  proceedings,  and  prayed  the 
authorities  of  tlie  Tyrol  to  try  the  means  of  persuasion  first, 
and  to  moderate  their  violence  a  little,  however  sacred  the  rea- 
sons iVoni  which  it  proceeded,  and  though  he  knew  that  what 
they  did   was   (piite  conformable   to  the  provisions  of  the 
law.     In  short,  tlie  vexations  and  hardships  of  the  Dissenters 
bejran  in  is.i2,  and  went  on  still  increasing  until  last  year; 
and  (lurinjj:  all  this  while  prince  Mettemich  acted  like  a  father 
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to  them,  always  willing  to  protect  them,  but  to  his  great 
affliction  quite  unable  to  do  so.  At  last,  when  these  men 
were  almost  driven  to  madness,  he  stepped  in,  and  said  very 
kindly  to  them :  "  You  know  what  you  owe  to  me ;  you  have 
no  better  friend  in  this  world  than  myself,  though  you  ill 
repay  my  kindness  by  the  erroneous  opinions  you  have  con- 
ceived in  respect  to  your  faith.  You  can  easily  imagine,  from 
the  hatred  which  you  experience  from  your  countrymen  and 
from  all  l^rol,  to  what  difficidties  and  disagreeable  reproaches 
my  tenderness  for  you  has  exposed  me ;  but  now  it  is  no 
longer  in  my  power  to  do  any  thing  more  for  you ;  go,  there- 
fore, to  Transylvania — ^it  is  a  fertile  country,  and  there  you 
may  live  happily  enough  with  the  Protestant  Saxons,  under 
the  mild  government  of  the  emperor,  who  even  protects  his 
misguided  children." 

The  Dissenters  refused,  and  prayed  for  permission  to  go  to 
Prussia.  This  fact  alone  would  prove  that  Prussian  intrigues 
were  at  the  bottom ;  for  the  name  of  Prussia  and  its  king 
is  no  more  known  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tyrol  than  it  is  in 
Little  Thibet.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  in  active  communi- 
cation with  the  neighbouring  Switzerland,  to  which,  every 
spring,  some  thousands  of  them  (principally  masons)  flock,  to 
return  in  autumn.  They  sell  knit  carpets  in  Wiirtemberg, 
Baden  and  Bavaria.  Why  did  they  not  go  to  one  of  these 
countries,  which  lay  before  their  eyes,  and  almost  within  the 
reach  of  their  feet  ?  However  this  may  be,  prince  Mettemich 
immediately  granted  their  request,  and  showed  them  still 
greater  kindness,  by  excusing  them  from  the  payment  of  the 
heavy  tax  (abzugs-richte)  which  Austrian  subjects  must  pay 
on  leaving  their  homes  in  order  to  settle  in  foreign  countries; 
by  gi\ing  them  money;  and  lastly,  by  offering  them  his 
friendly  intercession  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  by  way  of  re- 
commending them  to  the  good  graces  of  their  new  sovereign. 

And  now  consider  a  little  what  we  have  got  here.  The 
king  of  Prussia  endeavours  to  establish,  under  the  pretext  of 
religion,  a  focus  of  political  intrigues  in  Austria ;  and  prince 
Mettemich  forces  the  conspirators  to  pray  him  to  allow  them 
to  go  to  Prussia,  and  requests  the  king  of  Prussia  to  receive 
them  in  his  states.  The  king  of  Prussia  thus  got  on  one 
day  340  children,  who  were  all  to  be  provided  for  out  of  his 
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own  pocket.  The  request  was  granted,  and  prince  Mettemich 
could  scarcely  find  words  to  express  the  obligation  which 
the  emperor  had  to  the  king  of  Prussia  for  having  settled 
this  afiair  to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  Prince  Mettermch, 
in  his  dealings  with  the  Pnissian  court,  is  always  polite,— 
and  the  »mile  of  friendship  never  left  his  lips  whilst  he 
addressed  the  grave  Methodist  of  Berlin,  And  what  could 
the  latter  do?  He  was  obHgcd  to  smile  still  more  p:'  *  'Ty ; 
for  one  moment's  pouting,  the  sUghtest  look  of  dissa >  m, 

was  the  humiliating  confession  to  a  rival,  "  You  have  beaten 
me."    So  the  king  of  Prussia  gulped  down  the  impi  'se 

which  his  military  profession  had  taught  him,  to  e^  ^  '  it 

for  a  most  affectionate,  **  God  bless  you !  and  may  the  friendly 
relations  which  have  always  subsisted  between  the  two  powers 
subsist  for  ever/* 

If  we  merely  view  the  question  as  one  between  prince  Me^  I 
ternich  and  the  peasants  of  the  Zillerthal,  the  whole  affidr  is  M 
good  an  illusti*ation  as  could  be  added  to  an  edition  of  Shak- 
Bpeare,  in  explanation  of  the  fool's^  '*  Whoop,  Tiig>  I  love 
thee."  The  poor  fellows  owed  all  their  misfurtimes  to  prince 
Mettemich,  and  if  they  are  not  the  most  ungrateful  creatures 
breathing  on  this  earth,  they  must  pray  for  him  evciy  day  of  1 
their  lives  as  their  greatest  benefactor !  And  what  oblig)ft^ 
tions  will  they  feel  for  the  king  of  Prussia  ?  Why,  if  he  over^ 
whelms  them  with  wealth,  they  may  still  say,  "  He  only  does 
his  duty ;  for  it  was  he  who  rendered  us  houseless  and  fugi- 
tives.'* And  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  king  of  Prussia  will 
do  his  dut}';  for  from  the  German  papers  of  the  last  five  or 
six  months,  we  learn  that  most  of  these  emigrants  still 
hnger  at  the  town  o(  Schmiedeberg  without  employment. 
The  king,  it  is  true,  reconunended  them  to  the  great  land* 
owners  in  Silesia,  whom  he  requested  to  place  them  on  their 
properties  as  farmers ;  but  this  the  landowners  refused,  be- 
cause the  latter  not  having  any  money,  were  less  secure  than 
other  people.  This,  indeed,  is  the  only  thing  wanting  to 
crown  the  whole ;  that  the  king,  after  having  entailed  misery 
upon  340  indiriduals,  should  at  last  abandon  them  to  their 
misery  and  starvation.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  thut  the 
king  would  have  done  better  to  give  them  a  check  upon  bin 
own  banker,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  quarter  them  upon  the 
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landholders  of  Silesia^  who  had  done  nothmg  to  entice  them 
into  the  scrape. 

Was  the  stroke  well  parried  ?  So  well,  that  the  assailant's 
blade  was  broken.  Thelyrol  is  the  stronghold  of  Austria,  where 
an  insurrection  might  prove  dangerous  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  Austrian  empire.  The  king  of  Prussia  had  succeeded 
in  placing  a  garrison  there,  viz.  the  Dissenters  of  the  Zillerthal. 
The  whole  garrison,  to  a  man,  were  dislodged  and  sent  back 
to  the  king.  The  fact  sorely  displeased  the  court  of  Berlin ; 
and  the  official  papers  ill  hid  their  smart  under  various  decla- 
mations on  the  intolerance  of  Austria.  The  king  was  beaten, 
and,  to  complete  the  farce,  he  is  to  pay  for  it;  for  it  does 
not  seem  that  the  great  landowners  of  Silesia  will  honour  the 
king's  check  drawn  upon  them. 

Our  task  was  to  throw  light  upon  confusion — it  was 
one  of  criticism,  of  sifting  and  trying ; — the  rubbish  being 
removed,  our  view  is  free ;  and  we  perceive  now  that  the  affair 
of  the  archbishop,  from  which  we  set  out,  ought  to  have  been 
the  second  stage  of  our  journey.  The  real  starting-point 
was  where  we  arrived  at  last,  the  affair  of  the  peasants  of  the 
valley  of  the  Ziller.  The  last  afiair  is,  besides,  also  anterior 
in  date  to  that  of  the  archbishop.  In  taking  now  the  oppo- 
site direction,  we  shall  meet  with  scarcely  any  rubs  at  all — 
our  path  is  perfectly  smooth  and  even. 

The  king  of  Prussia  had  provoked  prince  Mettemich ;  it 
was  he  who  hazarded  the  first  blow — ^we  have  seen  how  it 
was  repulsed.  With  this  prince  Mettemich  was  not  satis- 
fied ;  the  second  scene  followed,  which  was  a  close  parody  of 
Valentine's  death  in  Faust — the  king  of  Prussia  acting  the 
part  of  soldier  Valentine,  and  prince  Mettemich  that  of  his 
own  friend  Mephistophiles;*  and,  as  in  Goethe's  tragedy. 


*  "  MephUtophUes.—OxiX  with  your  toasting  iron,  Doctor !  Thrust  away,  and  I 
will  parry. 

Valentine, — Parry  that. 

Mephistophiles, — ^Why  not  ? 

Valentine.— T\i2X  too  ? 

Mephistophiles, — ^To  be  sure. 

Valentine.— 'I  believe  the  deyil  is  fighting.  What  is  that  ?  My  hand  is  already 
powerless. 

Mephistophiles  to  Faust.^Thru8t  home. 

Valentine  falls. 

Mephistophiks, — The  clown  is  tamed  now." 
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it  waa  not  he  who  thrust^— he  found  his  Faust  in  ftooren  of, 
other  people. 

The  king  of  Prussia  stood  firm  at  firftt,  and  put  the  arch- 
bishop out  of  the  way.  His  rainistr}^  at  once  shotiteci  vict4^ry. 
The  Westphalian  nobility  tlien  sent  a  deputation;  headed  by  a 
relation  of  prince  Mettemich,  to  Berlin,  with  a  mission  re- 
questing the  king  to  try  tiie  archbishop,  and  remonstnitiiig 
against  the  arbitrariness  with  which  one  of  their  order*  the  areh-l 
bishop,  had  been  treated,    Tlie  king  showc-    •  "    " 

and  defended  hiraBelf  by  retreating  into  his  c  :  i .  .  .  .  ^ 

the  door  in  the  face  of  his  aasailanta.     Then  all  the  biahapi 
and  archbishops  of  the  whole  monarchy  of  Prussia  n^^ 
atler  the  other^  and  defied  the  Government,  as  the  arch  i 
of  Cologne  had  done.     The  five  milliona  of  his  imyesly^j 
Catholic  subjects  sent  detachments  of  bludgeon-meti  throt^ 
the  streets,  vociferating  and  whooping ;  the  assistance  of  clfth 
goons  became  necessary.     This  was  the  position  prince  MH^j 
ternich  prepiu-ed  for  the  king  in  his  o\m  dominions.     But  the  ' 
war   was   carried  on  with    no   less  vehemence   bej'^ond    thf 
frontiers;  prince  Mettemich  k^t  loose  the  king  of  Bavaria;] 
the  whole  of  Bavaria  was  converted  into  one  "   camp, 

in   which  hbels   and  curses  on   the  king's  ai  .    were 

shouted^  and  a  new  Goliath  went  forth  from  among  tfaeniy  i 
Goerres,  and  threw,  at  short  intervals,  five  editions  of*  hb 
"  Athanasius"  into  the  hostile  camp.  Having  no  Da^'id  at 
Berlin,  they  sent  for  Dr.  Marheinike,  ])rofes8or  of  divini^  in  | 
the  university.  Of  coiuse  Dr.  Marheinike  wrote  a  pamphli't 
in  refutation  of  "  Athanasius ?*^  Not  a  bit  of  it!  he  only 
described  what  a  mighty  man  Goerres  was,  whom  he  called 
a  second  Luther,  ike.  And  why  this?  ITie  reverend  Doctor 
found  it  advisable  to  explain  why  he  could  not  beat  the 
other — and  these  were  the  contents  of  the  official  pumpblet 
intended  for  a  reftitation. 

The  difficulties  which  prince  Metternich  raised  up  for  tbe  I 
Prussian  court  %vent  on  increasing  in  strength  and  extent  from 
day  to  day ;  and  during  all  this  while  prince  Mettemich  did 
not  stir  a  finger  or  move  a  featiu*e ;  there  he  sat  C4ilm  and 
dispassionate  like  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympiu&j — in  ap[>cnr->  J 
ancc  not  taking  the  least  interest  in  the  facts  which  lie  had 
sent  forth  amongst  mankind.    The  Prussian  cabinet,  who 
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have  not  studied  Greek  in  vain,  resolved  to  offer  up  their 
prayers  and  hecatombs  to  the  angered  god, — and  so  they 
went  in  procession  to  Jupiter  Olympius,  saying:  "The  Bava- 
rians rave  like  madmen ;  save  us  from  Goerres  and  his  band ; 
remind  the  king  of  Bavaria  of  what  he  owes  to  another  Ger- 
man prince ;  remind  him  of  the  family  ties  between  us,  and 
of  his  sister  who  married  our  crown  prince ;  and  of  the  bad 
example  he  sets  to  his  subjects  in  allowing  a  crowned  head 
to  be  vilified  as  has  been  that  of  our  king;  assuage  the 
furor  of  the  mighty  king  of  Bavaria,  than  whom  we  have 
only  three  times  more  subjects  and  soldiers ;  and,  above  all, 
save  us  from  the  pope,  lest  he  place  our  Protestant  king 
and  all  his  Protestant  subjects  under  the  interdict  of  his 
church,  and  reprint  the  Latin  curses  from  the  first  volume  of 
^  Tristram  Shandy.*"  Jupiter  Olympius  then  nodded,  like 
the  old  commandant's  statue  in  Don  Giovanni,  and  the  farce 
was  ended. 

It  is  not  the  least  amusing  part  of  the  story,  that  it  was 
actually  the  victorious  party  that  first  ran  away.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  large  number  of  the  German  Catholics  approved 
the  king's  first  steps  against  the  archbishop,  because  they 
hoped  they  would  end  in  the  creation  of  an  independent  na- 
tional church,  and  do  away  for  ever  with  Ultramontism  in 
Germany.  What  the  secret  feelings  of  these  persons  now  are, 
our  readers  may  infer  from  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter 
written  to  us  by  the  editor  of  a  well-known  German  paper, 
which  took  the  most  decided  part  for  the  king  of  Prussia. 

"  February,  1838. 
"  After  the  year  had  begun  with  forebodings  of  a  storm  of  religious  and 
political  dissensions,  calculated  to  shake  Germany  to  its  foundation,  to 
change  its  whole  position  with  respect  to  foreign  countries,  and  especially 
Italy  J  and  connected  with  such  vital  questions  for  Germany,  as  to  raise 
hopes  of  a  better  political  futurity,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  final  esta- 
blishment of  a  national  German  church ; — after  the  year  had  begun  with 
such  important  discussions,  all  has  now  already  returned  into  tranquillity 
and  peace, — for  lameness,  pusillanimity,  the  want  or  confusion  of  political 
principles  preferred  an  armistice  in  these  questions  to  a  decision  in  the 
spirit  of  a  better  past.  Rome  is  still  the  prototype  of  absolutism,  where 
the  people  is  kept  in  awe  with  a  double  scourge,  and  within  the  limits  of 
the  raison  d*elat.  The  Romish  see  showed  itself  youthfhl,  vigorous, — 
Germany,  weak  and  powerless  (ohninachtig).  Rome  has  thrown  her  in- 
terdicts and  excommunication-bolts,  and  PruBsia  begs  for  peace.    Prussia 
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is  willing  to  appeal  to  the  iotenigent, — to  ansi^er  the  attacks  of  a  tatiam 
popery-pre55«  but  it  desires  to  have  peace  at  home.  If  Pmssia  ftp<«ik5» 
it  is  in  foreign,  that  is  not  PrusBiRn,  papers.  She  even  hides  the  dark 
intrigtics  of  Jesuitism,  in  order  to  compromise  nobody.  Shaixie  til  bit 
cowardice !  She  nourished  the  enemy  within  her  own  bosom ;  ]iroof« 
are  the  articles  signed  with  two  asterisk*,  and  dateU  from  the  Middle 
Rhine  {Milipt  lihrin},  in  the  Augsburg  Gazette.  It  was  the  PruMiAa 
cabinet  that  first  preached  feudalism — that  resolved  to  rebuild  the  goUiic 
_ abbey  of  the  middle  ages,  finely  ornamented  with  the  rtideDesa  of  cluU-kv, 
^and  the  thraldom  of  the  masses.  Enlightened  profcsffrvrs  rrceivpd  t!ii 
theory »  and  hatched  it  out  in  school-books,  preach  ri  Irjgma  of 

ftfudiilism,  which  has  left  uodistinguishable  traces  in  \\        ^  i;  ^imI  at 

last  they  gave  it  a  herald  in  the  Btrliner  Wocheoblatt.  Through  this  papfr 
they  raised,  in  the  midst  of  a  Protestant  capita)^  altars  to  CatbulkisiD, 
Carlism  and  Absolutism  together.  On  the  other  haud»  Dr,  Bajii»en»  t 
theologising  diplomatist  and  a  diplomatising  theologucj  rouse  - ! "  *  '"  ,  man 
Protestantism,  by  his  endeavours  to  propagate  the  acw  Lti  m  ut 

the  Prussian  cabinet.  Everywhere  he  organized  conventiclL.-^  even  is 
Bavaria,  The  good  peasants  of  the  Zillerthal  are  the  poor  victims  of  the 
Protestant  propaganda  at  Munich.  This  was  a  provocation  on  the  part  of 
Prussia, — and  Prince  Mettemich  has  not  been  inactive/*  ^m 

This  we  have  seen  already ;  he  was  certainly  not  inactive.  Hj 
In  this  letter  we  have  the  other  side  of  the  question  presented 
by  a  writer  whose  intentions  are  friendly  to  Prussia,  and  who 
proved  these  intentions  by  his  valuable  assistance  when  the 
strife  was  hottest.  Popery^  it  cannot  be  denied,  has  a  spirit^ 
a  historical  spirit  of  a  thousand  years  standing;  and  this  sptnl 
is  not  one  favourable  to  enlightenment.  The  liberal  Germaiia 
saw  in  the  re-establishraent  of  the  Pope^a  authority  in  1S15 
a  retrograde  movement,  and  desired  to  see  the  new  intruder 
driven  away  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
old  possessor,  the  Independent  National  Church,  which  sub* 
sisted  imtil  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  All  these  persons  were 
averse  to  the  new  connexion  with  the  Romish  see,  becatise 
Ultramontism,  Bigotry  and  Ignorance  were  with  them  syno* 
nymous  terms ;  and  they  sympathized  with  Prussia  becau^ 
tliey  believed  she  was  firmly  decided  to  constrain  \iithtu 
oper  limits  the  rapidly  advancing  encroachments  of  the 
'^Church  upon  the  state ; — in  one  word^  they  belicv'cd  Pniaaia 
was  espousing  the  cause  of  enlightenment  against  Bif^otiy 
and  Ultramontism*  It  is  clear,  therefore,  tliat  if  the  inten* 
tions  of  Pnissia  had  been  good,  her  task  was  easy ;  tlie  Pro^ 
testaats  of  Germany  necessarily  could  not  be  against  her^  and 
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the  enlightened  Catholics,  whose  numbers  are  great^ were  de- 
cidedly for  her.  It  is  equally  evident  that  the  resistance 
Prussia  met  with  was  of  a  noisy,  but  little  substantial  de- 
scription. It  was  a  kind  of  phantasmagoria  raised  by  Prince 
Mettemich,  and  fit  to  frighten — a  schoolboy,  but  no  sensible* 
cabinet.  Must  there  then  not  have  been  also  other  causes  at 
work  to  explain  the  sudden  crest-fallenness  of  the  Prussian 
cabinet  ?  We  have  given  the  most  important  cause  just  now. 
Prince  Mettemich  could  say  to  the  king: — "You  seethe  liberals 
applaud  you,  because  they  flatter  themselves  you  are  about  to 
promote  what  they  call  enlightenment.  Have  you  forgot  the 
sleepless  nights  which  the  revolutionary  spirit  has  caused  us 
for  these  twenty-three  years  ; — the  pains  we  had  in  1832  to 
muzzle  our  German  Jacobins  ?  Are  you  become  one  of  them? 
Are  you  fallen  so  low  as  to  deserve  and  seek  for  the  applause 
of  the  enlightened, — of  the  liberals  V^ 

Such  a  remonstrance  fell  upon  the  king  with  the  strength 
of  a  thunderbolt.  He  was  frightened  out  of  his  wits  as 
soon  as  he  was  told  he  had  done  something  liberal ;  and  so 
down  he  fell  before  Prince  Metternich,  and  said,  ^^  pater j 
peccavi.'^ 

The  enemy  scarcely  showed  itself;  the  handful  of  pea- 
sants who  harboured  in  the  Rhenish  towns  were  quickly 
dispersed,  and  Prussia  was  defeated  without  being  beaten — 
running  away  from  her  own  shadow — a  most  ignominious  re- 
treat, by  which  she  lost  her  last  friends  in  Germany, — who, 
like  the  writer  of  our  letter,  exclaimed,  "  Shame  upon  this 
cowardice  V^ 

The  Catholicism  which  the  liberals  of  Germany  dislike,  nay 
hate,  is  not  a  religion ;  it  is  a  poUtical  engine  in  the  hands  of 
Austria.  The  pope  is  an  Austrian  general,  making  conquests 
for  his  master  in  Germany.  To  understand  the  subject  well, 
we  have  only  to  consider  the  relation  in  which  Catholicism  is 
placed  with  respect  to  Austria. 

It  requires  no  great  clearness  of  vision  to  perceive  that  the 
power  of  Catholicism  lies  in  the  pope.  Catholicism,  as  a  reli- 
gion, is  what  the  Romish  see,  that  is  to  say  the  pope,  declares  to 
be  the  religion  of  the  church.  If  there  were  no  pope,  the  beUef 
of  the  church  could  only  be  founded  upon  that  of  a  majority; 
and  a  majority  consists  of  individual  opinions  counted  to- 
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gether^  and  individual  opinions  are  proscribed  by  the  churdi; 
a  majoritj,  on  the  other  hand^  presupposes  the  possibility  of 
a  minority.  The  Catholic  church  permits  only  one  opinion  in 
matters  of  belief;  he  who  adopts  an  opinion  different  firom 
that  of  the  Romish  see,  is,  in  the  eyes  of  that  churchy  a  heretic, 
— an  outlaw  who  no  longer  belongs  to  the  church.  Take 
away  the  pope,  and  you  take  away  what  essentially  distin- 
guishes the  Catholic  religion  from  Protestantism. 

And  what  is  the  pope  now  ?  What  is  the  pope^  whose  will 
was  formerly  blindly  obeyed  by  the  millions  ?  The  sovereign 
of  a  small  state  in  Italy,  in  hourly  fear  of  being  driven 
away,  and  materially  and  morally  abolished  by  the  handful 
of  his  own  subjects.  Take  away,  we  say,  the  pope^  and  you 
take  away  Catholicism ;  but  we  may  also  say,  take  away  the 
Austrian  soldiers  from  the  Romagna,  and  the  pope  has  ceased 
to  exist.  If  Catholicism  is  still  a  political  engine,  it  can  only 
be  one  in  the  hands  of  Prince  Metternich,  in  whose  hands 
the  pope  is. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Austrian  government  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  Catholicism ;  for  if  the  poj)e  should  pick  a  quarrel 
with  the  Austrian  cabinet,  similar  to  that  he  entered  into 
with  Prussia,  the  former  would  be  sure  to  win  the  battle ; 
its  soldiers  would  not  have  to  fight,  but  only  to  run  away. 
Popery,  as  a  real  political  engine,  and  not  as  a  mere  bugbear, 
is,  therefore,  only  another  word  for  the  political  influence  of 
Austria ;  and  where  this  influence  is  not,  popery  is  a  word 
without  meaning. 

But  even  if  Austria  liad  not  tlic  veiy  body  of  the  pope 
within  her  grasp,  the  churcli  never  could  enter  into  a  strife 
with  her.  The  government  of  Austria,  as  all  ])olitical  power 
there,  lies  entirely  in  the  aristocracv, — a  numerous,  wealthy 
and  compact  Catholic  phalanx.  The  bi.shoi)s  and  archbishops, 
and  in  fact  all  the  dignitaries  ^^ho  lead  the  church,  are  taken 
from  the  aristocracy.  The  Catholic  church  is  therefore  just 
as  likely  to  rebel  against  the  political  |La)vernment  of  Austria 
as  our  own  high-church  a^rainst  a  tory  ministry.  The  church 
in  Austria  cannot  enter  into  any  strife  with  the  government, 
for  the  simple  reason,  that  they  are  not  two,  but  one  and  the 
same  thing. 

If  we  thought  it  necessary  to  show  that  Prussia,  especially 
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since  1832,  which  year  completely  changed  the  political  con- 
dition of  Germany,  has  become  another  thing  than  she  was— 
we  think  it  by  far  more  necessary  to  show  that  Austria  in 
respect  to  church  affairs  is  no  longer  what  she  was  before  the 
time  of  Joseph  II.  The  history  of  Austria  before  this  em- 
peror is  told  in  a  few  words.  A  poor  count  of  Habsburg, 
meeting  with  a  Catholic  priest  going  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ment to  a  sick  man,  gave  his  horse  to  the  priest,  and  acted  as 
his  groom — and  for  this  service  was  made  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. This  Rudolph  was  the  founder  of  the  present  im- 
perial House  of  Austria;  and  from  him  down  to  Joseph, 
every  one  of  them,  with  only  two  exceptions,  (Maximilian  II. 
and  Joseph  I.)  was  the  blind  servant  of  the  Catholic  church. 
What  the  pope  ordered,  even  were  it  to  slaughter  millions  as 
in  the  thirty  years'  war,  they  all  did  it.  They  refused  no  kind 
of  work,  however  dirty  it  might  be.  The  servant,  however, 
belonged  to  that  very  class  of  servants,  whom  lago  praises : — 

"  Who,  trimm'd  in  fonns  and  visages  of  duty. 
Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themselves  ; 
And,  throwing  bat  shows  of  service  on  their  lords. 
Do  well  thrive  by  them ;  and  when  they  have  lined  their  coats. 
Do  themselves  homage." 

The  emperors  of  Austria  did  all  the  pope  ordered  them  to 
do ;  but  if  any  profit  accrued  from  the  work,  it  was  their  con- 
stant principle  to  keep  it  all  for  themselves.  So  it  happened 
that  the  serving-man  grew  fatter  from  day  to  day,  while  the 
master  in  proportion  was  wasted  and  enfeebled,  until  nothing 
was  left  but  his  shadow ;  and  then  the  moment  arrived 
when  it  was  to  be  practically  and  formally  decided  who  was 
the  lord,  and  who  the  man.  The  decision  was  duly  en- 
tered upon  under  Maria  Theresa,  who  drove  away  the  Je- 
suits, until  then  the  masters  and  the  constant  ministry  of 
Austria;  and  her  successor  Joseph  II.  brought  the  matter 
to  a  conclusion,  by  abolishing  the  monasteries,  and  bridling 
with  an  iron  hand  the  high  show  of  resistance  from  the 
Catholic  clergy.  If  in  former  times  the  German  emperors  went 
to  Rome  to  kiss  the  pope's  slipper,  the  pope  now  thought  it 
advisable  to  go  to  Vienna,  and  request  the  emperor  to  be  a 
little  milder.  The  visit  did  not  avail  him  much  ;  the  strife 
was  decided — ^the  emperor  was  the  master  and  the  church  the 
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servant; — a  kind  master  tibe  latter  goi^  bat  wldBi  M 

Joseph  11.^  bj  the  publicatiim  of  an  ediot  < 

Christian  confessions^  closed  for  ever  the  caveeroC 

as  regards  religious  persecution.     Hie  potieait  nmj  be  ■» 

tolerant  in  words^  but  not  in  deeds ;  ihia  wonUL  amQimt  te  a 

breach  of  the  law.    We  have  seen  that  the  two  quotkH 

which  gave  rise  to  the  difference  between  the  Idpgof  BriMii 

and  the  pope  were  the  theory  of  Hermea  and  tbe  : 

riages :  now^  strange  to  say^  what  the  pope  ol 

at  Berlin^  he  meekly  suffers  at  Vienna. 

There  is  a  Professor  Giinther  in  the  latter  town^  wbo  goes 
a  great  step  beyond  Hermes.  The  diffisrence  may  be  ahoctlf 
stated  thus :  Hermes  maintains  that  the  Catholic  creed  is  mil 
contrary  to  the  postulates  of  reason^  and  GKinther  aaya  the 
creed  is  conformable  to  the  postulates  of  zeason*  Aa  tomizBd 
marriages^  in  Austria  the  religion  of  the  children  is  entirdf 
at  the  choice  of  the  parents ;  the  finest  can  in  no  caae  xefhae 
to  be  present  at  and  sanctify  the  marriage ;  and  if  his  oon- 
sdence  will  not  allow  this^  he  can  satisfy  the  demands  of  his 
conscience  by  giving  up  his  income^  for  he  losea  his  place  at 
once. 

The  imperial  family^  to  the  present  day^  are  the  best  CSatho- 
lics  imaginable.  How  is  it  that  the  church  does  not  profit  by 
that  disposition  ?  Because  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  the 
political  govenmient  of  Austria  are  two  completely  different 
things : — the  emperor,  like  the  Dairi  of  Japan,  is  a  revered 
and  sacred  person ;  but  the  government,  the  Kubo,  is  the  Aulic 
Council,  presided  over  by  Prince  Mettemich.  If  the  emperor 
were  the  government,  Prince  Mettemich  would  not  be  prime 
minister  a  single  day,  for  the  emperor  not  only  dislikes  but 
hates  him,  because  he  believes  that  he  owes  his  present  weak 
health  to  an  attempt  at  poisoning  him,  of  which  the  Prince 
was  not  altogether  ignorant.  More  certain  is  the  fact,  that 
Prince  Mettemich  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
Emperor  Francis  to  exclude  the  present  emperor  from  the 
throne,  and  to  bestow  his  crown  upon  the  Archduke  Francis 

But  even  supposing  that  the  emperor  exercised  any  great 
influence  upon  the  govemment,  the  church  would  not  derive 
much  profit  from  it.    Religion^  with  all  the  members  of  the 
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imperial  family,  is  no  matter  of  hypocrisy ;  they  are  sincere 
and  good  Catholics,  and  whenever  their  religious  sentiments 
are  not  accompanied  by  natural  talent  and  judgement,  neces- 
sarily bigoted.  The  influence  which  the  priests,  who  possess 
their  confidence,  may  exercise  upon  the  emperor,  is  therefore 
immense,  when  they  address  in  the  emperor  the  private  in- 
dividual; but  if  they  approach  him  in  his  official  quality^ 
they  must  show  deference  and  obedience  like  all  the  rest ; 
because  the  emperor,  in  his  official  quality,  knows  only  sub- 
jects and  no  superiors.  A  few  instances  will  put  their  posi- 
tion in  the  true  light. 

The  Archduke  Charles,  the  celebrated  general,  was  mar- 
ried to  a  Protestant  princess ;  she  died,  and  was  to  be  buried 
in  the  imperial  family-vault  at  the  Capuchins.  The  Capuchins 
raised  objections  to  bury  a  heretic  within  the  precincts  of 
their  monastery,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Emperor  Fran- 
cis :  he  had  scarcely  listened  to  their  first  words,  when  he 
turned  quickly  round  upon  them,  and  said  to  them  in  the 
idiom  of  Vienna,  ^^  Mochts  mi  nit  wild  or  I  hebs  eitch  olli 
auf*^^ — '^  Don't  put  me  in  a  rage,  or  I'll  abolish  you  altoge- 
ther.'' In  1817^  when  the  third  jubilee  anniversary  of  the 
reformation  returned,  the  Emperor  Francis  not  only  allowed 
his  Protestant  subjects  to  celebrate  it,  but  ordered  that  the 
day  should  be  celebrated  by  all  his  subjects,  without  distinc- 
tion of  religion,  as  a  general  national  festival  devoted  to  tole- 
ration and  to  the  commemoration  of  the  edict  by  which  Jo- 
seph II.  secured  that  great  blessing  to  all  his  Christian  sub- 
jects :  and  thus,  while  the  Protestant  churches  rung  with 
the  lofty  anthem  of  Luther,  "  Ain  fester  burg  ist  unser  Gott/^ 
the  emperor's  chaplain  pronounced,  in  the  emperor's  own 
chapel,  a  sermon  on  the  subject  of  Christian  toleration  before 
a  Catholic  auditory,  amongst  whom  was  the  emperor  himself. 
The  present  emperor,  perhaps,  is  less  enlightened  than  his 
father  was ;  and  the  empress  is  undoubtedly  greatly  under  the 
influence  of  the  Ligiuians,  a  kind  of  reformed  Jesuits.  Zie- 
gler,  bishop  of  Linz,  a  very  bigoted  and  intolerant  man,  is  a 
great  favourite  with  both :  yet  the  following  fact  happened 
about  two  years  ago.  The  Protestants  at  Linz  wished  to  build 
a  church,  and  the  bishop  opposed  them  with  all  his  might. 
The  Protestants  addressed  a  complaint  to  the  civil  governor 
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of  Linz,  Prince  Kinslci,  who  immediately  ordered  the  bishop 
to  desist  from  his  opposition.  The  bishop  then  addressed 
himself  to  the  emperor,  who  severely  reprimanded  him,  and 
approved  the  conduct  of  Prince  Kinski.  The  Protestants 
have  their  church. 

The  position  of  the  Catholic  church  vis  avis  o{  the  govern- 
ment, cannot  be  stronger  characterized  than  by  the  words  of 
the  Emperor  Francis :  "  PU  aboUsh  you/^  Joseph  II.  abo- 
lished and  secularized  most  of  the  monasteries,  Francis  re- 
stored them ;  but  the  action  of  Joseph  still  subsists  as  a  pre- 
cedent ;  and  if  the  church  endeavours  to  play  the  master,  it 
is  simply  told,  "  Remember  what  happened  to  you  under  Jo- 
seph ; — ^if  you  show  the  least  resistance  to  the  government, 
you  shall  cease  to  exist.*^ 

The  Catholic  church,  undoubtedly,  is  considered  by  go- 
vernment as  one  of  the  principal  pillars  of  the  state ;  but  the 
priests  must  be  satisfied  to  act  as  subjects — as  prime  function- 
aries, certainly,  but  still  as  subjects.  The  Catholic  church  is 
in  no  country  more  effectiuJly  under  the  restraint  of  govern- 
ment than  in  Austria ;  it  is  indeed  a  political  engine  which  the 
rulers  may  employ  as  they  think  advisable.  This  essential 
point  once  settled,  the  use  to  which  Prince  Metternich  puts 
the  Catholic  church  in  Germany  \vi\\  become  easy  to  be  un- 
derstood. 

The  influence  which  the  house  of  Austria  exercised  over 
Germany  was  completely  annihilated  by  Frederic  II.  of 
Prussia:  until  that  moment,  it  had  always  been  used  for 
the  suppression  of  intellectual  and  political  freedom.  It 
was  during  this  temporary  emancipation  from  Austria  that 
German  literature  made  such  rapid  strides ;  that  the  country 
which,  at  the  accession  of  Frederic  (1740),  had  scarcely 
emerged  from  the  barbarism  which  was  entailed  upon  it  by 
the  devastations  of  the  thirty  years*  war,  was,  at  the  moment 
of  his  death  (1786),  the  equal  of  any  other  European  nation 
in  literature,  arts,  sciences,  and  general  enlightenment.  The 
progress  was  so  rapid,  so  striking,  that  it  even  affected  the 
stationary  Austria,  and  decided  Joseph  II.  to  say  also  there, 
**  Let  there  be  light.*'  The  reign  of  Joseph,  however,  was  too 
short ;  after  him  all  progress  was  again  stopped.  But  Ger- 
many, under  Napoleon,  shook  off  all  connexion  with  Austria, 
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and  still  advanced^  while  Austria  did  not  make  a  single 
step.  A  national  Catholic  church  was  organized  under  the 
direction  of  Prince  Dalberg,  as  we  have  said  before,  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  his  age ;  and,  strange  enough 
for  a  Popey  Grand  Master  of  the  order  of  the  lUuminati,  a 
secret  society,  who  did  honoiu*  to  their  name  by  the  propa- 
gation of  light  amongst  the  people,  and  by  forwarding  public 
instruction  to  a  very  extensive  degree*. 

*  As  the  subject  is  little  known  here,  and  also  connected  with  the  state  of  re- 
ligion in  Germany  during  that  period,  we  subjoin  some  details  respecting  the  Illu- 
ininati.  They  originated  from  the  Freemasons.  Tlie  Freemasons,  in  the  time  of 
Frederic  the  Great,  were  insig^iificant,  and  Frederic,  who  belonged  to  the  order, 
showed  only  indifference  to  them ;  at  the  end  of  his  reign,  and  almost  simul- 
taneously with  the  abolition  of  the  Jesuits  (1773),  the  onler  rose  into  greater 
activity,  but  not  into  a  ver>'  laudable  one.  The  belief  in  magic  and  alchjrmy  was 
propagated  by  secret  societies,  and  the  conversions  to  Catholicism  multiplied  in 
a  strange  degree.  These  endeavours,  after  the  death  of  Frederic,  found  encoii- 
raffement  in  his  successor,  Frederic  William,  (1786 — 1797,)  who  allowed  liiraself 
to  oe  entirely  led  by  Bischoffswerther,  who  could  raise  ghosts,  and  put  the  king 
into  constant  communication  not  only  nith  them,  but  more  material  subjects  from 
the  living  female  world.  Amongst  the  many  assistants  he  employed  we  need  only 
mention  one,  who  will  give  an  idea  of  the  others,  Sigismund  Oswald,  who  wrote 
•eveiml  books  (Analogy  l)etween  Corporeal  and  Spiritual  Births ;  Hours  of  Secret 
Intercourse  with  Gocl,  &c.)  to  reveal  to  the  world  what  Jesus  Christ,  who  often  ap- 
peared to  him  during  his  solitary  walks,  had  said  to  him  on  those  occasions.  Such 
was  the  class  of  men  which  entirely  governed  Prussia  under  Frederic  William  il. 
This  baneful  direction  of  the  times  inspired  Schiller  with  the  idea  of  his  Geister- 
MeheTf  which,  in  fomi  of  a  novel,  relates  the  conversion  of  a  prince  of  Wiirtem- 
borg  by  the  Jesuits — and  was  counteracted  in  a  more  general  manner  by  Goethe 
in  his  Faust,  in  which  the  magical  and  mystical  propensities  of  the  times  were 
enrolled  as  soldiers  to  fight  a  battle  between  Kant's  Ventand  (intelligence  — 
Mephistopheles)  and  Veniunft  (reason — Faust).  The  generals  whom  Goethe 
thus  employed  ruined  the  army :  in  other  words,  Goethe  seized  his  times  by  their 
diseased  mysticism,  and  threw  them  over  into  the  healthy  field  of  speculation 
and  philosophy,  where  the  ghosts  lost  all  body  and  soon  vanished  into  an  unsub- 
stantial phantasmagoria,  through  which  the  light  broke  in  full  streams.  The 
more  special  conneuon  between  these  propensities  and  the  secret  societies  was 
exposed  by  Nicolai  and  Biester  at  Berlin ;  they  openly  accused  the  secret  socie- 
ties with  being  the  seats  of  the  mischief,  and  mere  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jesuits  for  the  overthrow  of  Protestantism.  The  principal  champions  who 
came  forth  against  them  in  favor  of  the  secret  societies,  were,  strange  to  say,  the 
Jesuit  Sailer,  who  is  now  an  archbishop  under  the  present  king  of  Bavaria,  and 
another  Bavarian  Catholic  priest,  Stattler  of  Munich.  Tlie  fact  itself  allows  of  no 
doubt.  How  far  Freemasonry  was  made  a  handle  of  ])y  Jesuitism  is  not  known ; 
but  that  it  seconded  this  baneful  direction  is  beyond  doubt ;  and  even  those  who 
did  not  plainly  accuse  the  Freemasons  of  Jesuitism,  at  least  asserted  the  dangerous 
direction  of  Freemasonr}'  at  that  period. 

The  accusation  was  acknowledged  as  not  unfounded  by  the  order  itself,  in  as 
far  as  those  of  its  members  who  really  desired  the  propagation  of  light,  seceded 
and  went  over  to  the  Illuminati  founded  by  Weisshaupt  in  Bavaria.  The  Illumi- 
nati  exercised  a  most  extensive  and  beneficial  influence  upon  Germany,  and  their 
last  grand-master  was  Prince  Dalberg,  the  national  pope  of  the  German  Catholic 
church  during  the  time  of  Napoleon.  A  great  many  CathoUc  priests  were  Illu- 
minati ;  and  it  was  during  this  very  period,  that  Catholic  priests  took  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  spread  and  perfection  of  popular  instruction;   Brunner, 
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When^  in  1815,  tbe  previously  separated  purts,  Austm^ 
Prussia,  and  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  reunited  in  t! 
sent  Germanic  Confederation,  the  relative  position  of 
to  the  I'est  was  very  disadvantageous.    During  nearly  seventy-^ 
five  years  of  uninterrupted  progress,  Germany  had  become  i 
uncommonly  enlightened  country,  wliile  Austria  was  ^mosl 
what  it  had  been  a  hundred  yeara  back.     The  influence 
the  Pope  was  so  completely  gone  in  Germany^  that  the  Cm^ 
tholic  priests  themselves  saw  much  disadvantage  in  a  in 
connexion  with  the  Romish  see-     Both  Austria  and  the  Pof 
were  very  willing  to  reconquer  their  ancient  supremacy, — ^bu^ 
how  to  effect  it?  Political  freedom,  public  discussion,  the  press, 
and  all  institutions  promoting  progress  were  gradually  undc 
mined;  and  the  battle  was  finally  decided  in  favour  of  Au- 
stria, by  the  ordinances  of  the  Diet  of  1832  and  the  foUowingl 
years.    Since  that  moment  we  have^  in  the  whole  of  Germanv^l 
the  most  complete  reaction.     In  Austria  there  was  nothing  ta  ' 
stop^  and  therefore,  firom  the  verj^  non-existence  of  reacttoUt 
Austria^  at  this  moment,  is  the  only  coimtry  of  the  GeraiaiiJC  i 
Confederation  in  which  there  is  an  appearance  of  progress*  I 
To  stop  any  advance,  to  separate  the  princes  from  their  sub-  | 
jects,  and  to  rouse  the  latter  against  the  first  by  bad  govern-  I 
tnent, —  such  was  the  policy  Prince  Metteiaiich  followed  from 
the  beginning,  and  which  he  has  succeeded  fully  in  esinbUsb- 
ing since  1832.     And  why  has  he  done  this?     To  reconquer 
Gei-many  for  the  house  of  Austria,  to  rc-cstablish  the  old  ^^ 
German  empire  under  the  supi-eroacy  of  Austria.  The  pnnces  ^M 
of  Germany  are  now  idmost  in  the  same  predicament  as  the        " 
sovereign  princes  of  Italy :  some  years  more  of  reaction,  and 
the  emperor  is  the  political  master  of  Germany,  and   his 
country  is  at  the  head  of  German  ci\'ilization ; — for  Prince 
Metteniich  shows  now  the  same  anxiety  to  forward  progress 
and  good  government  at  home,  as  to  thwart  it  in  the  German 
8tates.     This  may  be  said  of  Germany  in  general. 

If  we  look  to  the  single  states,  we  must  admit,  that  most  of  , 
the  princes  were  so  w^eak  in  themselves,  and  placed  at  the  head 
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[lltjtninati  a  new  tehbni  aft  ens  arils  took 
ami  those  hoftUie  lo  hinK  On  the  ruins  ot 
princii^  aim  wa«  the  overthrow  of  Napolci^ii, 
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of  such  small  countries,  that  Austria  might  at  once  ha%^e  esta- 
blished an  uncontested  political  supremacy  over  them,  by  the 
mere  weight  of  her  material  power,  if  there  had  not  been  two 
opposing  elements  in  Germany — namely  Prussia  and  Bavaria. 
These  were  compai'atiYcly  strong  states,  and  being  equally 
jealous  of  their  independence  and  sovereigntj',  it  is  clear  that 
in  case  of  any  open  attempt  of  Austria  to  place  one  smaller 
prince  in  a  more  apparent  state  of  subjection,  all  the  smaller 
princes  would  have  found  natural  leaders  in  Bavaria  and 
Prussia ;  they  all  had  a  common  cause,  viz.  to  protect  their  in- 
dependence  against  the  encroachments  of  Austria, — and  the 
strife  between  Austi"ia  on  one  side,  and  the  whole  of  Germany 
on  the  other,  would  scarcely  have  turned  to  the  advantage  of 
the  former ;  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  then,  were  the  only  obstacles 
Austria  had  to  put  out  of  the  way,  in  order  to  gain  the  un- 
contested supremacy  of  Germany, 

And  it  was  precisely  against  these  two  importxmt  rivals, 
Bavaria  and  Prussia,  that  Austria  sent  the  pope*  Prince  Met- 
temich  needed  not  to  put  on  a  frowning  brow,  which  would 
have  ill-beseemed  the  occasion  ;  he  smiled  like  the  Tempter, 
when  he  presented  the  apple  to  oiw  great-grandmother  Eve, 
and  said,  "  Take  my  boon  and  eriiU  simi  deus,'^  The  good 
which  they  were  to  know  he  coidd  easily  make  them  under- 
stand. Times  were  bad — the  princes,  when  they  required  as- 
sistance from  their  subjects  against  Napoleon,  did  not  obtain  it 
by  an  angi-y  nod  as  heretofore,  by  stretching  forth  their  arms  in 
command,  or  by  lifting  their  feet  for  a  gentle  kick  :  the  king  of 
Prussia  had  been  obliged  to  fold  his  hands  devoutly  before  his 
subjects,  to  pray  them,  nay  to  bribe  them  with  an  oral  promise 
of  a  constitution,  and  to  put  his  promise  down  in  black  and 
white  upon  the  parchment  of  a  royal  edict,  l>efore  HisMajcsty^s 
subjects  would  submit  to  have  their  necks  and  bones  broken 
by  the  enemy  of  their  king.  This  was  ah-eady  bad  enough — 
but  what  ibllowed  was  still  worse ;  when  the  battle  was  over, 
all  the  warriors  came  home  with  red  caps  on  their  heads, 
and  even  the  [)eaccful  citizens  who  had  stayed  at  home  were  so 
pleased  with  the  sight,  that  they  thi'ew  off  their  white  \^  oollen 
nightcaps  and  exchanged  them  for  the  new  revived  head- 
dress of  Phrygia.  Times  were  bad,  as  we  have  said ;  antl  so 
Prince  Metternich  told  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria  s 
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**  You  see  the  mischief;  all  cornea  from  unbelief;  VoltJUit 
'*  and  Rousseau  propagated  uubelief,  and  that  revolution  gwnr 
"  outof  it  which  threatened  to  send  us  all  to  the  rig]il*iilxntt 
*^  lliere  is  unbelief  in  Germany ;  the  rcvohition  peeps  alrwdj 
^*  out  of  it:  therefore  while  it  is  still  time,  do  not  lose  a  mocneiit; 
*^  prenez  mon  ours,  and  re-install  the  pope  In  his  nnc  ient 
''  thority." 

These  two  once  convinced*  all  the  Gemiau  prui 
unanimously  to  sign  concordats  with  the  pope,  i  t_ 
princes  met  with  no  difficulties — tlie  thing  \itib  quickly  aettledv 
and  the  pope  to  them  proved  the  most  obliging  person  ima- 
icinable*  But  as  to  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  the  pope  raiBod  diffi 
culty  after  difficulty  ;  these,  however,  were  first  removed  with 
respect  to  Bavaiia,  which  concluded  its  conconlal  ia  1817* 
We  may,  however,  mention  in  wliat  mode  the  proceedings 
were  shortened.  The  king  of  Bavaria  chose  tor  his  plenipo- 
tentiarj^  a  Catholic  priest,  who  went  to  Home,  iw  '  '  n  at 
Rome  drew  up  the  concordat  according  to  the  n  mooji 

of  the  pope,     As  he  had  been  duly  accredited  aa  plisitpo- 
tentiary,  the  treaty  was  binding  upon  his  court;   the  pope 
made  the  plenipotentiary  a  ciu'dinal^  and  the  king  of 
promulgated  the  concordat  on  the  28th  of  October* 

Whatever  may  be  the  secret  history  of  the  Pru 
cordate  it  is  a  fact  tliat  the  negotiations  continut  i 
I6th  of  July  1821,  when  the  pope  pubhshed  lus  bull,  *^  Jk 
satute  animatnim:^^  it  is  a  fact  that  this  bull  is  the  PruMtiin 
eoncordat ;  and  it  is  a  factj  that  no  German  prince  received 
more  unfavourable  conditions  from  the  pope  than  the  kin^j 
of  Prussia,  When  promulgated  (23d  of  August),  it  excited 
one  ciy  of  astonishment  all  over  Germany ;  for  whatever 
clear  in  the  document  conterred  great  prerogatives  ttpon 
Romish  see;  and  the  greater  part  was  couched  in  ,  * 
terms,  which  allowed  great  latitude  to  subsequent  [i 
Thus  Pnissia  and  Bavaria,  the  principal  rivals,  had  each  hi 
concordat,  and  both  the  most  untavourable  of  all  thi^sc  con 
eluded  with  Germany.  And  what  is  the  coiiscqucnoe  ?  The 
Prussian  government,  at  this  moment,  is  ut  daggers-<iniwti 
witli  all  its  Catholic  subjects;  and  the  king  of  l^--"^--  has 
received  permission   to  occupy  a  snug  place  of  ont 

somewhere  in  the  muidie  ages^  well  ornamented  with  golhic! 
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turrets  and  paintings,  while  the  government  of  all  the  present 
time  belongs  to  the  church.  The  king  of  iBavaria  is  no  longer 
the  king  of  his  own  country — he  has  retained  nothing  but  the 
mere  title :  the  country  is  governed  by  priests,  and  the  priests 
are  the  king  and  everything  else  in  Bavaria. 

Before  explaining  the  change  which  has  taken  place,  we 
beg  leave  to  examine  a  little  the  germs  which  were  percep- 
tible at  the  beginning,  and  which  determined  the  species  of 
the  plant  which  has  grown  out  of  them.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  both  Bavaria  and  Prussia  saw,  in  the  new  power 
introduced  into  the  state,  a  political  engine,  which  they  hoped 
to  make  use  of  for  the  sake  of  restraining  the  liberal  propensi- 
ties of  the  times.  But  that  in  which  they  were  mistaken  was, 
that  what  they  intended  for  an  instrument  and  tool  had  a  will 
of  its  own,  and  consequently  was  neither  instrument  nor  tool. 
With  respect  to  Austria,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  Catholicism 
is  a  political  instrument.  But  why  ?  Because  the  pope  is  a 
mere  functionary  acting  under  the  Austrian  Government, 
whom  the  cabinet  can  restrain  and  deprive  at  pleasure. 

The  case  was  very  different  with  respect  to  Prussia  and 
Bavaria ;  there  the  Catholic  church  was  to  become  an  inde- 
pendent establishment,  and  all  that  constituted  its  independ- 
ence was  so  much  taken  away  from  the  power  of  the  political 
sovereign.  The  king  of  Bavaria  made  no  resistance  :  he  esta- 
blished monasteries  peopled  by  monks,  whom  the  Austrian s 
sent  into  his  country ;  and  the  great  beauty  he  saw  in  the 
venerable  beards  of  his  Capuchins,  and  in  the  ornaments  of 
gothic  churches,  so  engrossed  his  attention,  that  he  quite 
overlooked  who,  in  the  mean  time,  sat  down  upon  his  throne. 
The  king  of  Bavaria  is  no  longer  a  king,  but  merely  a  paid 
pensionary  of  the  Catholic  church;  and  Austria,  at  this  mo- 
ment, has  no  more  faithful  ally  and  friend  than  the  govern- 
ment of  Bavaria. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  on  the  contrary,  endeavoured  to  resist 
the  growing  influence  of  his  new  rival,  and  to  destroy  the  f»»- 
perium  in  imperio ;  and  he  has  been  forced  to  the  retreat  we 
have  described  above.  The  influence  of  Prussia  over  Germany 
is  gone.  As  long  as  the  Prussian  cabinet  marched  at  the  head 
of  learning  and  scientific  enlightenment,  Prussia  had  the 
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supremacy  of  Germany,  \*ithout  mtrigues.  They  turned 
upon  enlightenment  and  hetook  themselves  to  intrigties — and 
they  were  beaten,  because  in  that  branch  of  science  Prince 
Metternich  is  greatly  their  superior.  ITie  Prussian  court  is 
aware  that  they  have  now  to  tremble  before  Austria,  or  how 
else  could  we  explain  the  crouching  courtship  they  pay  to 
Russia  ?  the  emperor  of  Russia  was  received  like  a  Sa\ioar 
in  Berlin  during  his  late  \isit.  Do  they  beheve  they  may 
by  subjection  to  Russia  avoid  subjection  to  Austria?  But 
to  whom  else  could  the  king  appeal  ?  To  his  subjects  ?  They 
would  say,  *^*'You  have  not  kept  the  promise  under  which 
"  you  engaged  us  to  fight  for  you  against  Napoleon  ;  yott 
"  shall  not  cheat  us  a  second  time/'  To  Germany  ?  Th^ 
would  say,  ^'  You  have  assisted  Austria  in  quashing  all  our 
"  public  freedom  ;  if  there  is  oppression^  we  prefer  to  be  op* 
''  pressed  by  our  old  imperial  house  and  to  form  at  least  one 
*^  country^  than  to  suifer  the  Russians,  whom  you  through 
^''  your  intrigues  have  introduced  into  Germany,  any  longer 
'^  amongst  us.  Austria  has  raised  a  national  banner — and 
**  against  foreigners :  we  are  decided  to  be  Germans,  if  we 
**  cannot  be  freemen." 

We  have  explained  in  how  far  and  from  what  reason  On-  j 
thoUcism  or  Popery  is  synonymous  with  political  tl  1 1  '  V  i  in 
Germany  ;  it  is  not  Catholicism  as  a  religion^  but  tin  ,  Ai^ 
cisra  which  represents  Austrian  influence  in  Gennany,  Hms  | 
encom*agement  of  this  description  of  CathoUcism  only  forma 
one  part  of  the  system  by  which  Austria  endeavours  to  re* 
vive  the  old  German  empire,  and  to  enforce  the  rights  which 
the  emperoi*s  of  Austria  claim,  by  long  possession,  upon  the 
possession  of  the  supremacy  of  Germany.  The  Diet,  the 
Catholic  church,  and  all  the  other  auxiliaries  which  Austrin 
pi-eviously  introduced  into  Germany,  act  no  longer  separately ; 
the  different  corps  (Tarmh  have  united,  and  their  common 
banner  is,  ^^The  Old  GeiTnan  Kmpire." 

As  things  are  now,  we  must  rather  sympatliize  with  Au- 
stria, The  success  of  the  jiresent  policy  of  Prussia  could 
only  prepare  for  Germany  a  lot  similar  to  that  of  Poland — 
dissensions  in  the  interior,  and  at  last  a  partition  of  the  country 
itself;  while  the  fully  established  supremacy  of  Austria  would 
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at  least  exclude  Russian  influence  from  the  continent,  and 
oppose  to  the  encroaching  spirit  of  that  ambitious  cabinet  the 
strong  barrier  of  a  compact,  well-united  German  empire. 


Article  III. 
The  Peniameron  and  Pentalogia.     Liondon,  1837. 

We  have  so  recently  brought  Mr.  Lander's  writings  and 
literary  character  before  our  readers,  that  the  making  them 
the  subject  of  a  second  notice,  however  brief,  requires  some 
explanation.  Whether  this  remarkable  man  abuses  his 
strength  in  violent  and  capricious  enmities,  or  wastes  it  upon 
paradoxes,  whatever  comes  from  his  pen  betrays,  with  lesser 
or  greater  degrees  of  obscuration,  the  artist,  and  brings  with 
it  or  suggests,  either  in  the  way  of  assent  or  opposition,  in- 
structive and  frequently  profound  truths  in  politics,  morals 
and  criticism.  In  the  volume  before  us,  there  is  something 
of  each  of  these ;  but  what  has  especially  moved  us  to  give  a 
short  account  of  the  Pentameron  is,  that  it  illustrates,  as  it 
were  empirically,  a  leading  quaUty  or  defect  of  the  author's 
mind,  and  confirms  us  in  the  opinions  we  formerly  expressed 
of  his  peculiar  strength  and  weakness. 

It  must  be  evident  to  those  who  have  read  the  Imaginary 
Conversations,  not  merely  as  an  amusing  book,  but  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a  powerful  though  irregular  intellect,  that  Mr.  Lan- 
der's entire  sympathies  are  with  the  ancient  rather  than  with 
the  modem  world,  in  philosophy,  poUtics  and  hterature  :  for 
although  he  fully  and  frequently  does  homage  to  the  surpass- 
ing majesty  of  his  own  coimtrymen  in  invention  and  imagina- 
tion, and  in  his  last  work  avows  his  conviction  that  England 
^'  has  produced  four  men  so  pre-eminently  great,  that  no  name, 
modem  or  ancient,  can  stand  very  near  the  lowest ;  these  are, 
Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Milton,  and  Newton ;  '^ — still,  notwith- 
standing, it  is  easy  to  gather  from  his  prejudices  and  from  his 
deliberate  judgements,  from  the  bent  of  his  imagination  and 
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the  durectioo  of  Iiis  imderatandii]|^  and  taste,  that  his  iGmpen- 
ment  is  ethnic,  and  that  he  imperfectly  apprehends  and  goet 
along  with  the  current  feelings  and  the  moral  crin»titiitioii  of 
the  Christian  world.     Let  us  not  be  misiindcrstood, — we  arc, 
as  far  from  thinking  as  from  saying  that  Mr.  Lander  ia  not 
Christian  ;  or  that  he  has  ever  directly  and  intentionally  st 
ported  or  insinuated  the  doctrines  and  the  sentiments  of 
sceptical  philosophy  •,  but  we  infer  from  the  general  tenor 
his  \™tingSj  and  from  the  natural  ti^ack  and  orbit  of  his  spe 
lations  in  art,  ethics  and  politics,  that  he  is  *'  more   an  an-; 
tiquc  Iloman^*  than  a  poet  or  philosopher  of  the   utoeteeni 
centur}' ;   that   Homer  and  Arlstot!e»  Ovid  and  CicerOj  arc' 
his  divines,  in  spite  of  the  commendations  he  bestows  upai 
Hooker  and  Barrow ;  and  that  the  native  impulse  luid  bios 
his  intellect  is^  in  argimientation,  towards  the  palpable,  tb 
pntctic^l,  the  orderly,   rather  than   tu  questiune*   of  highi* 
intellectual  **  pith  and  moment;"  and  in  poetry,  towards  th* 
c.vact  proportions  and  clearness  of  form,  the  chara*  f 
ethnic  art.  more  than  to  the  pathos  and  personal  i  iv 

neas  of  modem.  Perhaps  this  is  most  ap))arent  in  bis  polili* 
cal  sentiments.  Mn  LandorMieves  himself  lobe,  and  is  fre 
quently  represented  as,  an  uncompromising  democrat;  whereat 
he  is  an  aristocratic  republican  of  the  antique  cast,  not  more 
impatient  of  kings  and  pontitical  supremacy  than  of  1 1 
rule  and  predominance  in  its  present  sense.  His  cou 
on  history  show  little  predilection  for  the  many,  and  Icsai  faith 
in  their  perfectibility ;  while  they  point  out,  and  in  a  manner 
underUne,  the  individual  greatness  of  the  few  in  action  ajul 
intellect.  If  anywhere  Mr.  Landor  is  a  leveller,  it  is  in  his 
projects  or  his  dreams  for  a  primitive  constitution  of  ihfs 
church.  We  arc  not  sure  whether  on  this  subject  he  ia  in 
eainest  or  ironical ;  but  if  he  is  serious,  "  rentiirum  erpeeiaii 

In  some  of  his  former  pubUcations,  Plato  was  the  ry*naaiirr 
of  Mr.  LandoHs  dislikes  ;  and  the  philosopher  who  ha^  ex- 
hausted the  admiration  and  taxed  the  powers  of  the  raoal 
subtle  thinkers  in  every  age  is  represented  in  the  Imafrinarr 
Convci-sations  as  an  inexact  rcaaoner,  iTK'onsistcnt  in  bin  dms 
trincs,  and  luxuriant  and  rank  in  his  diction.  In  the  Pen 
meron,  Dante,  though  tipon  the  whole  les«  an  ohj  -  ''  ' 
taste,  being  saved  from  rough  treatment,  not,  a$  in  u     , 
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by  getting  upon  Virgil's  back^but  by  the  transcendent  beauty  of 
particular  passngcs  of  his  Virion, — ^is  equally  misapprehended 
in  the  connexion,  the  transitions,  and  the  scope  of  his  im- 
mortal work.  And  the  origin  of  misconception  and  the 
grounds  of  dislike  wc  beUeve  to  be  in  both  cases  the  same; — 
namely,  that  acute  and  comj>rehen8ivc  as  Mr.  Landor's  in- 
tellect iinnuc'stionably  is,  and  avirtured  and  instnicted  with 


.  §oui-«ustaiiiiog  soogs  at  ancient  lore^ 
And  philofophie  wlftdom^  clear  and  mild/' 


it  IS  nevertheless  potent  within  a  certain  circle  only ;  it  flags 
and  falls  whenever  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  whether  as  a 
postulate  in  philosophy  or  as  a  fact  in  theology,  is  presented 
to  it,  or  it  has  come  \nthin  the  circuit  imd  attraction  of  such 
minds  as  the  Florentine's  and  the  Athenian  philosopher's. 

Before  we  bring  forward  any  proofs  of  this  somewhat  per- 
verse tendency  of  Mr,  Landoi*^s  mind  to  materiaUse  and  mete 
out^  according  to  an  insufficient  standai'd,  studies  and  specu- 
lations that  necessarily  at  either  extremity  touch  upon  infi- 
nity, we  will  present  our  readers  with  a  brief  outline  of  tlie 
scheme  and  contents  of  the  Pentaraeron,  and  show  them  how 
it  comes  to  pass  that  the  merits  of  **  */  ^gran  padre  Alighieri  ** 
arc  made  the  subject  of  discourse,  and  in  what  manner  the 
record  of  it  came  to  be  rendered  into  EngUsh. 

It  appears  then,  from  the  '^  Editor's  introduction »*'  that  a 
bell  being  wanted  for  his  church  at  San  Vivaldo,  the  Pretc 
Domenico  Grigi,  the  Pie\'ano,  came  not  long  since  to  Eng- 
land to  soUcit  aid  from  the  faithful  towards  the  purchase  of 
one.  He  was  moved  thereto  by  a  rumour  that  his  holy  it- 
ligion  was  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  this  country, partly  owing, 
as  he  discovered — at  least  so  we  infer  trom  certain  expressions 
in  tlie  Pi^van<i*M  postscript^ — to  the  rapacity  of  our  bishops, 
in  making  over  to  their  families  the  possessions  of  the  epi- 
scopacy ;  and  ptu*tly  to  certain  Sabbatarians*  with  whom  the 
bishops  were  in  league,  to  proscribe  country  air  and  roast  meat 
to  the  poor  on  Sundays.  ITie  importance  of  the  Pievano's 
mission  is  increased  by  the  circumstance  **  that  no  new  bell 
whatever  had  been  consecrated  in  the  diocese  of  Samminiato 
since  the  year  of  our  Lord  Uill ;  in  which  year, on  the  first 
Sunday  of  August,  a  thunder-bolt  fell  into  the  belfry  of  the 
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DuomOy  o\^ing  to  the  negligence  of  Canonico  ^f  alatesfta ;  nho, 
nccording  to  history,  in  his  hurry  to  dine  with  Canle  Gern- 
auna  Bardi,  at  San  Vivaldo,  omitted  a  word  in  the  mass/* 

Subsidiarj'  to  his  purpose  of  making  collection  for  his  bdl, 
the  Pievano  brought  with  him,  and  cauised  to  be  translated 
by  the  best  hand  he  could  atford  to  engage^  ^*  certain  tnief* 
views  of  Messer  Fi-ancesco  Pefrarca  and  Messer  Giovatijii 
Boccacio,'^  which  the  booksellers  told  him  sbotild  be  en 
tied  *  The  Pentameron',  unless  he  would  return  with  no 
in  his  pocket,  llic  discourse  held  at  these  inteln^cwsJ  %i  hieh» 
aa  the  name  imports,  lasted  for  five  days,  is  a  lengthened 
*^  imaginary  conversation^'  accompanied  with  divers  pleasant 
digressions  and  descriptions.  It  was  held  ^'  when  said  M€»ser 
Giovanni  lay  infirm  at  his  Vilettii  hard  by  Certaldo*%  and  i 
shows  how  he  and  Messer  Francesco  ^^  discoursed  upon  that 
famous  theologian  Messer  Dante  ^Vlighieri  and  sundiry  otho- 
matters,"  Atler  which  meetmg  ^'  they  saw  not  each  other  o© 
our  side  of  Paradise*'. 

It  is  well  known  that,  several  years  before  his  death — mndi 
earlier  than  Mr.  Landor,  if  indeed  he  cared  about  the  matter, 
has  placed  it — Boccacio,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  remorse,  resoU*ed 
to  abandon  poetry  and  profane  literature,  and,  if  possible^  to 
suppress  his  Decameron,  and  to  commit  whatever  copi<^  he 
could  procure  to  the  flames.     Mr.  Landor^s  supposition  that 
he  intended  to  make  a  holocaust  of  the  Decameron  is  eingu* 
lar,  since,  as  himself  makes  Boccacio  say,  in  reference  to  the 
copies  of  the   Inferno,  "  What  effect  could  be  pi*oduced  hj 
burning  a  book  which  had  circulated  rapidly  throughmil 
Itidy,  in  manuscript  and  orally,  immediately  on  its  publica- 
tion?^*    Fortunately,  however,  Petrarca  was  consnltcd;  and 
his  advice  was,  that  Giovanni  sboidd  read  his  books  as  usual, 
mend  his  morals,  and  by  no  means  burn  his  Talcs.     This 
salutary  counsel  was  really  given  in  a  long  letter;  but  for  the 
occasions  of  the  Pent^meron,  Petrarca  comes  in  perftoa   la 
^*  his  friend's  VUvila  hard  by  Certaklo,"  haviug  travelled  thi* 
ther  over  moimtain-roads,   tloodcd  with  rain,  iu  haste  and 
alarm,  lest  Boccacio  shall  have  acted  upon  the  resolution  he 
had  announced.     Such  is  the  prelude  to  the  *  Interviewa/ 

Very  early  in  the  first  day^s  conversation  Petmrca  uit4»r» 
the  somewhat  startling  opinion,  that  *'  less  than  a  twentieth 
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of  the  Divina  Commedia  is  good/^ — and  immediately  after- 
wards adds^  that  "  at  least  sixteen  parts  in  twenty  of  the  In- 
ferno and  Purgatorio  are  detestable^  both  in  poetry  and  in 
principle  ;^^ — he  admits^  indeed^  in  the  same  sentence^  '*  the 
higher  parts^^  to  be  '^  excellent  indeed/'  But  a  poet  with  so 
great  an  admixture  of  baser  alloy  with  even  the  purest  and 
most  precious  metal^  must  surely  owe  to  prescription  or  to 
accident,  rather  than  to  his  merits,  his  received  station  as  the 
prince  and  patriarch  of  his  national  literature ;  and  the  ques- 
tion arises,  how  he  came  by  it  at  all  ?  We  might  attribute 
such  an  opinion  to  Petrarca's  supposed  jealousy  of  Dante ; 
but  this  Mr.  Landor  denies  to  have  ever  existed ;  and  indeed, 
historically,  it  does  not  rest  on  a  good  foundation.  We  sus- 
pect, however,  that  Petrarca,  or  rather  his  present  mover  and 
mouthpiece,  the  author  of  the  Pentameron,  has  not  considered 
with  sufficient  accuracy  the  Divina  Commedia  in  reference 
to  its  position  in  the  scale  of  imaginative  and  initiatory  works, 
the  time  of  its  composition,  the  life  and  education  of  its  author, 
and  its  different  effects  upon  contemporaries  and  posterity. 
We  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  point  out  as  concisely  as 
possible  a  prevailing  error  in  judging  the  great  work  of 
Alighieri, — premising  only  that  our  remarks  will  apply  to  it 
as  a  whole,  and  not  directly  to  any  separate  parts  or  passages, 
whether  excellent  or  faulty,  of  his  tripartite  Vision. 

Most  of  the  prevailing  misconceptions  of  the  Divina  Com- 
media  arise  from  its  being  classed  with  an  order  of  poems 
to  which  it  does  not  belong.  Dante  is  compared,  for  sub- 
limity, to  ^schylus  and  Milton,  whereas,  as  Mr.  Coleridge 
has  observed,  ^^  profoundness  rather  than  sublimity '^  is  the 
characteristic  of  Dante's  genius ;  "  he  does  not  so  much 
elevate  your  thoughts  as  send  them  down  deeper.''  For 
intensity  of  expression,  and  a  certain  passionate  earnest- 
ness of  sentiment,  he  is  likened  to  Lucretius ;  and  relatively 
to  his  initiatory  station  in  literature,  to  Homer.  With  the 
latter  he  has  the  fewest  points  in  common ;  the  only  ground 
of  comparison  between  them  being  the  simplicity  and  natural 
freshness  of  the  similes,  and  the  absence  of  idiosyncrasy  and 
particular  feelings  whenever  the  poet  suspends  the  action  of 
his  poem  to  introduce  an  image  from  nature  or  from  social 
life.     In  all  other  respects  the  mythology  and  machinery  of 
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the  Homeric  poems  are  not  mare  remote  from  the  demoM 

nnd  the  boiffe  of  the  Inferno  than  the  geiiitis  of  the  G 
line  from  that  of  the   Ionian  poet.     Perhaps    L'     -  •    i% 
the  nearest  parallel  to  Daute.     But  were  it  nece^  and 

in  the  ethnic  hterature  of  Italy  a  type  or  preti^minjo  of 
Dante,  we  must  go  back  to  an  earlier  age^  when  the  lan|cii^ 
of  Home  was  rhythmical  and  resonant,  and  not  the  wane  iff 
a  cert^n  nodosity  in  its  texture*  Later  thaji  Ennius,  had  i 
Divina  Commedia  been  possible  in  Pagandom,  neither  the 
itate  of  the  hingtiage,  nor  the  bent  and  process  of  national 
cultivation,  nor  the  predominance  of  Greek  motlela^  w< 
have  allowed  it  to  exist. 

That  in  Christian  literature  Dante  stands  alciney  is 
dent ;  but  wherefore  and  wherein  he  is  unapproachable, 
at  least  has  not  been  approached^  is  less  obvious*  If  loft; 
and  Biistained  thought^  intense  passion,  scholastic  erudiuaOf 
and  a  perfect  mastery^  not  merely  of  the  resources  and  the 
most  difficult  evolutions,  but  also  of  the  elements  and  /rrtin- 
ordia  of  language,  are  talcen  as  his  characteristics — and  jttsCly  ^ 
and  peculiarly  they  are  so — these  will  not  account  for  the  ain-^^H 
gular  structure  of  his  great  poem.  Something  further  must  ^4 
be  sought^  so  a«,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression^  ta 
differentiate  him  from  other  minds  of  kindred  cneffu  and 
loftiness.  In  its  totality  the  Divbia  Commedia  is  strictly  nd-^J 
ther  ethnic  nor  Gotliic,  nor,  though  it  partakes  of  them«  is  ^| 
it  made  up,  like  the  poetry  of  Petrarca,  of  Platonic  and  chi-  ^^ 
valric  sentiment.  The  sublime  and  the  loathsome,  the  beau* 
tiful  and  the  horrible,  are  not  only  placed  side  by  aide  in 
these  visions  of  Perdition  and  Penance,  but  intimately  blend* 
ed  and  densely  crowded  together.  We  can  not,  in  sur\' eying 
the  plan  of  Dante's  poem^  sift  and  detach  the  graceful  and 
the  happy  from  that  which  is  distorted,  ugly  and  niii^crable. 
Remove  the  singular  unity  he  has  given  to  lii;*  jiicturca,  and 
the  result  is  an  uncontrollable  chaos.  What  then  is  the  law 
of  combination?  where  tlie  compass  and  the  line  and  the  mett* 
surtng  n>d  of  his  work  ? 

The  unity  of  the  Epopeta  is  the  final  obedience  of  all  creiiU 
within  th«r  period  of  its  action  to  the  wisdom  or  th  '  of 
the  hero,  who,  again,  is  but  the  *'  chosen  vessel**  a*  lU- 

ment  for  working  out  some  end  or  determinatioa-^tlie  Ai^ 
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ifiovXr} — of  thn  heavenly  powers.  The  unity  of  the  Divina 
fCommedia^  on  the  other  hand,  is,  relatively  to  iu  author  and 
hero  of  the  *  Vision/  not  an  outward  but  ti  subjective  one. 
The  events  of  the  poem  bear  upon  the  author,  whose  purifi- 
cation and  recovery  from  worldly  error  and  sin,  and  whose 
I  confirmation  in  a  more  holy  and  tntellectual  life  are  the  ob- 
«jt  of  the  vision,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  **  spirits  in  bliss*' 
commisaion  Beatrice  and  Virgil  to  work  out  hia  deliver* 
ince.  The  events  themselves  however  are  unchangeable  until 
le  final  judgement  of  the  souls^ 

"  Quando  dt  Josaphiit  qui  tornemnQo 
Coi  carpi,  che  lassi^  hanno  laflciati.*' 

The  dramatic  action  in  Dante  centres  therefore  in  himself; 
Virgil,  Beatrice,  and  St.  Bernard  being  but  the  symbols  and 
representative  forms  of  the  successions  of  his  feelings  and  the 
course  of  his  purification.  In  so  fur  the  Divina  Commedia 
resembles  the  ancient  Tragedy  rather  than  the  Epopeia^  in  its 
hero  being  the  instrument  of  a  will  hidden  from  and  govern- 
ing his  own  eonsciouanesa*  For  in  an  epic  poem  the  hero  is 
made  instnmiental  to  his  omi  glory;  but  in  the  drama  of  fate, 
as  the  Greek  drama  has  been  justly  denominated,  the  chief 
actors  are  blindly  and  inevitably  working  out  long  prede- 
stined effects,  and  ful tilling  ancestral  prophecies. 

The  dramatic  character  of  the  Commedia y  again,  is  dimi- 
nished and  taken  off  by  the  absolute  passiveness  of  Dante  to 
the  will  and  instructions  of  his  guides:  his  individual  will 
being  suspended  and  in  abeyance  throughout  liis  fxiraiPttin- 
dam  jouniey. 

Some  yearn  spice^  any  one  who  should  have  ascribed  to  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  higher  commendations  than  that  of  being 
a  vigorous  and  whimsical  book,  would  have  been  set  down  as 
either  ironical  or  penerse.  Cowper  was  hardy  enough  to 
praise,  but  not  suthciently  so  to  mention  Bunyan,  **  lest  so 
despised  a  name  should  move  a  sneer."  But  this  sickliness 
of  tjiste  in  instructed  readers  is  happily  passed  away;  and 
they  who  have  access  to  the  choicest  treasures  of  literature 
are  the  first  to  admit  the  surijassing  invention  and  fancy 
of  the  author  of  the  IVogress,  The  Holy  War,  and  The 
Life  and  Death  oi*  Mr.  Badman.     Mr,  D^Israeli  calls  Bunyan 
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**  the  Spenser  of  the  people  ;'^  but,  as  it  seems  to  us^  tlierc 
in  this  comparison  an  impoitant  difference  o^'erlooked. 
one  forgets  the  allegories  in  Spenser,  or  enters  into  tin 
ft  personal  sense  of  interest  or  participation,     nic\ 
ceedingly  beaiitiftil,  like  the  finest  tapestry^  or  a  series  of  ] 
tures  in  compartments,  but  the  pleasure  they  give  is 
a  contemplative  one ;  whereas  Banyan  strikes   us  v 
force  of  his  convictions  and  the  reality  of  hig  visions, 
walk  with  flesh  and  blood,  in  spite  of  the  bald  and  signific 
names  of  our  allegorical  companions ;  and  our  seuaes^*  ev< 
more  than  our  fancy,  are  employed  in  following  Clirisl 
from  the  '  City  of  Destruction'  to  the  Gate  of  the  Celest 
Cit)'.     We  should  rather  ctdl  Bunyan  *the  Dante  of  the 
pie/    That  both  composed  a  *  Vision,'  and  employed  ejr/r 
mundane  objects  and  beings,  is  imt  to  the  purpose ;   the  re-1 
semblance  between  them  lies  in  the  activity  and  the  euei^J 
of  the  plastic  imagination  in  each ;  in  making  credible,  pre- 
sent, and  tangible,  as  it  were,  their  own  creations ;  and  mix* 
ing  and  uiideri>ropping  them  by  means  of  those  dread  reiiU- 
ties  which  the  ideas  of  death  and  an  untried  existence  heire-| 
after  implant  in  the  hearts  of  all  men  with  a  force  of  con- 
viction that  supersedes  and  transcends  experience.     Dante  I 
and  Bunyan,  dissimilai*  in  their  characters  and  fortunes,  and] 
unequal  in  kxiowledgc  and  in  genius,  have  yet  so  much  in  | 
common  in  their  several  quaUties  of  intellect,  as  to  render  I 
the  *  Bedford  Tinker^  nearer  akin  than  either  *EschyIiis  otr 
Milton  to  the  descendant  of  Cacciaguida. 

If  we  are  right  in  ascribing  profoundness  rather  than  sub- 
limity, and  pictorial  power  rather  than  ideal  beauty,  to  tlic 
Divina  Commedia  as  a  whole,  most  if  not  all  of  Mr.  L.ati- 
dor's  objections  to  particular  sections  and  passagea  will  faD 
tt>  the  ground,  and  the  etibils  of  some  ardent  admirers  of  j 
Dante  to  justify  him,  at  any  cost  of  argument  and  caodtst- 
ency,  will  have  been  unnecessary.  Let  us  fiir  a  moment 
attempt  to  transport  our  readers  in  spirit  to  an  Italian  citj^  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  unlikelihood  of  a  work  subUtoc 
and  etherial  in  its  character  and  proportions  being  produced 
at  »uch  a  time,  and  by  an  important  actor  in  such  scenes,  will 
be  apparent ;  while  the  fitness  and  probability  of  a  poem  sin* 
gulai*  and  apart  from  all  known  models  in  its  fonn,  vast  and 
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multitudinous  in  its  compass  and  contents^  pairing  opposites 
and  displaying  contrasts^  while  over  its  rugged  and  turbulent 
surface  there  moved  a  constant  and  majestic  spirit  of  harmo- 
nious diction^  will  at  the  same  time  be  made  evident. 

"  The  north  of  Italy,"  we  borrow  Mr.  Coleridge's  words,  "  in  Dante's 
time,  was  in  a  state  of  intense  democratical  partisanship,  in  which  an 
exaggerated  importance  was  attached  to  individuals,  and  which,  while  it 
afforded  a  vast  field  for  the  intellect,  opened  also  a  boundless  arena  for 
the  passions,  and  in  which  envy,  jealousy,  hatred,  and  other  malignant 
feelings,  could  and  did  assume  the  form  of  patriotism,  even  to  the  indivi- 
dual's  own  conscience." — Literary  Remains,  Vol.  i.  158. 

Florence,  throughout  the  fourteenth  century,  in  common 
with  the  principal  states  of  northern  Italy,  was  engaged  in  a 
continual  struggle  of  parties  to  establish  a  popular  constitution; 
but  unfortunately  for  each  faction,  it  perverted  a  real  desire 
for  liberty  and  equal  laws  by  the  determination  that  no  hands 
but  those  of  its  own  partisans  should  be  entrusted  with  the 
custody  and  administration  of  them.  To  this  perpetual  cause 
of  dissension  were  added  the  hatred  borne  by  the  feudal  no- 
bility— a  party,  however,  that  daily  grew  weaker — to  the 
commercial  aristocracy  and  gentry  (t  popolani  grassi),  and 
again  the  jealousy  with  which  the  sudden  rise  and  the  fluc- 
tuating fortunes  of  the  mercantile  class  were  regarded  by  the 
lower  order  of  free  citizens  {laplebe).  It  is  incorrect  to  at- 
tribute the  disorders  of  this  aera  principally  to  zeal  for  the 
church  or  the  empire ;  the  Guelph  and  the  Ghibelline  parties 
were  but  accidental  links  in  the  long  series  of  jealousies,  en- 
vyings,  and  hatreds,  that  partook  of  the  deeper  and  steadier 
hue  of  ^^  fratema  odiaJ'  Hence  men  like  Dante  and  his  great 
enemy  Corso  Donati,  with  intentions  really  honest,  and  with 
clear  and  provident  views,  when  baffled  and  misrepresented, 
threatened  and  reviled,  held  it  no  longer  '*  mere  stuff  o^  the 
conscience'^  to  abstain  from  indulgence  of  their  most  violent 
passions;  and  transferred  to  their  political  opponents  the 
sentiments  which  criminals  and  traitors  of  the  worst  stamp 
should  alone  provoke,  and  then  only  in  behalf  and  redress  of 
the  outraged  principle  of  law.  On  these  groimds,  and  on  no 
other,  are  some  of  the  dooms  in  the  Inferno  intelligible ; 
for  that  these  pimishments  are  in  any  considerable  propor- 
tion allegorical,  we  quite  disallow.    To  the  common  feeling 
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of  partmnahip  must  be  added,  in  Daniels  case,  a  life  not 
much  ehequered  with  sorrow  as  blotted  and  ovarwritteii  mi 
woe.  /Escbylus  went  into  banishment  because  his  could 
endure  a  rival.  Milton,  though  fallen  on  evil  doya  mad  t% 
tonguesj  had  yet  beheld  his  country  greater  and  ttiorc  gjd 
nous  in  itself  and  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations  than  iit ; 
former  periods  But  after  the  middle  tei-m  of  lus  life, 
which  the  composure  and  dignity  of  manhood  have  not 
cated  themselves  from  the  turbulent  dominion  of  the  pa9>« 
sions,  Dante  wandered  hoj)elcssly  from  city  to  city,  from  one 
protector  to  another,  making  more  enemies  by  his 
and  by  his  plainness  of  speech,  than  friends  and  admirers  bj 
hi»  geniim,  his  eniditiou,  and  his  wide  reputation,  The  |ia»-^ 
sions  and  the  events  he  had  so  deeply  taken  [mrt  in^  in  the 
leisure  and  uninterrupted  meditations  of  his  exile,  burnt  in^ 
not  upon  his  memory  only,  but  his  imagination  as  well ;  and 
it  required  all  the  masculine  severity  of  his  temperament  and 
education  not  to  have  stopped  with  the  fnfenio^  but  to 
discern  rather  in  the  future  such  gleams  of  hope  as  atren^h- 
ened  and  elated  him  in  the  milder  shades  of  Purgatory,  and 
the  meridian  brightness  of  Paradise. 

We  maintain    therefore  that    Mr,   Laiulor,  in  trying  tb«^ 
Divina  Commedia  by  a  scale  taken  from  master-worka  com*! 
posed  under  other  circumstances  and  \rith  different  enda^  haa 
misapprehended  the  character  of  Dante;  and  that   he   haaj 
been  led  into  the  misconception  by  overlooking  the  peciittarj 
nature  of  the  scholastic  education  of  which  Dante  waa  «o  atri* I 
king  an  exemplar,  even  in  an  age  when,  in  Italy  at  least,  thcl 
study  of  the  schoolmen  was  in  its  acmi*.     Between  the  meta-J 
physical  subtilties  of  Aquinas  and  Peter  Lombard  and  thai 
fimcifid  and  far-fetched  mystery  of  the  Provencal  ports  there 
was  no  very*  distant  affinity.     One  mind  might  enter  derply 
into  both  crafta :  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  father  of  modeni  j 
poctrj'  to  neutralise  the  ♦  or  the  hurtful  <iuaHtieft  ofl 

each ;  to  ingmft  them  wu  nter,  with  incident,  and  with 

the  real  workings  of  passion  ;  and  to  create  or  to  call  up  frosn 
the  deeps  of  natioual  being  a  language,  at  on< .  tent  taj 


express  the  most  subtle  problems  of  the  imtl< 


£g,  andj 


fresh,  vigorous^  and  compliant  enough  to  embody  and  guidal 
the  full  stream  of  imagination — once  again  unincumbered  urit 
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the  weeds  of  corruption  and  the  rains  of  time,  and  welling  up 
beneath  the  morning  of  a  new  age. 

An  error  of  an  opposite  kind  is,  that  Dante  ^^  considered 
the  Inferno  and  Purgatorio  as  a  string  of  eatireSy  part  in  nar« 
rative  and  part  in  action/^  Had  he  so  intended  them,  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  would  have  afforded  an- 
other Lucilius  in  severity  and  power ;  for  the  parts  of  the  Di- 
irina  Commedia  in  which  he  has  given  the  reins  to  spleen  or 
indignation  were  accompanied  with  reclamation  and  dismay 
in  those  who  suffered  by  them  as  much  as  the  invectives  of 
the  Roman  knight : 

'<  Ense  velut  stricto  quoties  Lucilias  ardens 
Infremuit,  nibet  auditor,  cui  frigida  mens  est 
Criminibus,  tacita  Budant  pnecordia  culpa. 
Inde  ira  et  lacrynue," 

But  though  satire,  national  as  well  as  personal,  enters  into  the 
various  texture  of  the  great  'Vision,'  especially  whenever  the 
state  of  Florence  is  addressed,  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the  en- 
tire poem  is  not  greater  than  may  be  found  in  other  less  cele- 
brated works  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Proven9al  writers 
were  full  of  the  ^^nigri  succus  loliginis**;  and,  not  to  go  farther 
about,  the  Decameron,  a  work  composed  with  the  intent  that 
"  le  donne,  che  queste  leggeranno,  pariraente  diletto  delle  sol- 
"  lazzevoli  cose  in  quelle  (novelle)  mostrate,  ed  utile  consiglio 
"  potranno  pigliare,'*  abounds  with  anecdotes  of  people  either 
alive  or  so  recently  deceased,  that  their  heirs,  if  they  did  not 
relish  the  joke,  must  have  been  keenly  sensible  of  the  ridi- 
cule. It  would  seem  that  personal  satire  is  less  offensive  to 
the  Italians  than  to  any  other  people,  or,  at  least,  that  the 
zest  it  yields  is  such  as  to  blunt  and  rebate  the  edges  and 
the  point  of  personality.  Their  patience  or  insensibility  re- 
sembles the  Roman  indifference  to  affronts,  which  among  a 
Christian  people  would  lead  to  the  death  of  half  a  nation ;  and 
may  be  accounted  for  from  the  circumstance  that  Italy  im- 
bibed fewer  Gothic  feelings,  and  retained  more  ethnic  habits 
than  any  other  European  people — that  although  there  was 
much  romance,  there  was  Uttle  chivalry  at  any  time  south  of 
the  Alps.  The  satire  that  is  found  in  the  Commedia  has 
more  the  sound  of  the  scourge  and  fetters  than  of  the  whip  5 
yet  it  was  probably  as  much  a  cause  of  the  rapid  popularity 
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of  the  poem,  as  the  earnest  commendationa  of  Boccacio.  Il 
was  no  light  consolation  to  the  numerous  /^^  ■■'  'l  of  tlie 
cities  of  Italy  to  be  assured — and  the  faith  cm  ,  .\\y  given 
to  the  maledictions  of  AHghieri  is  warranted  by  the  wcU-knoiim 
story  of  the  ladies  at  Verona — that  those  who  had  banished 
them  were  expected  or  wei*e  already  established  in  hell ; 
no  orcUnar}"-  pleasure  to  the  rival  cities,  to  be  told  that 
natural  enemies,  that  is  to  say  their  nearest  neighbours,  we 
a  parcel  of  knaves,  fools  and  swiiidlei-s.  From  such 
rences  a  popular  poem  in  the  foiui;eenth  centurj''  could 
be  exemptj  any  more  than  the  iEneid  from  an  occasional 
speech  to  the  Julian  house.  But,  considering  the  vnst  and 
varied  ground  of  the  *  Vision^,  there  is  not  enougli  uf  eit 
national  or  individual  satire  to  render  it  likely  that  Dante  in- 
tended to  compose  a  succession  of  invectives. 

We  could  find  farther  cause  of  complaint  at  the  treatmc 
the  great  Tuscan  has  received  from  one  so  able  in  a  bettcc 
nioodj  or  after  more  consideration,  to  comprehend  him  acnldv 
and  to  describe  liini  befittingly,  but  we  have  no  pleasure  i 
merely  noting  the  vulnerable  points  of  a  book  that,  notwith-1 
standing,  has  much  that  is  graceful  in  conception  and  sonnd 
in  observation  to  recommend  it.     We  believe  that  Mr,  Lnn^ 
dor  misapprehends  the  character  and  the  poem  of  Dante, jitit  1 
as  he  has  elsewhere  misconceived  the   philosoi>hy  of  Plato.  I 
We  doubt  whether  Petnurca,  if  tried  on  the  whole  count  of  hin  i 
poetry  and   liis  doctrines  in  an  '  imaginary  conversation/ 1 
would  fare  much  better.    Boccacio  would  escape  more  easalv: 
his  many  virtues  in  another  way  would  make  up  for  that  inem- 
ili cable  laint  of  superstition  which,  in  Mr.  Landor*s  estitna- 
tion,  affects  so  many  distinguished  literarj'  men,  though  iti  I 
other  matters  shrewd  and  sensible  enough. — The  few  remarks 
we  can  afford  to  make  upon  the  Pentamcron  shall  be  rather 
ilirccted  to  its  merits ;  and  in  most  cases  it  will  be  foiuid  thai 
the  parts  which  do  not  du'cctly  treat  of  Dante,  but  arise  io» 
cidentally  in  the  conversation^  are  the  best  worth  poM^*'"'* 
out* 

0\id  is  an  established  favourite  wnth  Mr.  Landor,  He 
puts  into  Boccacio^s  mouth  somewhat  extravagant  praise^ 
when  he  is  made  to  say,  *^  I  do  not  think  Ovid  the  bejJt  port 
**  that  ever  lived,  but  I  think  he  wrote  the  most  of  good  poctrr, 
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'^  and  in  proportion  to  its  quantity,  the  least  of  bad  or  in- 
*^  different/^  Our  own  experience  would  lead  us  to  invert 
this  sentence,  and  to  say  that,  considering  how  much  tedious 
and  vapid  verse  Ovid  wrote,  it  is  marvellous  he  should  have 
produced  some  so  very  good.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind^ 
that  in  his  early  life  pleasure,  and,  after  his  exUe,  anxiety  and 
fruitless  expectation  left  him  in  evil  condition  for  planning 
or  completing  any  great  work.  We  have  only  the  rough 
draft  of  his  best  poem.  Petrarca  is  (p.  127)  on  the  vei^  of 
a  startling  comparison.  "  Ovid,*'  he  says,  *^  although  unlike 
*^  Homer,  is  greatly  more  like  him  than  Virgil  is ;  for  there 
^^  is  the  same  facility,  and  apparently  the  same  negligence  in 
**  both/'  We  have  some  doubts  whether  Petrarca,  who,  like 
Alighieri,  reverenced  the  Mantuan  bard  as  his  master  and  his 
guide,  would  have  said  quite  so  much  in  favour  of  the  Citizen 
of  Sulmo.  In  the  Trimfo  delta  Fama,  Virgil  walks  hand  in 
hand  with  him  that  sang 

" gli  errori  e  le  fatiche 

Del  figliuol  di  Laerte  e  della  Diva, 
Primo  pittor  delle  memorie  antiche." 

and  immediately  afterwards  he  calls  Cicero  and  Virgil  the 
"  eyes  of  our  speech.'* 

"  Questi  son  gli  occhi  della  lingua  nostra." 

Whereas  in  the  THonfo  cPAmore^  Ovid  is  placed  without 
any  peculiar  mark  of  distinction  beyond  being  one  of  the 
^^  compagni  d'alto  ingegno"  who  attend  upon  "  Virgilio".  The 
following  observation,  however,  is  both  original  and  correct : 

"  Of  all  the  ancient  Romans  Ovid  had  the  finest  imagination :  he  like'* 
wise  had  the  truest  tact  in  judging  the  poetry  of  his  contemporaries  and 
predecessors.  Compare  his  estimate  with  Quinctilian's  of  the  same 
writers,  and  this  will  strike  you  forcibly.  He  was  the  only  one  of  his 
countrymen  who  could  justly  2q)preciate  the  labours  of  Lucretius. 
'  Carmiua  sublimis  tunc  sunt  peritura  Lucreti 
Exitio  terras  quum  dabit  una  dies.' 

And  the  kindness  with  which  he  rests  on  all  the  others,  shows  a  benignity 
of  disposition  which  is  often  lamentably  deficient  in  authors  who  write 
tenderly  upon  imaginary  occasions." 

Boccacio  is  a  little  hypercritical  upon  Horace's  verses, 

"  obliquo  laborat 
Lympha  fugax  trepidare  rivo/' — 
VOL,  VII,— N°  XIV.  2  L 
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which  are  meant  to  mark  the  sinuous  and  reactive  flow  of  i 
river  between  curved  and  Minding  banks.  But  Xf  esser  Phia* 
eesco  obseiTes  very  pertinently,  at  p,  236, 

"  I  doubt  Horace's  felicity  in  the  choice  of  words,  being  quitv  u 
to  discover  it,  and  finding  more  evidences  of  the  contrary  than  in  way 
temporary  or  preceding  poet ;  but  I  do  not  doubt  his  infelicity  in 
tmwtpmitiom  of  them,  in  which  certainly  he  is  mor«  remmrkahle 
whatsoever  writer  of  antiquity/' 

The  favourite  of  courtiers,  philosophers,  and  annotatorir 
Horace,  like  Pope,  was  one  of  the  prime  corrupters  of  his  na- 
tive language.  But  the  Roman  sinned  with  more  excuse, 
since  the  path  in  eompoaition  he  had  chosen  vfi%&  beset  with 
difficulties  almost  insurmountable,  being  no  less  than  an  al^ 
tempt  to  transfer  to  the  rhythmical  and  forenmc  idioio^ 
Rome  ^'  the  linked  sweetness"  and  burning  words  of  G; 
lyrical  poetry :  hence,  amid  bursts  of  genuine  feeling  Qr 
pungent  wit,  his  inversions,  his  dilations,  bis  flatness^  and  \S 
triteness.  Yet  we  beheve  F.  Schlegel  is  correct  in  snyixkf 
that  natui*ally  Horace  had  a  much  deeper  and  more  generooi 
vein  of  poetry  in  him  than  Virgil ;  and  that  had  he  nol 
strayed  early  into  a  wrong  path^  he  might  have  pi 
great  national  poem.  He  could  trifle  and  mourn 
when  not  too  closely  tied  down  to  a  pattern  ;  but  he  is 
in  his  political  odes,  whei'ein  the  metre  alone  is  Greek, 
the  persons  and  the  illustrations  have  a  Roman  state) 
and  amplitude.  He  could  t\xtn  a  fine  alcaic  stanza  out  of 
official  despatch. 

Messer  Francesco  is  sometimes  indiscreet   in   \u%  fiii; 
finding,  and  Messer  Giovanni  as  unwary  in  liia  as?*' 
bothj  with  better  models  bcfoi*e  them  than  were  w  < 
ghieri's  reach,  fall  repeatedly  into  the  same  vice  iu  my  thol 
At  page  96  Petrarca  says, 

"  AligUieri  not  onty  throws  together  the  mcwt  oppoaite  and  distant 
racters,  but  even  makes  Jupiter  and  oar  Saviour  tlue  Mine  person  : 

'  E  le  Iccito  m'd.  o  sommo  Giovt 
Che  fostt  in  terra  per  nut  crocifiMo*  '* 

Yet  he  allows  himself  (S.  208,  part  i.)  the  expression  ^Orii 
Glove;"  and  (S.  210,  x\i,)  he  denominates  the  «tatc  of' 
blest  in  heaven,  **  regno  dcgli  Dei.*'     But  Boecacio*H  nrjw 
der  is,  in  reference  to  his  own  practice,  yet  more  iU-advi 
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"  Jesus  Christ  ought  no  more  to  be  called  Jupiter  than  Jupiter  ought 
to  be  called  Jesus  Christ." 

Let  us  turn  to  the  opening  of  the  argument  of  FUocopo. 
The  story  begins  at  Rome ;  but  in  what  age  would  be  no  easy 
question  to  answer.  Jupiter,  Juno,  Pluto  and  Vulcan  are  in- 
troduced; and  presently  Rome  is  called  the  city  wherein 
reigns  the  successor  of  Cephas !  The  Pope  is  Juno's  vice- 
gerent. She  despatches  Iris  to  him,  then  pays  him  a  visit  in 
person,  and  brings  her  own  message.  A  married  couple, 
after  five  years'  cohabitation  not  having  children,  undertake  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of  the  God  worshipped  in  Iberia, 
who  proves  to  be  no  less  a  saint  than  St.  lago  of  Grallicia, 
&c.  &c.,  and  on  setting  out  on  their  journey  this  pious  pair 
offer  their  petitions  ^^  al  Sommo  Giove.'' 

Dante  is  reprehended  for  "  a  sUp  of  Italian  between  two 
pales  of  Latin ; — 

*  Modicum,  et  non  videhitis  me ; 
Et  iterum,  sorelle  mie  dilette. 
Modicum,  et  vos  videbitis  me.'  "—Page  U. 

But  had  Messer  Giovanni  been  in  earnest  in  wishing  to 
'^  catch  Alighieri  on  the  hip,'^  he  would  have  reminded  his 
audience  of  a  ^  Canzone'  more  ingenious  than  felicitous  in 
its  structure,  in  which  the  verses  of  each  strophe  are  alter- 
nately in  the  Proven9al,  Latin,  and  Italian  Idioms.  It  opens 
thus, 

"  Ahi  faulx  ris  perque  trai  haves 
Oculos  meos,  et  quid  tibi  feci 
Che  fatto  m'hai  cosi  spietata  fraude?"* 

Nor  was  it  mindful  in  Boccacio  to  make  such  an  objection, 
when  he  must  have  known  in  the  seventh  ^Canzone'  of 
Petrarca,  the  lines, 

"  Non  gravi  al  mio  signor  perch  'io  '1  ripreghi 
Di  dir  libero  un  dl  tra  V  erba  e  i  fiori : 
Drez  et  raison  es  qui  eu  ciani  emdemori," 


*  The  motive  for  thii  cerberean  mode  of  composition  it  told  in  the  Envoi — 

"  Canzos,  vos  pogues  ir  per  tot  le  mon  ; 

Namque  locntus  sum  in  lingua  trina 

Ut  gracis  mea  spina 

Si  saccia  per  lo  mondo,  ogn'huomo  il  senta. 

Forse  pietk  n'havrk  chl  mi  tormenta." 

2  L  2 
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Alighieri  inserts  a  line  from  the  Vulgate,  and  Pelraroi  ooei 
from  Arnaiild  Daniel  5  but  the  offence  against  pure  com- 
position is  the  same  in  either  case*  "Questa  Moda,"  says 
a  recent  commentator  upon  the  Canzoniere,  **  d^mnestar 
ne^componimenti  versi  d'altre  Ungues  la  Dio  mercij  h  cadaU 
affatto/' 

Alfieri  has  told  us  that  he  once  undertook  to  note  ereiy 
verse  in  the  Divina  Commedia,  remarkable  for  harmony,  or 
expression^  or  for  the  thought.    This  extract  amounted  tif| 
two  hundi'cd  pages  of  a  quarto  volume  in  bis  miuute  hand- 
writing,  and  proceeded  no  farther  than  the  nineteenth  Canta^ 
of  Paradiso.  Messer  Giovanni  and  his  friend  must  have  been^ 
less  watchful  or  more  nice,  if  they  paused  at  such  veraes  as  Mr^ 
Landor  delights  in  extracting,  witliout  considering  that  he  is 
repeating  the  sophist's  blunder,  and  bringing  a  brick  as  th€| 
sample  of  a  house.    Exhibit  singly  and  broken  off  the  grinniiig| 
hcadsj  and  the  crushed  backs^  and  the  watcr-spouts,  and  the 
griflSns  of  a  cathedral,  and  then  triumphantly  ask  for  the  sub- 
limity of  the  whole :  such  is  Mr.  Lander's  method  i^^th  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Platonic  dialogues,  and  with  the  images  of  Dant 

The  follo\^^ng  passage  we  give  as  a  specimen  of  gracefu 
composition,  not  unworthy  to  stand  beside  some  of  the 
scriptions  in  the  Decameron ;  our  doubts  as  to  its  proprictj 
shall  be  aunexed.     Boccacio  is  the  speaker. 

*'  1  may  write  more  lectures,  but  never  ahall  deliver  them  in  person, 
tlie  first.  Probably,  so  near  as  1  am  to  Florence,  and  so  dear  as  Flort!iic« 
hath  always  been  to  rae,  I  shall  see  that  city  no  more.  The  lai&t  lifQ^  1 
saw  it,  I  only  passed  through.  Four  years  ago,  you  remember,  I  loot  mj- 
friend  Acciaioll,  Early  in  the  summer  of  the  preceding,  his  kindoeM  had 
induced  him  to  invite  mo  again  to  Naples,  and  I  undertook  a  joarnty  ta 
the  place  where  my  life  had  been  too  happy*  There  are  manv  who  pay 
dearly  for  aunshine  early  in  the  season  ;  many,  for  pleasure  in  the  priiiic 
of  life*  After  one  day  lost  in  idleness  at  Naples,  if  intense  and  itict*bMiAt 
thoughts  (however  fruitless)  may  be  called  so,  I  proceeded  by  water  tn 
Torento.  and  thence  over  the  mountains  to  Amalfi.  tfere,  ajiudst  wliiM^ 
ever  is  most  beautiful  and  most  wonderful  in  scenery.  I  found  the  Seni^- 
calco.  His  palace,  his  gardens,  his  terraces,  his  woods,  abatrartetf  hts 
mind  entirely  from  the  solicitudes  of  state  ;  and  I  was  gnitift 
in  the  absolute  ruler  of  a  kingdom,  the  absolute  master  1 
llarc  felicity,  and  he  enjoyed  it  the  more  alYer  the  toils  of  business  mid  the 
intricacies  of  policy.  Uia  reception  of  me  was  most  cordial.  [|e  libowed, 
me  his  long  aveouca  of  oraugea  mid  citrons  \  he  helped  ootf  to  moQat  1 
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banks  of  slippery  short  herbage,  whence  we  coald  look  down  on  their  dark 
masses,  and  their  broad  irregular  belts,  gemmed  with  golden  fruits  and 
sparkling  flowers.  We  stood  high  above  them,  but  not  above  their  fra- 
grance, and  sometimes  we  wished  the  breeze  to  bring  us  it,  and  sometimes 
to  carry  part  of  it  away ;  and  the  breeze  came  and  went  as  if  obedient  to 
our  volition.  Another  day  he  conducted  me  farther  from  the  palace,  and 
showed  me,  with  greater  pride  than  I  had  ever  seen  in  him  before,  the 
pale-green  olives,  on  little  smooth  plants,  the  first  year  of  their  bearing. 
'  I  will  teach  my  people  here,'  said  he,  *  to  make  as  delicate  oil  as  any  of 
our  Tuscans.'  We  had  feasts  among  the  caverns  ;  we  had  dances  by  day 
under  the  shade  of  the  mulberries,  by  night  under  the  lamps  of  the  arcade ; 
wc  had  music  on  the  shore  and  on  the  water. 

"When  next  I  stood  before  him,  it  was  afar  from  these.  Torches 
flamed  through  the  pine-forest  of  the  Certosa ;  priests  and  monks  led 
the  procession ;  the  sound  of  the  brook  alone  filled  up  the  intervals  of 
the  dirge ;  and  other  plumes  than  the  dancers'  waved  round  what  was 
Acciaioli." 

Beautifully  recorded  as  it  is^  and  artfully  as  its  gracefulness 
is  heightened  by  the  solemnity  of  the  close,  this  reminiscence 
is  hardly  consistent  with  our  accounts  of  Boccacio's  life: 
since,  however  distance  might  have  softened  and  death 
effaced  his  resentment,  he  could  scarcely  have  forgotten  the 
treatment  he  had  met  with  on  a  former  sojourn  with  the 
Seniscalco.  Nor  was  he  likely  to  have  repeated  a  visit  where 
he  had  been  subjected  to  the  insolence  of  menials  and  para- 
sites, and  to  the  ostentatious  favours  of  a  patron.  Boccacio 
returned  indeed  to  Naples,  and  met  with  an  honourable  and 
cordial  welcome  from  the  most  distinguished  members  of  Jo- 
anna^s  court;  but  he  rejected  many  tempting  offers  to  re- 
main there,  both  from  the  nobles  and  the  sovereign,  because, 
says  Gingudne,  following  Baldelli,  ^^  il  avait  toujours  pr&ent 
"  k  la  memoire  ce  qu^il  avait  souflfert  dans  le  palais  du  grand 
"  seneschal." 

We  subjoin  the  following  aphorisms  for  the  benefit  of 
youthful  poets  and- critics — especially  for  such  of  the  former 
as  break  up  and  anticipate  their  imaginative  resources  in  the 
prodigal  composition  of  sonnets : — 

"  We  may  write  little  things  well,  and  accumulate  one  upon  another ; 
but  never  will  any  be  justly  called  a  great  poet  unless  he  has  treated  a 
great  subject  worthily.  He  may  be  the  poet  of  the  lover  and  of  the  idler, 
he  may  be  the  poet  of  green  fields  or  gay  society ;  but  whoever  is  this  can 
be  no  more.  A  throne  is  not  built  of  birds'-nests,  nor  do  a  thousand 
reeds  make  a  trumpet." 
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"  There  are  poets  among  us  who  mistake  in  themselves  the  freckles  of 

the  hay-fever  for  beauty-spots If  they  irah  to  be  healthy  end 

vigorous  let  them  open  their  bosoms  to  the  breezes  of  Sunimii 

Above  all,  they  must  remember  two  admonitions ;  firsts  that  sweet  things 
hurt  digestion ;  secondly,  that  great  sails  are  ill  adapted  to  small  vesseli. 
What  is  there  lovely  in  poetry  unless  there  be  moderation,  and  composure? 
Are  they  not  better  than  the  hot  uncontrollable  harlotry  of  a  flanntiag 
disheveled  enthusiasm  ?  Whoever  has  the  power  of  creating*  has  likewise 
the  inferior  power  of  keeping  his  creation  in  order.  The  best  poets  are  the 
most  impressive,  because  their  steps  are  regular ;  for  without  regnlsrity 
there  is  neither  strength  nor  state.  Look  at  Sophocles,  look  at  Eschyhv, 
look  at  Homer." 

Mr.  Landor  is  more  judicious  than  Mr.  Coleridge's  school- 
master^ who  taught  his  pupils^  on  the  score  of  diction  only^  to 
give  Catullus  as  a  poet  the  preference  to  Virgil.  Boccado 
has  just  remarked,  that  "  in  the  season  are  composed  the  two 
most  beautiful  and  most  perfect  poems  of  the  language ;  the 
Miser  Catulle  and  the  Sirmio.^^    To  which  Petrarca  rejoins, 

"  'This  is  likewise  my  opinion  of  those  two  little  golden  images,  which 
however  are  insufficient  to  raise  Catullus  on  an  equality  with  Virgil ;  nor 
would  twenty  such.  Amplitude  of  dimensions  is  requisite  to  constitate 
the  greatness  of  a  poct>  beside  his  symmetry  of  form  and  his  richness  of 
decoration. ' " 

Our  last  extract  shall  be  Messcr  Giovanni^s  narration  of  a 
dream  he  had  just  before  Petrarca's  visit ;  it  seems  to  us  worth 
all  his  lectures  on  Dante. 

"  \^^lat  I  am  about  to  mention,  will  show  you  how  little  you  can  relie 
on  me  !  I  have  preserved  the  books  as  you  desired,  but  quite  contrar}'  to 
my  resolution ;  and,  no  less  contrary  to  it,  by  your  desire,  I  shall  now 
preserve  the  Decameron.  In  vain  had  1  determined  not  only  to  mend  in 
future,  but  to  correct  the  past ;  in  vain  had  I  prayed  most  fervently  for 
grace  to  accomplish  it,  with  a  final  aspiration  to  Fiamractta  that  she 
would  unite  with  your  beloved  Laura,  and  that,  gentle  and  beatified  spirits 
as  they  are,  they  would  breathe  together  tlieir  purer  prayers  on  mine.  See 
what  follows        #•»*••••  •  « 

"  I  prayed ;  and  my  breast,  after  some  few  tears,  grew  calmer.  Yet 
sleep  did  not  ensue  until  the  !)reak  of  morninc,  when  the  dropping  of  soft 
rain  on  the  leaves  of  the  fig-tree  at  the  window,  and  the  chirping  of  a  little 
bird,  to  tell  another  there  was  shelter  under  them,  brought  me  repose  and 
slumber.  Scarcely  had  I  closed  my  eyes,  if  indeed  time  can  be  reckoned 
any  more  in  sleep  than  in  heaven,  when  my  Fiaiumetta  seemed  to  have 
led  me  into  the  meadow         ••••••♦  « 

'Thy  prayers  have  been  heard,  O  Giovanni/  said  she. 
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"  I  sprang  to  embrace  her. 

"  '  Do  not  spill  the  water !  Ah  1  you  have  spilt  a  part  of  it.' 

"  I  then  observed  in  her  hand  a  crystal  vase.  A  few  drops  were  spark- 
ling on  the  sides,  and  running  down  the  rim ;  a  few  were  trickling  from 
the  vase  and  from  the  hand  that  held  it; 

"  '  I  must  go  down  to  the  brook/  said  she,  '  and  fill  it  again  as  it  was 
filled  before/ 

"  What  a  moment  of  agony  was  this  to  me !  Could  I  be  certain  how 
long  might  be  her  absence  ?  She  went :  I  was  following :  she  made  a  sign 
for  me  to  turn  back :  I  disobeyed  her  only  an  instant :  yet  my  sense  of 
disobedience,  increasing  my  feebleness  and  confusion,  made  me  lose  sight 
of  her.  In  the  next  moment  she  was  again  at  my  side,  with  the  cup  quite 
full.  I  stood  motionless :  I  feared  my  breath  might  shake  the  water  over. 
I  looked  in  her  face  for  her  commands  . .  and  to  see  it ..  to  see  it  so  calm, 
80  beneficent,  so  beautiful.  I  was  forgetting  what  I  had  prayed  for,  when 
she  lowered  her  head,  tasted  of  the  cup,  and  gave  it  me.  I  drank,  and 
suddenly  sprang  forth  before  me,  many  groves  and  palaces  and  gardens, 
and  their  statues  and  their  avenues,  and  their  labyrinths  of  alatemus  and 
bay,  and  alcoves  of  citron,  and  watchful  loopholes  in  the  retirements  of 
impenetrable  pomegranate.  Farther  off,  just  below  where  the  fountain 
slipt  away  from  its  marble  hall  and  guardian  gods,  arose,  from  their  beds 
of  moss  and  drosera  and  darkest  grass,  the  sisterhood  of  oleanders,  fond 
of  tantalizing  with  their  bosomed  flowers  and  their  moist  and  pouting 
blossoms  the  little  shy  rivulet,  and  of  covering  its  face  with  all  the  colours 
of  the  dawn.  My  dream  expanded  and  moved  forward.  I  trod  again  the 
dust  of  Posilipo,  soft  as  the  feathers  in  the  wings  of  sleep :  I  emerged  on 
Baia ;  I  crossed  her  innumerable  arches ;  I  loitered  in  the  breezy  sunshine 
of  her  mole ;  I  trusted  the  faithful  seclusion  of  her  caverns,  the  keepers  of 
so  many  secrets ;  I  reposed  on  the  buoyancy  of  her  tepid  sea.  Then  Naples, 
and  her  theatres  and  her  churches,  and  grottoes  and  dells,  and  forts  and 
promontories,  rushed  forward  in  confusion,  now  among  soft  whispers,  now 
among  sweetest  sounds,  and  subsided,  and  sank,  and  disappeared.  Yet  a 
memory  seemed  to  come  fresh  from  every  one ;  each  had  time  enough  for 
its  talc,  for  its  pleasure,  for  its  reflection,  for  its  pang.  As  I  mounted 
with  silent  steps  the  narrow  staircase  of  the  old  palace,  how  distinctly  did 
I  feel  against  the  palm  of  my  hand  the  coldness  of  that  smooth  stonework, 
and  the  greater  of  the  cramps  of  iron  in  it ! 

"  '  Ah  me !  is  this  forgetting  ? '  cried  I,  anxiously,  to  Fiammetta. 

"  '  We  must  recall  these  scenes  before  us,'  she  replied :  '  such  is  the 
punishment  of  them.  Let  us  hope  and  believe  that  the  apparition,  and 
the  compunction  which  must  follow  it,  will  be  accepted  as  the  full  penalty, 
and  that  both  will  pass  away  almost  together.' 

<'  1  feared  to  lose  anything  attendant  on  her  presence  ;  I  feared  to  ap- 
proach her  forehead  with  my  lips  :  I  feared  to  touch  the  lily  on  its  long 
wavy  leaf  in  her  hair,  which  filled  my  whole  heart  with  fragrance.  Vene- 
rating, adoring,  I  bowed  my  head  at  last  to  kiss  her  snow-white  robe,  and 
trembled  at  my  presumption.   And  yet  the  effulgence  of  her  countenance 
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vivified  while  it  chastened  me.  I  loved  her  .  .  I  most  not  say  mor«  than 
ever  .  .  better  than  ever  :  it  was  Fiammetta  who  had  inhabited  the  skies. 
As  my  hand  opened  towards  hers, 

*' '  Beware ! '  said  she,  faintly  smiling ;  '  beware,  Giovanni !  take  only 
the  crystal :  take  it,  and  drink  again.' 

"  '  Must  all  be  then  forgotten  ?*  said  1,  sorrowfally. 

"  '  Remember  your  prayer,  and  mine,  Giovanni !  shall  both  have  been 
granted  .  .  O  how  much  worse  than  in  vain  ? ' 

"  I  drank  instantly  ;  I  drank  largely.  How  cool  my  bosom  grew !  how 
could  it  grow  so  cool  before  her  ?  But  it  was  not  to  remain  in  its  qniet- 
ccncy  ;  its  trials  were  not  yet  over,  (will  hot,  Francesco  !  no,  I  may  not 
commemorate  the  incidents  she  related  to  me,  nor  which  of  us  said,  *  I 
blush  for  having  \o\cd  first ; '  nor  which  of  us  replied,  '  say  least,  say  lewl, 
and  blush  again.' 

"  The  charm  of  the  words,  (for  I  felt  not  the  encumbrance  of  the  body 
nor  the  acuteness  of  the  spirit)  seemed  to  possess  me  wholly.  Although  the 
water  gave  me  strength  and  comfort,  and  somewhat  of  celestial  pleasure, 
many  tears  fell  around  the  border  of  the  vase  as  she  held  it  up  before  me, 
exhorting  me  to  take  courage,  and  inviting  me  with  more  than  exhortation 
to  accomplish  my  deliverance.  She  came  neeurer  more  tenderly,  more 
earnestly  :  she  held  the  dewy  globe  with  both  hands,  leaning  forward, 
and  sighed  and  shook  her  head,  drooping  at  my  pusillanimity.  It  was 
only  when  a  ringlet  had  touched  the  rim,  and  perhaps  the  water,  (for  a 
sunbeam  on  the  surface  could  never  have  given  it  such  a  golden  hue,) 
that  I  took  courage,  clasped  it,  and  exhausted  it.  Sweet  as  was  the  water, 
-^  sweet  as  was  the  serenity  it  gave  me  •  .  alas !  that  also  which  it  moved 

away  from  me  was  sweet ! 

"  '  This  time  you  can  trust  me  alone,'  said  she,  and  parted  my  hair, 
and  kissed  my  brow.  Again  she  went  toward  the  brook  :  again  my  agi- 
tation, my  weakness,  my  doubt  came  over  me ;  nor  could  I  see  her  while 
she  raised  the  water,  nor  knew  I  whence  she  drew^  it.  When  she  returned, 
she  was  close  to  me  at  once :  she  smiled :  her  smile  pierced  me  to  the 
bones  :  it  seemed  an  angel's.  She  sprinkled  the  pure  water  on  me  ;  she 
looked  most  fondly  ;  she  took  my  hand ;  she  suffered  me  to  press  hers  to 
my  bosom  ;  but,  whether  by  design  I  cannot  tell,  she  let  fall  a  few  drops 
of  the  chilly  clement  between. 

"  *  And  now,  O  my  beloved ! '  said  she,  '  we  have  consigned  to  the 
bosom  of  God  our  earthly  joys  and  sorrows.  The  joys  cannot  return,  let 
not  the  sorrows.  These  alone  would  trouble  my  repose  among  the 
blessed.' 

"  '  Trouble  thy  repose !  Fiammetta !  give  me  the  chalice  ! '  cried  I,  «  not 
a  drop  will  I  leave  in  it,  not  a  drop!* 

"  '  Take  it ! '  said  that  soft  voice.  '  O  now,  most  dear  Giovanni !  1 
knew  thou  hast  strength  enough  ;  and  there  is  but  little ...  at  the  bottom 
lies  our  first  kiss.* 

"  '  Mine !  didst  thou  say,  beloved  one  ?  and  is  that  left  thee  still  ? ' 

"  '  Mine/  said  she,  pensively ;  and,  as  she  abased  her  head,  the  broad 
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leaf  of  the  lily  hid  her  brow  aad  her  eyes ;  the  light  of  heaven  shone 
through  the  flower. 

"  *  O  Fiammetta !  Fiammetta ! '  cried  I  in  agODy,  '  God  is  the  God  of 
mercy,  God  is  the  God  of  love  .  .  .  can  I,  can  I  ever  ? '  I  struck  the  chalice 
against  my  head,  unmindful  that  I  held  it ;  the  water  covered  my  face 
and  my  feet.  I  started  up,  not  yet  awake,  and  I  heard  the  name  of  Fiam- 
metta in  the  curtains." 

With  this  we  close  the  Pentameron,  with  the  conviction 
that  whatsoever  Mr.  Landor  does  well  he  does  excellently, 
and  that  in  his  proper  and  peculiar  path  he  is  second  to  no 
living  writer.  But  there  is  a  circle  into  which  he  cannot 
penetrate,  and  Plato  and  Dante  are  among  its  inmates.  His 
conceptions  of  their  rank  and  their  intellectual  character  are 
mere  idols  and  fiopfuikuKeui  of  his  own  fancy.  Of  the  second 
portion  of  the  volume,  ^^  the  Pentalogia,  or  Five  Dramatic 
Scenes/^  we  have  said  nothing.  In  the  Dedication  to  Dr. 
Southey  a  whimsical  reason  is  given  for  never  writing  more 
than  a  scene  or  two  of  the  same  drama — ^^  it  is  too  short  a 
hold  for  the  rabble  to  seize  and  pull  at.'^  Knowing  Mr. 
Lander's  opinion  of  critics  and  their  craft,  we  will  not  even 
touch  a  hem  of  his  dramatic  garment.  Many  can  strike  out 
a  scene  who  cannot  compose  a  drama ;  and  we  may  return 
to  the  Pentalogia  in  some  future  notice  of  recent  dramatic 
literature. 


Article  IV. 

The  Commercial  and  Manufacturing  Progress  of  Belgium. 

Belgische  Zustaende;  von  W.  A.  Arendt,  Professor  und 
Erstem  Bibliothecar  an  der  Universitaet  zu  Loewen. 
Mainz,  bei  Florian  Kupferberg.  1837- 

State  of  Affairs  in  Belgium  ;  by  W.  A.  Arendt,  Pro- 
fessor, and  First  Librarian  to  the  University  of  Louvain. 
Mayence,  Florian  Kupferberg.     1837. 

A  clever  and  partly  successful  move  of  the  king  of  Holland, 
in  the  great  game  which  he  has  been  for  eight  years  playing, 
has  lately  brought  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  question  again 
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into  life.    This  royal  adept  in  diplomatic  chicanery  has  long 
seen  with  envy  and  uncharitableness  the  growing  proBperity 
of  Belgium^  in  the  statu  quo  which  his  obstinacy  fbrc^  on 
her^  as  well  as  the  manifest  discontent  of  his  own  people 
under  heavy  burthens^  inflicted  for  the  preservation  of  his 
dynastic  pretensions  alone.     At  once  to  check  the  prosperity 
and  soothe  the  discontent  required  a  master  stroke  ;  and  he 
made  it^  succeeding  at  least  in  the  latter  half  of  his  object, 
Announcing  suddenly,  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  to  the 
great  powers  composing  the  Conference  of  London^  his  readi- 
ness to  accept  the  proposed  treaty  of  peace^  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Twenty-four  Articles,  which  ever  since  1831  he 
had  repeatedly  protested  against  and  refused  to  sign^  he  cer- 
tainly took  Europe — in  the  broad  and  vulgar  acceptation  of 
the  term — ^by  surprise.    The  people  everywhere,  and  probably 
none  more  so  than  the  Dutch  themselves,  gave  credit  to  King 
William  for  a  sincere  though  tardy  desire  to  put  an  end  to  an 
order  of  things  which  was  becoming  intolerable  to  the  nation 
he  ruled  over ;  but  not  one  of  the  statesmen  who  knew  the 
character  of  this  king,  not  one  of  those  conversant  with  the 
tortuous  complications  of  his  policy,  was  for  a  moment  de- 
ceived.    Many,  and  we  were  ourselves  of  the  number,  were 
convinced  that  the  whole  proceeding  was  a  rvse.     It  is  our 
opinion  that  King  William  will  7iev€r  of  his  free  will  sign  a 
definitive   treaty,   acknowledging   the  independence  of   the 
people  he  has  over  and  over  stigmatised  as  rebels,  or  send 
an  ambassador  to  the  court  of  the  sovereign  whom  he  has 
proclaimed  to  be  an  usurper.     This  great  work  of  recon- 
ciliation Nvith  Europe,  for  the  long-continued  state  of  sus- 
pense in  which  Holland  has  kejit  it,  must  in  all  probability 
be  performed  by  the  next  king — or  i)ossibly  the  next  stadt- 
holder — of  that  country.     Had  the  j)rescnt  prince  of  Orange 
held  during  the  last  few   years  the  station  which,   in   the 
course  of  nature,  must  ere  long  be  his — trusting  to  the  course 
of  circumstances  for  the  title  which  it  may  be  coupled  with 
— we  are  convinced  that  the  Twenty-four  Articles,  or  some 
equivalent   treaty,  had  been  signed  before   this  time  :    the 
princess  good  feeling,  a  quality  which  often  leads  to  better 
and  wiser  results,  even  in  politics,  than  great  talents,  would 
never  have  suffered  the  continuance  of  a  statu  quo  which  has 
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only  led  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  country  he  will  preside 
over  by  inheritance^  and  to  the  rapid  consolidation  of  that 
which  he  has  lost^  through  obsequious  obedience  to  his 
father's  faults. 

It  is  certain  that  this  threatened  acceptation  of  the  twenty- 
four  articles  produced  a  considerable  stir  in  those  portions  of 
the  provinces  of  Luxembourg  and  Limburg  which,  by  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty,  were  to  be  ceded  to  Holland,  had 
Holland,  within  any  reasonable  time,  given  its  assent  to  the 
entire  stipulations  of  the  act.  The  350,000  inhabitants  involved 
in  the  question,  who  have  for  eight  years  not  only  considered 
themselves  Belgians,  but  established  themselves  as  such  by 
nimierous  ties  of  nationality  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
disentangle,  were  naturally  driven  to  demonstrations  of  opi- 
nion without  which  their  feelings  and  wishes  would  have  been 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  strong  expressions  of 
sympathy  were  consequently  elicited  from  the  rest  of  the 
Belgian  people  and  their  king.  But  we  consider  the  solution 
of  this  question  to  be  so  remote,  that  we  shall  enter  on  the 
subject  of  our  present  article  without  any  reference  to  it  be- 
yond this  one  observation ;  that,  although  the  construction  of 
the  proposed  treaty  of  the  Twenty-four  Articles  was  at  the 
time  it  was  drawn  up  most  obvious,  the  lapse  of  years  has 
rendered  it  most  complicated.  King  William  has  changed  a 
clear  point  of  law  into  a  doubtful  equity  question ;  and  instead 
of  the  prompt  decision  of  a  jury  he  must  now  abide  the  tardy 
decree  of  a  court  of  appeal.  But  in  fact  he  neither  expected 
nor  wished  for  anything  else.  With  the  liquidation  of  the 
sinking  fund  staring  him  in  the  face,  as  the  first  necessary 
consequence  of  a  definitive  treaty  with  Belgiiun,  he  will  be 
the  last  man  in  Europe  to  hurry  on  the  settlement.  But 
apart  from  the  considerations  arising  from  this  newly-started 
question,  no  nation  in  Europe  possesses,  at  this  moment, 
stronger  claims  than  Belgium  to  general  notice  and  universal 
approbation.  Only  two  years  have  elapsed  since  we  presented 
to  our  readers  a  rough  but  accurate  view  of  its  social  organ- 
ization* ;  yet  we  feel  now  called  upon,  in  justice  to  the  merits 


*  See  British  tod  Foreig:ii  Review,  No.  V. 
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of  both  king  aod  people,  to  recur  to  the  subject.  And  to 
some  additional  and  strongly  corroborative  proofs  of  the  slradj 
march  towards  national  prosperity  to  which  we  then  bofe 
witness. 

Bacon  has  wisely  observed^  that  **  there  is  not  any  thins 
*^  amongst  ciWl  affairs  more  subject  to  error  than  the  ri^br 
**  valuation  and  true  judgement  concerning  the  power  qimI 
"  forces  of  a  state/'     It  is  not  by  their  extent  or  their  po- 
pidation  alone  that  counti"ies  are  of  importance  in  the  grett 
poUtical  scale-      Fortuitous  circumstances  may  make  a  prin- 
cipality *^of  a  small  dimension  of  stera'^  more   dangcrcms 
than  an  empire*    Belgium,  never  imtil  now  more  than  a  pno- 
\ince,  was  lately  a  striking  illustration  of  that  truth,     THc 
perils  she  escaped  and  the  example  she  presents  are  at  once 
a  warning  and  an  encouragement  to  the  minor  states ;  while 
for  the  great  ones,  the  history  of  her  seven  years'  peace  forms 
a  picture  well  worth  studying.  It  proves  the  identity  between 
individual  justice  and  general  expediency.     The  concession  of, 
Belgian  rights  has  been  the  guarantee  lor  European  safety  i 
and  let  criticism  or  satire  say  what  they  may,  the  authors  ol 
the  "  Protocols'^  may  be  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the 
voluminous  interference. 

We  shall  not  revert  to  the  grounds  wc  have  on  a  former  oc 
casion  gone  over ;  there  is  ample  matter  before  us  of  novel 
and  interest  both,  hitherto  untouched  on  and  not  easily  ex^ 
hausted*    It  is  true,  we  can  no  longer  look  to  the  Netherland 
except  with  a  retrospective  glance,  for  daring  deeds  or  **  m( 
ving  accidents  "  ;  but  among  all  the  political  phenomena 
the  present  eventful  century,  we  hold  none  to  be  more  thi 
roughly  striking  and  instructive  than  the  prompt  traas^ttioii 
from  turbulaiice  to  tranqiullity,  the  perfect  process  from  chaos 
to  creation,  exemplified  by  the  Belgium  of  1830  and  the 
Belgium  of  1838. 

This  country,  as  picturesque  in  its  history  as  in  ita  topo* 
graphical  details,  the  scene  of  so  many  grand  encouuters,  thi 
heretofore  arena  of  gladiatorial  Europe,  has  altogether  cl 
its  factitious  chai*acter,  to  assume,  for  the  first  time,  that  whij 
was  meant  for  it,  by  the  true  nature  of  its  position  in  th 
great  scheme  of  continental  ci\^ilization.     Independent,  neu- 
tral, and  organized,  Belgium  has,  with  inconceivable  rapidity. 
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taken  its  place  among  the  nations ;  and  eveiy  year  brings 
forth  some  development  of  unobtrusive  power,  which  insen- 
sibly tends  to  its  consolidation.  The  revolution  of  1830,  and 
the  events  which  followed  on  it  so  closely,  produced  a  state  of 
things  altogether  forced  and  exceptional.  The  present  situ- 
ation of  affairs  forms  the  natural  state  of  Belgium.  In  de- 
scribing it  now  we  have  a  work  of  comparative  ease.  The 
distortions  of  its  false  position,  so  baffling  to  the  eye  and  hand, 
have  given  place  to  a  steady  postiure  and  composed  demeanour, 
which  make  its  poiiraiture  at  once  a  feasible  and  pleasing 
task. 

There  is  no  argument  like  Time,  the  universal  apologist,  for 
combating  the  false  notions  of  the  world,  either  as  to  indi- 
viduals or  nations.  Many  of  those  in  relation  to  Belgium 
and  the  Belgians,  springing  from  the  heats  of  party,  like 
vapours  generated  by  a  sultry  atmosphere,  have  altogether 
disappeared,  or  risen  into  canopying  clouds,  to  give  more 
forcible  consistence  to  the  scene  below  them,  when  shone  on 
by  the  sun  of  truth.  This  figure  is  no  flourish.  The  calum- 
nies against  Belgium,  so  rife  in  Europe  during  her  great 
struggle  into  freedom,  have  of  late  produced  abounding 
moral  refractions  that  fling  varied  accidents  of  Ught  on  her 
real  aspect.  Thus  the  erroneous  opinions  as  to  her  bigotry 
and  her  republicanism  have  brought  out  into  stronger  relief 
the  toleration  which  marks  her  attachment  to  institutions  of 
a  bounded  monarchy ;  while  the  many  thousand  travellers  who 
traverse  the  country  in  summer  excursions,  and  the  settlers 
who  have  chosen  it  for  a  home,  have  their  attention  attracted 
to  its  state  of  universal  industry,  which  might  have  passed 
imnoticed  but  for  the  wide-spread  fables  of  its  manufacturing 
and  commercial  ruin. 

There  are  still  two  twin-bom  and  flagrant,  but  not  unnatural, 
fallacies  afloat,  relative  to  the  poUtical  situation  of  Belgium. 
She  is  thought  to  be  insecure,  because  not  recognised  as  in- 
dependent by  the  king  of  Holland ;  and  considered  as  in  a 
state  of  war,  because  a  treaty  of  peace  has  not  yet  been  signed 
between  her  king  and  that  obstinate  but  deeply-calculating 
monarch.  A  little  reflection  and  a  short  reference  or  two  to 
history  would  set  these  errors  at  rest. 

Every  one  can  understand  that  an  armistice  for  an  indefinite 
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term  is  tantamount  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  when  tlie  tnt^resU  of 
the  parties  arc  mutually  involved  in  it«  maintenance,  Tbc 
violation  of  the  one  is  as  feasible  as  of  the  other.  And  where 
either  is  guaranteed  by  third  parties,  the  danger  to  the 
otfending  power  is  as  great  from  a  breach  of  the  tempomy 
as  of  the  permanent  engagement.  Holland  learued  this  lenoo 
to  her  cost,  when  her  treacherous  invasion  of  Belgium  in  1S)I 
was  followed  by  universal  opprobrium,  and  the  violent  wremek- 
ing  from  her  grasp  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerji  by  a  Prenrh 
army* 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  twelve  years*  truce,  cuoi  < 
ded  by  Spain  and  Belgium  with  the  United  Prorvlnces  in  t  i 
year  1609,  had  all  the  advantages  of  a  regular  treaty  of  peace 
to  the  country  now  under  consideration,  and  then  under  the 
administration  of  the  archdukes  Albert  and  Isabella*,  which, 
for  wisdom  and  moderation,  has  a  complete  parallel  in  the 
govenmaent  of  Leopold  in  our  own  days.  And,  further,  it 
w  ill  be  recollected,  that  although  the  independence  of  HollitDd 
IVES  not  recognised  by  Spain  till  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (or, 
more  correctly  siJeaking,  till  the  preliminary  treaty  of  Mun- 
ster),  in  the  year  1648,  yet  for  a  period  of  eighty  yean  (u 
Belgium  has  now  done  for  eight)  the  repubUc  had  maintained 
all  the  rights  of  an  independent  nation;  making*  n^!  , 

receiving  embassies,  and  exercising  in  their  strict  integi  e 

privileges  won  by  its  own  %^alour  and  conceded  by  the  £im>« 
pean  powers,  despite  the  dogged  obstinacy  of  the  state  wfaoae 
yoke  it  had  thrown  off. 

Is  Belgian  independence,  then,  in  any  way  deteriorated  bv 
Dutch  denials  of  acknowledgement?  No  more  than  that  oif 
France  was  by  the  presumptuous  absurthty  of  the  king*  of 
England,  in  proclaiming  their  sovereignty  of  the  countiy 
centuries  after  they  had  ceased  to  possess  a  single  inrl 
territory.  Until  put  in  hazard  by  the  recurrence  of  a  ;. 
war,  if  such  a  frightful  calamity  is  again  to  fall  on  the  W( 
the  king  of  the  Belgians  is  as  secure  on  his  throne,  and 
country  he  so  wisely  reigns  over  as  firm  in  its  natii 
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identity,  as  are  any  of  the  sovereigns  or  any  of  the  empires 
of  Europe.  Belgium  has  good  reason  to  rest  contented  with 
the  statu  quo,  which  the  obstinacy  of  her  enemy,  the  inter- 
ference of  the  great  powers,  and  her  own  forbearance,  have 
secured  to  her.  With  many  advantages — the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Scheldt,  the  non-payment  of  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt,  and  others  unnecessary  to  enumerate — there  is 
not  one  evil  attached  to  it.  The  only  apparent  one,  the 
maintenance  of  a  disproportioned  war-establishment  in  a  time 
of  virtual  peace,  is,  if  duly  examined,  by  no  means  such. 
The  money  raised  in  taxes  for  the  pay  of  the  troops  is  all 
expended  in  the  country,  fertilizing  the  sources  from  which  it 
flows ;  additional  stimulus  is  given  to  many  branches  of  in- 
dustry connected  with  the  supply  of  such  a  force,  whether  in 
camps  or  garrisons ;  and,  above  all  things,  the  population  is, 
by  the  short  term  of  service  required  fit)m  each  recruit,  gradu- 
ally trained  to  arms,  and  taught  the  means  of  resistance  to 
foreign  invasion,  without  injury  to  the  character  most  appro- 
priate to 

"  A  bold  peasantry^  their  country's  pride." 

Even  in  a  point  of  view  of  reciprocal  benefit  to  the  rival 
nations,  this  maintenance  of  a  disproportioned  military  force 
is  not  unimportant.  While  the  graziers  of  Holland  furnish 
large  supplies  of  cattle  across  the  (nominally)  hostile  frontier, 
for  the  consumption  of  the  Belgian  army,  the  manufacturers 
of  Liege  have  their  forges  kept  in  increased  activity,  provi- 
ding weapons  for  the  Dutch  levies,  not  one  of  which,  in  all 
probability,  will  ever  be  discharged  against  a  Belgian  con- 
script. For  several  years  past  a  brisk  and  productive  trade 
has  been  carried  on  between  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam,  in  neu- 
tral ships  and  by  roundabout  directions.  The  whole  of  the 
Dutch  colonies  are  chiefly  supplied  with  their  staple  article 
of  clothing  from  the  cotton  miUs  of  Ghent.  The  state  of 
imagined  warfare  between  Belgium  and  Holland  is,  in  fact, 
about  as  real  as  were  the  paper  blockades — those  ridiculous 
and  untangible  fictions  of  imperial  France.  If,  in  short,  for 
the  gratification  of  Dutch  national  pride,  or  King  WiUiam^s 
sordid  selfishness,  it  be  advisable  to  diplomatically  consider 
the  two  countries  as  belligerent  because  they  are  separate, 
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be  it  80,    To  the  rest  of  Europe  it  is  matter  of  indiflerence;] 
to  Belgium,  as  might  be  easily  proved  to  a  more   ample  ex- 
tent than  we  have  thouglit  necessarj^,  it  is  matter  of  positive  | 
advantage. 

So  evident  is  this  peaceable  condition  of  the  country,  that 
every  one  who  has  had  the  least  practical  acquaintance  with 
it  will  admit,  that  in  a  political  sense,  strictly  speakings  ft  I 
possesses  no  immediate  interest  for  general  obser\'ers.  TIterp 
has  been  for  some  considerable  time  past — and,  in  great  good 
will  towards  Belgtiun,  we  exclaim,  long  may  there  be  !— «  to- 1 
tal  cessation  of  the  excitement  which  followed   the  revolu* 
tionary  crisis.     The  last  embers  of  the  fire  seem  to  be  quite 
extinct^    The  whole  surface  of  society  presents  proofs  thai  ( 
those  volcanic  outbursts  are  no  more  to  be  dreaded.  The  lavm 
has  completely  cooled,  and  is  now  covered  by  a  rich  soii  \ 
spontaneous  and  prosperous  fertiUty* 

Leaving  the  figurative  in  style  for  the  positive  iu  fact^ 
may  point  out,  as  the  moat  palpable  evidence  of  this  subdi 
spirit^  that  all  the  men  who  made  themselves  remarkable 
the  early  days  of  the  new  kingdom,  as  political  orators  or  ngi-  ^ 
tators,  are  now  to  be  found  in  situations  of  compamtivc  tran* 
quillity — ^we  might  almost  say  obscurity.   Surlet  de  Chokierij 
the  regent^  has  altogether  retired  into  private  life,   De  Potter  I 
is  a  forgotten  absentee.     Lebeau,  Charles  Rogier,   and   De 
Mulnaercj  have  subsided  into  civil  governors  of  pro\iiioea» 
Tielmans  holds  an  almost  sinecure  judicial  situation.    Van  dc 
Weyer,  Le  Hon,  and  Goblet,  are  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
their  embassies,     Nothomb,  from  the  active  management  of 
foreign  aflfairs,  is  now  immersed  in  the  ministerial  direction  of 
the  public  works,  unheard  and  unseen  on  the  political  ??tacjt». 
And  so  with  the  others  more  or  less  distinguished. 

It  is  now  clear,  that  any  man  wishing  to  maintain  ms  m- 
fluence  in  the  country  must  adapt  himself  to  its  promineot 
necessities,  and  serve,  as  may  be  said,  an  apprenticeship  to 
at  least  the  principles  of  trade.  Great  parhttmentary  or  di- 
plomatic talents  would  be  at  present  utterly  thrown  away  id 
Belgium.  A  Talle^Tand  or  a  Metternich  %vould  be  a  tiscleis 
pha^nomenon  there*  The  remarkable  dearth  of  political  ge- 
nius in  the  nation  seems  negatively  to  point  out  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  national  interests.    Revolutionized  countries  have 
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rarely,  if  ever,  failed  to  bring  forth  the  particular  kind  of  men 
required  to  work  out  their  salvation.  It  seems  a  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence,  which  tempers  the  talents  of  individuals 
to  the  wants  of  the  state. 

The  lulUng  of  the  popular  tempest  which  so  long  swept 
through  the  inferior  classes  of  Belgian  talent,  is  not  less  re- 
markable than  this  change  in  the  leading  men.  The  bold 
defenders  of  the  barricades,  who  gained  their  grades  of  gene- 
ral or  colonel  per  saltum^  such  as  MeUinet,  Neillon,  Vander- 
meere,  Borremans,  and  others,  are  no  longer  heard  of;  but 
are  left  to  the  honours  of  their  titles  and  half-pay,  without 
being  exposed  to  a  display  of  insufficiency  in  commands  for 
which  they  were  not  qualified  by  previous  discipline  or  expe- 
rience. The  boisterous — ^but  perhaps  in  other  days  not  un- 
wholesome—  diatribes  of  Gendebien  and  Dumortier  are 
hushed.  Angry  parUamentary  discussions  no  longer  shock 
the  pubUc  taste,  or  lead  to  personal  encounters  in  the  Bois 
de  la  Cambre.  The  ferocious  hostiUty  of  the  journals  no  more 
forces  the  reader  to  throw  them  aside  in  disgust.  Gross  slan- 
ders on  the  domestic  life  of  the  sovereign  are  not  now  printed. 
Faction  has  died  a  natural  death  in  its  very  stronghold.  M. 
Minne-Barth,  so  long  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Ghent  Oran- 
gists,  has  given  up  his  absurd  hostility  to  government,  and 
has  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  burgomaster  of  his  native 
town,  and  professor  in  its  imivcrsity.  The  frequent  journeys 
of  King  Leopold  to  France  and  England  are  now  universally 
understood  as  being  undertaken,  not  merely  as  pleasure  trips 
or  idle  excursions,  but  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
the  interests  of  the  country,  at  those  courts  where  his  saga- 
city gives  him  a  still  greater  influence  than  do  the  ties  of 
consanguinity  or  marriage.  And  when  it  is  remembered  that 
all  this  happy  combination  has  been  produced  by  the  simple 
action  of  good  government  on  national  good  sense,  that  not  a 
life  has  been  forfeited  for  poUtical  offences,  nor  more  than 
one  solitary  prosecution  attempted  of  a  press  unboundedly 
free,  it  will,  we  think,  be  admitted  that  Belgium  well  merits 
the  eulogy  with  which  we  started,  and  the  attention  which 
we  trust  we  have  bespoken  for  the  details  we  shall  presently 
have  to  offer. 

England  has  been  for  several  years  kept  well  informed  on 
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the  true  state  of  this  most  interesting  country^  by  means  of 
elaborate  works  and  clever  pamphlets^  through  the  pages  of 
our  own  and  other  reviews^  and  the  columns  of  the  most 
widely  circulating  newspapers.  Many  original  and  outnge- 
ous  calumnies  having  been  silenced  in  the  iSrst  inatance,  ¥»- 
pid  slanders  at  second-hand  have  little  chance  of  doing  mis- 
chief now.  Those  puny  missiles,  of  which  we  hove  lateijr 
remarked  the  occasional  appearance,  fly  wide  of  the  brood 
target  of  kingly  worth  and  national  secimty ;  the  clumsy 
marksman  is  the  only  person  injured ;  the  recoil  is  fiff  more 
dangerous  than  the  discharge ;  and  Belgium  is,  at  any  ratcy 
now  armed  in  proof. 

France  might  be  supposed,  from  local  position,  aimilarilj 
of  language,  and  antecedent  connexions,  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted than  any  other  country  with  the  dispositions  and 
dejsires  of  so  close  a  neighbour ;  but  the  reverse  is  decidedly 
the  case.  The  strong  feeling  of  national  disappointment,  on 
finding  that  the  Belgian  people  at  large  never  entertained  a 
wish  to  be  reannexed  to  France*,  has  produced  a  violent  re- 
action to  their  prejudice  in  the  latter  nation,  evinced  by  a 
contemptuous  jealousy  and  insulting  dis}mragement,  whidi 
have  found  vent  in  repeated  newspaper  articles  from  the  pens 
of  smart  but  illiberal  ^vriters.  This  angry  feeling  has  been 
much  augmented  by  two  causes,  more  just  than  that  which 
we  liavc  pointed  out ;  viz.  the  ungrateful  and  absurd  hostility 
so  widely  displayed  in  Belgium  against  the  French  officers 
wlio  entered  her  ser\ice  after  the  rout  of  her  raw  levies  by 
the  .Dutch  army  at  Louvain  ;  and  by  the  grievous  injury  done 
to  the  literary  and  bookselling  interests  of  France,  from  the 
system  of  rapid  rei)riuting  in  Brussels,  at  most  reduced  prices, 
of  all  the  i)0])ular  works  which  issue  from  the  Paris  press ; 
and  that,  in  some  instances,  with  proceedings  of  unfair  deal- 
ing which  it  would  require  a  strong  epithet  indeed  to  quaiiAr 
as  it  descn  OS.  Much,  however,  might  be  said  on  this  sub- 
ject, /;ro  and  con\  and,  in  a  broad  sense,  the  practice  so  com- 
plained of  may  bo  justified  as  a  common  rij^ht ;  or,  at  all 
events,  considered  as  a  means  of  partial  retaliation,  for  the 


*  For  the  vxcellont  reasons  which  influenced  Belgium  in  this  di&incUnatioB,  s^: 
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narrow  ipirit  of  monopoly  which  withholda  French  co-opera* 
tion  in  the  establishment  of  those  liberal  commercial  relations 
called  for  by  enlightened  principles  of  trade,  and  towards 
which  but  small  progress  has  been  made  by  FVance,  in  those 
trifling  modifications  of  her  tariff  which  we  so  lately  pointed 
out.  It  may  be,  altogether,  taken  as  a  fact,  that  even  the  er- 
rors and  ignorance  as  to  Belgian  affairs  so  bng  prevalent, 
and  only  now  beginning  to  be  dissipated,  in  this  country,  are 
as  nothing  compared  to  those  wilfully  propagated  and  re- 
ceived in  France  to  this  very  day. 

But  it  was  among  the  extensive  populations  of  the  different 
countries  of  Germany — ^in  Austria,  F^ssia,  and  the  whole  of 
the  states  of  the  Confederation---above  all  the  other  parts  of 
Europe,  that,  long  afler  the  events  of  the  Belgian  revolution 
had  settled  down  into  matters  of  historical  record,  they  were 
misconceived  and  misunderstood,  to  a  degree  almost  beyond 
belief.  Among  the  manifold  causes  for  this  ignorance  was, 
first,  the  general  want  of  sympathy  with  Belgium  on  the  part 
of  the  German  people ;  next,  the  unwearied  eff(;>rts  of  the 
various  courts,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  shackled  and 
servile  press,  to  give  the  most  unfavourable  and  often  the 
most  unfair  character  to  Belgian  concerns.  The  main  ob- 
ject of  those  falsifiers  of  what  was  good,  and  exaggerators  of 
what  was  objectionable,  in  the  revolutionized  countries,  was 
to  represent  France  and  Belgium  as  completely  identified 
with  each  other  in  hostility  to  all  that  was  sacred  or  legiti- 
mate in  government  and  legislation.  Anarchists,  pillagers, 
cut-throats,  were  the  common  epithets  of  their  vocabulary, 
applied  to  a  people  who,  except  in  one  or  two  wild  instances, 
showed  a  wonderful  forbearance  in  dealing  with  their  political 
foes.  The  light  was,  in  fact,  completely  shut  out  firom  Ger- 
many for  three  or  four  years ;  and  it  was  at  length  by  trans- 
lations, in  one  or  two  of  the  less  illiberal  journals,  of  the  poli- 
tical correspondence  from  Belgium,  published  in  the  English 
newspapers,  at  that  epoch  the  most  powerful  medium  for  the 
dissemination  of  liberal  truths,  that  the  millions  of  the  Ger- 
man states  received  a  just  notion  of  Belgian  tranquillity,  stea- 
diness, and  prosperity.  But  the  progress  of  this  spread  of 
information  was  of  course  slow,  and  much  thwarted  by  coun- 
teracting statements  firom  Dutch  sources.  Desultory  attempts 
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have  been  made^  from  time  to  time,  by  means  of  pnmgraphft  I 

and  pamphlets,  to  aid  in  disabusing  the  people  of  Germany^ 
who  have  not  been  insensible  to  the  mdcly  disseminated  ac- 
counts of  Belgian  advancement  in  all  the  means  of  social  im- 
provement. To  follow  up  the  favourable  impression  thu» 
made  on  his  countrymen,  has  been  the  motive  which  urged 
Professor  iVrendt  to  the  publication  of  his  brief  but  very 
luable  work  ;  and  it  is  well  calculated,  from  its  disi  *  iMe^l 
and  generally  sober  tone,  to  accomplish  that  object  xm-j 

siderable  eifcct.    The  author^  after  some  prefatory  obserni-j 
tions  in  explanation  of  his  motives^  and  a  disclmn^er  of  any 
political  considerations,  thus  proceeds  to  develope  the  caus^ 
of  German  indifference  to  the  Belgian  revolution  in  its  early 
stages ;  and  we  give  this  passage  (in  translation)  b^  fbc 

feelings  it  explains  so  clearly  werfe  shared  by  a  larg     ^       ^  in  | 
England  some  years  back, 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  state  of  etciteraent  into  which  the  affairs  of 
Germany  itself  were  thrown,  after  the  Revolation  of  July,  and  tbc  xoort  < 
important  questions  debated  iq  England  and  France,  engrossed  iiliii08l| 
entirely  the  public  attention  j  added  to  which,  the  late  events  ia  Sfiaitt' 
became  a  queatjon  of  powerful  interest.     These  causes^  to  which  migll 
be  added  others  of  no  less  importance,  naturally  threw  Belgian  affiurs  < 
into  the  back-ground.     But  not  only  did  the  neighbour  eotmtry  rc^main  I 
unknown — tt  was  calumniated,  and  the  most  false  view»  of  its  alfaii?  | 
were  propagated,  often  from  ignorance,  but  more  than  once  by^  d4'sigo.     It 
appeared  to  be  the  object  to  exhibit  all  that  occurred  in  Belgium  in  tiuch 
colours,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  German  publicj  and  particularly  tdlj 
those  who  supported  moderate  reform  without  violent  changes,  necesfiBriljJ 
wvithdrew  their  interest  from  a  country,  where,  according  to  a  larg^  P^*^I 
tion  of  the  press,  disorder  w^aa  the  order  of  the  day,  and  where  the  sub*  I 
version  of  existing  forms  threatened  nothing  but  anarchy  and  a  iliaaolutiuii  1 
of  all  the  bonds  of  society.    Tlie  Belgian  people  are  in  a  state  of  fevt^r,  I 
was  the  general  cry  at  that  period,  and  all  intercourse  with  thum  mubl  b«| 
avoided  as  with  a  diseased  person*    The  uncertain  wavering  betweeti  i 
tremes,  the  state  of  excitement,  ready  to  overflow  into  excesses  of  cvfiy 
kind,  all  the  melancholy  events  by  which  property  and  sts&bility  weft 
more  endangered  by  the  citi/.en  than  by  the  enemy  in  open  wur,  tcjidc«l 
to  uphold  and  to  propagate  those  views  aa  the  only  correct  onca^     Ttm , 
cflforts  of  a  few  moderate  men,  who  had  preserved  their  clear  JQdg^ 
through  the  storm,  against  the  excited  and  dazzled  multitude^  were  fitcr-1 
looked  or  misconstrued  ;  and  so  it  happened,  that  for  the  li¥q  fknx   yc 
after  the  revolution,  Belgian  affnirs  offered  in  Germany  a  aurfiice 
Iroubletl  for  I  he  present  as  it  apjieared  dangerous  for  the  fuluri}* 

"To  all  this  must  be  addo4  that  at  that  period  there  wsb  plenty 
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efFervescing  matter  among  ourselves,  which  threatened  an  overflow.  It 
was  necessary  to  avoid  every  thing  conducive  to  a  closer  connexion  with 
a  country  so  near  to  us,  which  could  so  easily  have  spread  the  conflagra- 
tion, and  blown  into  a  bright  flame  the  sparks  which  glowed  under  the 
ashes.  How  could  our  sympathy  be  aroused  for  a  cause  which  the  law 
of  self-preservation  taught  us  not  only  to  fly,  but  to  repel,  and  that  more 
particularly  as  the  approaches  of  a  storm  were  visible  in  our  own  horizon  ? 
"  Besides  all  this,  reasons  of  a  different  nature  may  be  adduced,  which 
are  honourable  in  their  way,  and  which  deserve  to  be  acknowledged, 
though  we  do  not  share  the  feelings  which  gave  rise  to  them.  By  the 
result  of  the  revolution,  a  royal  family  which  enjoys  great  esteem  in  Ger* 
many  was  wounded  in  its  worldly  interests  in  a  manner  which  was  the 
more  disapproved  of,  as  the  progress  of  affairs  and  the  causes  which 
brought  on  these  rapid  catastrophes  had  not  been  thoroughly  sifted  and 
examined.  The  accounts  which  the  leading  German  papers  themselves 
gave,  were  not  always  correct,  or,  in  the  spirit  of  the  just  saying,  audiatur 
et  altera  para ;  so  that  many  amongst  ourselves,  even  the  most  impartial, 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  reject  at  once  the  cause  of  a  people  who  could 
throw  over  in  such  a  manner  such  a  sovereign.  In  general  we  must  admit 
that  all  those  who  did  not  entirely  enter  into  the  views  of  the  innovators, 
found  themselves  in  the  necessity  of  repressing  any  movement,  or  any  op- 
position to  the  legally  constituted  authorities,  in  order  to  save  themselves 
from  the  contagion.  Whoever  wished  to  be  considered  consistent,  (and 
who  would  knowingly  draw  upon  himself  the  reproach  of  the  contrary  ?) 
must  needs  reject,  on  principle,  the  Belgian  revolution,  without  for  an  in- 
stant allowing  himself  to  sift  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  its  authors 
or  other  defenders.  The  law  of  self-preservation  forbade  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  principle ;  nor  could  any  reasons,  however  well  founded  they 
might  be,  bring  about  an  exception  in  its  favour.  When  considered  from 
this  point  of  view,  we  find  that  the  indiff^erence  manifested  by  Germany 
towards  Belgium,  and  the  expressions  of  contempt  which  our  countrymen 
have  frequently  made  use  of  on  the  subject  of  the  young  state  and  its  en- 
deavours, if  they  cannot  be  excused,  were  still  brought  about  naturally  and 
by  the  force  of  circumstances.  It  is  however  manifest,  at  the  same  time, 
that  this  view  of  the  Belgian  question  was  only  admissible  whilst  author- 
ized by  the  state  of  the  country,  and  its  position  relatively  to  Germany ; 
and  that  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  which  had  occasioned  this  miscon- 
struction had  changed,  and  that  the  fears  which  appeared  to  have  been 
justly  entertained  in  the  first  instance  were  not  justified  by  the  results, 
but  on  the  contrary,  that  instability  and  ferment  had  made  way  for  a 
hopeful,  steady,  and  in  every  way  satisfactory  state  of  things,  it  was  but 
just  and  necessary  that  a  totally  different  view  of  the  case  should  succeed 
the  former.  That  Belgium  has  now  attained  this  promising  state  any  one 
may  easily  convince  himself,  by  observing  impartially,  and  with  a  little 
attention,  the  course  of  events  and  the  position  which  affairs  have  assumed 
within  the  last  three  years.  The  very  reverse  of  all  that  was  then  feared 
has  taken  place." 

After  some  forcible  and  just  remarks  on  the  spirit  of  mo- 
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deration  and  strict  observance  of  their  engagements  diBplaycd 
by  the  army  and  the  rest  of  the  nation  at  the  period  of  the 
taking  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  in  18S2,  Professor  Arendt 
goes  on  to  detail  the  progress  towards  internal  oi^ganization 
evinced  in  every  important  measure  of  the  legislature^  and 
which  have  been  so  many  guarantees  afforded  to  Burope  at 
large^  for  Belgian  good  conduct  and  consequent  stability. 

"  The  same  organizing  activity  which  had  in  so  short  a  time  so  com- 
pletely remudelled  the  spirit  of  the  army,  was  manifested  in  the  Mme 
manner  in  all  the  walks  of  public  life,  when,  after  the  surrender  of  the 
citadel  of  Antwerp  and  the  events  which  followed  it,  a  sort  of  truce 
was  established  between  Belgium  and  Holland.  The  couatry  took 
advantage  of  this  temporary  state  of  quietness,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
strengthen  the  institutions  which  it  had  formed,  by  introducing  into  the 
diflfcrcnt  branches  of  public  life  the  principles  which  had  manifested  them- 
selves during  the  revolution,  with  certain  necessary  modifications;  and  on 
the  other,  by  cultivating,  in  the  various  branches  of  commerce  and  mana- 
factures,  the  rich  seeds  of  material  development  which  it  contains.  All 
that  has  taken  place  in  these  different  branches  for  the  last  four  years  in 
Belgium,  and  the  course  which  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  have 
taken  since  that  time,  refutes  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  fears  of  those 
who  saw  in  Belgium  a  crater  of  revolutionary  workings,  ever  ready  to 
overflow,  in  a  manner  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  neighbouring  nations ; 
and  the  false  opinion  of  others,  who  pretend  that  the  revolution  was  not 
so  much  the  result  of  defects  in  the  state  of  the  former  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  as  the  work  of  violent  factions  ;  which,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  great  rcvolutionar)^  propaganda,  set  the  mosses  in  motion,  and,  by 
letting  loose  the  wildest  wishes  of  the  people,  had  obtained  a  momentary 
victory  over  the  existing  state  of  things,  which  was  much  regretted  by  re- 
putable men  of  all  classes. 

"  Instead  of  advancing  on  the  path  of  the  revolution,  which  the  general 

state  of  affairs  in  1830  seemed  to  point  out  as  the  most  profitable  course, 

instead  of  following  up  to  their  utmost  consequences  the  principles  which 
had  given  rise  to  the  whole  movement,  and  which,  in  the  state  of  excite- 
ment of  the  masses,  seemed  the  most  natural,  as  France  did  in  the  years 
1792-1703,  rushing  along  the  path  of  the  revolution  to  its  extreme  point, 
— Belgium,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  moment  that  the  re-organization  of 
the  country  began,  placed  itself  within  political  limits,  which  all  the  tempt- 
ations and  seducing  opportunities  offered  by  later  events,  could  never  in- 
duce it  to  transgress,  and  which  acted  as  a  partition-wall  between  it  and 
all  revolutionary-  excesses.  To  acknowledge  this  is  an  act  of  justice  which 
Europe  owes  to  Belgium.  And  let  it  not  be  said,  that  such  moderation,  and 
such  a  tendency  of  purpose,  only  first  showed  itself  after  the  consolidation 
of  .affairs,  when  sensible  men  had  perceived  that  it  was  only  by  pursuing 
this  course  that  the  revolution  could  be  arrested,  and  its  best  results  se- 
cured. No,  this  tendency,  although  less  openly  expressed  in  the  begin- 
ningf  was,  notwithstanding,  the  characteristic  basis  of  all  the  political 
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movemeDts ;  and,  in  reference  to  this,  we  must  draw  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  a  document,  which  originating  under  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  revolution  in  its  earliest  stages,  is  the  very  best  testimony  of  the  true 
direction  of  public  feeling  in  the  country.  It  is  the  last  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  runs  literally  thus :  '  Supplementary  determination.  The 
National  Congress  declares  that  it  is  necessary  that  attention  should  be 
bestowed  by  special  laws,  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  on  the  following 
objects  :  the  press ;  the  regulation  of  trial  by  jury ;  the  finances ;  the  pro- 
vincial and  commercial  affairs ;  the  responsibility  of  ministers  and  other 
government  oflScers ;  the  settlement  of  jurisdiction ;  the  revision  of  the  pen- 
sion list ;  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  abuse  of 
the  plurality  of  employments ;  the  revision  of  the  bankrupt  laws,  and  the 
time  allowed  for  payments ;  the  army  regulations ;  the  right  of  promo- 
tion and  of  retiring  from  the  service,  and  the  revision  of  the  military  penal 
code.'  Can  we  require  a  better  proof  than  thb  of  the  efforts  made  towards 
the  organization  and  consolidation  of  affairs  ?  The  objects  which  are  to  be 
regulated  by  laws  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  are  exactly  those  which 
form  the  basis  of  public  order,  and  upon  which  depend  the  principal  ele- 
ments of  public  life  in  constitutional  states. 

"  The  history  of  Belgium  since  that  epoch  is  a  proof  to  all  unprejudiced 
persons  that  she  has  faithfully  kept  the  promise  which  she  seemed  in  that 
manner  to  make  before  the  eyes  of  Europe.  One  and  the  same  spirit  of 
moderation  and  of  endeavours  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  country  in  a 
manner  conformable  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  pervades  all  the  laws 
which  have  followed  the  establishment  of  the  constitution.  They  relate 
to  the  principal  branches  of  political  economy,  to  which  they  have  given 
the  form  best  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  nation,  and  to  the  necessities 
of  its  political  situation.  The  trial  by  jury  and  the  freedom  of  the  press 
were  established  on  a  new  footing  in  the  year  1831  ;  the  system  of  juris- 
diction was  organized  in  1832 ;  that  of  the  higher  branches  of  education 
and  of  the  universities  was  established  by  very  comprehensive  laws  and 
regulations  in  1834.  A  revision  of  the  code  had  already  previously 
taken  place,  after  which  important  alterations  were  made  in  the  penal 
code ;  at  a  later  period  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Belgian  institu- 
tions, the  provincial  and  commercial  constitution,  which  is  essential  to 
the  peculiar  political  character  of  the  nation,  underwent  a  complete  re-or- 
ganization, siter  mature  consideration ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  same 
took  place  with  respect  to  the  army.  We  may  consider  the  circle  of  the 
great  organic  laws,  from  which  the  new  order  of  things  derives  its  truest 
sanction,  to  be  completed  with  few  exceptions ;  and  we  may  with  justice 
expect,  from  the  activity  and  zeal  which  animates  the  legislature,  that  any 
chance  breaches  will  be  filled  up  in  the  next  session." 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  pamphlet  is  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  the  working  of  the  constitution^  and  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  objections  made  to  it^  as  well  as  to  giving  evidence 
to  the  moderation  and  wisdom  displayed  by  the  king  and  the 
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government  relative  to  the  press^  and  the  few  secret  societies 
which  faction  had  from  time  to  time  attempted  to  establish  in 
Belgium.  In  all  this  there  is  much  candour  and  good  sense^ 
tod  so  much  well-deserved  praise^  that  it  really  requires  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  not  to  mistake  it  for  flatteiy. 
But  while  we  can  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
author's  statements  in  all  that  concerns  modem  Belgium,  we 
cannot  accord  our  entire  concurrence  with  his  opinions  rela- 
tive to  that  positive  nationality  for  which  he  gives  the  countij 
credit^  from  times  far  more  remote  than  those  which  we  have 
ourselves,  in  oiu*  former  article,  designated  as  the  period  of 
its  development.  This  is,  however,  but  a  speculative,  and  at 
present  a  very  unimportant,  question,  except  to  the  national 
vanity,  which  may  be  innocently  gratified  by  a  solution  in  a 
spirit  contrary  to  our  opinion.  It  is  enough,  for  all  the  real 
interests  and  honour  of  the  country,  to  establish,  that  in  form- 
ing the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  the  scattered  elements  of  that 
nationality,  which  were  as  nothing  until  consolidated,  have 
been  condensed  into  an  active  principle,  that  gives  vitality 
and  vigour  to  the  masses,  which  without  such  a  process  would 
have  indeed  continued  to  be  a  people,  but  could  never  have 
been  constituted  a  state. 

We  are  still  less  disposed  to  agree  with  the  eloquent,  but  we 
think  unmerited,  eulogy  on  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Belgian 
Chambers  since  the  formation  of  the  kingdom.  Our  praises 
have  been  already  awarded  to  the  general  results  of  the  legis- 
lation, but  qualified  by  disapproval  of  many  of  its  details. 
And  wc  still  think  that  the  exertions  of  the  country,  in  the 
career  of  a  vast  i)rosperity,  are  due  to  the  forethought  and 
perseverance  of  the  king  and  a  steady  band  of  practical  pa- 
triots, despite  the  narrow-minded  efforts  of  fluctuating,  and 
consequently  feeble,  majorities  among  the  representatives  of 
the  people. 

A  great  blemish  in  Professor  Arendt's  work  is  a  disposition, 
here  and  there  evinced,  to  "  wander  from  the  record,''  for 
the  purpose  of  having  a  fling  at  the  j)rostrate  liberties  of 
France,  joined  with  an  uncalled-for,  if  not  ciuite  a  fulsome, 
tone  of  panegyric  on  him  who  has  put  them  down.  Paral- 
lels between  Belgium  and  that  country  in  their  revolutionary 
career  are  utterly  untenable.    The  disproportion  of  their  po- 
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litical  as  well  as  their  territorial  limits  put  them  out  of  all 
scale  of  mutual  measurement ;  nor  is  any  advantage  to  be 
gained  for  Louis  Philipe  by  dragging  him  into  the  contact  of 
a  comparison  with  Leopold.  Even  granting  a  merit  to  Bel- 
gium, for  having  made  no  effort  to  propagate  in  other  coun- 
tries the  spirit  of  freedom  which  gained  her  independence, — 
and  it  is  questionable  whether  it  was  a  merit, — we  can  see 
neither  the  use  nor  the  propriety  of  an  out-of-date  condemna- 
tion of  the  struggles  of  French  republicanism  and  the  propa- 
ganda it  gave  birth  to.  That  mighty  impulse,  though  mis- 
directed and  abused,  was  the  germ  of  life  to  continental  free- 
dom. That  great  cause,  embodied  iu  thousands  of  brave  men, 
died,  arms  in  hand,  in  the  streets  of  Paris  and  Lyons.  If  the 
lord  of  the  forest  be  no  more,  let  us  at  least  abstain  from  ig- 
ijoble  efforts  to  dishonour  his  remains.  The  cause  of  mo- 
narchy has  triumphed  in  France.  But  a  victory  may  be 
great  without  being  glorious.  It  is  by  its  results  that  con- 
quest should  be  judged.  And  liberty,  when  fallen  and 
crushed,  may  send  out  a  purer  fragrance  than  that  which  it 
gave  forth  when  it  stood  in  erect  exaggeration.  Then  let 
French  republicanism  sleep  in  its  bloody  tomb;  and  let 
Louis  Philipe  rest  on  his  bed  of  roses,  till  he  is  roused  by 
the  trump  of  history  to  receive  his  meed  of  praise  or  blamew 
He  has  fought  a  hard  fight,  and  fought  it  well ;  but  it  would 
be  to  belie  his  character  of  early  liberaUty  and  justice,  did  he 
not  now  lament  the  fierce  necessity — ^granting  him  to  feel  it  as 
such — of  his  recent  conflict  with  the  principles  which  first 
raised  him  into  fame. 

The  second  part  of  Professor  Arendt^s  work  being  entirely 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Belgian  nationality  as  connect- 
ed with  Germany,  and  consequently  of  minor  importance  to 
English  readers,  we  pass  it  over,  to  come  at  the  third,  and 
most  interesting  portion,  that  which  embraces  the  subject  of 
the  Belgian  rail-roads,  a  subject  not  only  national  but  Euro- 
pean in  its  nature  and  consequences.  Of  all  the  circum- 
stances which,  since  the  year  1830,  have  given  Belgium  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  great  confederacy  of  continental  ci- 
vilization, none  has  been  equal  in  extent  or  importance  to  the 
establishment  of  her  rail-road  system.  The  promptness  with 
which  she  adopted;  and  the  liberality  with  which  she  enlarged 
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on^  this  splendid  improvement  in  the  modes  of  inland  oommu- 
nication^  are  her  proudest  titles  to  distinction  at  the  present 
day ;  although  much^  as  we  shall  by  and  by  show^  is  to  be 
said^  in  vindication  of  her  claims  in  the  scale  of  general  uti- 
lity^ on  the  already  established  grounds  of  commercial  and 
manufacturing  eminence^  as  well  as  on  the  score  of  her  re- 
vived celebrity  in  the  more  elegant  of  the  arts. 

We  shall  extract  from  the  work  before  us  some  of  the  most 
striking  details  on  this  subject  of  rail-road  development ;  and 
then  offer  a  few  statements  and  observations  on  the  various 
prominent  topics  of  Belgian  ^^  progress/*  derived  from  oppor- 
tunities of  personal  observation  and  sources  of  undoubted  au* 
thenticity ;  and  we  may  premise  that  the  following  extracts 
from  Professor  Arendt^s  book  are,  in  the  main^  taken  from 
official  reports  and  documents,  collected  by  the  minister  of 
public  works,  into  the  form  of  a  general  report  on  the  rail- 
roads of  the  kingdom,  which  was  by  him  presented  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1837*. 
"  After  a  most  spirited  and  remarkable  debate,  towards  the  end  of  Aprils 

1834,  the  project  of  a  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  raiUroad  was  passed 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  contained  virtually  the  following 
points  :  A  system  of  rail-road  is  to  be  established  in  the  kingdom,  which, 
having  Mechlin  for  its  centre,  will  lead  towards  the  east,  by  Louvain,  Liege 
and  Vervicrs,  to  the  Prussian  frontier ;  towards  the  north  to  Antwerp ; 
towards  the  west,  by  Termonde,  Ghent,  and  Bruges,  to  Ostendc ;  and 
towards  the  south,  over  Brussels  and  through  Ilainhault,  to  the  French 
frontier.  The  costs  of  the  execution  will  be  defrayed  by  the  state  trea- 
sury, and  the  execution  itself  will  devolve  upon  the  government.  In  order 
to  meet  the  former,  a  loan  will  be  set  on  foot ;  in  the  first  instance,  how- 
ever, till  the  loan  can  be  negotiated,  a  credit  for  ten  millions  of  francs  will 
be  allowed  to  the  government,  which  will  be  covered  to  its  entire  or  par- 
tial amount  by  the  issue  of  exchequer-bills.  The  tariff  for  the  use  of 
the  rail-roads  will  be  fixed  yearly  by  a  law,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  un- 
dcrtaking  will  serve  to  the  cancelling  of  the  loan,  as  well  as  to  the  defray- 
ing of  general  expenses.     Every  year,  beginning  from  the  first  of  Jul'v. 

1835,  until  the  complete  termination  of  the  works,  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  all  the  operations  authorized  by  the  present  law  is  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Chambers. 


*  Chcniin  dc  For  dc  I'Etat,  di:j)enscs  dV'tiiblisseinent,  d'cntretieri,  ot  d*cxploita- 
tion  du  premier  Mai,  1831,  jour  dii  coiniiiencement  des  travaux,  jusqu'au  mois  dc 
Janvier,  1837.  lUpport  presciitc  aiix  Chambrcs  Urgislativcs  i»ar  M.  Ic  Minuitrc 
des  Travaux  Publics,  le  1"  Mars,  1837,  suInI  du  tableau  des  dcmaiides  cu  conccs- 
■ioni  au  1*'  Janvier,  1837.    Imprim^  par  ordre  des  Chambres. 
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"  This  law  containt  the  basis  of  the  system  of  the  Belgian  rail-roads."— 
p.  136. 

"  In  order  to  give  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  state  of 
the  entire  undertaking,  and  of  the  mode  of  execution,  we  can  do  nothing 
better  than  give,  in  abridgement,  the  report  of  the  two  head  engineers 
to  the  minister,  upon  the  state  of  the  works.  All  those  who  are  engaged 
in  similar  undertakings  in  Germany  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  find  in  it  a 
mass  of  highly  interesting  and  useful  information. 

"  The  works  began  immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  law  of  the 
1st  of  May,  1834.  A  year  later,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1835,  the  section  from 
Mechlin  to  Brusseb,  an  extent  of  20,350  metres,*  was  opened  to  the  public, 
(which,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1836,  was  extended  to  Antwerp,  a  distance  of 
23,680  metret,)  and  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1837i  the  section  from  Mechlin 
to  Termonde  (on  the  Ghent  and  Ostend  line)  was  completed  to  an  extent 
of  26,750  metres.  Therefore,  in  the  space  of  two  years  and  eight  months, 
a  distance  of  70,780  metrest  namely,  upwards  of  fifteen  leagues,  had  been 
completed :  six  sections,  of  which  many  will  be  opened  before  the  end  of 
the  year  1837*  form  part  of  the  works,  viz.  that  from  Louvain  to  Tirle- 
mont,  a  length  of  18,900  metres ;  that  from  Tirlemont  to  Waremme,  of 
23,260  metres ;  that  from  Mechlin  to  Louvain,  a  distance  of  25,700  me- 
tres', that  from  Termonde  to  Ghent,  of  28,340  metres;  that  from 
Waremme  to  Ans,  and  that  from  Ghent  to  Bruges,  comprising,  the  one  a 
space  of  19,670  metres,  the  other  40,460  metres." 

"  The  expenditure  for  the  execution  of  the  aforenamed  works  amounted, 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  month  of  February,  to  about  fourteen  millions  of 
francs ;  of  which  one  iQillion  and  a  half  was  expended  during  the  first 
year ;  during  the  second,  6,800,000,  and  during  the  last  eight  months, 
seven  millions.  It  is  evident,  from  this  gradual  increase  of  the  expendi- 
ture, that  the  undertaking  has  been  directed  with  as  much  prudence  as 
zeal.  Not  until  experience  had  proved  the  expediency  of  the  system  fol- 
lowed by  the  directors  was  it  applied  to  its  full  extent.  Let  it  also  be 
considered,  that  the  sums  hitherto  laid  out  by  the  treasury  have  already 
produced  upwards  of  a  million  of  francs,  and  Uiat  the  remainder  is  repre- 
sented by  the  acquisition  of  objects  of  essential  value."<^p.  146. 

"  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  have  a  few  more  details 
respecting  the  cost  of  the  works  hitherto  completed.  Our  accounts  are 
chiefly  borrowed  from  the  report  already  adverted  to,  which  was  issued 
by  the  minister  of  public  works.  The  section  from  Mechlin  to  Brussels, 
extending  over  20,350  metres,  occasioned  the  following  expense :  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  soil  for  the  rail-road  itself,  190,240/*.  I6c. ;  the  tracts  of 
ground  necessary  for  the  building  of  offices  on  both  stations,  at  Mechlin 
and  at  Brussels,  276,500/.      Besides  which,  the  sum  of  14,540^  84c. 


*  1600  metres  «  an  English  mile. 
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was  requisite  as  an  indemnification  for  losses  of  haryest,  of  sowing;  of 
manuring,  and  things  of  that  nature.  The  drawing  out  of  plans^  sormi 
and  designs,  the  valuation  of  land,  and  the  costs  of  purchase^  amount  to 
10,228/.  80c.  The  total  expense  of  the  earth-worka  and  mamiry 
amounts  to  385,0G5/.  67c.  The  delivery  of  wood  for  the  railway  itsctf 
cost  92,468/.  68c.,  and  that  of  cast  and  forged  iron  for  the  grooves  ud 
other  appurtenances,  420,110/.  88c.  To  this  must  be  added  the  coetocf 
all  extra  works,  such  as  houses  for  the  attendants  on  the  road,  barrieiik 
rails,  &c.,  which  amount  to  13,988/.  58c. 

"  The  acquisition  of  the  soil  for  the  section  from  Mechlin  to  Antwei]s 
all  indemnifications  and  extra  charges  included*  cost  478,467/.  le.  The 
earth-works  and  masonry,  including  also  the  building  of  the  great  bridge 
over  the  Nethc  at  Diiffel,  amount  to  923,785/.  730.  The  delivery  rf 
wood,  to  166,883/  76c.,  of  which,  however,  only  105,825/.  was  applied 
to  the  road  itself,  whilst  the  surplus  partly  remained  in  the  dep6t,  ud 
was  in  part  provisionally  employed  for  making  pallisades  on  the  road  it- 
self. The  cost  of  the  grooves  and  other  appurtenances  amounts  to 
523,720/.  19c. 

"  The  expenses  for  the  section  from  Mechlin  to  Termonde,  a  distance  cf 
26,750  metres,  arc  as  follows  :  the  price  of  the  soil,  343,080/*. ;  the  totil 
amount  of  the  works,  including  the  various  deliveries,  1,231,355/. ;  for 
the  direction  and  inspection  of  the  works,  as  well  as  for  the  drawini;  of 
plans,  44,000/  ;  making  a  total  of  1,618,435/. 

"  Let  us  now  throw  a  glance  at  the  receipts  which  these  three  sections 
have  produced  to  the  state,  and  at  the  number  of  travellers  who  haTe 
visited  them.  We  must  here  make  a  distinction  between  various  periods: 
during  the  first  period,  from  May  1835  to  May  1836,  when  only  the  sec- 
tion from  Mechlin  to  Brussels  was  open,  the  receipts  were  359,3^/.  15c.; 
and  the  number  of  travellers  563,210.  During  the  second  period,  fron- 
May  to  the  end  of  December  1836,  namely  eight  months,  the  two  sec- 
tions from  Mechlin  to  Brussels  and  to  Antwerp  produced  the  sum  of 
734,730/.  20c. ;  the  number  of  travellers  rose  to  729,545.  From  calcu- 
lations, the  result  of  cxjjorienco,  and  of  an  accurate  consideration  of  con- 
curring causes,  we  may  estimate  the  number  of  travellers  for  each  scctioo, 
upon  an  average,  at  500,000  yearly.  From  this  estimate,  and  from  the 
calculation  of  costs  for  the  keeping  up  of  the  works,  and  all  other  expenses 
the  following  budget  of  these  three  sections  was  drawn  out  for  the  vear 
1837.  The  placing  at  interest  of  the  capital  of  6,480,000/.,  at  4  per  cent. 
and  1  per  cent,  amorfissejiiont,  produces  324,00()/'.  The  maintenance  and 
superintendence  of  the  rail-road  requires  200,000/  Expenses  of  transport, 
425,000/.  The  costs  of  receipt  and  of  administration,  120,0(xy.  The 
biulgi't  of  expense:?,  therefore,  for  the  three  sections  amounts  yearly  to 
1,009,000/  Now,  the  first  ten  weeks  of  the  year  1S37,  which  in  fact  are 
the  most  unprofital)le  of  the  whole  year,  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  which  confines  all  communications  to  tliose  of  the  strictest 
necessity,  produced  a  receipt  of  nearly  160,000/.,  and  everything  concurs 
to  ensure  the  prospect  that  the  receipt  for  the  whole  year  will  rise  to  a 
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million  and  a  half  at  least,  whereby  each  of  these  sections  would  yield  a 
clear  profit  of  100,000  francs."— p.  159. 

We  here  take  leave  of  Professor  Arendt^s  useful  publica- 
tion, translations  of  which  into  the  French  and  English  lan- 
guages would  be,  we  think,  of  no  small  service  to  the  interests 
of  Belgium ;  and  we  shall  follow  up  his  labours  by  a  few  brief 
and  striking  extracts  from  a  later  report  of  M.  Nothomb, 
the  minister  of  public  works,  which  was  presented  to  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives,  the  26th  of  October  last : 

"  The  service  of  the  rail-ro&d  fiow  offers  three  distinct  periods,  founded 
on  the  successive  epochs  from  the  opening  of  the  several  sections  to  the 
commencement  of  September. 

*'  First  Period.  Twelve  months.  From  May  1835,  to  the  end  of  April 
1836,  one  section,  that  between  Mechlin  and  Brussels. 

"  Second  Period.  Eight  months.  May  to  December  1 836,  two  sec- 
tions, Meclvlin,  Brussels,  and  Antwerp. 

"  Third  Period.  Eight  months.  January  to  the  end  of  August  1837, 
three  sections,  Mechlin  and  Brussels,  Brussels  and  Antwerp^  Brussels  and 
Terraonde. 

''  The  month  of  September,  during  which  three  new  sections  have  been 
successively  opened,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  time  of  transition  towards  a 
fourth  period,  during  which  six  sections  are  in  operation. 

"  The  results  of  the  first  two  periods  are  already  made  known  in  the  re- 
port presented  on  the  1st  March,  1837- 

"  During  the  second  period,  the  receipts  of  the  first  have  been  about 
doubled.  In  the  calculations  of  the  budget  of  1837,  it  was  reckoned  that 
the  receipts  for  the  third  period  would  be  in  the  same  proportion,  that  is 
to  say,  triple  those  of  the  first  period.  Those  expectations  have  been 
realized,  in  spite  of  the  bad  weather  of  the  winter  and  spring  months  this 
year,  and  the  following  table  will  show  that  they  have  been  in  fact 
exceeded : 


Receipts  of  the  first  eight 

months  on  one  section, 

Brussels  and  Mechlin. 

241,451/.  70  c. 


Triple. 


Actual  receipts  of  three 
sections  for  eight 
months. 
742,888/.  24  c. 


724,355/.   10  c. 

*'  Thus  the  actual  receipts  have  surpassed,  by  18,532/.  He,  the  pro- 
bable receipts  on  which  the  calculation  was  based*." 

"  From  the  1st  January,  1838,  it  is  expected  that  eight  sections  will  be 
in  full  operation  for  travellers,  and  three  sections  for  goods.  ITie  section 
from  Ghent  to  Bruges  is  expected  to  open  on  the  1st  May  at  latest;  that 
from  Bruges  to  Ostend  on  the  1st  June ;  and  that  from  Ans  to  Liege  in 

*  The  receipts  for  963,000  travellers,  from  the  Ist  January  to  September  30, 
1837,  amounted  to  926,733  francs;  and  the  month  of  October  produced  209,932 
francs. 
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the  moatH  of  Scptcmljcr,    The  government  alio  itckoni  on  thf  pn:*ha- 
bility  that  the  year  1838  will  not  clofic  without  tin?  ojK'ning  r  '   '  •  **i 

communication  bct^^t'cn  Gheot  and  hm\e,  and  from  Namui  lUc 

province  of  Lirobiirg^  as  well  as  the  ftcctiocia  from  Ghent  towarJa  CouilrAjT^I 
and  from  Brussels  towards  Tubise/' 

The  presumed  receipts  for  the  year  1838,  ore  calculated^ 
For  travellers  at  .    •    •    4,000,000/. 
For  goods B50,000 


The  total  expenses  calculated  at 


4,850,000 
3,420,000 


Balance  .*,,..  1,430,000 
which  will  pay  oji  interest  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  ml 
capital  embarked,  20^500,000/.,  and  the  negotiation  of  the 
loan,  which,  at  eight  per  cent.,  amounted  to  2,120,(XK>y, — 
in  all  28,020,000/ 

To  these  details  we  may  add,  that  the  rail-road  commumcft-' 
tions  of  Belgium  comprise,  at  this  moment,  an  extent  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  English  miles ;  and  that  those  w  hich  are 
decided  upon  towards  France  will  embrace  a  further  distance 
of  ninety  miles.  And,  in  conclusion  of  this  branch  of  our  iiufr- 
ject,  we  may  state  that  above  twenty  millions  of  frtmcs  arc 
now  voted  by  the  government,  and  the  diflerent  localitiei, 
for  the  construction  of  new  roads  and  canals,  although  Bel- 
gium is  already  so  rich  in  the  faciJities  of  communication. 

Having  thus  shown,  from  incontestable  data,  the  persevering 
activity  of  the  Belgian  govefument  and  legislature,  it  may 
be  well  to  sketch  the  motives  which  have  given  so  extra- 
ordinary an  impidse  towards  this  la\dsh  expenciiture  of  tnomsjr^ 
for  the  object  of  increased  internal  communication. 

As  soon  as  the  success  of  her  revolution  and  the  establish* 
ment  of  her  independent  neutrality  gave  breathin^timo  to 
Belgium,  she  felt  that  the  best  method  for  com^  *  Tte 
olwtiuate  animosity  of  Holland,  was  to  declare  iv^  icr, 

if  we  may  ht  allowed  the  expression,  a  war  of  public  workii 
wtiieli  wotdd  completely  baffle  her  hostility,  and  force  har  in 
the  end  to  sue  for  t^rms  of  commercial  peace,  on  a  baaifl  of  I 
reciprocal  utility.    To  carry  out  this  idea,  the  following  eoa*  f 
stnictions  were  decided  on^  and  i{uickly  put  into  executioot 
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First.  Rail-roads  which  would  unite  the  Scheld  and  the 
sea  with  the  Rhine^  thus  rendering  comparatively  unproduc- 
tive to  Holland  the  rivers  which  had  secured  to  her  the  com- 
mercial monopoly  of  the  Rhenish  provinces^  and  the  transit 
trade  to  Germany. 

Secondly.  A  canal^  in  a  direction  lateral  with  the  Dutch 
frontier,  which  would  throw  the  waters  of  Flanders  into  the 
Northern  Ocean,  instead  of  discharging  them  into  the  Scheld ; 
and  thus,  while  depriving  the  ports  of  2ieland  of  the  supply 
of  water  necessary  for  their  cleansing,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
that  which  is  drinkable  in  those  districts,  guarantee  the  Bel- 
gian provinces  against  all  danger  of  inimdation  on  the  part  of 
their  neighbours. 

Thirdly.  Roads  and  canals  required  for  facilitating  the  rela- 
tions between  producers  and  consumers,  and  thus  encouraging, 
by  the  most  direct  and  positive  means,  the  development  of 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  industry. 

Pursuant  to  the  policy  which  decided  on  these  vast  pro- 
jects, simultaneous  efforts  were  made,  with  promptitude 
and  energy,  to  carry  them  into  effect.  The  law  which,  in 
May  1834,  authorized  the  rail-road  constructions  towards 
the  German  frontier,  was  hailed  with  approbation  and  delight 
by  all  the  practical  intellect  of  the  country,  as  second  in  im- 
portance only  to  the  declaration  of  national  independence, 
which  it  was  expected  to  consolidate  and  confirm.  The  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  its  execution,  as  far  as  it  has  gone, 
has  been  matter  of  great  triumph  and  excitement  throughout 
Belgium ;  and  the  consequences  of  its  completion  are  looked 
fonvard  to  as  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  political  as 
well  as  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  nation. 

We  have  fully  shown,  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  article, 
with  what  disfavour  the  forced  separation  between  Holland 
and  Belgium  was  viewed,  not  merely  by  the  governments, 
but  also  by  the  people  of  Germany.  To  remove  this  impres- 
sion was  a  matter  of  the  very  first  importance  to  Belgium ; 
and,  for  that  purpose,  some  effort,  at  once  powerful  and  ori- 
ginal, was  required.  Community  of  commercial  advantages 
was  alone  the  means  of  converting  the  prejudices  of  Ger- 
many, through  the  medium  of  her  interests ;  and  her  eyes  have 
been  thoroughly  opened  to  the  truth,  by  the  proofs  so  libe- 
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rally  afforded  by  Belgium,  of  her  wish  to  make  Uie  inta'^ 
course  between  the  countries  of  real  reciprocal  beneiit,     lis  1 
value  to  Germany  arises  from  the  false  views  fostered  by  the 
Dutch  government,  with  regard  to  the  German  trade^  ever  j 
since  the  year  1815.     Holland  showed  the  sfr    i  dcsare 

to  re-establish  her  commerce  on  the  same  prhi    i         la  wc^re  | 
found  so  advant^igeous   during  former   times,  losing  siglil 
altogether  of  the  radical  change  which  had  taken  place  in  her  ] 
relative  position  with  the  trading  commiuiities,  particulaj*ly 
those  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheld,  the  Weser,  and  tlie  j 
Elbe.     As  a  consequence  of  these  mistaken  views,  the  Dutch  I 
commerce  never  correctly  understood  the  system  of  traujut 
which  the  junction  with  Belgium  rendered  it  indispensable 
for  them  to  adopt,  to  prevent  Central  and  Western  Germany 
from  seeking  a  different  channel  of  communication  with  the 
ocean  than  the  natural  one  afforded  to  them  by  the  Rhine* . 
So  that  while  the  interior  of  Germany  was  encouraged  to 
ship  the  produce  of  the  countiy,  and  draw  the  supplies  of  I 
foreign  commodities  through  the  ports  of  Hamburgh  and 
Bremen,  by  the  transit  of  aU  goods  being  there  subject  to  a  i 
trifling  ad  valorem  duty  of  one-foiu'th  or  one-half  [jcr  ccnt.j 
this  transit  trade  was  subject,  in  the  Netherlands,  to  duties* 
varying  from  one  to  five  per  cent,,  and  sometimes  even  more 
than  that. 

The  old  system  in  Holland  was  to  \q\j  a  scale  of  very  mo- 
derate duties  on  the  con^sumption  of  all  foreign  articles,  while  i 
the  Germans  were  made  to  pay  hea\'ily  on  the  same  while 
oidy  passing  the  Dutch  territory  in  transit.     While  the  conf- 
mercc  of  Holland  enjoyed,  in  a  measure,  a  monopoly  in  all 
the  colonial  trade,  they  certainly  could  with  impunity  maiu- 
tain  such  a  system ;  but  it  was  totally  incompatible  with  a 
frur  competition  witli   other  commercial  countries.     At  on 
early  period,  therefore^  of  the  union  between  Belgium  and 
Holland,  in  181 7?  the  government  was  prevailed  on  to  esta* 
blish  a  raoditied  system  of  transit  duties,  which,  thuugli  Icisa , 
liberal  than  that  of  Hambiu-gh  and  Bremen,  allowed   tha\ 
commerce  of  the  Netherlands  wnth   Germany  to  receive 
matcritd  extension.     In  Antwerp  particuhu'ly,  the  quantity! 
of  goods  passing,  especially  from  England  and  the  Rhine 
countries,  became  very  considerable ;  but  the  government  did 
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not  possess  firmness  sufficient  to  resist  the  outcry  raUed 
against  the  system  in  Holland,  where  the  merchants  main- 
tained  that  it  must  soon  render  them  mere  shipping  a;2;ents 
to  the  commerce  of  Germany  and  England.  Their  complaints 
were  soon  strengthened  by  those  of  the  Belgian  raanufae- 
turers,  sugar  rcfinerSj  and  others,  who  declared  that  the  en- 
couragement of  transit  rendered  nugatory  the  system  of  high 
protecting  duties  against  foreign  manufactures  introduced  for 
home  consumption ;  goods  being,  as  they  pretended,  fraudu- 
lently entered  to  pass  through  the  country  in  transit,  but 
which  in  reality  never  crossed  the  German  frontier,  but  were 
introduced  into  consumption  in  Belgium. 

This  double  action  of  interested  clamour  forced  the  Go- 
vernment to  adopt  a  change  of  system.  ITie  transit  of  certain 
articles,  such  as  salt^  rags,  &c.,  was  in  consequence  entirely 
prohibited,  and  increased  duties  levied  upon  all  others,  to  an 
extent  which  instantaneously  paralysed  the  genend  transit 
trade  with  Germany,  to  the  great  benefit  of  Bremen  and 
Hamburgh^  whose  commercial  prosperity  has  progressively 
risen  since  that  period. 

The  odium  of  this  system,  so  hostile  to  the  Interests  of  Ger- 
many, has  always  been  mainly  charged  to  the  account  of  the 
Dutch,  its  real  authors ;  and  they  have  always  borne  exclu- 
sively that  produced  by  the  chicaneries  by  whidi  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Rhine,  admitted  in  principle  by  the  treaties 
of  1815,  was  denied  to  Germany  until  1831,  when  it  was  rati- 
fied by  tlie  Convention  of  Mayence,  Add  to  these  considera- 
tions the  fact,  that  the  system  acted  on  by  the  Dutch  tranait 
agents,  from  time  immemorial,  had  been  founded  on  an  ex- 
tent of  fi-aud  and  exaction  quite  unparalleled,  and  from  which 
Qcnnany  had  been  so  long  a  sufferer ;  and  there  vnl\  remain 
no  doubt  how  much  the  commercial  men  of  that  countrj^  must 
^nsh  to  ctiltivatc  the  most  intimate  relations  with  Belgium, 
which  alone  can  offer  an  effectual  control  to  the  selfishness 
and  bad  faith  of  Holland,  The  comparatively  favourable 
disposition  of  Germany  towards  Belgium,  was  progressively 
manifested  during  the  ten  or  a  dozen  years  preceding  the 
revolution  of  1830;  and,  by  the  introduction  of  steam  navi- 
gation, the  rate  of  transport  from  iVntwerp  to  the  countries 
contiguous  to  the  Rhine  was  so  much  reduced,  and  the  inter- 
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courBe  rendei*cd  so  mpid  and  regulai^  that,  in  defiance  of 
the   disadvantages  resulting  from  thc3  ilUjuclgt^d  »yf5t4MTi 
transit  duties  before  referred  to>  this  branch  of  trade  badj 
1829  Bnd  1830,  received  an  extension,  so  far  Biirpasitiif^  ' 
of  Holland,  as  to  have  greatly  contributed  to  augment  the 
jealousy  and  irritation  of  the  DutcK, 

E\^r  since  the  events  of  1830,  great  etibrts  have  lji*cn  made 
thiH^ughout  Germany,  not  only  by  the  Dutch  coftunercial 
houses,  but  by  the  political  partisans  of  the  Nasaaus  in  Bel- 
gium, to  prove  that  no  measures  favourable  to  Qerniaii  trade 
were  to  be  expected  from  the  legislature  of  that  country.  Fo 
a  time  these  efforts  were  most  successjpul ;  and  it  was  alnic 
entirely  by  the  zealous  efforts  of  a  few  individuala  of  Ati- 
twerp,  and  their  connexions  in  Cologne,  equally  interesl 
with  them  in  seeing  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
countries  re-established,  that  the  better  feeling  manifest«d  1 
the  last  two  or  three  years  was  product-d,  But  the  crov 
measure  of  reconciliation  between  the  interests  and  feiJti: 
of  botli  nations  was  the  adoption  of  the  railroad  aysi 
Without  means  of  communication  between  the  Scheld 
the  Rhine,  beyond  the  control  of  Holland,  and  ofTeritig, 
the  same  time,  for  the  transport  of  goods,  at  least  equal  ad- 
vantages, in  j)oint  of  economy  and  celerity,  as  the  steam  na* 
vigation  by  the  Rhine,  Germany  never  vvoulti  have  been  satis* 
tied  that  her  trade  was  emancipated  from  the  banehil  ^fkcl 
of  Dutch  monopoly-  But  with  the  facilities  i»f  thr  i 
communication,  and  the  liberal  system  of  commerce  \^ 
construction  will  greatly  contribute  to  enforce  on  the  so 
what  tardy  but  not  intractable  spirit  of  the  Helgiati 
ture,  the  views  of  the  Germans  will  be,  no  doubt,  amplj  gi 
tifiGd,  and  the  immense  advantages  resulting  to  the  count 
comprised  in  the  Confederation,  must  .  **  '     e 

sympathy  most  favourable  to  the  ctm.^ 
indepemlence. 

Apart  from  this  main  consuk-ratiun  of  a  nm 

Qemiany,  Uie  construction  of  the  rail-niad  nn  nrceitsityj 

effect  a  cunsiderablc  benefit  in  opening  the  minds  uT  Uie 
gians,  numbers  of  whom  arc  still  unconvif       *    ^  ' '  ict) 

and  importance  of  the  system,  which  ie  1 J i>(9rti 

suited  to  the  general  commercial  interestt^  of  tiie  coimlryJ 
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TherQ  ii  a  large  anil  influential  clafis,  who  either  %*iew  the 

flimtti  of  tlieir  home  trttde^  as  tho«c  which  ihoulcl  alnio«t 

bound  the  operations  of  their  commerce  ;  or  even  admitting 

the  transit  trade  to  offer  any  advaniag:eft  worth  looking  after, 

advocate  principles  for  the  regtilation  of  the  general  com- 

.xnerce,    which,   if  acted  on,  must    infallibly  cramp,  if  not 

^finally  destroy  it.    Amongst  those,  a  leading  one,  hi  imitation 

of  Great  Britain  and  France,  is  to  secure  to  the  national  flag 

a  monopoly  of  the  consumption  in  the  country  of  all  foreign 

produce^  by  levying  on  it,  when  introduced  by  foreign  vessels, 

I  an  additional  duty ;  leaving5  thereby,  to  the  latter,  a  fair  com- 

tpetition  only  in  the  transit  trade.     The  advocates  of  such 

Iviews  seem  to  lose  sight  entirely  of  the  w  ide  diflercncc  betw*een 

iBelgtum  and  her  two  powerful  neighbours  for  the  advan- 

^tageou*  application  of  such  a  principle,  even  admitting  it  to 

be  correct  in  the  abstract,  when  taken  in  reference  to  its 

Reflects  upon  the  iateresta  of  the  nation  at  large. 

We  cannot  follow  up  this  subject  by  a  detailed  examination 

tyf  the  reasonings  on  either  side  of  this  question,     But  the 

probable  results  of  the  contruction  of  the  rail-^road  and  the 

ree  navigation  of  the  Scheld  wiU  no  doubt  carry  conviction 

[to  all  uvlnds,  that  the  commercial  system  best  suited  to  tlie 

eneral  interests  of  Belgium,  and  that  which  will  best  allow 

|of  its  reaping  the  advantages  of  its  peculiiur  geographical  po- 

ttition,  is  one  which  will  admit  the  paramount  importance  of 

the  transit  trade,  luid  which  will  seciu'e  it  from  being  com- 

j^promiscd  by  the  adoption  of  any  principles  directed  to  the 

exclusive  protection  of  individual,  local,  or  secondaiy  interests* 

The  realization  of  those  anticipations  will  make  it  almost  cer- 

Eiin  that>  within  a  vcrj'  few  years  from  the  present  period,  the 

eneral  rommerre  of  Belgium  will  have  received  an  extension 

far  surpassing  what  it  had  attained  at  any  period  of  the  union 

^  ith  Holland  \  and  its  prosperity  must  cainy  w  ith  it  that  of 

^ery  other  branch  of  industry,  manufacturing  and  agricul- 

ura),  the  natural  result  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  per- 

everancc  of  the  inhabitants,  instead  of  the  hot-bed  system 

injudiciously  applied,  under  the  influence  of  that  general 

Ipeculator,  King  William,  to  force  the  national  resources. 

In  proof  of  the  prodigious  stimulus  given  to  the  commercial 

ad  manufacturing  energy  of  the  country  of  late  years,  it  may 
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be  enough  to  show,  from  an  official  source,  the  amount  of 

capital  embarked  by  different  companies  in  various  specula 
tions  since  1833, 

For  coal  mines,  blast-fumaces,  and  I  .r^  ^  ^^  -^^^^^ 

iron  makmg J  '        '       -1 

Societes  generates 45,0O030O0| 

Glass-making 8,000,OOOJ 

Sugar-baking 8,13O,O0a| 

Insurance  companies 71>-0O,O00 

Roads  •     •     . 3,500,000 

Societies  for  loans  on  mortgage  and  "I  ^^  ^^ 

annuities    .....:,./  ^^>^>W,O00 

Other  comimnics  for  various  ope-1  ^^  ««, 

mtions. W  2e^2lfiOO 

Total 245,69 1,000J| 

The  financial  situation  of  Belgium  is  also  one  of  the  higl 
satisfaction  to  the  friends  of  real  liberality,  and  of  this  coun* 
try,  its  most  perfect  existing  ilhistration.  When  we  look  baek 
on  the  difficulties  she  had  to  encounter,  and  which  she 
overcome  since  the  year  1830,  we  arc  lost  in  astonishmeti^ 
that  so  much  has  been  done  with  resources  so  feeble  and 
stricted. 

What  did  the  Belgium  government  possess  at  the 
mencemcnt  of  the  revolution,  or  find  iu  the  public  iro^sskirfi 
when  its  keys  were  wrenched  from  the  grasp  of  its 
monarch  ?  Absolutely  nothing ;  while  it  had  actually  to  i 
every  one  of  those  public  elements  w^hich  constitute  a  iitatc^ J 
Army,  administration,  law — ^all  in  fact  were  to  be  called  inta 
being  and  then  organized  for  action  ;  and  all  was  done  wit 
almost  unexampled  rapidity  and  economy.     Two  loans  we 
raised,  one  of  1 00,000,000  francs,  the  other  of  ISjOOOjOOO ;  the 
first  of  which  has  been  already  reduced  by  the  openitioii  ol 
the  sinking-fund  to  95,000,000.     And  it  must  be  obaervedj 
that  the  imfavourable  terms  at  whicli  these  loans  were  nej 
tiated,  owing  to  the  insecure  and  perilous  state  of  tl--  — 'tHi>J 
only  brought  a  positive  amount  of  a  capital  of  8(K  /l*J 

♦  The  returna  of  the  mil-road  and  other  newly  fyrntrf!  comrnnniaUiaw  bcfQ 
amply  campctcnt  to  ciivrr  (He  iiiiemt  i>f  thf  lojinnf  .'<»  rab«d  for  ( 

consrrucUan,  it  ji  not  hcni  (aki:ti  into  account  of  the  y  en 
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With  tills  sum  immense  undcrtakinga  were  completed,  A  re- 
volutiou  was  effected ;  independence  secured ;  the  closing  for 
a  long  time  of  her  principal  commercial  port,  and  the  conse- 
quent manufacturing  crisis,  borne  up  against  5  her  ai*my  and 
national  guard  equipped;  the  arsenals  newly  furnished;  fortifi- 
cations repaired  and  constructed;  materials  of  war  largely  accu- 
mulated; prisons,  barracks,  and  other  public  buildings  raised; 
schools  founded,  libraries  and  scientific  collections  purchased; 
and  lastly,  (but  perhaps  the  most  questionable  of  those  state 
necessities^)  a  flotilla,  the  nucleus  of  a  future  fleet,  armed  and 
equipped,  and  ]daced  in  readiness  for  v,i\r,  iknd  in  the  mean 
time,  be  it  obsened,  Holland,  which  possessed  an  organized 
establishment  of  every  one  of  the  items  now  enumerated,  has 
been  forced,  either  by  a  false  system  of  finance  or  an  exagge- 
rated rate  of  expenditure,  to  effect  loans  to  the  amount  of 
4,000,000/,,  sterUng,  nearly  double  that  of  her  more  provident 
and  less  corrupt  rival, 

The  broad  and  general  notion  of  the  situation  of  Belgium 
arising  from  these  statements  might  suffice  to  convince  our 
readers  of  the  extent  of  private  industry,  public  confidence, 
and  governmental  enei^y  which  reigns  in  that  fortunate 
country.  But  there  is  one  pailicular  instance  of  individual 
enterprise  and  power,  so  essentially  national  to  Belgium,  so 
identified  with  its  prosperity,  and  of  a  celebrity  so  truly  Euro- 
pean, that  it  is  impossible  to  leave  it  unnoticed.  We  allude 
to  Mr,  John  Cockcrill  of  Liege,  to  the  vast  and  unprecedented 
extent  of  his  manufacturing  establishments,  and  the  gigantic 
speculations  springing  from  that  basis. 

Tins  gentleman  is  decidedly  the  most  distinguished  person 
who  has  yet  appeared  in  the  manufacturing  world;  entering  on 
his  plans  and  carrying  them  through  with  a  facility  that  gives 
proof  of  intuitive  skill  of  a  high  and  peculiar  order.  Projects, 
almost  any  of  which  the  great  majority  of  men  woidd  under- 
take in  doubt,  are  completed  by  Mr.  Cockerill  with  unerring 
success.  He  is  concerned  in  above  half  a  hundred  manufac- 
turing establishments ;  many  thousands  of  men  are  under  his 
control ;  an  expenditure  of  miUions  is  at  liis  command ;  yet 
every  month  almost  sees  him  entering  on  some  new  adventure, 
with  such  promptness  and  confidence,  that  success  seems 
as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  though  he  wielded  its  elements 
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at  will*  He  ift  a  manufacturer  as  Shakspeare  wita  a  pott — 
mMcUmt  nm  fit*  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  lie  teimiu 
deBtined  as  an  instrument  to  carry  out  some  great  purpose  of 
national  good*  It  is  universally  admitted  that  hia  unliriiig 
activity  does  not  spring  from  any  sordid  love  of  gain,  nor  b  i 
allied  wHth  any  vulgar  passion  for  display.  With  Ofi 
means  of  influencing,  and  almost  commanding,  the  aouroea  of 
worldly  distinction^  the  ambition  which  urges  him  on  and 
keeps  him  up  ia  of  a  purer  kind*  He  is  ccl^ '  -  at  oooe 
for  his  benevolence  and  generosity,  blended  w  i  t  unpfe- 

suming  bearing  so  distinctive  of  eminent  men.    Mr,  Cockeiill' 
owns  various  laj^  estabUshments  in  different  countries  of  Ea 
rope*     Germany^  France,  and  Poland  possess  some  of  tbem  \ 
but  most  are  situated  in  Belgium.     His  last  great  purchiae 
was  the  extensive  and  long-time  unsuccessful  in  '  *  at 

Decazeville,  in  the  south  of  France,  now  in  full  im- 

phant  progress  under  his  direction ;  his  last  great  speculation, 
the  contracts  for  the  rail-roads  from  Paris  to  the  Bdgiiui  fix>a- 
tier^  and  that  from  Lille  to  Calais,  the  former  of  which  eutet^ 
prises  embraces  an  outlay  of  eighty  millions  of  franca.  Thene 
is  scarcely  any  branch  of  manufactiuing  industry  in  which 
he  is  not  deeply  engaged^  aa  sole  or  joint  proprietor ;  but  the 
most  remarkable  of  all,  for  its  intrinsic  qualities  of  TastneiS 
and  solidity,  as  well  as  from  its  being  the  head  quarters,  aa 
to  call  it,  of  Mr.  CockcrilPs  wide-spread  operations,  the  iiial 
of  government  of  the  scattered  empire  of  mechanical  entcr-j 
prise  over  which  he  reigns  paramount,  is  that  of  Seraing,  qsi| 
the  banks  of  the  river  Meuse,  within  a  leaguers  dislaneo  < 
Liege. 

There  certainly  does  not  exist  in  Europe  any  one  establtatl*^ 
ment  comparable  to  tliis,  tor  the  extent  and  variety  it 
braces.  Coal  mines,  iron  works  in  all  their  departmental  blaat^ 
furnaces,  steam-engines  of  immense  power,  machine-making 
in  every  branch,  canals,  railways ;  a  combination,  that  makea  it 
difficult  to  conceive  how  such  perfect  discipline  and  admimblo 
regularity  can  exist  in  so  compUcatcd  a  mass  of  operationa. 

This  now  celebrated  place  was  formerly  the  jmlace  residciical 
of  the  prince-prelates  of  Liege*  It  extends  for  nearly  a  milGi 
along  the  Meuse,  in  the  fertile  plain  of  8clessin,enclused  within ' 
hills  of  most  pictures(iu<5  variety  j  and  offering  to  the  con- 
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templative  mind  a  contrast  as  well  as  a  picture^  a  lesson  of 
political  philosophy  as  well  as  a  spectacle  of  high  civilization. 
Instead  of  the  donjon-keeps  and  belfries  of  the  dark  ages^ 
stations  of  the  feudal  pride  and  priestly  imposture  which  of 
old  crushed  and  debased  the  population^  there  are  now  to 
be  seen  all  around  the  types  of  scientific  skill— enormous 
machines  in  almost  perpetual  motion,  towering  chimneys 
throwing  out  clouds  of  vapour^  like  floating  standards^  to  the 
sky,  and  blazing  iumaces,  which  send  forth^  nigl\t  and  day^ 
an  undying  illumination  in  honour  of  human  industiy. 
Three  thousand  seven  hundred  men  are  constantly  employed 
in  these  works.  The  din  of  machinery,  the  clank  of  ham- 
mers, the  hissing  of  steam,  the  roar  of  the  furnaces,  and  the 
innumerable  minor  noises  of  the  place,  are  not  more  astound- 
ing than  is  the  view  of  those  regiments  of  Cyclops  wielding 
their  huge  muscular  strength,  themselves  so  many  silent  in- 
struments of  power,  acting  as  on  the  impulse  of  some  invisible 
engine  that  turns  man  himself  into  a  machine.  When  we 
gaze  on  the  vast  whole  and  examine  the  minute  details,  we 
can  scarcely  comprehend  how  one  master  spirit  is  capable  of 
directing  even  this  single  enterprise.  But  when  we  reflect  on 
the  niunbers  of  similar  though  less  extensive  undertakings  of 
which  Mr.  Cockerill  is  the  chief,  we  cannot  help  viewing  him 
as  a  great  benefactor  to  his  adopted  country,  where  he  is 
deservedly  looked  on  with  gratitude  for  his  example,  and  with 
affection  for  his  frank  and  disinterested  character.  Embarked 
on  such  a  ^^  multitudinous  sea''  of  speculation,  it  seems  im- 
possible for  him,  even  if  he  vdshed  it,  ever  to  retire  to  the 
terra  firrna  of  a  quiet  life.  The  immense  combinations  of 
which  he  is  the  centre  spring  would  assuredly  fall  to  pieces 
were  he  to  stop  short  in  his  career.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  this  remarkable  individual  must  through  life  go  on  in  the 
vortex  of  his  own  creating  ;•— and  it  will  be  well  for  Belgium 
should  it  be  so; — cleaving  to  his  successors  to  reap  the  now  in- 
calculable profits  which  he  may  never  himself  be  able  to 
realise. 

The  state  of  public  education  in  a  new  country,  that  is  to 
say,  a  country  of  newly  constructed  institutions,  is  a  point  of 
such  vast  importance,  that  we  cannot  avoid  briefly  adverting 
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ta  that  of  Belgium^  although  it  is  a  topic^  strictly  sjmikiiig, 
uJicounccted  with  the  main  subject  of  our  cxaminalion. 

Duriii';  the  government  of  the  late  dynasty^  the 
this  question  and  its  mismanagement  by  Uie  kiii^-,  ...  — 
counterpart  to  the  fatal  errors  of  Joseph  II,  forty  yean 
fore,  were  among  the  most  striking  proximate  causes  of  tl 
revohitiou.     The  riolencc  done  to  public  feeling  by   Kii 
William,  although  his  intentions  were^  like  those  of  hm 
perial  predecessor,  most  praiseworthy,  has  at  least  Hep%'e4  as 
warning  to  the  present  sovereign  and  his  ministers ;  and  mn 
the  accession  of  Leopold,  there  has  been  no  recurrctice  of  thi 
grievous  mistakes  wliich  gave  so  painful  a  notorietv  to  the 
preceding  reign.     Whatever  may  be  the  wishes,  the  regrei 
or  the  hopes  of  conscientious  Protestants,  it  id  still  maoi 
fest,  that  in  a  country  almost  wholly  Catholic,  and  likely 
long  to  remain  so,  the  education  of  the  people  tnu^t,  ns  a 
social  necessity,  be  chiefly  in  the  bands  of  the  priests*     Tbi 
great  object,  then,  to  seek  and  labour  for,  is  to  cnlightett  the 
teachei's  and  througli  them  their  scholars.     To  begin  a  mi- 
sade  of  conversion  against  the  prejudices  nf  Belgian  peasants 
or  artisans  would  be  beginning  at  the  wrong  end.     The  day 
that  may  see  the  emancipation  of  the  Belgian  people  from 
what  we  believe  to  be  their  errors  will  be  one  of  rejoicing 
to  all  true  Christians,    In  the  mean  time  wc  should  be  satis* 
fied  to  look  on  what  is   commonly  called  education,    Uiiit 
is  to  say,  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches  of  leaming, 
as  a  means  towards  moralit)^  not  as  an  end  of  civilization. 
And  viewing  the  state  oi  Belgium  in  a  dispassionate  and     ^ 
candid  spirit,  we  see  (as  proved  by  the  work  of  M,  Doc-  ^| 
petiaux,  referred  to  in  our  former  article*)  that  the  ratio  of  ^'l 
crime  has  of  late  years  diminished  in  Catholic  Belgiiun,  whik 
it  has  remained  stationary  in  free-thinking  France,  and  has 
fearfidly  augmented  in  Protestant  England. 

Beginning  at  the  beginning,  a  system  of  simple  logic  not 
always  followed  by  foreign  classifierB,  we  must  st^tc  that  to 
the  branch  of  primary  education  (imtmction  primaire)  it  is 

'^  gjitittiqtto  Compart  de  U  CriBuoftlild  en  Fi«acc,  en  Belgiqtie,  d  en  An^ 
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unfortunately  the  fact  that  Belgium  has  made  no  absolute 
improvement  since  the  revolution  of  1830.  Before  that  event 
the  primary  schools  throughout  the  kingdom  were  under  the 
control  of  provincial  boards,  nominated  by  the  government. 
These  boards  held  half-yearly  examinations,  on  which  occa- 
sion they  conferred  diplomas  on  those  teachers  whom  they 
found  fitting,  and  without  such  an  authority  no  individual  of 
either  sex  was  allowed  to  give  lessons  even  in  private  schools. 

The  revolution,  in  proclaiming  the  liberty  of  education, 
could  not  of  course  admit  of  this  state  of  things.  All  coercive 
powers  were  in  the  first  instance  taken  away  from  the  pro- 
vincial boards,  which  were  restrained  to  a  simple  surveillance 
of  such  schools  as  were  wholly  or  in  part  supported  by  the 
state.  A  decree  of  the  regent  in  1831  very  soon  put  an  end 
to  those  boards  altogether,  reserving  to  the  government  the 
right  of  inspection  in  the  schools  above  specified,  a  right  which 
has  however  not  been  put  into  practice  from  that  day  to  this. 
The  schools  on  the  Dutch  system,  estabUshed  by  King  Wil- 
liam, and  extremely  unpopular  in  his  time  merely  because 
they  were  Dutch,  have  been  generally  admitted  since  he  was 
driven  from  the  country  to  have  been  excellent  in  their  me- 
thod, and  productive  of  much  practical  good.  The  clergy, 
recovering  their  privileges  on  William^s  expulsion,  replaced 
the  masters  of  his  choice  by  their  own  ignorant  subordinates ; 
and  many  localities  saw  their  sextons  and  parish  clerks  occu- 
pying places  for  which  they  had  not  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions. But  the  inhabitants,  and  in  many  instances  the  clergy 
themselves,  have  latterly  begun  to  apply  the  most  rational 
remedy  for  the  evil,  by  reinstating  the  old  masters  in  their 
functions.  Thus  in  the  town  of  Termonde  it  was  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  dean  himself  that  the  former  school  was  re-esta- 
blished ;  one  of  many  examples  of  the  toleration  and  good 
sense  of  the  Belgian  priests,  the  best  and  truest  chance  for 
the  enlightenment  and  happiness  of  the  country. 

It  is  still  to  be  lamented  that  there  is  no  established  legis- 
lative interference  with  primary  education  in  Belgium.  With 
the  exception  of  the  schools  which  receive  pecuniary  assist- 
ance from  the  state,  aU  are  lefl  to  the  caprice  of  the  commimal 
councils,  who  in  several  places  have  given  proofs  of  a  niggard 
and  ignorant  spirit,  going  so  far  as  to  strike  off  altogether  the 
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oUowance  for  schoolmadterfi.  Various  other  abtines  liATe  ra* 
suited^  during  the  last  seven  yearB,  from  the  intcrpratatioin 
given  to  the  ]>rincii>le  of  free  education,  in  several  of  tbc  smaD 
towns  and  rural  communea;  every  day  rnatdo^  thua  more 
evident  the  necessity  of  a  law  on  this  subject,  which  m  oidd 
confer  on  the  executive  power  a  sut!  >  '  i  of  right 

to  enable  it  to  accomplish  the  panniK  j       ;  vtpagnti 

(and  in  casa  of  need  enforcing)  elementary  inatructioEi  anic 
the  lower  orders  of  tlie  people, 

A  lengthened  discussion  on  the  principle  of  compulaor 
education  would  be  here  out  of  place,  although  the  ftubje^i  ti 
too  vital  to  allow  of  its  consideration  being  ever  out  of  sea 
Education  is  to  the  social  system  what  the  action  of  the  - 
is  to  the  human  frame.  Let  the  moral  or  physical  diagno- 
stics be  what  they  may,  all  must  be  dependent  on  the  oi 
great  impure  which  regulates  the  main  result — disease 
health,  crime  or  virtue.  We  may,  then,  even  here  advert  to 
the  oft-mooted  question  as  to  whether  the  state  or  the 
has  the  right  to  educate  the  child.  It  is  at  any  rate  a  \ 
evident  maxim  of  justice  that  the  child  cannot  be  left  altoge- 
ther ignorant  without  suffering  a  grievous  injury.  It  is  hard^i 
to  say  which  is  most  guilty  in  such  a  cJise — the  father 
commits  the  social  sin  of  neglecting  the  education  of  his  off- 
spring, or  the  community  which  effects  a  negative  suicide  ioj 
faiUng  to  instruct  its  citizens.  The  god  of  the  mytholc 
who  devoured  his  children  was  mcrcifid  in  comparison  wit 
the  individual  or  the  state  that  leaves  its  sons  to  ])rey  on  ecicli 
other.  Forcing  children  to  gt^  to  school  is  no  more  a  tyroimj 
on  the  jiart  of  a  government  than  it  is  on  the  part  of  a  fatlier^ 
The  boy  who  attends  a  public  gymnasium  works  quite  aa^^ 
willingly  as  he  who  fiigs  under  a  tutor  at  home  or  in  the  class 
of  a  parish  school.  The  state  has  the  right  of  punishing  rri^ 
minalft;  why  should  it  be  denied  tlie  privUcgo  of  pn^* 
crime? 

Let  us  look  at  the  situation  of  things   in  Englaml.     Tin 
child  imbom  may  be  innocent,  according    to  the  ccimmoG 
adago— but  what  other  child  is  so  ?  From  the  moment  the 
crawl  from  their  cradles,  the  infantM  of  the  poor  are  initiat^'d 
into  ignorance  and,  its  sure  concomitant,  vice.     Who  is  ni: 
harrowed  by  the  daily  newspaper  reports  of  youthful  depra* 
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vity  in  London  ?  and  could  those  things  be  if  the  children  of 
the  poor  were  forced  into  the  wholesome  discipline  of  school 
attendance,  even  if  learning  were  a  dead  letter?  What  is  the 
reason  given  by  thousands  of  parents  for  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  school  ?  why,  "  to  keep  them  out  of  harm's  way.'* 
That  negative  employment,  if  not  actually  in  itself  an  educa- 
tion,  is  at  least  almost  equivalent  to  it.  The  government  that 
is  not  impressed  with  this  truth  and  that  lets  a  swarm  of  un- 
taught beggary  spread  over  the  land,  is  like  Bellarmine,  the 
canonized  anti-utilitarian,  who,  according  to  Bayle,  allowed 
the  vermin  to  feed  on  his  body  undisturbed* 

The  admirable  working  of  a  contrary  system  to  this  in  the 
various  German  states  cannot  be  too  frequently  brought  be- 
fore the  public  of  other  countries,  whose  pride  of  freedom  re- 
volts from  doing  aught  ^*  on  compulsion,"  It  is  well  that 
they  should  be  familiarized  to  the  fact  that  society  is  in  its 
very  essence  a  state  of  restraint.  The  natural  rights  of  man 
are  his  rights  in  a  state  of  nature ;  those  rights  are  virtually 
forfeited  by  the  formation  of  society.  The  only  question  then 
to  decide  is  the  minimum  of  wholesome  restraint  by  which 
society  can  be  kept  together.  The  various  modifications  to 
which  it  is  subject  must  be  regulated  by  considerations  of  so- 
cial good,  not  of  individual  enjoyment.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  men  are  little  better  than  children  in  the  common  con- 
duct of  life ;  often  they  are  much  worse ;  they  too  frequently 
plunge  into  excesses,  not  only  fatal  to  themselves  but  ii^u- 
rious  to  the  community.  From  these  evils,  more  than  any 
innate  vice  of  tyranny,  have  arisen  the  various  severities 
which  corporate  authority  exercises  over  its  refractory  fellow- 
citizens.  Thus  glancing  for  a  moment  at  the  social  state  of 
Ireland,  where  men  are  free  to  marry  and  starve,  and  then 
looking  at  the  strictness  of  the  parochial  laws  in  some  of  the 
German  states,  where  the  first  is  difficult,  the  latter  almost 
impossible,  we  may  hesitate  awhile  before  we  pronounce  deci- 
sively on  questions  which  common  custom  may  nevertheless 
appear  to  have  irrevocably  settled. 

Returning  to  the  subject  from  which  we  have  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  we  trust  not  irrelevantly,  digressed,  we  find  that 
primary  instruction  has  made  no  direct  progress  in  Belgium 
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for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years.  If  the  number  of  schools  or 
pupils  has  augmented  in  some  districts  it  has  dimimshed  in 
others.  Thus^  in  spite  of  the  essentially  popular  spirit  of  its 
revolution^  and  notwithstanding  its  prodi^ous  advance  in 
the  movements  of  social  organization,  this  country  has  stood 
stock-still,  amidst  the  ameliorations  carried  forward  through- 
out Europe  at  large  in  the  great  object  of  elementaiy  edu- 
cation. This  painful  truth  is  manifest  fix)m  the  statistical 
documents  of  two  epochs,  before  and  after  the  revolution*, 
from  wliich  wc  extract  the  following  convincing,  though  fiir 
from  satisfactory,  tables : — 

Population.  Number  of  Scholara. 

Provinces.     1826.  1834.  1825.  1833. 

Antwerp  319,285  354,567  31,401  27,694 

Brabant  492,736  577,209  43,541  50,011 

WestFlanders   571,034  615,904  57,122  43,278 

East  Flanders.  689,158  747,569  55,872  52,818 

Hainhault 546,245  626,942  60,437  61,243 

Liege 337,556  380,189  23,333  31,551 

Liraburg  324,368  326,737  23,754  30,813 

Luxemburg  ...  291,759  316,504  34,904  42,894 

Namur 199,482  220,332  22,978  30,694 

3,771,623  ...    4,165,953    ...    353,342    ...    370.996 

The  number  of  schools  amounted  in  1833  to  5229,  of  which 
2170  were  parochial,  469  mixed  (that  is  to  say,  supported  in 
part  by  the  government),  and  2590  private. 

Tlie  number  of  scholars  was  distributed  as  follows : — 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

Parochial  Schools  ...  105,131  79,958  185,089 

Mixed  29,169  17,605  46,774 

Private 73,045  66,088  139,133 


Total    207,345    ...    103,651     ...     370,996 

And  here  is  the  proportion  of  scholars  by  provinces,  at  the 
two  above-mentioned  epochs,  in  1825  and  in  1833  ;  the  re- 
ports for  1836  varj'ing  but  little  from  the  last  of  those : — 


*  Rapports  surla  Sit\iation  dps  Ecoles  snporieiircs,  moyonncs,  et  priroaires,  du 
royauroc  des  Pays-Bns,  depiiis  1816  jusqu*cn  1826.    La  Have,  1829. 

Dociuueiis  Statistiqucs  rccucillis  et  publics  par  Ic  Miuistre  dc  rintericur  du 
Royaume  de  Belgiquc.    Bruxellcsi  1836. 
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1825.  1833. 

scholar  in     8*7  •' 7*4  inhabitants. 

8-4  7-5         — 


9-     10'4 

13-6  11- 

11-5  11-5 

14-4  11-7 

10-     13- 

12-3  14-2 

10-     14-5 

10-7  11-3 


It  is  thus  seen  that  while  education  has  made  progress  in 
the  provinces  of  Namur^  Luxemburg^  Limburg^  and  Liege 
(those  nearest  to  France),  it  has  remained  stationary  in  Bra- 
bant (the  central  portion  of  the  kingdom  and  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment), and  has  woefiilly  retrograded  in  Hainhault,  Ant- 
werp, and  the  two  Flanders*,  the  last  three  being  considered 
the  stronghold  of  priestly  influence.  Whatever  inference 
may  be  drawn  from  these  facts,  it  is  deplorable  to  think  that 
more  than  one  half  of  the  Belgian  children,  from  six  to  four- 
teen years  of  age,  are  still  left  without  instruction  of  any  in- 
tellectual kind ;  while  in  Holland  the  state  of  public  educa- 
tion is  most  flourishing,  presenting  a  total  of  one  pupil  in 
8-30J  inhabitants,  with  an  abounding  establishment  of  nor- 
mal schools,  for  the  instruction  of  masters,  an  important 
branch  of  public  education  wholly  unattended  to  in  Belgium. 
The  proportion  in  Prussia,  where  the  salutary  principle  of 
compulsory  education  exists  in  full  force,  \mder  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  minister  of  state,  is  one  scholar  in  6*29^  inha- 
bitantsf.  In  England,  primary  education  is  precisely  on  a 
par  with  that  of  Belgium;  but  it  may  be  a  consolation  to  our 


*  Ghent,  however,  is  following  the  march  of  improvement  so  remarkable  in  the 
southern  provinces.  It  can  boast  of  five  schools,  one  of  them  containing  700 
scholars,  vrith  five  masters  and  six  or  eight  assistants,  all  paid  by  the  town.  The 
instruction  comprises  Flemish,  French,  vmting,  geography,  the  history  of  the 
country,  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  geometry  and  algebra.  The  period  of 
education  is  four  years. 

t  Prussia  owes  this  wholesome  state  of  things  to  the  enh'ghtened  despotism  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  dating  from  the  Ist  of  January,  1769.  The  other  states  of 
Germany,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  Saxony,  &c.,  present  nearly  the  same 
proportions  more  or  less.  Austria  gives  a  proportion  of  one  scholar  in  ten  inha- 
bitants. The  state  of  education  in  Hanover  is  the  great  exception  to  its  general 
prosperity  in  Germany ;  it  is  there  in  a  state  quite  congenial  to  the  politick  dark- 
ness of  the  present  king. 
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national  pride  under  such  a  humiliation^  to  know  that  Fraooe 
ranks  still  lower  in  the  scale,  giving  a  proportion  of  one  srhf^ 
lar  in  13*3  inhabitants.  Independent  of  the  admirable  re- 
ports of  M.  Cousin  on  the  state  of  education  in  GersnaAjTi 
we  may  refer  to  the  works  of  M.  Ducpetiaux,  one  of  the  motft 
pains-taking  and  useful  statistical  %\Titcr»  in  Burojjc,  and  on- 
other  insttincc  of  those  Belgians  distinguished  for  politiad 
activity  before  and  at  the  penod  of  the  revolution,  who  iMwr 
devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  carrying  out  of  tho  socttt 
organization  of  their  countr}% 

llie  second  branch  of  education,  called  imttuction  moyimmg 
comprises  the  colleges  or  AthMeB  established  in  the  prinei* 
pal  towns,  at  the  charge  of  the  inhabitants,  but  partially  lidfd 
by  the  government.  There  are  no  public  scliools  with  ex- 
clusive endowments  by  the  state  and  under  ministerial  con- 
trol. Those  which  we  now  speak  of  are  conducted  on  tlic 
old  Dutch  system^  with  the  exception  of  containing  one  divi- 
sion  of  scholars  who  learn  neither  Greek  nor  Latin,  but 
ceive  a  purely  commercial  education ;  and  that  the  Engli 
and  German  languages  are  taught  in  almoiit  all  of  thei 
These  colleges  sustain  a  constant  rivalry  with  the  free  school 
established  by  the  regular  members  of  the  priesthood  and  tl% 
Jesuits,  for  the  instruction  of  young  recruits  for  the  eorJcs 
astical  ranks.  It  may  be  a  startling  but  it  is  a  perfectly  trufi^ 
statement^  that  the  latter-mentioned  class  of  teachers  are  not 
only  the  more  leanied  but  the  more  liberal  of  the  two, 
liave  for  some  time  past  instructed  their  pupils  in  the  spir 
of  the  age,  inasfar  as  it  is  at  all  consistent  m  ith  the  rip^rou 
doctrines  of  their  order,  and  they  give  an  almost  pi 
education  to  day-scholars.  It  is  impossible  to  calcu:,.^,,  ,.. 
extent  of  improvement  which  the  existing  system  of  thi$ 
branch  of  education  ^i\\  produce  in  the  country.  Tlie  pro- 
fessoi's  of  the  lay  colleges  are,  without  exception,  libcnih^ — 
the  Jesuit  professorsi  and  even  some  of  the  regular  clcrictil 
teachers  are  so  after  their  fashion,  engrafting,  lik 
apostle  De  laMennai.**,  republican  licence  onthc(u_,  ,._  >abJ 
serviency*  They  recommend  the  study  of  EngUshj  which  b 
taught  even  in  the  peiits  s^miTwire*,  those  whilom  nurse 
for  young  bigotry\  Mathematics,  physics,  and  ch' nilufw^ 
are  regular  parts  of  the  instruction,  A  gcnemttou  ol  ' 
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ened  priestB  is  thus  at  this  very  moment  under  a  system  of 
tuition^  which  will  in  all  probability  lead  a  large  proportion 
of  them  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  tibe  progress  of  general  in- 
telligence^ in  that  grand  march  which  has  become  a  by-word 
to  immortalize  the  age  we  live  in. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  all-important  education  for  scien- 
tific industry  rapidly  extends.  There  are  several  schools  of 
that  nature  (^colea  dHndustrie)  established ;  the  principal  one 
on  a  vast  plain  at  Brussels.  The  province  of  West  Flanders 
is  just  now  establishing  another  for  simple  artisans  (the  con- 
ceited title  ^^  operatives'^  not  being  adopted  by  the  hardy 
workmen  of  Belgium)|  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  al- 
ready exist  at  Liege>  Verviers^  Ghent^  and  other  manufactu- 
ring towns ;  while  the  province  of  Hainhault  has  recently 
founded  one  for  the  important  local  object  of  instructing  in 
all  the  branches  of  mining  and  its  necessary  appendages. 

As  regards  the  most  elevated  but  perhaps  the  least  import- 
ant division  of  this  part  of  our  subject  {initruction  mgpf-^ 
rieure)y  it  must  be  remarked^  that  education  beings  fix)m  its 
lowest  to  its  highest  branches^  entirely  free  in  Belgium^  it  is 
quite  allowable  for  individuals  or  societies  to  establish  at  their 
pleasure  any  sort  of  academy^  from  a  grammar  school  to  a 
university.  This  accounts  for  four  estabUshments  bearing 
the  latter  dignified  appellation,  so  disproportioned  in  number 
to  the  extent  of  the  country  and  the  real  wants  of  the  upper 
classes,  in  a  population  of  little  more  than  four  millions.  Du- 
ring the  Austrian  rule,  the  ancient  university  of  Louvain  was 
justly  considered  sufficient.  This  was  done  away  with  under 
the  sway  of  the  French,  and  replaced  by  simple  schools  of 
law  and  medicine  at  Brussels  done.  William,  in  his  well- 
meant  rage  for  innovation/  created  no  less  than  three  univer- 
sities, the  professors  of  which  were  in  the  proportion  of  about 
half  Belgians  and  half  foreigners.  Full  one  third  of  the  latter 
were  Dutchmen,  men  of  learning,  but  amply  imbued  with  the 
national  heaviness  of  mind,  and  not  of  manners  sufficiently 
conciliatory  to  endear  them  to  the  students ;  so  that  on  the 
whole  they  did  more  harm  by  their  repulsive  pedantry  than 
good  by  their  extensive  information.  The  remainder  of  the 
professors  were  Frenchmen  and  Germans ;  the  former  being 
clever  teachers,  but  possessing  more  the  lighter  qualifications 
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of  the  savoirfaire  than  the  profound  Qcquirements  suited  to 
their  place ;  while  the  Germans  were  really  those  who  exer- 
cised the  greatest  influencej  by  spreading  a  taste  for  litera- 
ture and  for  those  attractive  speculations  which  distinguiah 
the  learned  men  of  their  own  country,  and  the  influence  of 
which  exists  at  this  moment  in  the  Belgian  universities.  Two 
of  these,  at  Ghent  and  Licgc^  are  properly  those  of  the  state, 
and  contain  a  gi'eater  niunber  of  professors  than  did  the  three 
established  by  King  Wilham — 70  instead  of  50,  About  two 
years  ago  the  Univemte  Libre  of  Brussels  was  founded,  by  a 
private  company,  of  liberal  opinions  like  that  of  London  5  aiid 
it  was  immediately  followed  by  the  foundation  of  another  at 
Louvaiii,  in  the  opposite,  that  is  to  say  the  Catholic,  iott:re»i, 
the  priesthood  being  the  chief  patrons  of  the  undertaking. 

The  professorships  in  the  two  last-named  seminaries  arc 
also  on  a  most  liberal  scale.  The  majority  of  the  native  ttuich- 
ers  are  young  men,  following  a  mixed  system  of  instructiony 
partly  French,  partly  German,  but  the  ideas  of  the  latter 
school  decidedly  predominating.  The  government  has  iiitro% 
duced  a  sprinkling  ol  Frenchmen  of  considerable  talent,  who 
find  a  serious  obstacle  to  their  pupds^  instruction  in  that 
newly  foi-med  feeling  of  nationality,  which  is  so  strongly 
dashed  with  dislike  of  Frenchmen  in  general  (m  ho  are  vulfjarly 
designated  by  the  grotesque  and  dishonouring  sohrirpitt  af 
Fnmsquillons),  by  whom  they  consider  the  Belgian  (leople 
to  be  unjustly  and  contemptuously  undervalued.  They  on 
the  contrary  hold  the  German  masters  in  high  esteem.  But 
tliey  are  attached  to  their  countiymen  alone ;  and  a  pemL 
encc  ill  the  system  of  foreign  nominations  would  in  the  pr 
sent  state  of  feeling  produce  most  undoubtedly  a  very  perni- 
cious effect. 

The  power  of  conferring  degrees  resides  solely  in  a  board 
which  assembles  at  Brussels,  called  Le  Jury  CcniraL  It  la 
therefore  a  tribunal  before  which  the  students  of  all  the  four 
universities  must  appear,  for  the  purjxise  of  clainiing  their 
highest  honours ;  and  thus  the  emidation  of  both  teachers 
and  learners  is  considerably  excited.  The  efforts  of  * 
fcssors  are  consequently  great.  Their  reputation,  ^j 
ferment,  tlie  existence  even  of  their  respective  establislmient% 
are  at  atake*    The  government  contributes  with  no  aiggaid 
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hand  to  forward  the  great  objects  of  education^  when  not 
thwarted  by  misdirected  parliamentary  jealousies^  as  in  fur- 
nishing the  libraries  with  books  and  supplying  scientific  col- 
lections. 

The  existing  curriculum  is  broad  and  comprehensive.  Stu- 
dents of  law  and  medicine  must  possess  a  fund  of  accessory 
knowledge  in  philosophy  and  literature.  But  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  throughout  the  country,  if  not  to  reject  en- 
tirely, at  least  considerably  to  restrict  the  sphere  of  classical 
studies.  Several  sections  of  the  central  jury  have  already 
demanded  the  suppression  of  Greek  in  the  plan  of  academical 
instruction ;  and  it  may  be  safely  predicted,  without  enter- 
ing into  the  question  of  the  good  or  the  evil  of  the  innovation, 
that  in  Belgium  the  first  serious  eflTorts  will  be  made  to  banish 
the  acquirement  of  the  dead  languages  from  the  circle  of  stu- 
dies exacted  in  public  education. 

Independent  of  the  various  establishments  before  enume- 
rated, there  exists  in  Belgium  a  military  school,  on  the  plan 
of  the  Polytechnic  school  of  Paris,  which  contains  upwards  of 
a  hundred  cadets,  educated  with  the  greatest  care  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state,  and  not  subject  to  arbitrary  expulsions  from 
individual  caprice,  cupidity,  or  thirst  of  patronage.  There 
is  also  a  school  for  mining,  another  for  civil  engineering  and 
manufactures,  a  veterinary  school,  and  others  of  minor  im- 
portance ;  but  all  on  a  scale  amply  adapted  to  the  extent  of 
the  country,  and  in  keeping  with  the  rapid  advance  of  scien- 
tific knowledge. 

The  state  of  the  arts  in  Belgium  is  well  deserving  of  much 
more  than  this  hasty  allusion  to  it  in  a  passing  paragraph. 
The  names  of  Wappers,  Verbeckhoeven,  and  De  Keyser,  in 
painting — Geefs  in  sculpture — De  Beriot,  Servais,  Vieux- 
temps,  and  the  Battas,  in  instrumental  music — ^must,  for  the 
present  at  least,  stand  instead  of  the  pages  of  eulogy  and  high 
admiration  which  it  was  at  starting  our  intention  to  devote  to 
them. 

Many  other  details,  essential  to  a  perfect  picture^of  the 
country  as  it  is,  must  be,  at  any  rate,  postponed,  the  more 
important  subjects  treated  of  having  dready  exceeded  the 
space  we  meant  to  devote  to  them.  But  to  those  subjects 
we  must  again  revert,  in  conclusion  of  an  article  which 
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has  imperceptibly  grown  on  us  in  interest,  and  run  to  u  lengrth 
disproportioned  to  our  limits  rather  than  to  its  own  imporc- 
ance. 

The  readers  of  our  former  article  on  Belgian  commercial 
relations  may  recollect  the  stress  we  hud  on  the  desirableness 
of  a  liberal  law  of  transit  being  adopted  by  the  legialature* 
While  that  article  was  going  through  the  press  (June  1856) 
a  law  of  transit  was  passing  the  Chamber  of  Representativca 
at  Brussels  ;  and  one^  wc  are  happy  to  say,  excellent  in  prin- 
ciple, and,  except  in  certain  small  matters  of  detail,  Kuch  ii* 
quite  satisfies  the  wishes  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country*  It  is  however  to  be  lamented  that  its  administitittoii 
seems  to  be  in  the  hands  of  persons  actuated  rather  by  the 
letter  of  the  law  itself  than  by  the  spirit  which  guided  ita 
framers.  There  are  certain  vexatious  formalities  as  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  custom-house  officers  to  apply  leaden  seals,  and 
to  open  packages  en  rouie^  and  others,  a  good  deal  complained 
of  by  mercantile  men ;  but  it  is  expected  Uiat  legislative 
ftmendment*^  may  be  introduced  to  get  rid  of  those  grievance* 
without  the  slightest  injui*y  to  the  revenue.  In  fact^  those 
trifling  defects  have  at  present  but  a  small  field  to  work  in, 
for  the  transit  trade  to  Germany  is  at  this  moment  little  or 
nothing.  It  has  suffered  moix*  dui*ing  the  lost  year  (16^7) 
than  in  any  of  the  five  preceding  years,  from  the  very  heavy 
advance  on  land  carriage^  arising  from  the  employment  on 
the  rail-road  works  given  to  the  waggoners  thruuglioiU  the 
districts  leading  to  the  Prussian  frontiers.  But,  referring  to 
the  promise  made  by  the  minister  of  public  works,  of  trans- 
porting goods  by  the  rail-road  to  Liege,  the  Antwerp  mer- 
chants look  f<irward  to  enjoy  even  in  1838  a  modei-ato  fore^ 
taste  of  the  advantages  of  the  German  trade,  the  full  benefita 
of  which  they  reckon  on  for  1840. 

ITic  returns  for  the  lost  year  prove  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  coflTee  trade,  every  branch  of  foreign  commerce  eacoeeds 
what  it  had  attained  in  1H35  and  18:5G,  as  well  ns  the  ave- 
rages of  1827,  1828,  and  1829  (the  years  of  greatest  pros- 
perity during  the  union  with  Holland) ;  and  Ibia  is  iu  be  ac« 
counted  tor  by  the  great  I  in  the  home  ccir  '  n, 
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production  of  almost  every  commodity  that  can  serve  as  an 
object  of  exchange.  And  this  remark  applies  equally  to  agri- 
cultural as  to  manufacturing  and  mining  operations.  The 
state  of  the  cotton  trade  is  worthy  of  particular  observation, 
as  the  loudest  complaints  of  the  enemies  of  Belgian  inde- 
pendence were  founded  on  a  pretended  falling  off  in  that  par- 
ticular item.  Every  succeeding  year  not  only  belies  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner  the  sinister  predictions  of  the  par- 
tisans of  "  protecting  *'  duties  (falsely  so  called),  steadily  re- 
fused by  the  government  nearly  three  years  ago,  but  surpasses 
the  expectations  of  those  who  judged  most  favourably  of  the 
resources  of  the  Ghent  manufacturers.  Every  year  sees 
an  increase  in  the  results  of  their  competition  with  foreign 
dealers  in  the  home  market.  During  the  severe  crisis  to  which 
the  manufacturers  of  France  and  England  were  exposed  in 
the  spring  of  last  year,  they  felt  no  inconvenience  of  a  like 
nature,  being  always  kept  in  full  employ  and  holding  very 
trifling  stocks  on  hand.  Their  consumption  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial in  1837  was  not  less  than  50,000  bales,  being  an  aug- 
mentation on  that  of  all  preceding  years,  fully  one-third  above 
the  maximum  of  1829,  and  showing  a  progressive  annual  ex- 
tension since  1831.  The  number  of  factories  now  in  full  ac- 
tivity is  seventy,  giving  employment  to  between  14,000  and 
15,000  persons;  and  the  number  of  weavers  and  calico- 
printers  is  about  the  same.  The  sales  are  in  a  very  prosperous 
state.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  goods  go  to  Holland^ 
where  the  trade  is  winked  at  by  the  government.  The  coarse 
cottons  of  Ghent  have  nothing  to  fear  in  the  Dutch  market 
from  the  rivalry  of  English  skill:  and  it  is  admitted  that  if 
Belgium  could  produce  fine  articles  equal  to  the  Swiss  and 
English  manufactures,  the  Belgian  consimiption  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  give  employment  to  the  whole  of  the  Ghent 
factories. 

As  regards  the  trade  of  Belgium  with  France,  we  can  only 
state  its  general  result,  by  comparison  of  the  year  1835  with 
1836.  In  the  former  of  those  years  the  consumption  of 
Belgian  produce  by  France  amounted  to  60,000,000/.,  in 
1836  it  reached  76,000,000/.,  as  is  shown  by  the  Tableau  du 
Commerce  J  an  increase  of  16,000,000/.,  while  the  importa- 
tions from  France  remained  stationary. 
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The  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  between  England 
and  Holland  is  seen  with  considerable  Batisfaetion  by  tlic 
liberal  mercantile  men  of  Belgium,  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
government  to  conclude  a  similai*  one,  and  aa  a  powerful 
argument  against  the  present  supporters  of  the  ill-judged 
and  injurious  system  of  differential  duties*  the  evil  effects  of 
which  to  Belgium  we  have  already  exposed.  This  treaty 
with  Holland  is  not  likely  to  produce  any  immediate  mischief 
to  Belgian  interests ;  but  when  the  rail-road  to  Cologne 
brings  them  into  direct  competition  with  those  of  Holhuid« 
it  is  clear  that  without  a  similar  treaty  the  outward  freights 
from  Antweq:>  and  Ostend  will  be  always  higher  than  tho^ 
of  Holland,  thus  neutralizing  in  a  great  degree  the  advan- 
tages pixisented  by  the  rall-road.  There  can,  therefore,  be 
Utile  doubt  but  that  another  year  will  see  the  conclusion  of 
Buch  a  treaty,  for  which  the  Euglish  government  has  been 
long  notoriously  anxious,  and  for  which  Belgium  may  aflcr 
(dl  be  indebted  to  the  inveterate  rivalry  of  Holland,  which 
furnishes  a  stimulant  the  most  quickening  to  the  local  apothy 
of  her  legislature. 

In  the  existing  situation  of  Belgium  we  see  no  cauoc  m 
apprehend  that  she  will  be  induced — or  rather  let  us  say  se- 
duced— ^to  join  what  is  commonly  called  the  Prussian  com- 
mercial league,  but  which  we  have  long  since  incontrovcrtibly 
estabhshed  to  be  the  Rmnan  political  compact*.  No  Belgtsui 
niinistcr  is  now  likely  so  far  to  mistake  the  true  interests  of 
the  country,  whose  best  poUcy  is  commercial,  as  well  as 
political  neutrality;  granting  especiid  favours  to  no  power; 
treating  all  liberally  j  simpliiying  her  custom-house  regida^ 
tions  ;  facilitating  transit  by  evciy  means  consistent  with  tlic 
prevention  of  smuggling;  reducing  all  charges  on  shipping 
fully  as  low  as  those  of  any  neighbouring  port ;  and  esta- 
blishing a  tariff  of  consumptiou'duties  on  all  articles  more 
moderate  than  the  premium  paid  tx)  smugglers  to  pass  goods 
over  her  land  frontiers.  AVith  such  a  system,  Uberally  esta- 
blished and  tiiTnly  persevered  in,  the  future  j>rosperity  of 
Belgium  must  be  such  as  to  outstrip  the  calculations  of  her 
most  sanguine  welUwishers. 
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And  such  as  we  have  shown  it  in  the  foregoing  pages  is 
the  actual  state  of  the  country,  as  it  is  presented  to  us  by  the 
conciurent  evidence  of  visible  fact  and  official  document. 
The  course  it  may  be  destined  to  run  in  the  career  of  po- 
litical independence  we  shall  not  presume  to  foretell.  But 
we  must  positively  deny  the  conflicting  inferences  drawn 
by  factions  in  France  and  England  from  the  imaginary  tend- 
encies, which  they  have  assumed  to  be  the  guiding  impulses, 
of  a  nation  whose  real  feelings  and  interests  they  entirely 
misconceive.  We  admit,  as  is  stated  by  those  speculators 
for  the  basis  of  their  reasoning,  that  King  Leopold  may  be 
fairly  taken  as  the  type  of  the  national  mind.  His  conduct 
has  had  a  most  extraordinary  influence  on  its  newly-formed 
character.  Never  could  it  be  more  tridy  said  than  in  refer- 
ence to  him  and  the  people  he  reigns  over, 

"  componitur  orbis 
Regis  ad  exemplum ; " 

and  therefore,  to  those  who  choose  to  view  him  as  ^^  a 
French  prefet^^  or  as  ^^England^s  puppet^' — the  opposing 
designations  which  they  bestow  on  him — Belgiimi  may  be  suf- 
fered to  appear  as  a  GaUic  province  or  as  a  mere  entrepdt  of 
British  trade,  while  its  sovereign  may  be  considered  by  others 
to  hang,  like  the  coffin  of  the  prophet,  between  two  attrac- 
tions. But  the  truth  is,  that  Leopold^s  whole  policy  may  be 
better  elucidated  on  the  principle  of  mechanics  called  "  com- 
pound motion,'*  namely  that  which  is  produced  by  two  or 
more  conspiring  powers,  whose  directions  are  neither  opposite 
nor  coincident ;  what  is  scientificaUy  called  the  composition 
of  forces ;  and  this  may  be  illustrated  by  a  simple  problem. 
Suppose  a  body  A  is  acted  upon  by  a  force  in  the  direction 
AB,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  impelled  by  another  force  in 
the  direction  AC,  it  will  then  move  in  the  diagonal  direction 
AD,  as  the  following  diagram  will  clearly  explain  ^^  to  the 
meanest  capacity  ** : 

French  political  protection  C.  D.  Belgian  nationality  and  in- 

dependence. 


KING  LEOPOLD  K— — B.  English  commercial  alliance. 
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This  is  the  true  course  of  Belgian  policy^  and  we  hope  it 
will  be  pursued  under  such  guidance^  steadily  and  long. 

A  circumstance^  on  which  great  stress  has  been  laid  by 
some  of  the  public  writers  in  Belgium  (though  from  reasons 
assigned  in  the  early  portions  of  this  paper  we  think  it  of 
little  consequence),  must  bring  our  observations  to  a  dose. 
In  the  annual  speech  on  the  opening  of  the  Dutch  Chambers, 
ever  since  1830,  King  William  has  invariably  introduced  the 
phrase  den  Belgischen  opstandy  the  Belgian  insurrection.  The 
States-General  in  their  address  to  the  throne  have  always,  un* 
til  1837,  repeated  the  phrase.  In  that  year's  address  they 
abstained  from  noticing  the  paragraph  in  the  speech  from 
the  throne  relative  to  "  the  evils  inflicted  on  the  Netherlands 
by  the  Belgian  revolt/'  So  that  while  King  William  per- 
sists in  still  considering  Belgium  as  a  revolted  portion  of  his 
dominions,  the  Dutch  people,  through  their  representatives, 
begin  to  acknowledge  it  as  an  independent  nation — a  distinc- 
tion of  very  small  importance  to  Belgium,  while  all  the  rest 
of  Europe  must  admit  it  to  be  (allowance  made  for  minor 
blemishes)  the  best  existing  model  of  a  well-organized,  well- 
conducted,  and  flourishing  commonwealth. 


Postscript. 


Since  this  article  was  written,  a  few  months  back,  every 
thing  has  tended  to  confirm  the  views  expressed  in  it,  both  as 
to  the  political  question  and  the  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing interests  of  Belgium.  The  fonner  is  certainly,  to  say 
the  least,  as  far  as  ever  from  its  solution ;  the  latter  are  in 
a  state  of  rapid  progression.  The  month  of  August  has  been 
distinguished  by  two  events  of  considerable  prospective  im- 
portance to  the  countrj',  viz.  the  opening  of  the  whole  line  of 
rail-road  from  Ostend  to  Brussels,  and  the  execution  of  a 
treaty  of  commerce  between  Belgium  and  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
The  commercial  returns  for  the  year  183?  have  given  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  many  resources  enjoyed  by  the  country. 
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and  of  the  satisfactory  prospects  for  the  future*.  Some  faults 
have  however  been  attempted^  rather  than  committed^  by  a 
body  of  the  national  representatives^  energetic  in  error,  in 
their  isolated  zeal  for  local  and  individual  advantage.  These 
attempts  have  been,  in  most  instances,  baffled  by  the  more 
enlightened  spirit  which  guides  the  executive  and  the  mar 
jority  of  the  legislature ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  general 
tariff  of  import  duties  on  foreign  produce  will  imdergo  a  re- 
vision before  the  end  of  this  year  in  a  dense  most  favourable 
to  the  principles  which  regulate  the  present  government.  A 
remarkable  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  those  principles  is  offered 
in  the  system  pursued  by  M.  Nothomb,  the  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  relative  to  the  rail-roads.  Instead  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  establishment  to  inflict  a  high  rate  of  payment 
on  travellers,  the  rate  of  charges  is  fixed  on  the  lowest  pos* 
sible  scale  of  remuneration ;  the  transport  of  merchandise  is 
made  an  object  of  far  less  importance  than  the  encouragement 
given  to  travelling ;  the  great  object  of  civilization  in  creating 
quick  and  frequent  intercourse  between  the  Belgian  people 
and  their  neighbours  being  considered  paramoimt  to  the  real- 
ization of  pecuniary  profits. 

The  purely  commercial  movements  of  the  present  year  have 
continued  to  establish  the  progressive  state  of  improvement 
which,  without  any  inspiration  of  prophecy,  we  predicted  two 
years  back,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  system  then 
brought  into  play.  One  branch  of  trade,  that  in  raw  and 
clayed  sugars,  forms  an  exception  to  this  remark ;  the  sale  of 
refined  goods  being  now  much  interfered  with,  by  the  pro- 
tection given  to  the  culture  of  beet-root,  with  the  view  to  its 
being  employed  by  the  refiners ;  the  produce  being  forcedly 
destined  for  home  consumption,  as  on  the  export  no  drawback 
(operating  as  a  bounty  which  favours  the  export  of  refined 
sugars  made  from  colonial  produce)  is  allowed  by  govern- 
ment.   The  consequence  is,  that  beet-root  sugar  is  gradually 

*  The  returns  of  rail-road  travelling  in  Belgium  for  thia  month  of  Auguat  1838, 
give  a  total  of  259,086  travellers,  and  409,679  francs  of  receipts. 

Shipping  returns  of  arrivals  jn  the  port  of  Antwerp  for  the  three  last  years. 
Foreign.  Belgium.  Total.  Tonnage. 

1835  939  250  1189  153,243. 

1836  959  286  1245  176,079. 

1837  1073  ..: 353  1426  225,030. 

2971  889  3860 
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replacing  foreign  in  the  home  market,  as  the  returns  of  the  i 
import  trade  at  Antwerp  and  Oaten d  will  amply  prove,    Tbis 
policy  which  has  led  to  this  result  is  of  course  ron-i  *        '  as 
very  questionable  by  the  mercantile  houses  in  tho^t  -  ; 

and  it  must  at  best  be  looked  on  as  an  experiment,  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  which  a  very  little  time  will  be  iiufficnent  lo 
test.     But  the  question  it  involves  is  of  small  importance  in 
comparison  to  another,  arising  from  the  quantity  of  capital  in 
the  country,  and  the  prodigious  stimulus  lately  given  to  every 
kind  of  commercial  speculation.     We  allude  to  the  facility  ill- 
lowed  by  the  government  diuing  the  last  three  years,  for  the 
establishment  of  *^  Society  Anomfmes/^  imder  which   title  a 
swarm  of  joint-stock  companies  have  sprung  up  for  almost 
every  ostensible  piu'pose  of  trade,  but  in  many  instances,  like 
similar  undertakings  in  this  country,  for  the  mere  prnmotion 
of  agiotage^ — that  expressive  word  for  describing  tbc  shifts 
and  tricks  of  stock-exchange  manoeuvring.    The  operation!*  of 
such  associations  arc  admirably  adapted — when  they  are  boRd 
fide  estabUshments  for  industrijil  objects— for  working  coid 
or  iron  mines,  making  canals,  or  engaging  in  some  pursuit, 
such  as  the  whale-lisherj^,  which  requires  a  larger  capital  than 
individuals  are  able  or  willing  to  risk  5  but  ^^  hen  placed  in 
direct  competition  with  private  enterprise,  they  unquestionably 
do  great  mischief  to  the  general  interests  of  trade,  and  are 
seldom  attended  with  any  solid  or  legitimate  success.     One 
flagrant  histancc  of  the  contrary  has  lately  given  a  Balutary 
warning  to  the  government  and  the  country,  in  the  fate 
the  branch  of  the  "  Soci^te  du  Commerce  "  of  Bntssels,  whic 
was  about  two  years  ago  established  at  Antwerp,    It  was  \m>* 
fcasedly  formed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  manu&ctiirer^ 
of  Belgium  in  finding  or  forcmg  new  issues  for  their  goods. 
As  soon  as  it  was  oi^anized,  its  members  commenced  a  ayatcni 
of  wholesale  competition  with  all  the  merchants  and  agents  of 
the  place,  as  exporters,  importers,  and  commission  ageuta,  u> 
all  parts  of  the  world.     Within  tw'o  years  of  its  creiitiun,  that 
is  to  say,  on  the  Slst  of  last  December^  the  directors  acknnv 
ledged  to  a  loss  of  900,000/1,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Mm 
liquidation  will  establish  a  total  loss  of  l,500,00(J/l     In  spite 
of  this  example,  so  recent  and  so  discouraging,  a  ?"-^- 
to  the  defunct  society  has,  in  the  course  of  this 
been  got  up  at  Antweq>,  under  the  special  patronage  of  the 
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Bank  of  Belgium,  with  a  capital  of  12,000,000/1,  and  armed 
with  expUcit  authority  to  undertake  every  branch  of  com- 
merce the  directors  may  think  proper  to  engage  in.  No  very 
favourable  issue  is  likely  to  result  from  the  operations  of  this 
body,  while  they  do  much  to  check  the  enterprise  of  private 
individuals ;  for  few  merchants  will  be  found  to  hazard  their 
fortune  in  a  competition  with  men  who  speculate  with  either 
a  fictitious  capital,  or  the  funds  of  others.  But  blemishes 
like  those  we  have  pointed  out,  in  the  general  system  of  the 
government  in  matters  of  trade,  are  only  to  be  viewed  as  the 
effect  of  an  exuberance  of  capital,  and  a  consequent  necessity 
for  experiment  and  speculation  throughout  the  monied  in- 
terests of  the  country, 

In  one  concluding  word,  all  that  Belgium  wants  or  wishes, 
either  for  her  own  well-being  or  the  peace  of  Europe,  is — to 
be  let  alone.  Like  all  newly-organized  countries,  she  requires 
repose.  But  her  prosperity  is  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  king 
of  Holland;  the  despotic  powers  are  too  ready  to  aid  his 
efforts  to  disturb  it;  the  Germanic  confederation  looks  on  in 
a  jealous  and  uncertain  neutraUty ;  France  gives  a  powerful 
but  scarcely  a  cordial  support,  from  considerations  of  poUcy, 
not  from  feeUngs  of  regard.  It  is  England,  above  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  that  is  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  Belgian  independence,  that  reaps  the  siu*est  and 
safest  benefit  from  her  prosperity,  and  would  be  the  greatest 
sufferer  in  the  now  almost  impossible  event  of  her  fall. 


Article   V. 


Letters  on  Paraguay ;  comprising  an  account  of  a  Four  Years* 
Residence  in  that  Republic,  under  the  Government  of  the 
Dictator  Francia.  By  J.  P.  and  W.  P,  Robertson. 
2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  plates  and  a  map.  London  :  Mur- 
ray, 1838. 

It  has  been  our  ill  fortune,  during  a  short  career,  to  have 
to  pour  out  the  vials  of  our  indignation  upon  no  class  more 
bountifully  than  upon  our  tourists  and  travellers.  We  have 
fallen  foul  of  lords  and  ladies,  men  and  women,  and  those  who 
were  neither  lords  nor  ladies^  nor  men  nor  women^  but  sheer 
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coxcombs.  Yet  it  neither  lies  in  the  nature  of  our  predilectioiis 
nor  of  our  business  to  treat  the  meritorious  class  of  hurriers 
to  and  fro  with  disrespect.  We  claim  all  matters  of  interest, 
both  at  home  and  abroad^  as  belonging  to  our  jurisdiction. 
Our  feelings  are  British  and  Foreign,  and  we  pay  our  tribute 
of  gratitude  to  those  who  can  enlighten  us  as  to  the  progress 
of  our  race  in  lands  removed  by  distance  from  our  own  im- 
mediate observation,  with  peculiar  pleasure.  That  we  have 
not  been  oflencr  able  to  acknowledge  with  satisfaction  the 
works  of  our  contemporaries  in  this  field,  is,  we  humbly  beg 
to  submit,  no  fault  of  ours. 

We  are  not  ignorant  that  travelling  to  any  profitable  pur- 
pose is  a  very  difficult  matter.  Severe  experience  has  forced 
this  truth  upon  us.  For  a  single  book  containing  anything 
beyond  the  crude  speculations  and  vapid  generalities  taken 
from  home,  to  be  brought  back  and  retailed  for  the  home- 
market,  we  have  to  wade  through  whole  libraries  of  volumes 
whose  dulness  heavily  impresses  upon  us  the  value  of  Cole- 
ridge's remarks  upon  the  "  duty  of  stajring  at  home.*' 

We  shall  not  dilate  upon  the  mischief  done  by  the  mass  of 
gossiphig  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  class  described.  It  is 
one  of  the  plagues  of  this  civilized  age  of  ours,  that  we  read 
for  amusement,  and  judge  and  act  upon  what  we  read  seri- 
ously. The  very  clever  young  men,  whom  the  attainment  of 
their  university  degree  sends  out  in  full-blown  honours  to 
take  bird's-eye  views  of  other  lands  and  other  states  of  society 
than  their  own,  especially  if  they  have  the  good  fortune  to  be 
men  of  family,  are  the  misleaders  of  society  in  some  of  its 
most  essential  interests.  Grave  men  and  gay  men,  members 
of  parliament,  lawyers,  legislators,  hereditar}^  or  elective,  pre- 
pare themselves  for  a  rare  debate  on  our  "  foreign  policy'' 
and  our  commercial  well-being,  by  cramming  from  IVIiss  A, 
Mrs.B,  or  the  Hon.  Mr.  C's  sketches,  glimpses,  remembrances 
or  romances  of  travel !  And  as  Miss  A,  &c.  know  nothing 
whatever  about  the  matter,  the  gi'ave  men  and  the  gay  men 
and  society  at  large  know  somewhat  less  than  nothing ;  and 
the  vast  interests  of  foreign  policy  and  commerce  are  treated 
in  a  manner  which  is  only  saved  from  being  supremely  ludi- 
crous by  being  supremely  alarming.  In  the  dealings  between 
foreign  states,  more  than  in  any  other  circumstances,  know- 
ledge is  power;  the  knowledge  namely  of  the  auns^  objects. 
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intentions  and  feelings,  the  institutions,  temper,  habits,  and 
capabilities  of  those  who  in  the  great  game  of  politics  may  be 
your  rivals  or  adversaries.  But  ^^  Gallio  careth  for  none 
of  these  things,^^  and  he  is  consequently  overreached,  out-di- 
plomatized, threatened  by  turns  and  cajoled,  and  universally 
laughed  at  by  all  his  neighbours,  who  get  their  information, 
their  knowledge,  and  their  power  from  something  better  than 
"  Sketches  ^\  To  be  sure  he  has  his  consolations ;  he  is 
wrapt  up  in  a  happy  ignorance  of  the  character  he  bears 
among  his  neighbours,  and  he  keeps  his  incompetent  or  trea- 
cherous foreign  minister !  Compared  with  this,  of  coiu*se  all 
is  trifling ;  and  after  all  he  merely  loses  his  national  honour 
and  influence  and  much  of  his  commerce.  Nugte  canorcB  \ 
Trifles  about  which  a  good  deal  of  noise  has  been  made  in  the 
world  at  different  times,  but  which  are  now  obviously  no 
longer  worth  looking  after ! 

It  is  therefore  with  a  pleasure  proportionate  to  its  rarity, 
that  we  find  ourselves  called  upon  to  recommend  to  our  read- 
ers the  little  work  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Under  the  unpretending  title  of  Letters  on  Paraguay  it  con- 
tains many  shrewd  remarks  upon  men  and  manners,  upon 
society  and  politics,  and  affords  some  information  not  readily 
accessible  from  other  sources,  but  which  will  serve  to  throw 
light  upon  the  history  of  the  South  American  republics ;  that 
new  world  which  Mr.  Canning  boasted  of  having  called  into 
existence  "  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old,*'  but  whose  pre- 
sent state  and  condition  give  amusing  evidence  of  the  futUity 
of  such  predictions.  Ridiculous,  however,  as  the  efforts  and 
struggles  of  these  little  states  appear  to  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  measure  everything  by  the  exaggerated  scale  of 
European  civilization,  the  record  of  their  good  and  evil  is  not 
without  its  value.  It  is  the  record  of  one  page  in  man's  hi- 
story, and  therefore  it  is  full  of  matter  interesting  to  his  race : 

"  Homo  sum :  nihil  humani  a  me  alienum  puto !" 

Whether  under  the  Pole  or  under  the  Line,  amongst  the 
snows  of  Nova  Zembla,  or  beneath  the  sun  of  the  TVopics, 
man  offers  lessons  to  man,  based  on  a  common  nature,  and 
available  for  a  common  experience.  We  do  not,  indeed,  for- 
bear to  smile  when  the  immortal  glory  and  imperishable  va- 
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lour  of  a  couple  of  Spanish  regiments  are  lauded  by  a  Sj 
nish  colonel,  their  commander ;  an  ordre  du  jour  of  a  Sciut 
American  general  may  remind  one  of  the  marcliing  ami  c«iui^ 
tennarching  in  the  Mayor  of  Gan^att ;  yet  after  all,  buttle 
which  numbered  a  thousand  hoplites  on  either  side  have 
cided  some  of  the  weightiest  problems  in  the  pr* 
development  of  human  nature;  and  the  gravest  a,s  _„ 
the  most  brilliant  lessons  of  civilization  went  forth  firom  at 
not  much  greater  in  territorial  extent  than  an  T" 

ITie  ruler  of  a  petty  principaUty  bent  round  li         

the  crovmi  of  the  Anglo-aaxon  kings,  and  in  so  doing  fuundtt 
an  empire  which  not  only  rules  over  a  hundred  millions  ci| 
subjects^  but  whose  tongue  is  spoken  over  a  full  tliird  of  th^ 
habitable  globe.  Are  htlle  beginnings  then  necessarily  ridw 
culous  ?     Certainly — in  the  eyes  of  little  men. 

It  is  therefore  not  because  states  are  little  that  they 
ridiculous ;  but  because,  being  little,  they  ape  the  fantastial 
follies  and  exaggerated  absurdities  of  gi^eater  states.     On  tJi€ 
other  hand,  their  size  renders  them  not  inconvenient  ticld 
for  the  trial  of  political  experiments ;  not  indeed  on  the  ptVdi 
eiple  oifiat  e^perimentum  in  corj/ore  vilu  but  !>eranse  the  re- 
sonrces  ax^c  generally  more  within  command  in  such  statdl 
than  in  those  which  lapse  of  time  and  continued  motion  hns 
rounded  and  made  solid. 

Politics  are  not  the  object  of  the  work  under  notice ;  jc 
there  are  some  details  vividly  described,  and  some  se 
events  shortly  but  clearly  conceived  and  stated ;  and  Uld^l 
form  a  very  fitting  preparation  for  the  delineations  of  i 
and  manners  which  are  to  follow.     On  this  account  we  abalL| 
advert  to  them  slightly,  before  we  pass  on  to  the  more  amu- 
sing pictures  of  a  Ufe  in  the  far  West,  tlraped  in  the  motley  I 
mixture  of  Eiu'opean  civilization  and  aboriginal  barbarity. 

How  Spain  gained  her  colonies  is  uell  knu\^n  : 
letters,  upon  her  imperishable  page,  Historj^  has  iu 
names  of  a  few  bold  men  who  founded  tlie  proud  bocisti 
within  the  limits  of  the  Spanish  empire  the  sun  never  set  :| 
they  remain  to  give  mankind  a  worthy  lesson  of  what  may  be  I 
accomplished  by  prudence,  courage,  and  indomitable  wiU#| 
But  the  philanthropist  wiU  lament  that  r  ,  '    ',0^0' 

wide  huids  to  Spain  did  not  produce  to  ci 
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piness  which  might  have  justified  the  acquisition.  How 
Spain  lost  her  colonies  is  less  known :  yet  the  painful  history 
of  her  decUne  and  fall,  of  which  this  loss  was  the  consumma- 
tion, is  one  of  the  profoundest  lessons  which  have  been  vouch- 
safed to  man.  What  the  conduct  of  individuals  gained,  the 
misconduct  of  the  state  had  power  to  lose ;  and  the  keeping 
a  whole  people  in  ignorance,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  sub- 
jection, was  a  fatal  policy,  which  sowed  the  seeds  of  ruin  not 
less  at  home  than  beyond  the  Pacific.  There  are  states  in 
Europe,  and  classes  in  society,  that  would  repeat  the  same 
fatal  experiment :  let  them  beware  of  the  consequences ! — 
above  all,  let  them  remember  the  lesson  which  all  history 
teaches,  that  there  is  less  danger  in  the  changes  which  the 
increased  enlightenment  of  the  masses  renders  necessary,  than 
in  the  furious  outbreak  of  their  passions  when  enlightenment 
has  been  refused  them.  Only  reduce  your  fellow-creatures 
to  the  level  of  the  brutes,  and  your  fitting  and  appropriate 
punishment  will  be,  that  they,  like  brutes,  will  turn  and  rend 
you,  as  soon  as  hunger  or  suffering  become  too  strong  for 
mere  prudence  to  keep  in  check. 

The  following  remarks  upon  the  colonial  poUcy  of  Spain 
are  strictly  just,  and  will  serve  to  show  the  weakness  of  the 
administration  established  by  the  mother  country,  and  which 
yielded  at  once  to  the  first  pressure. 

"  But  though  this  is  one  cause  of  the  slow  progress  made  by  the  South 
Americans  towards  anything  like  stability  in  their  political  institutions, 
and  of  the  comparatively  little  benefit  hitherto  derived  by  them  from  their 
Revolution,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  another  cause,  which 
lies  deeper,  and  operates  much  more  perniciously  than  the  one  already 
assigned;  and  to  this  second  cause  we  are  unwillingly  constrained  to 
trace,  not  only  many  of  their  miscarriages  in  political  matters,  but,  what 
is  still  more  to  be  lamented,  many  of  their  aberrations  in  those  of  prin- 
ciple. This  cause  is  to  be  found,  not  only  in  the  gross  ignorance  in  which 
it  was  ever  the  policy  of  Spain  to  educate  her  colonial  subjects,  but  in  the 
idle  and  vicious  courses  in  which,  if  they  were  not  openly  encouraged,  the 
better  classes  of  Creole  youth  were  certainly  never  greatly  checked  by 
their  European  parents. 

*'  With  those  who  consider,  indeed,  what  was  the  policy  of  Old  Spain 
with  her  colonies, — how  great  her  jealousy  lest  they  should  outgrow  her 
means  of  control, — how  vigilant  the  system  of  political  espionage  with 
which  she  watched  them, — how  sordid,  low,  and  limited  was  the  educa- 
tion she  permitted  thcm,^and  how  pernicious  were  at  once  the  example 
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and  control  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  friara  with  which  ereiy  part  of 
her  territory  teemed ; — the  wonder  is  not  that  the  present  inhabitants 
should  still  exhibit  so  many  traits  of  the  vicions  system  entailed  on  them 
by  Spain,  but  that  Europeans  should  have  calculated  so  credulously  on  their 
possessing  those  public  principles  and  virtues  which  were  wholly  incom- 
patible with  their  course  of  colonial  training." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  7. 

"  In  order  properly  to  connect  this  state  of  things  with  its  primary 
causes,  it  will  be  necessary,  just  for  a  moment,  to  glance  at  the  state  of 
Old  Spain,  about  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  that  country  by  Bonaparte. 
That  was  also  the  time  at  which  the  first  symptoms  of  revolutionary  feeling 
became  observable  in  South  America. 

"  The  degradation  and  poverty  into  which  the  Spanish  nation  had  then 
sunk,  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  elucidation  here.  An  imbecile 
king, — a  traitorous  Prince  of  Peace, — a  corrupt  nobility, — a  powerfal, 
bigoted,  and  tyrannical  priesthood, — the  middling  classes  of  the  inhabit- 
ants  without  either  education  or  patriotism, — an  exhausted  revenue, — a 
miserable  army, — and  an  annihilated  navy, — with,  as  the  only  respectable 
feature  of  national  affairs,  a  noble  peasantry ; — such  were  the  shattered 
elements  of  which  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  composed. 

"  This  state  of  things,  we  know,  was  the  result  of  long  national  grie- 
vance and  misrule :  and,  if  we  consider  the  tendency  there  is  in  all  de- 
legated governments  to  become  worse,  in  proportion  as  they  are  thrown 
at  a  distance  from  the  centre  of  authority,  we  may  form  some  estimate, 
from  what  we  know  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  have  been,  of  what  her  vice- 
regal monarchies  in  miniature  in  the  New  World,  at  a  distance  of  from 
five  to  ten  thousand  miles,  mwa/  have  been. 

"  South  America,  while  dependent  on  the  mother  country,  was  under 
the  rule  of  viceroys  and  captains-general,  whose  sway  was  almost  reeal. 
Xt'xt  to  them  in  power,  as  an  intermediate  link  between  them  and  the 
people,  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs,  were  the  audiencias,  or  supreme  courts 
of  justice  ;  and  lastly,  there  was  the  cabildo,  a  municipal  body  correspond- 
ing, in  some  measure,  to  our  institution  of  mayor  and  aldermen. 

"  Under  the  particular  instruction  of  the  Spanish  cabinet,  and  with  the 
laws  of  the  Indies  as  an  ostensible  code,  did  the  viceroy,  and  those  subor- 
dinate to  him,  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Spanish  colonies. 

*'  The  instructions  given  to  the  viceroy  by  the  Spanish  court,  however, 
— from  distance, — from  the  general  system  of  Spanish  mal-administration, 
— and  from  the  difficulty  of  establishing  any  practical  responsibility  of 
office, — became  nearly  a  dead  letter.  To  this  they  invariably  turned 
whenever  it  was  the  viceroy's  interest  to  render  them  so ;  which  it  gene- 
rally was,  when  they  had  for  their  object  the  amelioration  of  the  country 
over  which  he  presided,  and  of  which  the  effectual  misrule  was  his  |)osi- 
tive  eain. 

"  The  laws  of  the  Indies,  though  framed  in  many  respects  with  ahumane 
tendency,  and  liberal  policy,  were  seldom  carried  into  effect,  and  almost 
never  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  Spain  in  her  poverty  was  a  con- 
tinual drain  upon  the  colonies ;  and  all  the  revenue  that  could  be  raised 
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from  them  on  the  plan  of  a  jealous  and  restricted  commercial  policy,  was 
ever  urgently  called  for  by  the  mother  country.  So  much  only  was  kept 
back  as  was  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  local  government,  and 
satisfy  the  demands  of  a  corrupt  and  rapacious  colonial  administration.  ^^ 
In  proportion  as  the  exigencies  of  Spain  increased,  a  still  greater  relax- 
ation in  the  government  of  the  colonies  took  place.  More  supplies  were 
wanted  by  the  mother  country,  in  consequence  of  the  growing  expense  to 
which  she  was  put  by  the  French  invasion.  Smaller  sums  were  remitted 
from  America,  on  the  allegation  of  symptoms  of  discontent  in  the  colonies. 
It  was  alleged  that  these  required  to  be  awed  into  silence  by  additional 
force,  and  of  course  additional  expense.  The  force  was  not  provided ;  but 
the  supplies  stated  to  be  necessary  for  its  payment  were  withheld  from 
Spain.  From  the  weakness  to  which  Spain  was  reduced  by  foreign  in- 
vasion and  domestic  strife,  and  from  a  relaxation  of  the  control  which  she 
exercised  over  her  colonies,  these  latter  began  to  consider  whether  they 
might  not  legally  assert,  and,  vi  et  armU,  maintain  the  same  rights  to  go* 
verni  by  juntas,  their  own  afifairs,  which  some  of  the  provinces  of  Spain 
had  assumed  in  the  government  of  theirs.  On  looking  around  them,  in 
towns  which  were  the  seats  of  a  viceroy  or  president,  the  Creoles  saw  him 
supported,  at  the  most,  by  half-a-dozen  regiments  of  ill-disciplined  in- 
fantry ;  by  a  slight  train  of  artillery ;  and  by  a  squadron  or  two  of  cavalry. 
Many  of  the  officers,  and  even  some  of  the  commanders,  of  these  troops 
were  natives  ;  they  were  encompassed  by  a  population,  of  which  the  pro- 
portion to  themselves  of  old  Spaniards  was  not  as  one  to  twenty ;  they 
knew  that  the  greater  part  of  the  militia  of  the  country  was  made  up  of 
American-born  subjects  ;  that  most  of  the  provincial  towns,  though  com- 
manded by  military  chiefs  from  old  Spain,  were  garrisoned  by  native 
troops ;  and  that  the  parent  state,  under  her  present  difficulties,  could  do 
little  or  nothing  against  them  in  the  way  of  invasion. 

"  Upon  these  observed  matters  of  fact,  and  upon  the  plausible  ground 
of  legal  right  to  follow  the  example  of  self-government  set  by  the  juntas  of 
Spain,  did  the  South  Americans  commence  their  Revolution." — Vol.  i. 
p.  19. 

A  single  anecdote  ^vill  sometimes  characterize  a  system  as 
well  as  a  long  description ;  and  in  order  to  show  how  loosely 
the  royal  officers  both  could  and  did  act  in  South  America, 
we  borrow  a  short  story  from  our  authors. 

"  The  following  anecdote,  communicated  by  the  officer  who  was  the 
subject  of  it,  may  serve  to  illustrate  at  once  the  facility  complained  of,  and 
the  good  nature  admired,  in  General  Liniers.  Lieut.  Gonsalez  had  di- 
stinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of  Buenos  Ayres,  against  the  English, 
and  went  accordingly  to  Liniers  to  lay  before  him  his  claim  to  promotion. 
It  was  at  once  admitted,  and  orders  were  given,  in  the  lieutenant's  pre- 
sence, to  promote  him  to  the  rank  of  captain.  '  Sir,'  said  the  officer,  *  you 
have  fulfilled  my  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  laid  me  under  an  obli- 
gation  to  you^  which  I  trust  I  shall  ever  bear  in  grateful  remembrance. 
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But,  alas  \  I  am  not  in  a  candUion  to  accept  the  rank  yoa  bftTe  cobI 
on  me/ 

"  '  How  so  ? '  asked  the  viceroyi  somewhat  surprised*    *  Indeed,  StrJ 
replied  Gonsalez,  *  to  be  candid  with  your  Excellency.  \  h*%'e  not  i 
enough  to  buy  the  tivo  epaulettes  and  lace  necessary  to  eqtijp  n 
captain/ 

" '  Well/  said  General  Liniers.  '  that  is  rather  unfortunalCi  (>arltcillttrl] 
as  I  am  myself  too  poor  to  help  you.  But  do  you  think  you  caald  cotij 
trive  to  purchase  a  lif^itt^nant'CahnvVs  uniform  ?  *  *  Oh.  that  t  could.  )roiil! 
Excellency/  replied  the  half-doubting  and  astonished  roan,  '  Weil  i 
said  the  viceroy,  *  you  shall  be  a  lieutenant-coIoneU  in-' 

"  It  may  be  necessary  to  remark  that  the  uniform  in  i  i  hi 

gets  plftiuc  r  and  less  costly  as  the  officer  advances  in  rank  ;  atid  that  whift 
n  captain  has  two  gaudy  epaulettes,  and  a  great  supiTfluity  of  lace  oo  hU 
coatj  the  only  badge  by  which  a  lieutenant-cotonel  is  distinguished  nm* 
sists  in  a  couple  of  very  narrow  stripes  of  gold  lace,  on  his  coat-sleeire.  lliift 
will  account  for  the  manner  in  which  General  Liniers  at  once  met  the  po- 
verty, and  increased  the  rank  of  an  indigent,  but  meritorioud  officer.**-^j 
Vol'i.  p.  32. 

The  Spanish  government  had  prepared  the  revolutions  bj 
which  they  lost  all  their  authority  in  the  colonicH:  it  was 
owing  to  their  contemptible  weakness  that  they  lost  little 
else.  They  were  not  capable  of  making  Resistance  enough  U> 
exasperate  their  conquerors;  and  a  revolution  which  tore 
away  from  old  Spain  the  whole  of  her  American  pos^sessiooB 
cost  perhaps  fewer  lives  tlian  a  month^s  partisan  warfiirc  in  | 
Navarre  or  Catalonia.  Something  of  this  lies,  no  doubtj  tn 
the  national  character:  the  Spaniard  is  cruel;  the  Smith 
American  is  tiot,  at  least  as  a  general  rule.  On  tlic  other 
hand,  the  Spaniard  appears  to  hold  life  verj"  cheap  ;  he  yields 
it  almost  as  readily  as  he  takes  it;  this  the  South  Amcriciin 
does  not. 

But  this  very  weakness  of  the  enemy  against  whom  they 
had  to  contend  was  perhaps  the  greatest  misfortune  that  be- ' 
fell  the  Patriotas.   Nations,  like  individuals,  can  gain  notlilog 
without  labour,  struggles  and  sacritices  ;  and  it  is  labour  and 
sacrifices  idone  that  make  men  worthy  of  what  they  hove  I 
stniggled  for,  or  wise  in  its  enjoyment,     Inclepcndenoe  co«l 
the  South  i\jnerican8  so  little  that  they  hardly  know  what  it 
is  5  and  they  w^ent  in  general  fi'om  king  Log  to  king  Stock  i 
without  resistance,  almost  without  consciouj^ness  «  ?v, 

Tlic  very  dispersion  of  the  action,  the  isolated  stm,  _         imt 
were  to  be  carried  on  with  insignificant  opjiunenU  on  a  I 
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hundred  different  points^  necessarily  tended  to  cheek  the  rise 
of  a  national  feeling,  and  a  combined  and  vigorous  recon- 
fttniction  of  institutions ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  bruugi;ht 
a  multitude  of  CuiecUlas  or  petty  chieftains  into  the  fields 
whose  services  were  much  upon  a  par,  and  who  used  their 
armies  of  800  or  1000  men  to  dispute  with  one  another  the 
supremacy  of  the  countries  they  had  liberated* 

\^lien  a  colony  separates  from  the  mother  country  to  set 
up  the  banner  of  its  own  independence,  the  mother  country 
ahvays  suffers^ — the  colony  often.  In  the  case  of  the  South 
American  republics  perhaps  this  did  not  take  place.  In  spite 
of  all  that  has  resulted  from  misgovernmcnt  and  internal  dis- 
sensions^  it  is  hardly  possible  to  deny  that  they  have  bettered 
their  condition  by  the  separation.  Indeed  they  coiUd  hardly 
have  changed  for  the  worse ;  and  after  tdl,  a  temporary  fever 
is  much  less  dangerous  than  a  conftnned  atrophy*  On  this 
point  our  authors  have  some  obsen^ations  which  we  think 
just. 

"  It  may  be  asked,  and,  after  what  we  have  said  in  our  last  letter,  it 
naturally  will  be  asked,  were  the  declarations  of  in<le|iendencc,  then,  made 
by  tlic  late  Spanish  provinces,  premature  ? 

•'  In  reply  to  thi&  question,  it  may  be  atated,  that  if  by  '  premature^  be 
meant  premature  in  respect  of  their  nwntl  and  political  capaciiij  to  govern 
ihrir  vast  counity  on  $ofind  principha  of  poiitical  economif,  their  declarations 
of  inde|>endence  certainly  appear  to  involve  this  charge ;  for  it  ia  matter  of 
notoriety,  that  tliey  are,  after  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  revolution, 
very  little  advanced  tri  the  science  of  government,  and  nearly  as  far  removed 
now  as  they  ever  were  from  political  stability. 

'*  But  if  by  'premature*  be  meant  only  prematare  in  respect  of  their 
phyviceU  capacity  to  maintain  the  independence  mkich  fhcy  at  first  arhi'^edf 
then  it  is  certain  that  their  revolution  was  not  premature  ;  for  they  have 
preserved  free  from  all  external  control,  the  country  they  wrested  from  the 
hands  of  Old  Spain,  till  the  latter  is  now  reluctantly  forced  upon  a  con- 
sideration of  the  expediency  of  recognising  the  Independence  of  her  late 
coloniet,  and  no  longer  dreams  of  ever  repossessing  herself  of  them. 

*'  Can  it  be  alleged  that  upon  the  whole,  then,  they  have  been  losers, 
rather  than  gainers  by  their  Revolution  ?    We  think  quite  the  reverse. 

**  For  one  »hip  that  entered  their  deserted  ports,  under  the  colonial  re* 
strictions,  twenty  now  sail  into  them  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  For 
one  newspaper  thea  publbhed,  there  are  now  in  circulation  four  or  five. 
Books  of  every  kind  are  imported.  Foreigners  freely  take  up  their  abode 
in  the  country.  Better  houses,  better  furniture,  arc  seen  cvcrj'where. 
The  natives,  guided  by  the  example  of  foreigners,  live  not  only  better  than 
VOL.  VII.— N^  XIV,  2  P 
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ticfbre.  but  have  acquired  habiu  of  freAtly-incrcoaetl  domestic  cofolbit  i 
convenience.     Id  two  or  tliree  of  the  republics,  ibo  Protectant  religioii  | 
tolerated. '  Tlie  undue  influence  of  the  priests,  if  not  enlirely  andrrmtii 
is  in  raany  places  greatly  diminished,  and  in  some  aearly  ovcrtiirowl 
The  authority  of  the  pope  is  not  only  practically  disavowed,  but  a  legau 
ieat  some  time  ago  from  Rome  to  Chile,  met  with  b  very  cold  n'ceptk 
and  with  an  order  for  hia  almost  instantaneous  return  to  that  Itmtj  from 
whence  he  came.   In  these,  and  in  many  other  reapecLs,  the  Amerlouia  havr 
gained  by  their  Revolution,    They  havv  gainedj  tuOi  as  a  cons^qoonoc  o# 
it,  in  their  trade,  and  pecuniary  transactions  with  England :  for,  to  \ 
nothing  of  the  largo  sums  received  by  them  in  loans,  for  working  of  i 
8cc.,  for  which  little  or  nothing  has  been  as  yet  icturned  ;  we  very  tnc 
question  whether  the  merchandize  sent  to  South  America  bAd,  an  tkc 
whole,  produced  to  the  shippers  of  it  from  this  country,  an  mdnjtiii 
profit  J  while  it  ia  incontestable  that  a  greatly- increased  export  tn»dc«  \ 
much  enhanced  prices^  has  augmented  in  all  parts  of  Spanish  AioeiiGii  tli^ 
capital  and  means  of  its  inhabitants. 

"What  may,  however,  be  truly  said  of  the  South  Amcricatts  i%.  tlinl 
they  have  not  only  failed  to  derive  the  benefit  to  have  been  cxpectmi  i 
their  Revolution,  under  rectitude  and  prudence  of  conduct*  but  that  ( 
have  obstructed  such  benefit  by  protracted  civil  commotions  on  the  \ 
hand,  and  by  a  want  of  capacity,  and  sometimes,  unfortunately,  uf  integHiyJ 
in  the  public  administration  of  their  afFnirB,  on  the  other. 

**  Hence  a  check  to  the  influx  of  foreign  population,  and  to  the  increoM 
of  their  own;  hence  agriculture  has  languished,  and   d  ^  l^fieii 

shackled  by  improvident  laws  ;  and  hence  smuggling,  that  f< .  <?  af 

evil,  while  it  has  worked  out  all  its  demoralizing  eflects,  has  at  the  same  I 
greatly  diminished  the  revenue.     Hence  also  education  has  been  negltretrdi. 
and  the  vices  springing  from  ignorance  left  unchecked ;  hence  facttoaa  have  I 
been  multiplied,  and  Justice  herself  has  not  always  been  able  to  resiat  Um^I 
influence  of  political  escitcment,  and  the  temptations  to  individual  venality.  [ 
Hence,  in  shortp  a  narrow  foreign  policy,  and  an  unhappy  dunnoetic  \ 
have  too  much  pervaded  the  diflercnt  states  of  the  ex^colontal  ] 
of  Spain. 

'*  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  theory  of  republican  independence,  nf  dvi)  | 
and  judicial  rectitude,  has  been  always  upheld  \  and  a  Icgislar  j  i  rjQ, 

unattained  by  the  oldest  statet,  has  been  constantly  aim ^  Utse 

infant  commnnitiea.     Yet,  while  the  title  of  viceroy  has  been  chftiij^l 
for  that  of  president ;  while  royal  audiencias  (or  courts)  have  bren  au|i«r* 
wc^\^i\  by  senates  ;  while  cabitdos  have  given  way  t<9  justices  of  tlic  peocr,  I 
and  a  council  of  state  to  a  provincial  assembly ;  we  could  with  that  thej 
nature  of  the  ofltcea  had  been  as  eflfectually  changed  as  the  luuiiej  for  tli 
is  to  be  feared  that  in  many  o'  fares  they 

the  offices  under  the  old  Span  t  klspliM 

and  t«»  record,  that  an  nmelioraiiun,  iu  a  ^eater  or  le«s  vxv 
place  m  the  political  institution*  of  all  the  new  republics  :  ni^r 
the  disadvaDtngcs  under  which  they  have  labuurtd«  could  It  fairly  bis  i 
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pected  that  sneh  amelioratioD  should  have  been  either  rapidly  or  exten- 
sively developed."— Vol.  i.  p.  15. 

There  were,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  colonists  several 
reasons  besides  those  above  mentioned,  which  rendered  it  un- 
likely that  they  should  establish  firm  and  wise  institutions. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  that  most  fatal  of  all  plagues,  a 
half-caste  population,  either  despised  and  neglected,  or  edu- 
cated in  a  luxurious  profligacy  5  in  either  case  imaccustomed 
to  self-government,  and  the  exercise  of  those  vigorous  duties 
which  alone  can  teach  a  people  how  to  act  when  they  become 
their  own  masters.  Then  there  both  was  and  is  a  laxity  of 
morals  among  the  gentler  part  of  the  population,  which  is  at 
once  the  surest  sign  and  most  influential  cause  of  national 
decay.  Warm  as  their  Spanish  progenitors,  yielding  and 
gentle  as  the  Indian  mothers  from  whom  they  sprung,  the 
Creole  ladies  united  the  charms  of  a  perfect /^Aywywe  to  qua- 
lities which  rendered  them  fitter  for  the  part  of  the  Odalisque 
or  iralpff,  than  that  of  wife  and  mother  in  a  republic,  whose 
very  existence  depended  upon  the  stem  virtue  of  its  citizens : 
for  when  the  representatives  and  statesmen  of  a  nation  are 
voluptuaries,  general  lovers  and  bad  husbands,  or  when  the 
ladies,  especially  of  the  higher  classes,  are  anxious  to  loosen 
the  marriage  tie,  or  careless  of  its  maintenance,  then  a  nation 
is  in  greater  danger  than  if  it  had  eight  hxmdred  milh'ons  " 
sterling  of  debt,  and  the  Calmucks  were  already  battering 
the  gates  of  the  Dardanelles ! 

Again,  at  the  period  when  the  colonists  threw  oflf  the  power 
of  Spain  they  had  but  little  commerce,  a  scanty  population, 
and  few  means  of  national  wealth  or  strength.  English  capital 
had  not  yet  been  lavished  on  a  land  which  diplomatical  spe- 
culators and  speculating  diplomates  were  pleased  to  paint  as 
"  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ;*'  nor  had  Mr.  Can- 
ning's amiable  Quixotism  yet  conceived  the  dazzling  scheme 
of  redressing  the  balance  of  the  old  world,  by  calling  into 
existence  a  dozen  little  nests  of  diplomatical  intrigue,  every 
one  of  which  is  at  this  moment  complicating  the  '^  balance'* 
in  the  most  serious  manner.  Take  all  these  things  into 
consideration,  and  how  can  we  wonder  if  the  result  of  the 
separation  has  not  been  as  favourable  as  it  might  other- 
wise have  been  ?   Whatever  England  has  siififered  by  the  I089 
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of  her  American  colonies,  (and  Spain  has  not  suffered  moi 
at  least  the  colonists  of  the  North  have  had  a  happier  lot  th: 
those  of  the  South.    Undoubtedly  the  difterence  in  tlv 
lation  was  immense;  some  of  the  best  blood  of  !:..„ 
arrayed  itself  there  against  the  tyranny  of  England;  tl 
descendants  of  some  of  the  stoutest  hearts  thai  ever  beiil 
fought  in  Americ^i  for  the  freedom  whicli  their  great  foi 
fathers  had  fought  for  in  the  old  country ;  and   when 
stonn  had  passed  away,  these  men  were  the  citizens  of  t 
new  state ;  Englishmen  in  language,  religion,  munners,  law 
and  traditions,— Americans  through  the  accident  that  placed 
them  a  few  days  further  toward  the  west  than  ourselves. 

In   South  America,  as  in  every  place  when  a  half-casti 
papulation  takes  part  in  a  revolution,  no  such  amalgamatioi 
of  classes  was  possible :  after  the  victory  was  grained, 
former  rulers  became  trampled  on  in  turn ;  and  if  the  follow- 
ing description  be  accurate,  they  were  never  of  a  chi 
from  which  much  of  great  or  good  \^iis  to  be  expected. 

'*  In  order  the  beUer  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  under  which  thefUaw 
laboured  to  this  respect^  and  to  ascertain  the  causes  which  have  operated 
to  retard,  tip  to  the  present  moment^  the  establishment  among  thrm  of 
anything  like  settled  or  free  governments,  in  an  Englishman  s  acceptntioa 
of  UiQ  phrase,  it  will  be  necessar)^  to  give  some  account  of  the  cotirhi''  ol 
education  to  which  Old  Spain  Umited  the  inhabitants  of  her  colonics,  and' 
of  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  society  which  grew  out  of  it. 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  those  who  emigrfitnl  from 
Old  Spain  to  settle  in  the  colonies,  were  generally  men  of  neither  famll}$ 
fortune,  nor  education  at  home.  Storekeepers  from  Galicia,  small  wfr- 
chants  and  publicans  from  Cataluna,  clerks  and  attorneys  from  I1bciy«{ 
and  sailors,  drudges,  and  mechanics  from  AadalQsia»  made  up  the  wama 
of  the  old  S|>aiiiah  population.  It  was  only  the  Viceroy,  hb  fttaC  ftml 
more  immediate  dependents,  the  members  of  the  audiencia*  or  Judg^.  tbe 
employes  of  the  public  offic*3s,  and  officers  of  the  navy,  who  had  any  pit^ 
tensions  either  to  gentlemanlike  deportment  or  tolerable  education.  Lib*- 
rality  of  feeling,  extension  of  view,  or  anytbing  approaching  to  philosophi 
and  enlightened  principle,  not  having  been  taught,  even  to  their  bette-jn. 
in  ihcir  own  country,  could  not  be  imported  by  them  into  the  new  onr  iliry 
ttdoptijd.  All  the  natives  of  Old  Spain  were  emphatically  and  imliscrtmi. 
nately  denominated  by  the  South  Americans,  '  Godcts/  or  *  Golh».* 

"There  was  another  class  of  inhabitantt  not  to  be  found  in  Bu 
Ayrcs,  but  abundant  in  Chile  and  Peru,  descended  from  the?  early  «e! 
and  who  had  lofty  pretensions  to  birth.     Many  of  them  wore*  fnrn 
with  litle*  of  nobility.     This  cla<.i,  howcvir,  had  no  ^ 
tu  manners  or  education  than  their  neighbours.     A 
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hsongri;  of  indulging  in  all  the  loose  habits  which  such  a  climate  very 
often  generates  ;  and  of  tailing  into  a  disregard  of  such  outward  decorum 
and  family  observances,  as  involved  the  slightest  personal  inconvenience, 
caused  the  dignity  of  the  nobleman  to  yield  to  the  ease  of  the  plebeian ; 
till  at  last  the  only  traces  of  the  origin  of  the  marquess  and  the  count  were 
to  be  found  in  the  gilt  wheels  of  their  cumbrous  carriages,  or  the  uncouth 
griffins  and  lions  rampant,  carved  in  wood  and  daubed  with  paint,  over 
the  gateways  of  their  mansions. 

"  We  have  had  the  honour  of  dining  with  some  of  these  noblemen ;  and 
we  have  seen  them  sit  down  to  dinner  with  their  shirt-sleeves  rolled  up  to 
their  elbows ;  their  shirt- collars  arranged  purely  for  the  convenience  of  free 
breathing ;  the  females  of  the  house  attired  in  their  morning  deshabille ; 
and  the  party  attended  by  black  slaves,  clothed  with  the  same  happy  and 
unceremonious  reference  to  ease  and  comfort. 

'*Two  female  slaves,  with  towels  over  their  shoulders,  carried  large 
silver  basins  round  the  table  after  dinner,  for  the  necessary  purpose  of 
ablution.  The  luxury  of  finger  glasses  had  not  yet  superseded  in  Lima 
this  more  primitive  mode,  at  once  of  washing  hands,  and  evincing  family 
concord.  After  this,  taking  from  a  glass  a  small  wooden  toothpick,  with 
elbows  on  the  table,  and  in  all  the  familiarity  of  chit-chat,  listless,  a  little, 
and  monotonous,  the  party  began  to  pick  their  teeth.  Drowsiness  at 
length  was  indicated  by  many  a  nod ;  and,  under  the  increasing  heat  of 
the  day,  the  hour  of  the  siesta  was  proclaimed  with  many  a  yawn.  The 
whole  party,  by  common  consent,  then  walked  off,  each  to  their  respective 
chambers,  where,  darkening  the  room,  and  still  further  disencumbering 
the  body  of  every  superfluous  appendage,  they  sank  into  all  the  luxury  of 
the  siesta,  or  two  hours*  nap  after  dinner. 

"  Hereditary  title  and  distinction  have  been  lost  in  the  Revolution ;  and 
the  nobleman  has  fallen  back  into  the  ranks  of  the  commonalty." — Vol.  i. 
p.  41. 

Such  elements  as  these  promise  little :  education,  were  the 
name  even  not  a  mockery  in  Spain,  could  hardly  have  done 
anything  to  co-ordinate  their  discord.  But  miserable  as  edu- 
cation in  Spain  itself  is,  it  was  by  many  degrees  worse  in  the 
colonies.  A  few  universities  and  schools,  founded  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  managed  by  the  priests  or  fiiars  of  various 
orders,  existed  for  the  formation  of  lawyers  and  theologists, 
i.  e.  as  lawyers  and  theologists  are  in  Spain.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that,  as  in  Spain,  the  volimtary  study  of  the  active- 
minded  and  more  energetic  of  the  young  was  principally  be- 
stowed upon  the  books  prohibited  by  the  Inquisition ;  espe- 
cially the  infidel,  revolutionary  and  erotic  works  with  which 
the  French  spirit  of  unrest  had  then  flooded  the  continent  of 
Europe.    This  was  certainly  the  case  in  the  old  country  at 
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the  time ;  and  unless  we  greatly  err^  both  the  old  ootintry  and 
the  colonies  are  at  this  very  moment  smarting  for  it.  Our 
authors  give  the  following  account  of  the  South  American 
imiversities : — 

''  The  branches  taught  were  Literas  Humaniores, — the  theology  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church, — the  philosophy  of  the  schools, — ^logic,  upon  the 
strictest  models  of  syllogistic  precision, — the  code  of  Roman  law,  with  all 
the  minutia:  of  Spanish  jurisprudence.  The  univemitiea  only  professed, 
in  fact,  to  make  theologians  and  lawyers.  The  profession  of  medicine  was 
in  the  hands  of  here  and  there  a  better  sort  of  quack  from  Old  Spain,  who 
mounted  on  his  mule,  with  a  peak  saddle  and  silver  bridle,  looked  down 
with  disdain  upon  the  crowd  of  mulatto  practitioners,  who  drew  teeth,  let 
blood  and  dealt  in  simples.  Surgery  was  almost  unknown ;  and  the 
sciences  of  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy,  as  taught  in 
these  enlightened  days,  were  altogether  proscribed.  They  were  con- 
sidered not  as  useless  merely,  but  as  dangerous  to  the  state.  Not  content 
with  having  its  subjects  thus  closely  pent  up  within  the  confines  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  the  court  readily  concurred  with  the  inquisition  in 
framing  progressively  enlarged  lists,  which  it  was  ever  issuing,  of  prohi- 
bited books.  Locke,  Milton,  Montesquieu,  and  all  their  heretical  follow- 
ers, it  is  well  known,  were  included  in  those  lists ;  so  that  knowledge, 
even  with  all  the  allay  of  the  schools,  and  all  the  trash  of  councils,  was 
literally  weighed  out  to  the  Americans  in  grains  and  scruples." — Vol.  i. 
p.  45. 

"  The  lawyers  certainly  returned  to  their  homes,  from  the  university,  a 
better  and  less  ignorant  class  of  men  than  the  clergy.  Yet  law  is  nowhere 
in  the  world,  perhaps, — not  even  in  our  own  court  of  chancery, — a  less 
tangible  means  of  deciding  a  difficulty  with  justice  and  despatch,  than  in 
Buenos  Ayrcs,— or  in  South  America  generally.  A  law  plea  there  is  a 
sort  of  ignis  fatuus,  which,  if  obstinately  pursued,  is  sure  to  lead  all  who 
follow  it  up,— the  gainer,  as  well  as  the  loser, — into  the  quagmire  of  ruin 
at  last.  It  may  be  otherwise,  indeed,  if  one  of  the  parties  can,  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  question,  effectually  buy  justice  ;  but  even  then,  he  gains  just 
so  much  as  the  amount  contended  for,  less  the  sum  expended  in  the  way 
of  briber}'  and  corruption.  Justice  in  South  America  is  sadly  tainted  with 
venality,  and  the  amount  of  douceur  to  a  judge,  or  to  an  advocate  of  the 
opposing  party,  is  so  nicely  measured  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  of 
the  sum  at  issue,  that  a  man's  gain  is  rather  what  he  does  not  lose,  bv 
following  up  the  plea,  than  what  it  profits  him  to  bring  it  to  even  a  suc- 
cessful termination. 

'*  Honest  judges  and  advocates  there  certainly  are ;  and  in  many  causes 
of  which  we  know,  the  pleadings  have  not  been  less  acute  and  eloquent, 
than  the  judgments  characterized  by  legal  knowledge  and  precision.  At 
the  same  time,  it  not  unfrcquently  happens,  when  the  intentions  of  the 
judge  are  really  good,  that  he  is  sorely  puzzled,  from  the  habits  acquired 
at  the  university  of  making  the  same  case  out  to  be  logically  right  and 
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logically  wrong,  how  to  give  legal  effect  to  a  righteoua  jadgment.  Some- 
times, too,  you  find  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  a  continued,  though  pro- 
bably unconscious,  mental  reservation,  in  favour  of  the  fortune  and  the 
rank  of  a  party  litigant.  Or  there  is  a  bias  towards  him  on  account  of 
personal  friendship.  The  mind  of  the  judge  is  thus  swayed  against  the 
reasoning,  and  his  eyes  are  turned  from  the  fkcts  and  justice  of  the  case ; 
till  at  length  he  is  furnished  with  zealous  sophistry,  in  support  of  a  de- 
cision against  both  fact  and  law. 

"  There  is  a  commercial  tribunal,  or  court,  in  the  country,  called  the 
Consulado,  over  which  a  prior  and  two  consuls,— or  associates, — preside, 
for  the  trial  of  cases  connected  with  trade  and  commerce.  This  is  deci- 
dedly a  respectable,  as  well  as  a  valuable  institution.  Its  decisions  are 
often  given  on  a  pmehs  verbal ;  though  it  also  decides  upon  cases  conducted 
in  writing,  and  extending  to  a  great  length,  as  in  the  courts  of  Scotland. 

"  The  judges  of  the  Consulado  are  elected  annually,  and  in  general  from 
among  the  body  of  merchants.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  the  best-informed 
and  most  respectable  members  of  the  mercantile  class. 

"  Unfortunately  it  is  an  inferior  court  i  and  its  decisions,  founded  on 
common  sense  and  equity,  may  be,  and  often  are,  reversed  in  the  higher 
tribunals."— Vol.  i.  p.  51. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  legislators^  statesmen 
and  despots  of  the  new  Republics  consisted  mainly  of  soldiers 
of  fortune^  clergymen  and  lawyers^  educated  under  such  au- 
spices, we  really  may  be  excused  for  marvelling,  not  that  the 
experiment  has  been  a  failure,  but  that  it  has  not  been  a  much 
greater  one.  We  take  leave  of  our  authors'  introductory  let- 
ters here ;  they  are  full  of  interesting  reflections  and  state- 
ments ;  and  our  readers  will  do  well  to  consult  them,  if  they 
desire  to  learn  what  the  South  American  colonies  were,  and 
why  the  South  American  republics  are  what  they  are.  But 
we  wish  to  pass  on  to  the  lively  pictures  of  manners  which 
these  books  present,  and  which  are  as  amusing  as  they  are 
full  of  interest  and  instruction. 

We  think  it  right  to  premise,  that  though  thrown  into  the 
form  of  letters,  and  founded  upon  letters  written  during  the 
residence  of  the  authors  in  Paraguay,  these  volumes  are  the 
deliberate  and  revised  production  of  a  later  period.  Yet  the 
descriptions  are  full  of  animation,  the  reflections  natural  and 
just,  the  style  polished  and  sparkling,  with  the  least  tinge  in 
the  world  of  purism.  According  to  their  own  accoimt,  our 
authors  are  t^o  brothers,  Scotchmen,  whom  the  spirit  of  mer- 
cantile adventure  led  to  settle  in  Paraguay,  before  Francia's 
usurpation  of  supreme  power  there  ^  and^  if  we  rightly  under- 
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fitand  a  hint  given  in  the  book^  who  left  that  country  in 
sequence  of  some  personal  quarrel  with  the  tTrantiicai  dicJ 
tator.     Mercantile  pursuits  m  old  and  settled  couiitr* 
apt  to  degenerate  into  routine,  and  raorc  or  less  to  um. 
minds  of  those  who  engage  in  them.     Not  so  in  new^  ua- 
settled  and  half-savage  lands  ;  there  they  partake  of  the  spirit] 
of  personal  adventure ;  the  merchant  there  is  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  civUization ;  he  has  new  soil  to  break  up,  new  wants  1 
to  create,  new  feelings  to  deal  with.  Moreover,  he  must  bimseirj 
take  an  active  pai't  in  many  details  of  business,  which  in  old 
countries  either  do  not  exist  at  all,  or  are  quietly  managed  by 
subordinate  agents.     He  must  ride  on  his  own  affairs,  arm  his 
Gwu  ships  and  convoy  his  ov^  n  cargoes  ;  in  short  putter  de  < 
personne,  on  all  occasions  of  difficulty  and  danger.     Hence  1 
the  romantic  character  of  some  of  the  adventures  described  in 
these  volumes.    Moreover^  by  becoming  the  channel  of  jie^'x, , 
and  the  medium  of  communication  with  more  advanced  so-  j 
cieties,  he  is  in  some  sort  a  centre  of  civilization,  and  exercUea 
influence  as  much  through  his  personal  position  and  chunictcr 
as  through  his  wealth.     Hence  he  is  the  confidant  of  partieSL, 
the  counsellor  of  governments,  and  the  mediator  bctw  ecu  coo-  ^ 
tending  factions.    To  tliis  we  owe  some  of  the  interesting  ilc- 
tails  which  these  volumes  fiu*nish  of  Francia's  government,  or  | 
rather  autocrasy  in  Paraguay.     We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  I 
quote  the  assurance  of  witnesses  so  eminently  entitled  to 
credit,  that  the  character  of  foreign  merchants,  especially  of 
our  own  countrymen,  is  properly  appreciated  in  the  South 
American  States: — 

'*  It  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  with  reference  to  the  settlement  of  fondgii* 
crs  in  South  America,  that  during  the  whole  course  of  revolution,  dli- 
turbance,  and  in  security,  by  which  the  inhabitants  themselves  hn%v  bf«i  ] 
agitated,  ami  the  fcirtunes  of  so  many  of  them  ruined,  there  has  yrt  bfeo  j 
a  general  defca'cnce  shown  to  tlie  persons  and  property,  not  of  Brttiab  euU- 
jccts  only*  but  of  those  of  every  other  nation.  Englishmeni  from  a  roriaty 
of  causes,  take.  a»  foreigners,  decidedly^  the  lead  in  South  America. 

**The  natives  ore  a  frank  and  wnmi-hcarted  people  j  and  (lie  hlunt 
ncrs  and  honest  principles  of  John  Bull  have  always  haxl  charms  for  I 
They  commlcigle  as  if  of  nnr  nation.  The  Engtifih  hAvc  never  taken  snj 
farther  part  in  the  political  dissensions  of  the  country  than  that  of  a0iifiU 
mgt  indiscriminately^  an  asylum  to  the  chiefs  and  adhcr^mts  of  u\\  \ 
when  in  personal  danger  ;  and  this  even-handed  humanity  has  won  j 
upoa  the  inhabitants  at  large.    Tim  English  have  been  loogrst  in  tbti 
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country ;  their  numbers  preponderate  over  those  of  other  foreigners ;  and 
their  trade  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  advantageous  which  the  natives 
ciyoy. 

"  The  British  residents  are  respected  generally  for  the  integrity  of  their 
dealings.  They  have  extensive  mercantile  transactions  with  the  Creoles  ? 
many  Englishmen  have  married  native  women ;  and  being  now  recognised 
as  the  subjects  of  a  nation  with  which  treaties  of  commerce  have  been  en- 
tered into,  and  by  which  representatives  are  kept  at  the  different  seats  of 
government,  they  have  all  the  freedom  and  protection  necessary  for  the 
management  of  their  affairs. 

"They  are  of  course  liable  to  be  affected  by  some  of  the  unwise,  and 
often  arbitrary  regulations  bearing  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  at 
large,  in  matters  of  trade  and  commerce  ;  and  these  regulations  are  fre- 
quently prejudicial  to  foreign  interests,  because  framed  upon  views  of  ex- 
pediency, upon  want  of  sound  principle,  or  upon  very  dubious  and  short- 
sighted policy. 

"  But  as  long  experience  has  now  taught  foreigners  that  these  are  evils 
inseparable  from  the  very  nature  of  the  yet  unsettled  condition,  and  vacil- 
lating institutions  of  a  new  country  like  South  America ;  as  they  may 
readily  infer,  from  the  past,  what  is  likely,  for  a  length  of  time,  to  occur 
in  future ;  those  who  form  establishments  there,  of  course  do  so  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  both  sides  of  the  question.  Anomalous  and  unwise 
enactments  affecting  the  whole  community,  native  and  foreign,  are,  in  all 
parts  of  the  continent,  of  still  frequent  occurrence ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  every  year's  free  intercourse  with  other  nations  will  tend  to 
diminish  these  and  other  abuses,  and  to  augment  the  permanent  benefits 
held  out  by  South  America  to  British  enterprise." — Vol.  i.  p.  85. 

We  do  not  intend  to  follow  our  authors  through  the  whole 
narrative  of  their  settlement  in  Paraguay,  which  took  place  at 
different  times.  A  slight  sketch  must  suffice  of  the  adven- 
tures of  one  of  them.  It  appears  that  in  1806  he  left  Scot- 
land with  many  others  of  his  countrymen  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opening  offered  to  British  commercial  enterprise  by 
Beresford's  gallant  and  successful  attempt  upon  Buenos  Ayres. 
But  disappointment  awaited  them,  and  the  reverses  and  cap- 
ture of  that  excellent  officer  were  the  first  news  they  received 
off  the  American  coast.  Montevideo,  however,  was  closely 
invested  by  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  and  on  its  fall  our  country- 
men made  it  their  residence ;  till  the  fatal  expedition  under 
Whitelock,  ending  in  the  evacuation  of  that  city,  broke  up  an 
intercourse  with  the  Spaniards  which  appears  to  have  been  of 
a  very  pleasant  description,  and  our  author  returned  to  Scot- 
land, without  having  made  his  fortune,  and  we  are  much  in- 
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clined  to  siispect^  having  lost  at  least  a  laige  portkm  of  his 
heart. 

However  this  may  be^  he  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  South 
America ;  the  flight  of  the  Royal  House  of  Braganza  had  re- 
opened our  communications  with  Brazil^  and  on  the  8th  of 
October  1808,  Mr.  Robertson  was  treading  the  streets  of  Rio 
dc  Janeiro. 

The  mixture  of  dirt  and  finery,  coarseness  and  ceremony, 
pomp  and  weakness,  which  distinguish  the  Brazilian  cqntal, 
not  more  than  the  character  of  its  European  founders  and  its 
inhabitants,  whether  American  or  Eim)pean,  is  amusingly  de- 
scribed by  oiur  author.  We  cannot,  however,  give  more  than 
a  slight  specimen  of  this  part  of  the  book,  having  more  inter- 
esting matter  to  hasten  to. 

'<  The  mercliandlsc  of  Tyre  could  not  have  hccn  more  cumbrous  and  varied 
than  that  of  Rio  do  Janeiro.  The  huhhub  and  the  fatigue  of  everything 
connected  with  the  custom-house,  made  me  hasten  away  from  a  place  so 
unbearable,  at  once  from  its  confusion,  effluvia,  heat,  and  deafening  din.  I 
wondered  how  any  organization  of  human  senses  and  susceptibilities  could 
be  found  equal  to  the  work  going  on  within  this  monstrous  Babel. 

''  I  now  threaded  my  way  through  streets  so  narrow,  that  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficult)'  one  carriage  could  pass  another  in  them.  The  houses 
were  from  two  to  four  stories  high.  Not  a  pane  of  glass  was  to  be  seen 
in  any  one  of  them.  Instead  of  this,  the  openings  in  the  house  for  light  and 
air,  were  shrouded  by  balustrades  of  latticed  wood-work. 

^'  From  under  these  the  inhabitants,  chiefly  females,  raising  the  jalousie*, 
or  lowering  them  down  at  pleasure,  peeped  out  upon  passengers,  without  in 
return  being  seen  by  them.  The  whole  town  looked  like  a  large  darkened 
convent.  The  men  you  met  were  all  of  a  swarthy  and  unhealtliy  com- 
plexion :  women  you  saw  none,  except  mulattoes  and  negrcsscs.  Every 
here  and  there  two  athletic  blacks  were  to  be  observed  carrying  a  large 
palanquin,  the  female  inmate  of  which  was  sacredly  guarded  from  pubUc 
gaze  by  the  close  and  richly-embroidered  folds  of  a  scarlet  or  blue  cloth. 
From  between  the  openings  of  these  folds,  as  from  under  her  lattice-worked 
window,  the  lady  thus  carried  could  also  look  out  upon  passengers,  without 
being  perceived  by  them.  The  few  carriages  I  saw  were  drawn  by  two 
mules.  Tlie  postillions  were  accoutred  in  an  awkwardly-cut  but  full-dress 
livery-coat,  of  which  the  colour  was  generally  sky-blue,  or  tawny-orange, 
with  deep  and  gaudy  facings.  An  opera  cocked- hat,  and  boots  tliat  reached 
to  the  thighs,  completed  their  costume.  The  carriages  themselves  looked 
exactly  like  those  we  still  see  in  this  country  made  of  gilt  gingerbread. 

'*  The  number  of  persons  I  met  in  full-dress, — black  coats,  black  satin 
breeches,  silk  stockings,  gold  knee  and  shoe  buckles,  opera-hats,  gold- 
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headed  canes,  and  ponderous  gold  seals,— led  me  to  think  there  must  he  a 
great  many  dinner-parties  going  forward.  I  was  mistaken ;  for  as  I  went 
into  a  shop  to  huy  a  pair  of  gloves,  the  man-milliner  who  served  me  was 
precisely  thus  attired.  A  little  further  on  I  saw  a  whole  group  of  men, 
in  similar  costume,  sitting  at  a  shop-door,  smoking  cigars  and  drinking 
lemonade. 

<<  This  seemed  odd ;  hut  what  was  my  surprise,  as  I  proceeded,  to  see  two 
negroes  meet  each  other,  dressed  in  tattered  and  ragged  coats,  waistcoats, 
knee-breeches  and  opera-hats,  but  without  shoes  or  stockings !  They  stood 
bowing  the  one  to  the  other,  hat  in  hand,  and  in  polite  contention  as  to 
which  should  be  covered  first.  They  at  length  seemed  to  agree  that  they 
should  return  their  hats  to  their  heads  simultaneously,  so  that  one  should 
not  have  precedence  of  the  other.  A  snuff-box  was  then  pulled  by  each 
from  his  respective  girdle ;  with  half-a-dozen  bows,  a  pinch  of  snuff  was  ex- 
changed ;  and  very  ceremonious  inquiries  were  mutually  made  about  their 
respective  senhoras,  or  ladies.  The  hats  were  again  taken  off  and  lowered 
to  the  ground ;  and  after  an  amicable  struggle  as  to  which  should  take  the 
wall,  these  curious  specimens  of  Brazilian  politeness  and  etiquette  walked 
on  their  several  ways. 

<*  I  now  passed  down  a  street  called  <  Rua  dos  Plateiros/  or  Silversmiths' 
Street,  where,  in  little  dark  and  miserable  shops,  I  saw  trinkets  of  massive 
gold,  pearls,  diamonds,  and  every  kind  of  precious  stone  of  the  richest 
description.  Gold  buckles  of  every  size  and  shape  formed  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  rich  display  before  me. 

''  From  this  street  I  passed  into  the  '  Rua  dos  Alfayetes,'  or  Tailors' 
Street ;  and  to  have  judged  by  the  rows  of  benches  fiUed  with  men  working 
on  the  pavement  in  front  of  every  door,  as  well  as  by  the  number  of  blacks 
and  mulattocs  all  busy  with  their  needles,  I  might  have  supposed  tlie  whole 
population  of  the  town  to  be  occupied  in  this  one  trade.  The  '  Scnhor 
Alfayete,'  or  my  Lord  Tailor,  as  he  is  called,  is  a  very  important  personage 
among  the  BrazUians ;  for  this  people  can  form  no  conception  of  dignity 
unless  it  be  dressed  up  in  all  the  extravagance  of  old-fashioned  finery."— 
Vol.  i.  p.  14*3. 

But  one  sign  of  a  corrupt  and  crumbling  state  we  feel  it 
our  boimden  duty  to  notice;  and  that  is^  the  false  position  of 
the  Brazilian  wives,  which,  were  there  nothing  else,  would 
be  evidence  enough  that  the  very  core  of  the  state  was  rotten. 

''  As  to  society  among  the  Brazilians  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  it  may  be  said 
there  is  none ;  for  I  cannot  call  that  society  from  which  females  are  ex- 
cluded. Generally  speaking,  the  husband  of  a  Brazilian  wife  is  not  so  much 
her  companion  as  her  keeper.  His  house  is  the  abode  of  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust ;  for  he  cannot  always  stretch  his  confidence  to  the  point  of  imagining 
fidelity  in  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  any  more  than  he  can  rely  upon  the  virtu- 
ous forbearance  of  the  friend  of  his  heart  His  daughters  are  brought  up  in 
Moorish  seclusion,  and  his  wife  is  delivered  over  to  the  keeping  of  a  train  of 
sombre  slaves  and  domestics. 
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"  I  can  say  little  or  nothing  to  you,  therefore,  of  BniQiaii  society.  I 
found  every  effort  at  introduction  to  it  unavailing.  There  were  nich  things 
in  Ilio  dc  Janeiro,  among  the  highest  circles, as  occasioiud  parties,  very  fonnal, 
and  of  very  short  duration ;  hut  no  foreigners,  not  even  the  eor^  tBpkh 
matiquey  wore  admitted  to  them,  except  upon  rare  occasions,  llie  conse- 
quence of  tills  exclusion  of  females  from  the  common  laws  of  humanity  and 
of  social  intercourse  was,  that  the  men  congregated,  and  spent  their  time 
together  in  the  coffee-houses  and  other  places  of  public  resort" — Vol.  L 
p.  151. 

From  Rio  dc  Janeiro  our  author  set  out  across  the  P&mpas 
for  Paraguay,  which  was  then  not  yet  under  the  iron  rule  of 
the  atrabilious  and  sanguinary  Francia;  but  which  had  already 
cast  off  its  allegiance  to  Spain,  and  commenced  the  career  of 
internal  discord,   which  ended  in  subjecting  it  irrevocably 
to  its  stem  dictator,    A  journey  across  the  Pampas  is  now 
not  so  unkno^vn  and  novel  a  feat  as  it  then  was :  some  of  our 
countrymen,  weary  of  European  and  even  Asiatic  tours,  have 
visited  America  for  the  pleasure  of  galloping  over  the  plains 
of  the  Gauchos ;  and  the  reading  public  has  ridden  rough 
with  Sir  Francis  Head  to  its  heart's  content ;  still  Mr.  Ro- 
bertson's ride  is  quite  interesting  enough  to  be  read  ai  ith 
pleasure  by  those  who  best  remember  the  descriptions  of  his 
rough-riding  predecessor. 

It  is  a  grand  and  glorious  thing  to  scud  over  the  waters 
without  a  boundar^'-line  save  the  horizon:  even  a  railroad 
has  its  excitement.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  can  equal  the 
glory  of  a  gallop  in  downright  earnest  over  plains  such  as 
those  of  South  America.  An  English  fox-hunt  in  a  good 
country  is  exciting  enough  while  it  lasts ;  but  what  is  that  to 
an  unbroken  j)ace,  for  days  together,  where  you  leave  your 
eighty  or  ninety  miles  a-day  behind  ?  The  Indian  of  the  Prai- 
ries may  know  something  of  it ;  the  Bedoeen,  who  has  better 
horses,  and  not  worse  phiins,  may  rival  it ;  but  the  European 
who,  for  the  first  time,  finds  himself  galloping  over  the  Pam- 
pas, feels  that  he  has  developed  a  new  faculty.  Mr.  Robert- 
son, though  stailmg  upon  a  mercantile  adventure,  and,  as  we 
are  in  duty  bound  to  believe,  with  a  head  full  of  calcidations 
and  i)rices  current,  becomes  positively  enthusiastic  as  soon  as 
he  gets  upon  a  half-broken  colt  of  the  plains ;  and  certainly, 
if  he  gets  on  at  a  pleasant  rate  in  liis  saddle,  he  carries  liis 
reader  along  with  him  at  a  very  pleasant  rate  in  his  book. 
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The  Pampas  are  dotted  here  and  there  with  establishments 
belonging  to  the  estancerosy  or  cattle-owners  of  the  plains : 
here  they  would  be  corn-growers  and  coimtry  gentlemen. 
But  these  oases  in  the  desert  bear  as  little  resemblance  to  the 
countiy-seats  of  our  gentry,  as  the  somewhat  vagabond,  reck- 
less, and  show-loving  South  American  proprietor  does  to  the 
sturdy  magistrate,  grand-juror,  and  corn-monopoly  upholder 
of  an  English  county.  The  estanda  may  be  a  track  of  thou- 
sands of  acres,  grazed  over  by  tens  of  thousands  of  homed 
beasts,  and  numberless  herds  of  wild  horses  5  but  the  houses 
are  a  few  huts,  half-boarded  and  imglazed.  A  camp-bed- 
stead and  a  few  deal  chairs  and  tables  are  their  furniture, 
which  would  hardly  break  the  monotony  of  the  dead  walls, 
were  they  not  eked  out  with  heaps  of  pack-saddles  and  riding 
saddles,  and  all  the  other  implements  of  those  who  are 
"  cunning  in  flocks  and  herds/^  But  you  will  find  a  splen- 
dour here  too  of  its  kind :  it  is  odds  but  you  are  presented 
with  silver  goblets  to  drink  from ;  and  you  may  wash  your 
hands  in  a  silver  basin ;  which  after  dinner,  by  the  way,  will 
be  no  luxury,  but  a  mere  necessary ;  for  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  you  will  have  enjoyed  the  innovation  of  knives  and 
forks.  But  in  truth  the  way  of  life  and  the  men  them- 
selves are  well  suited  to  one  another ;  and  when  one  hears  of 
a  patriarch  of  the  Pampas,  one  thinks  not  of  a  venerable 
figure  in  a  sober  brown  wig,  cut-away  green  coat,  and  top- 
boots,  but  of  something  like  a  Spanish  arriero,  or  muleteer, 
only  on  a  more  splendid  scale, — all  gay  colours,  silver  and 
jingling  buttons,  with  olive  skin,  dark  flashing  eyes,  white 
teeth,  and  the  eternal  laugh  that  shows  them.  Mr.  Robert- 
son has  given  descriptions  of  one  or  two  persons  of  this  class, 
one  of  which  is  so  graphic,  and  so  good  in  its  way,  that  it  will 
bear  extracting  entire : — 

"  One  day,  after  the  siesta-hour,  as  now  half  transformed  into  a  Santa 
Fecino,  I  was  sitting,  without  jacket  or  waistcoat,  with  the  family  party,  under 
Aldao's  porch,  there  came  slowly  riding  up  to  us  on  horseback  one  of  the 
finest-looking,  and  most  gorgeously-equipped  old  gentlemen  I  ever  beheld. 
*  There,'  said  Aldao,  *  comes  my  uncle  Candioti.' 

"  I  had  often  heard  of  Candioti :  who  had  not,  that  had  ever  been  in  that 
country  ?  He  was  the  very  prince  of  Gauchos,  lord  of  three  hundred  square 
leagues  of  territory,  owner  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  head  of  homed 
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cattle,  master  of  three  hundred  thousand  honci  and  muleay  and  of  more  tiuui 
half  a  million  of  dollars,  laid  up  in  his  coffers,  in  ounces  of  gold  imported 
from  Peru. 

"  Just  returned  from  one  of  his  excursions  into  that  eountiyy  there  he  lat, 
on  a  sleek  and  powerful  hay  gelding,  the  finest  animal,  decidedly,  I  had  aeen 
in  the  country.  Anything  half  so  splendid  as  hone  and  rider,  taken  to- 
gether, and  with  reference  to  the  Gaucho  style  of  equipment  in  TOgn^*  *■* 
certainly  not  to  he  found  in  South  America.  When  the  family  oongrata- 
lations  on  meeting,  after  a  six  months'  absence,  were  over,  I  was  introduced 
to  Senor  Candioti,  and  made  my  bow  with  all  the  deference  due  to  so  patri- 
archal a  potentate.  His  manners  and  habits  were  alike  primitive ;  and  his 
mode  of  carrying  himself  towards  others  was  as  unostentations  and  oonr- 
teous,  as  were  his  claims  to  superiority  in  wealth  and  station  univeraally 
admitted. 

*'  This  prince  of  the  Gauchos  was  a  prince  in  nothing  more  than  in  that 
noble  simplicity  which  characterized  his  whole  deportment.  He  was  too 
high  in  his  own  sphere  of  action  to  fear  competition ;  too  independent  to  con- 
descend to  civility  for  mere  personal  advantage ;  and  too  ingenuous  to  admit 
into  his  breast  a  thought  of  acting  the  hypocrite. 

**  He  continued  sitting  on  his  horse,  and  kept  up  a  familiar  chit-chat  with 
all  around.  Every  now  and  then  he  lighted  his  cigar  by  striking  fire  with 
a  flint  and  steel  on  tinder  kept  in  a  polished  tip  of  horn,  which  was  embossed 
with  silver,  and  had  a  gold  chain  attached  to  it,  by  which  the  lid,  or  rather 
extinguisher,  depended,  while  tho  horn  was  in  use.  As  I  looked  at  him  I 
could  not  but  admire  his  singularly-handsome  face  and  dignified  mien.  His 
small  mouth,  and  strictly  Grecian  nose ;  his  noble  forehead,  and  fine  head 
thinly  strewed  with  silver  locks ;  his  penetrating  blue  eyes,  and  countenance 
as  hale  and  ruddy  as  if  he  had  spent  his  days  in  Norway,  instead  of  riding 
over  the  Pampas,  were  all  remarkable.  Then,  for  his  attire,  according  to 
the  style  and  fashion  of  the  countrj^  it  was  magnificent.  His  poncho  had 
been  made  in  Peru,  and,  beside  being  of  the  richest  material,  was  em- 
broidered on  a  white  ground  in  superb  stylo.  Hcneath  it  he  wore  a  jacket 
of  the  finest  India  cloth,  covering  a  wliitc  satin  waistcoat,  which,  like  his 
poncho,  was  beautifully  embroidered,  and  adorned  with  small  gold  buttons, 
each  depending  from  a  little  link  of  chain  of  the  same  metal.  He  had  no 
cravat,  and  tho  collar  and  front  of  his  shirt  displayed  upon  fine  French 
cambric,  the  richest  specimens  of  tambouring  which  could  bo  furnished  in 
Parai^uay.  I  lis  lower  vestment  was  of  black  velvet,  open  at  the  knees,  and, 
like  the  waistcoat,  adorned  with  gold  buttons,  depending  also  from  little 
links  of  chain,  evidently  never  intended  for  connexion  with  the  button-holes. 
Prom  under  this  part  of  his  dress  were  to  be  seen  the  fringed  and  tamboured 
extremities  of  a  pair  of  drawers,  made  of  the  iine  Paraguay  cloth.  TTiey 
were  ample  as  a  Turkoman's  trousers;  white  as  the  driven  snow,  and  hung 
down  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  just  far  enough  to  show  under  them  a  pair  of 
brown  stockings,  manufactured  in  Peru  from  the  best  Vicuna  wool.  Tlie 
potro  boots  of  Senor  Candioti  fitted  bis  feet  and  ankles,  as  a  French  glove 
fits  the  hand,  and  the  tops  of  them  were  turned  over,  so  as  to  gire  them  the 
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air  of  buskins.  To  these  boots  were  attached  a  pair  of  unwieldy  silver  spurn, 
brightly  polished.  To  complete  his  personal  attire,  the  princely  Gaucho 
wore  a  large  Peruvian  straw  hat,  with  a  black  velvet  band  around  it,  while 
his  waist  was  girded  with  a  rich  crimson  sash  of  silk,  serving  the  treble  pur- 
pose of  riding-belt,  braces,  and  girdle  for  a  huge  knife  in  a  morocco  sheath^ 
from  which  protruded  a  massive  silver  handle. 

"  Gorgeous  as  was  the  apparel  of  the  rider,  it  was,  if  possible,  outdone 
by  the  caparison  of  his  horse.  Here  all  was  silver,  elaborately  wrought  and 
curiously  inlaid.  The  peaks  of  the  saddle,  and  the  complicated  head-piece 
of  the  bridle,  were  covered  with  the  precious  metal ;  the  reins  were  embossed 
with  it ;  and  in  the  manufactiure  of  the  stirrups  there  must  have  been  ex- 
hausted all  the  ingenuity  of  the  best  Peruvian  silversmith,  with  at  least  ten 
pounds  of  plata  pina  (or  virgin  silver)  to  work  upon.  Such,  in  character 
and  person,  was  Candioti,  the  patriarch  of  Santa  F6."— VoL  i.  p.  208. 

Candioti  had  attained  wealth  ahnost  unrivalled  in  the  South 
American  States  by  extreme  vigilance,  and  cool  but  bold  spe- 
culations as  a  breeder  of  mules  and  cattle.  With  him  had 
originated  the  staple  industry  of  Santa  F^,  which  might  al- 
most be  said  to  have  grown  with  his  growth,  and  strength- 
ened with  his  strength.  His  numerous  estancidu  were  spread 
all  over  the  Pampas,  and  on  all  of  them  were  the  countless 
elements  of  his  wealth,  oxen  and  horses.  He  was  somewhat 
of  a  patriarch  too  in  another  sense,  having  a  goodly  family  of 
sons,  though  but  one  legitimate  child,  a  daughter.  In  such 
countries,  however,  as  these  we  describe,  where  population  is 
not  over-abundant,  many  children  are  a  great  blessing ;  no 
one  asks  impertinent  questions  as  to  legitimacy  and  illegiti- 
macy ;  and  it  was  well  with  Candioti  that  he  could  commit 
the  laborious  care  of  his  several  estates  to  these  sturdy  scions 
of  his  own  irregular  grafting.  On  a  visit  to  one  of  these 
esianciasy  Mr.  Robertson  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  some- 
thing of  the  sporting  of  the  Pampas :  the  chase  of  the  wild 
partridge,  which  is  fairly  galloped  down ;  the  ostrich,  who  is 
hunted  with  men  and  dogs ;  the  still  more  exciting  and  gal- 
lant chase  of  the  wild  colts,  pursued  till  they  find  themselves 
haltered  in  the  unerring  lasso^  and  rise  up  from  their  fall 
saddled,  bridled,  and  backed,  the  slaves  of  man  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives.  But  all  these  spirit-stirring  scenes  we 
must  leave,  to  follow  our  traveller  to  Assmmpcion,  merely 
making  room  as  we  pass  for  one  or  two  of  those  reflections 
which  arise  easily  and  naturally  in  the  mind  of  our  philan- 
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thropic  author,  and  which  are  more  important  in  their  tntth 
than  a  dozen  tomes  of  the  driest  political  osconomy, 

**  As  I  rode  along,  posthaste,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  mile*  a»i  hour,  1  per* 
ceived  T  had  got  into  quite  a  different  style  of  country  from  that  which  In- 
tervened between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Santa  Fe.  There,  all  wfw  flat,  niQUo- 
tonouB,  with  leagues  upon  leagues  of  ground  covered  with  thistles  eight  fret 
high,  and  only  space  enough  to  ride  through  ihcir  dense,  Ijrown,  and  iiiCcr- 
minahle  ranks.  Here  the  country  waa  undulating,  verdant,  irrigated  hf 
frequently-recurring  sti-eaml,  and  ever  and  anon,  shaded,  as  well  a«  adomcHl 
by  woods  of  the  alga rroba- tree*  The  herds  of  cattle  were  mttch  more  ex- 
tensive, the  horses  finer,  the  peasantry  more  athletic  than  on  the  we^iitcni 
hank  of  the  Parani ;  and  though  there  were  not  here,  any  more  tlian  thiw*;, 
either  fences,  cultivation,  or  other  signs  of  human  iiuhistry  ;  though  Ui« 
thinly^scattered  habitations  were  mere  mud  luita,  and  their  half-eluthcid  m* 
hahitanta  little  removed  from  savage  life,  yet  the  whole  air  of  the  eountrjf 
was  more  cheering  and  cxliilarating.  As  I  rode  over  its  apj»areiitly  inters 
minable  extent  of  hill  and  dale,  diversified  with  all  the  beauties  and  ail  tht 
riches  of  nature,  I  coidd  not  help  considering  what  a  magnificent  Innd  H 
must  some  day  become.  I  longed  already  to  see  the  iinmenso  herds  of 
Kleek  and  lowing  cattle  which  covered  the  uninterrupted  pajitturcs^  shut  up 
within  closer  limits,  and  making  way  for  the  stately  city,  the  busy  tuwiii  ili« 
rural  village,  and  the  various  occupations  of  the  agricuUuriHt,  the  mcrchuity 
and  the  artizan.  I  could  not  but  stand  aghast  at  the  theor}*  of  pnlitical 
cconomistj,  who  w^ould  persuade  us  that  the  world  is  over-peopled,  and  Utal 
a  hoimtiful  God  has  not  provided  sufficient  means  of  subaistence  for  his  ilc- 
pendent  creatures,  How  could  I  do  otherwise  than  smile  at  die  faucUtiJ 
nnthmetical  calculations  of  Malthiisian  philosophers,  who  tell  us  that  iji  a 
given  ntunber  of  years,  a  process  of  himian  extennination  from  want  4*f  tlha 
necessaries  of  life,  must  take  place,  in  order  to  leave  food  and  rainicni  fm 
their  given  and  limited  number  of  earth's  inhabitants  T* — ^^VoL  i.  p,  228, 

Assumpcion,  though  liberated^  as  the  (ihrase  is,  from  llic 
Spanish  sway,  had  by  no  means  lilierated  itself  from  a  great 
many  prejudices  and  absurdities,  fostered  by  the  ohl  Hpirit  of 
misgovernment.  A  consequence  of  these  was,  that  Mr.  lio* 
bertson,  on  his  arrival,  became  a  stispccicd  person.  It  \ma 
laid  to  his  charge,  that  he  meant  to  trade  on  so  h\  »Ic 

as  to  establish  a  monopoly  for  himself,  ruin  all   i  uve 

merchants,  and  what  not  ?  Perhaps  the  politicians  of  Ihc 
place  had  even  ^ot  an  insight  into  the  imporUmce  of  a  warm 
merchant,  and  fancied  our  young  countryman  might  have  a 
mind  to  play  dictator  himself;  to  buy  and  sell  them,  in  diort, 
as  well  as  tobarro  and  yerba.  Be  it  as  it  may,  he  and  Iua 
goods  \^cre  put  at  once  under  mrveillance ;  and  it  was  tiome 
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time  before  he  obtained  permission  to  prove  that  his  ^'  inten- 
tions were  honourable''  towards  the  good  state  of  Paraguay, 
and  the  somewhat  easily  alarmed  junta  that  governed  it. 
But  at  last  all  difficulties  were  removed,  and  he  found  him- 
self in  possession  of  the  confidence  of  the  citizens  of  Assump- 
cion,  and  at  the  head  of  a  flourishing  establishment.  We 
have  said,  that  a  merchant  in  an  unsettled  coimtry  must  ex- 
pose himself  to  personal  risks,  which  explain  the  old  English 
title  of  "  Merchant  Adventurer,''  borne  by  those  bold  pioneers 
of  our  commerce  who,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James, 
braved  the  rudeness  of  Muscovy,  India  and  Turkey.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  our  merchant  adventurer  floating  his  own 
cargo  down  to  Santa  F^,  at  the  head  of  a  respectable  force  of 
Indians  and  Paraguayans ;  hugging  the  shore  to  escape  the 
look-out  of  hostile  Spanish  vessels ;  seeing  his  foe,  himself 
unseen ;  haranguing  his  Paraguayans  and  Payaguas  \^^th  all 
the  verve  of  Galgacus  or  Lord  Brougham ;  strongly  develop- 
ing the  organ  of  combativeness  in  all  his  hearers ;  and  finally, 
slipping  by  the  enemy  in  the  dark ;  with  other  moving  acci- 
dents by  flood  and  field,  for  a  full  account  of  which  we  refer 
to  his  own  Commentaries. 

But  one  danger  from  a  quarter  least  to  be  dreaded  was 
reserved  for  him,  which,  like  more  than  one  great  com- 
mander, he  escaped  by  running  away.  The  progress  of  this 
danger  we  must  describe  in  Don  Juan's  (Mr.  Robertson's 
Spanish  name,)  own  words,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  us  to 
involve  some  physiological  speculations  rather  at  variance 
with  the  views  generally  entertained  respecting  the  Spanish 
ladies,  both  of  the  old  and  new  worlds. 

"  Don  Gregorio  introduced  me  one  day  to  the  great-grandmother  of  one 
of  his  comadres  or  gossips.  Tlie  old  lady  was  eighty-four  years  of  age  ;  rich, 
hale,  healthy,  vigorous  and  active ;  and  she  was  in  the  hahit  of  riding  to 
Assumpcion  from  her  country-house  and  hack  again  on  a  gallant  palfrey, 
three  times  a-week.  Though  a  wrinkled  skeleton,  and  brown  as  an  Egyptian 
mummy,  she  was  erect ;  she  did  not  totter  at  all ;  and  her  utterance,  even 
in  Spanish,  was  clear,  unbroken,  and  distinct.  Her  name  (and  it  was  a  very 
old  family  name)  was  Dona  Juana  Ysquibel. 

"  I  had  long  been  looking  out  for  a  country-house ;  but  could  find  none 
exactly  to  please  me.  Compadre  La  Cerda  knew  this.  He  had  determined 
I  should  occupy  part  of  Dona  Juana's ;  and  a  simple  hint  from  the  all- 
powerful  godfather  was  sufficient  to  ensure  a  ready  compliance  with  his 
desire.    To  me  he  never  said  a  word  of  his  project ;  but  one  day,  I  received 
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from  the  old  lady  henelf,  a  note  written  in  quite  a  legible  character  to  ihw 
effect : 

"'I  understand  from  my  compadre  La  Cerda'  (you  will  perceive  that 
though  he  was  only  the  godfather  of  her  great-grand-daughter's  lamny,  the 
called  him  her's),  *  that  you  want  a  house  in  the  country.  Though  mine  ia 
none  of  thfe  best '  (it  was  the  very  best), '  I  shall  expect  you  to  take  up  your 
abode  in  it,  whenever  you  like,  after  to-morrow.  I  will  take  no  ezcuae*  at 
least  till  you  can  better  suit  yourself.  I  shall  hold  three  ^partmentay  and 
the  necessary  attendance  at  your  service. 

*  (Signed)  '  Juana  db  Ybquibel.' 

"  I  could  scarcely  credit  the  testimony  of  my  own  eyei,  as  I  read  the  note. 
I  had  never  seen  the  lady  above  twice ;  and  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  pro- 
ceeded from  her,  I  carried  it  to  compadre  La  Cerda.  He  laughed  at  my 
incredulity ;  gave  me  to  understand  that  it  was  all  his  doing ;  and  that  un- 
less I  complied,  I  should  put  an  affront  upon  the  octogenarian  lady  that  she 
would  never  recover.  I  went  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  took  possession  of 
my  spacious  apartments  at  Dona  Juana's  house  in  Campo  Grande.  In  rude 
fashion,  but  with  overflowing  hospitality  was  I  received  by  her,  and  waited 
upon  by  her  numerous  slaves.  The  house  stood  embosomed  in  an  orange- 
grove  ;  it  was  surrounded  by  a  wooded  country  richly  contrasted  with  small 
intervening  valleys  and  clear  streams.  Game  of  every  kind  abounded  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  house.  Horses  were  at  my  service,  and  servants 
too ;  Dona  Juana,  having  once  received  me  within  her  gate,  thought  her 
honour  compromised,  her  reputation  for  hospitality  at  stake,  unless  every 
thing  that  could  contribute  to  my  comfort  and  happiness  were  as  complete 
as  she  could  make  it ;  and  it  was  all  on  the  simple  recommendation  of  her 
great-grand-daughter's  compadre,  La  Cerda." — Vol.  i.  p.  307. 

"  Dona  Juana  Ysquibcl  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  women  I  ever 
saw.  In  Paraguay,  women  fade  generally  into  old  ope  st  forty.  Yet  Dona 
Juana  was  eighty-four  ;  and  though  necessarily  shrivelled  and  grey,  she  still 
preserved  a  vivacity  of  eye,  a  hilarity  of  disposition,  and  an  activity,  both  of 
body  and  of  mind,  which  exemplified  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  *  there  is  no 
general  rule  without  an  exception.* 

"I  was  entertained  by  her  'en  Prhicc'  There  is  in  the  Spanish  cha- 
racter, especially  as  it  was  then  enlarged  by  South  American  abundance, 
such  a  magnificent  conception  of  the  word  '  hospitality,'  that  I  allowed  it, 
with  proper  demonstrations  of  reciprocal  courtesy  and  favours  on  my  part, 
to  proceed,  on  that  of  Dona  Juana,  to  a  great  extent.  In  the  first  place,  her 
whole  household  establishment,  servants,  horses,  viands,  produce  of  her 
estate,  were  at  my  disposal.  Then,  if  I  accidentally  admired  anything  she 
had,— a  favourite  palfrey, — rich  filagree, — choice  specimens  of  tambouring, 
— preserved  sweetmeats,— or  a  pair  of  handsome  mules, — they  were  in- 
stantly made  over  to  me  in  a  way  to  render  their  reception  unavoidable.  A 
gold  snuH-box,  because  I  said  it  was  very  pretty,  was  brought  by  a  slave  one 
morning  into  my  room ;  and  a  ring  of  brilliants,  because  I  one  day  happened 
to  look  at  it,  was  laid  on  my  table,  with  a  note  which  made  its  acceptance 
imperious.    Nothing  was  cooked  in  the  house  but  what  it  was  known  I 
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liked ;  and  though  I  endeavoured  in  as  many  ways  as  possible,  at  once  to 
compensate  for  this  onerous  civility,  and  to  show  that  I  felt  it  to  be  rathet 
overwhelming,  yet  I  found  all  my  efforts  to  diminish  it  ineffectufd. 

"  I  was,  therefore,  determined  to  quit  my  over-hotpitable  abode,  when  ft 
circumstance  occurred  which,  however  incredible,  is  most  true ;  and  it 
changed,  and  placed  on  a  better  footing,  my  subsequent  intercourse  with 
this  singular  woman. 

'^  I  was  fond  of  the  plaintive  airs  sung  by  the  Paraguayans,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  guitar.  Dona  Juana  knew  this ;  and  to  my  great  surprise, 
when  I  came  home  one  evening  from  town,  I  found  her,  under  the  direction 
of  a  guitarista,  or  master  of  the  guitar,  endeavouring,  with  her  cracked  voice, 
to  sing  a  trUte,  and  with  her  lank,  brown,  and  wrinkled  fingers,  to  manage 
an  accompaniment  to  it  on  the  guitar.  How  could  I  do  otherwise^  on  be- 
holding such  a  spectacle  of  second  childhood,  than,  in  defiance  even  of  the 
lady's  sensitive  nature,  break  out  into  a  smile,  expressive  of  derision  ?  '  For 
God's  sake,'  said  I,  '  Dona  Juana,  how  can  you,  fourteen  years  after  the 
time  when,  according  to  the  law^  of  humanity,  you  should  have  been  in  the 
grave,  either  make  yourself  snch  a  butt  for  the  ridicule  of  your  enemies,  or 
such  an  object  for  the  compassion  of  your  friends?* 

"  The  exclamation,  I  confess,  even  though  addressed  to  a  woman  of 
eighty-four,  was  not  a  gallant  one  :  for  where  age  is  concerned,  What  woman 
can  bear  a  taunt  ? 

'<  That  Dona  Juana,  in  this  respect,  had  all  the  weakness  of  her  sex,  was 
very  soon  apparent.  Down  she  flung  the  guitar ;  she  ordered  the  singing- 
master  unceremoniously  out  of  the  house :  the  servants  she  sent  out  of  the 
room ;  and  then,  with  a  fierceness  of  aspect,  of  which  I  little  thought  hct 
capable,  she  astounded  me  by  the  following  address : — '  Senor  Don  Juan : 
little  did  I  expect  such  an  insult  from  the  man  whom  I  have  loved :'  and  on 
the  latter  word  she  laid  no  ordinary  emphasis.  *  Yes,'  (she  continued) 
*  loved,  I  was  prepared,  I  am  still  prepared  to  offer  you  my  hand  and  my 
estate.  If  I  was  learning  to  sing,  and  to  play  the  guitar,  for  whose  sake 
was  it  but  yours  ?  What  have  I  studied,—  what  have  I  thought  of,— for 
whom  have  I  lived  during  the  last  three  months  but  for  you  ?  and  is  thu  the 
return  which  T  meet  with?' 

"Here  the  old  lady  exhibited  a  curious  combination  of  the  ridiculous,  the 
pathetic,  and  the  passionate,  as,  melting  into  tears,  and  yet  sobbing  with  in- 
dignation, she  gave  vent  to  her  feelings.  The  scene  was  one  of  striking 
novelty,  not  unalloyed  with  alarm  on  my  part,  on  account  of  the  poor  old 
woman.  I  therefore  left  the  room  ;  sent  her  female  servants  to  her ;  told 
them  their  mistress  was  seriously  ill ;  and  afler  hearing  that  all  alarm  was 
over,  I  went  to  bed,  not  knowing  whether  most  to  pity,  or  to  smile  at,  the 
tender  passion  which  a  youth  of  twenty  had  excited  in  the  susceptible 
bosom  of  a  lady  of  eighty-four.  I  hope  I  shall  stand  exonerated  from  any 
charge  of  vanity  in  relating  the  pathetic  tale.  I  do  it  simply  to  exemplify 
the  well-known  aberrations  of  that  most  ardent  yet  capricious  of  all  the 
deities,  Cupid.  There  is  no  age  beyond  the  reach  of  his  shaft  The  octo- 
genarian and  the  youthful  swain  are  alike  his  victims ;  and  his  pranks  are 
generally  the  most  IVoIicBome  when  all  things  eztemal|-*age|  babitB,  de* 
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crepitude, — have  combined  to  render  the  idea  of  his  access  to  the  heart  in* 
credible  and  absurd. 

''  At  Dona  Juana*s  request,  I  went  next  morning  to  her  chamber ;  and 
whether  it  be  that  a  night's  rest  has  no  small  effect  in  soothing  the  feelings, 
or  that  my  reasonings  with  her,  accompanied  by  a  reluctant  protest  that  I 
must  leave  her  house,  unless  she  would  give  me  a  formal  promise  no  longer 
to  make  love,  or  to  play  the  guitar,  I  know  not :  but  certain  it  is,  that  she 
was  reconciled  to  my  remaining,  under  a  solemn  league  and  coTenant  on  her 
part,  that  I  should  neither  receive  any  more  presents,  nor  hear  anything 
more  of  love  or  music." — Vol.  i.  p.  308-313. 

The  love  of  this  transatlantic  Ninon  may  have  made  her 
strangely  generous,  or,  which  we  would  rather  believe,  the 
open-handed  and  open-hearted  South  American  is  more  in 
earnest  in  his  ^^  al  servicio  de  usted/^  than  his  fellows  of  the 
old  world :  but,  at  any  rate,  our  author  seems  to  have  been 
indebted  to  his  northern  blood  for  as  great  an  escape  as  any 
recorded  in  the  many  volumes  of  "  hair-breadth  ^scapes  in  the 
imminent  deadly  breach,'*  and  ekewhere,  with  which  the 
world  has  been  filled. 

Dona  Juana  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  original  to  whom 
we  are  introduced  in  these  pleasant  voliunes.  We  have  a 
dozen  portraits  sketched  with  great  humour,  and,  we  will 
answer  for  it,  as  like  as  can  be.  Among  them  is  Doctor 
Bargas,  lawyer  and  tobacco-merchant;  Don  Gregorio  de  la 
Cerda,  godfather-general  to  all  and  singular  the  Asumpcianos 
and  Asumpcianas ;  and,  last,  not  least,  the  terrible  Francia 
himself,  of  whom  more  hereafter.  But  one  of  the  most  ori- 
ginal of  all,  and  no  bad  type  of  the  Church  in  tmiveraoy  is  Pai 
Mbatu,  whom  we  beg  leave  to  bring  to  the  nearer  acquaint- 
ance of  our  readers. 

"  An  extraordinary  personage  in  that  scene  was  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Pai  Mbatu,  or  Father  MbatA.  He  had  taken  priest's  orders  in  early  life; 
but  whether  stricken  by  love,  and  then  smitten  by  conscience  for  allowing 
so  unhallowed  a  passion  to  enter  the  bosom  of  a  man  dedicated  to  tlie 
temple, — as  sotne  say ;  or  whether,  according  to  others,  Pat  Mbat A,  never 
having  been  a  man  of  strong  intellect,  had  it  weakened  by  much  learning ; 
certain  it  is  that  the  Pai,  without  doffing  his  habit,  quitted  the  church,  and 
lived  a  life  of  listless  indifTerence  and  sloth.  This  was  very  well,  as  long 
as  his  patrimony  lasted ;  but  that  was  not  exhaustless ;  and  failed  him. 
The  good  gentleman  then  overthrew  the  estimate  of  his  friends  as  to  his 
paucity  of  intellect,  by  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  made  provision  for  his 
wants.  He  attended  the  market-place  regularly  at  break  of  djiy.  For  some 
time,  through  the  respect  entertained  for  his  order  by  many,  and  through 
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the  pity  felt  for  him  by  others,  he  begged  his  way  from  one  dep6t  of  provi- 
sion to  another,  and  obtained  a  livelihood,  if  not  honourable,  at  least  gratis. 
But  charity,  like  Pa!  MbatA's  patrimony,  has  a  tendency  to  exhaust  itself,  at 
a  ratio  proportioned  to  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  laid  under  contribution ; 
and  that  bounty  which  had  hitherto  been  extended  by  the  dealers  in  the  mar- 
ket-place to  the  decayed  clergyman,  took  the  alarm  on  seeing  him  one  day 
appear  among  them  attended  by  a  stout  TSp6  Indian,  bearing  a  large  hide 
tipa,  or  circular  receptacle  for  provisions  on  his  head.  He  had  also  a  deep 
candle-box  of  the  same  material  in  his  right  hand.  Pal  Mbatti  had  been 
content,  hitherto,  to  stow  away,  in  a  wallet,  carried  by  himself,  the  miscel- 
laneous supplies  for  the  larder,  which  he  collected  from  his  not  unwilling 
contributors.  But  when  they  saw  the  formidable  preparations  made  for  the 
reception  of  more  abundant  stores,  and  inferred  that  the  T&p6  Indian  must 
be  fed,  as  well  as  his  master,  a  general  and  sturdy  resolution  was  come  to, 
by  the  most  influential  people  of  both  sexes  in  the  market,  to  stop  in  toto  the 
supplies  to  Pai  Mbatii. 

"  Up  he  went,  as  usual,  and  his  domestic  behind  him,  to  his  best  patrons. 
Not  a  torta  (or  pie),  not  a  candle,  cigar,  drop  of  honey,  bit  of  sugar-cane,  or 
head  of  Indian  corn  could  he  get.  Off  he  went  to  the  butcher's  cart ;  *  Pay- 
sano,*  said  he,  *  venga  la  came.'  *  Come,  my  friend,  let  me  have  my 
beef.' 

"  'The  supplies  are  stopped,'  replied  the  butcher,  ai  d  turned  to  serve  his 
paying  customers.  From  the  aristocrats  of  the  market  Pai  Mbatii  appealed 
to  the  poor ;  and  he  found  them  still  willing  to  contribute  enough  for  that 
day's  supply;  but  even  they  advised  him  to  dismiss  his  servant;  and  one 
took  leave  to  say,  that  though  she  had  contributed  for  many  years  to  sup- 
port the  Pai,  she  never  herself  had  a  hired  servant,  and  thought  there  was 
some  impropriety  in  the  pretension  of  beggars  to  become  gentlemen.  She 
supposed  the  next  thing  would  be,  that  Pai  Mbatii  and  his  servant  would 
come  to  market  on  horseback.  The  result  was,  that  the  decayed  clergyman 
went  home  that  day  more  scantily  supplied  than  he  had  ever  before  been, 
but  not  with  his  mind  made  up  to  submit  to  a  repetition  of  such  treatment. 
Next  morning  he  sallied  forth,  with  his  servant  and  receptacle  for  provisions 
as  on  the  day  before.  He  carried  with  him,  in  addition,  a  long  cane,  with 
a  stout  and  well-sharpened  nail  driven  into  the  lower  extremity  of  it.  Go- 
ing up  to  several  of  the  poorer  classes,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto  dealt,  he 
warned  and  admonished  them  against  the  mortal  sin  of  refusing  meat  to 
any  one,  but  especially  to  a  man  of  his  vocation.  They  trembled.  He  then 
made  various  signs  of  the  cross,  and  exorcisms,  with  his  cane.  They  with- 
drew their  hands,  which  had  before  been  stretched  out  to  protect  their  pro- 
visions. The  magic  circle  described  by  the  stick  became  less  and  less,  till 
fmding  in  the  centre  of  it  a  torta  to  the  liking  of  Pai  Mbatii,  down  upon  it 
pounced  the  cane,  and  the  prize  was  straightway  handed  to  the  T&p^  behind. 
With  due  composiure  the  valet  cast  it  into  the  hide  receptacle  for  his  mar- 
keting. Pai  Mbatii  then  proceeded  to  another  spot  selected  by  its  occupant 
for  the  sale  of  her  produce.  Again  the  exhortation  and  warning  commenced ; 
the  exorcisms,  denunciations,  and  muttering  followed;  the 'magic  stick 
swept  its  magic  circle,  and  up  at  its  end,  to  be  handed  to  the  Indian  behind, 
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came  }nicca-root,  Indian  corn,  cigars,  beef,  candles,  sugar-cane,  and  many 
other  articles  in  the  market-place.  When  a  liquid  was  wanted,  Pat  Mbatft 
attached  to  the  end  of  his  cane  a  little  earthera  bottle,  and  left  it  to  the 
market-woman  to  supply  the  cordial.  In  less  than  a  month,  the  whole 
people  of  the  market-place  were  content  to  submit  to  the  spoliations  of  Pai 
Mbatii  and  his  Indian  servant,  consoling  themselves  with  the  reflection,  that 
if  they  thereby  incurred  a  little  temporal  loss,  they  served  better  and  more 
lasting  interests.  They  thought,  too,  that  as  there  were  ^ve  hundred  who 
sold  their  wares  in  the  shambles,  and  that,  as  it  requured  only  ten  of  them 
to  supply  the  daily  wants  of  the  Pat,  the  visitation  could  come  upon  them 
individually  but  twice  a  quarter  ;  so  what,  after  all,  said  they,  is  the  pro- 
vision of  one  day,  twice  a  quarter,  for  a  revereudo?" — Vol.  i.  p.  205 — 300. 
**  1  have  often  wondered  how  such  an  attempt  as  the  one  detailed  would 
bo  encouraged  at  the  stalls  of  Covent-garden  and  Lead cnhall- market.  1 
question  if  even  a  decayed  bishop  (were  it  possible  that  such  there  should 
be)  could  get,  and  that  for  life,  on  the  same  easy  terms,  at  either  of  those 
places,  what  the  decayed  curate  got  in  the  market-place  of  Assumpcion." — 
Vol.  i.  p.  301. 

The  second  volume  of  these  letters  contains  matter  of  a 
more  serious,  though  hardly  less  interesting  nature  than  the 
first.  That  portion  of  it,  perhaps,  which  will  be  found  most 
instructive,  is  the  account  of  the  Misiones  or  Establishment 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay ;  in  it  the  rise,  consolidation,  and 
downfall  of  their  power  are  minutely  described,  and  another 
striking  lesson  furnished,  that  the  most  righteous  punislmient 
of  misgovernment  is,  that  it  renders  a  people  incapable  of 
self-government.  This  great  truth  reveals  itself  in  almost 
every  page  of  Mr.  Robertson^s  book;  but  nowhere  more 
clearly  than  in  his  account  of  the  Jesuits,  and  their  poor 
converts,  or  rather  say,  servants  and  labourers,  the  Indians 
in  the  Missions.  We  cannot  find  room  to  extract  any  portion 
of  this  account ;  nor,  indeed,  would  it  be  just  to  the  author 
to  isolate  any  portion  from  a  narrative  closely  connected,  fuU 
of  valuable  information  and  sound  reflections.  The  Jesuits 
had  degraded,  demoralized,  and  enslaved  the  Indians ;  their 
power  beciunc  dangerous  to  Spain,  and  they  fell.  But  their 
Indian  slaves  came  demoralized  and  degraded  into  the  hands 
of  their  new  masters,  and  so  they  remained :  and  now  scarcely 
a  vestige  exists  of  those  astonishing  establishments,  whose 
splendour,  and  wealth,  and  influence,  were  a  bye-word  in 
Europe. 

"Quicquid  delirant  Regcs  plectuntur  Achivi :" 

Misgovernment  has  rooted  out  a  nation  of  men ! 
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"  The  wars  of  Artigas  desolated  them ;  the  policy  of  Paraguay  has 
nearly  annihilated  them.  From  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  the 
population  has  dwindled  down  to  eight  thousand ;  the  public  buildings 
are  now  not  only  dilapidated,  but  ruined ;  and  the  scattered  Indians  are 
almost  as  much  at  a  loss  for  subsistence,  as  when  they  wandered  in  the 
woods.  Their  towns  have  been  repeatedly  burnt  and  sacked  during  the 
revolution ;  and  their  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  bullocks  have  all  been 
destroyed  or  carried  away.  The  natives  of  Misiones  themselves  have 
been  pressed  into  the  armies  of  the  revolutionary  chiefs,  and  the  wives 
and  children  often  left  to  perish. 

"  Every  vestige  of  property  and  of  cultivation  has  been  swept  away ; 
and  the  ruin  of  the  Indians,  like  the  fall  of  the  Jesuits,  though  not  quite 
so  sudden,  has  been  equally  complete:  it  has  been  incalculably  more 
calamitous." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  132,  133. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  second  volume  is  filled  with 
the  letters  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Robertson,  joint-author  with  our 
amusing  traveller.  These  describe  his  adventures  on  his 
journey  to  join  his  brother  in  Paraguay.  We  have  devoted 
so  much  space  to  the  first  volume,  that  we  must  pass  more 
rapidly  than  we  desire  over  this  part  of  the  second,  in  order . 
to  give  some  account,  before  we  close,  of  Francia,  in  every 
respect  the  most  remarkable  man  in  the  modem  history  of 
La  Plata.  But  one  extract  we  shall  give,  in  order  to  justify 
some  of  the  remarks  which  we  have  made  upon  the  habits  of 
society  in  South  America,  especially  upon  that  most  vital  of 
all  subjects — the  treatment  of  women.  It  is  the  description 
of  a  state-dinner  given  at  Santa  Fe  to  Mr.  Robertson  by  the 
Governor,  and  which  was  attended  by  many  of  the  fashion- 
ables of  the  place. 

"  About  thirty  to  forty  guests  sat  down  at  table,  in  the  large  ill- 
furnished  dining-room  of  the  government-house.  We  had  military  men, 
lawyers,  a  padre  or  two,  doctors  and  merchants,  with  several  of  their 
cara  sposas,  and  as  many  of  their  daughters.  Don  Francisco  Candioti 
was  a  distinguished  personage  at  this  convite,  or  banquet,  and  his  nephew 
Aldao  ranked  among  the  merchants.  Notwithstanding  the  general  scarcity 
which  prevailed,  good  things  of  every  kind  were  placed  in  abundance  on 
the  table.  Famines  and  scarcities  keep  low  company  ;  and  never,  as  far 
as  I  have  seen,  are  admitted  to  the  presence  of  governors,  or  heads  of 
either  states  or  provinces. 

"  Three  things  very  particularly  carried  away  my  attention  at  the  din- 
ner : — first,  the  extremely  free  nature  (to  use  the  very  gentlest  expression) 
of  the  conversation  which  was  adopted  with  the  ladies,  young  and  old : 
it  was  such  as  to  make  me,  with  my  unsophisticated  English  feelings 
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about  me,  blush  at  every  turn^  although  such  modesty,  whenever  it  was 
observed,  caused  a  hearty  laugh. 

"  The  next  thing  that  surprised  and  pleased  me.  was  the  great  facility 
which  all  the  gentlemen  present  possessed  in  producing  improvisatore 
verses.  Almost  all  their  toasts  were  thus  given^  and  with  a  readiness,  a 
precision,  and  often  an  elegance,  which  quite  astonished  me.  I  found  the 
talent  afterwards  to  be  general  throughout  South  America,  as  it  is.  I  be- 
lieve, in  Italy  and  Spain. 

"  The  third  South  American  custom  (and  this  one  confounded  mc),  was 
that  of  the  guests  pelting  each  other  at  table  with  pelotita*,  or  bread- 
balls,  of  the  size  of  a  pea.  They  threw  them  off  with  the  middle  finger 
and  thumb,  with  generally  unerring  aim,  and  in  such  prodigious  numbers, 
that  the  floor  was  literally  invisible  in  many  parts  of  the  room.  All  at 
table,  without  a  single  exception,  mixed  in  the  fun.  and  with  increasing 
eagerness  as  it  advanced.  I  have  very  often  since  seen  the  same  thing, 
but  never  to  such  an  extraordinary  extent  as  at  the  governor  of  Santa  Fe's 
table*. 

"  A  great  quantity  of  wine  was  drunk  during  the  dinner,  which,  with 
the  dessert  and  the  battle  of  the  pelotitas,  lasted  from  three  till  &e\'en 
o'clock.  All  this  time  the  ladies  remained  in  the  dining-room.  A  great 
deal  of  what  we  now  term  skylarking  took  place. — romping  and  other 
freaks ;  till  at  last  some  of  the  most  excited  with  wine  proceeded  to  acts 
of  indecorum,  which,  even  in  that  latitudinarian  country,  could  not  be 
tolerated.  We  therefore  moved  to  the  salon,  where  an  excellent  band  of 
military  music  was  placed.  Dancing  was  kept  up  till  twelve  o'clock ; 
and  that,  though  just  the  hour  at  which  our  dancing  begins,  is  a  ver>' 
late  one  for  the  Santa  Fecinos  at  which  to  close  the  hilarity  of  their  day." 
—Vol.  ii.  p.  199-202. 

No  nation  was  ever  yet  reduced  to  slavery,  except  it  had 
previously  been  demoralized ;  a  conqueror  may  extermi- 
nate its  nobles  and  its  armies,  proscribe  its  langiia^  and 
laws,  destroy  its  commerce,  and  lead  away  the  remaining 
fragments  of  its  population  into  hopeless  bondage :  so  it  was 
with  the  Jews  and  Messenians  of  old,  and  so  it  has  been  with 
the  Poles  in  our  own  time :  but  then  the  nation  itself  has 
ceased  to  exist,  or  lives  only  in  the  hearts  of  exiles  and  emi- 
grants. Then  the  sole  representatives  of  nationality  are  those 
who  sit  down  by  the  waters  of  Babylon  and  weep,  and  hang 
their  haq^s  upon  a  lonely  tree.     But  no  nation  that  had  not 

"  *  Tlus  custom  I  Lave  seen  degenerate  into  ill-mnnnered  fights,  when  whole 
loaves  have  been  thrown  with  violence  by  one  at  another.  In  one  case  a  camllc- 
stick  was  luaUe  a  missile  of.  But  it  is  due  to  the  South  Americans  to  say,  that 
tliis  abuse  of  their  not  very  polished,  but  innocent  and  well-intended  eustoni,  was 
introduced  by  bomc  of  the  young  aud  riotoua  Euglishmeu  who  iirst  wcut  axuoDK 
them." 
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previously  lost  what  Coleridge  calls  the  "  citadel  of  the  moral 
being,"  ever  bent  under  the  yoke,  and  yet  continued  to  be  a 
nation :  witness  imperial  Rome  under  the  Caesars ;  imperial 
Austria  under  the  Counts  of  Hapsburg;  imperial  Russia 
imder  the  house  of  Romanow ;  Spain  under  Carlos  IV.  and 
Fernando  VII. ;  Prussia  imder  the  descendants  of  Frederick 
the  Great ;  Italy  under  a  swarm  of  Austrian  archdukes ; 
France  in  the  heyday  of  her  first  revolution,  M'hen  every 
month  brought  her  a  change  of  tyrants ;  in  the  zenith  of  her 
empire,  when  the  spoilt  child  of  fortune  trampled  upon  every 
vestige  of  her  Uberties,  and  consoled  her  with  the  reeking 
rags  o(  glory ;  in  her  three  imperishable  days,  when  a  cunning 
gamester  jockied  and  outwitted  her;  under  the  rule  of  her 
citizen  king,  when  cannon  roared  and  blood  flowed  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  and  Lyons ! 

But  if  such  demoralization  have  taken  place,  then  even  the- 
forms  of  constitutional  government  are  the  true  engines  of 
tyranny ;  and  the  signs  of  that  demoralization  may  be  read 
far  and  near.  If  a  nation  become  so  selfish  as  to  think  she 
stands  alone  in  the  world,  and  to  turn  her  eyes  from  the  in- 
terests of  other  nations  that  look  to  her  as  the  guarantee  of 
their  Uberties ;  if  her  higher  classes,  and  especially  her  legis- 
lative bodies,  split  themselves  into  factions,  to  whose  petty 
and  fractional  interests  the  national  welfare  is  offered  up,  and 
frittered  away  in  parish  disputes ;  if  her  lower  classes  band 
together  for  the  advancing  of  their  selfish  class-interests  by 
the  threat  of  force ;  if  that  threat  be  ever  listened  to  for  a 
moment ;  if  her  education  become  daily  more  and  more  con- 
fined to  the  intellect,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  higher  faculties 
of  man^s  nature ;  if  her  estabUshed  chm-ch  become  a  sect ; 
her  Uterature  prurient  and  sentimental;  her  public  writers 
and  journals  vain  and  venal ;  above  all,  if  the  sanctity  of  the 
marriage  bond  be  unrecognized,  and  its  stringency  weakened ; 
— then  a  nation  is  demoralized,  and,  in  spite  of  its  Lords  and 
Commons,  either  on  the  high  road  to  a  tyranny,  or  an  easy 
prey  to  foreign  invasion. 

The  ruin  of  South  American  liberty  is  then  rather  to  be 
sought  in  the  condition  to  which  Spain  had  reduced  her  pro- 
vinces than  to  the  peculiar  powers  of  mind  of  their  various 
tyrants.    One  or  two  men  no  doubt  arose  who  possessed 
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higher  qualifications  than  the  mass  of  their  fellow  country- 
men and  subsequent  subjects ;  but  hardly  one  who  desen'es 
to  be  mentioned  amongst  the  third-rate  men  of  the  old  he- 
misphere.    Gallant  soldiers^  no  doubt,  on  a  amall  scale^  have 
here  and  there  shown  themselves ;  and  one  or  two  clever  ad- 
ministrators have  been  thrown  forward :  but  this  is  all ;  and 
wc  feel  that  what  Wordsworth  has  said  of  the  first  French 
revolution  is  true  also  of  the  new  world  which  Mr.  Canning 
called  into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old :  there 
has  been  equally  a  want  of  books  and  men !    And  without 
meuy  who  dreams  of  liberty  or  of  law,  its  basis  ?     Among 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  few,  if  not  the  most  remark- 
able, was  the  Dictator  Francia,  whom  we  might  without  any 
great  violation  of  historical  propriety  call  the  Robespierre  of 
Paraguay. 

Francia  was  the  son  of  a  French  emigrant  and  a  Creole 
mother,  and  was  originally  destined  for  the  church  ;  but  am- 
bition or  other  less  noble  infirmities  decided  him  against  this 
career;  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law  with  energy, 
and  took  a  brilliant  degree  in  that  fisiculty  at  the  university. 
He  was  harsh,  stern,  and  unforgiving  ;  so  unforgiving  as  to 
have  suffered  his  father's  dying  request  for  a  reconciliation, 
afler  a  quarrel  of  many  years,  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  in  a 
manner  not  less  than  brutal.  His  talents  soon  rendered  him 
remarka])lc  as  a  practising  lawyer ;  and  his  unbending  inte- 
grity was  hardly  less  honourable  to  himself  than  wonderful 
to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him  ;  for  justice  in  Soutli 
America  was  anything  but  even-handed.  "  He  never  would 
"  defend  an  unjust  cause,  while  he  was  ever  ready  to  take  the 
^'  part  of  the  poor  and  the  weak,  against  the  rich  and  the 
"  strong.'^  Like  Robespierre,  he  might  have  called  himself 
the  "  incorrui)tible."  An  anecdote  of  his  early  Ufe,  bearing 
upon  this  point  in  his  character,  may  ])e  cited : 

"  He  had  a  friend  in  Assumpcion  of  the  name  of  Domingo  Rodriguez. 
Thiii  man  had  cast  a  covetous  eye  upon  Naboth's  vineyard,  and  this  Na- 
both,  of  whom  Francia  was  tlic  open  enemy,  waH  called  iLstanisloo  Ma- 
chain.  Xever  doubting  that  the  young  doctor,  like  other  lawyers,  would 
undertake  his  unrighteous  cause,  Rodriguez  opened  up  to  liim  his  case, 
and  retiuchled,  with  a  liand^omc  retainer,  his  advocacy  of  it.  Francia 
saw  at  once  that  his  friend's  pretensions  were  founded  in  fraud  and  in- 
justice; and  he  not  only  refused  to  act  as  his  counsel,  but  plaioly  told 
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him  that  much  as  he  hated  his  antagonist  Machain^  yet  if  he  (Rodriguez) 
persisted  in  his  iniquitous  suit,  that  antagonist  should  have  his  (Francia's) 
most  zealous  support.  But  covetousness^  as  Ahah's  story  shows  us,  is 
not  so  easily  driven  from  its  pretensions ;  and  in  spite  of  Francia's  warn- 
ing, Rodriguez  persisted.  As  he  was  a  potent  man,  in  point  of  fortune, 
all  was  going  against  Machain  and  his  devoted  vineyard. 

"  At  this  stage  of  the  question,  Francia  wrapped  himself  up  one  night 
in  his  cloak,  and  walked  to  the  house  of  his  inveterate  enemy,  Machain. 
Tlie  slave  who  opened  the  door,  knowing  that  his  master  and  the  doctor^ 
like  the  houses  of  Montagu  and  Capulet,  were  smoke  in  each  other's  eyes, 
refused  the  lawyer  admittance,  and  ran  to  inform  his  master  of  the  strange 
and  unexpected  visit.  Machain,  no  less  struck  by  the  circumstance  than 
his  slave,  for  some  time  hesitated ;  but  at  length  determined  to  admit 
Francia.  In  walked  the  silent  doctor  to  Machain's  chamber.  All  the 
papers  connected  with  the  law-plea, — voluminous  enough  I  have  been 
assured, — were  outspread  upon  the  defendant's  escritoire. 

"  '  Machain,'  said  the  lawyer,  addressing  him,  '  you  know  I  am  your 
enemy.  But  I  know  that  my  friend  Rodriguez  meditates,  and  will  cer- 
tainly, unless  I  interfere,  carry  against  you  an  act  of  gross  and  lawless 
aggression ;  1  have  come  to  offer  my  services  in  your  defence.' 

''  The  astonished  Machain  could  scarcely  credit  his  senses ;  but  poured 
forth  the  ebullition  of  his  gratitude  in  terms  of  thankful  acquiescence. 

"  The  first  *  escrito,'  or  writing,  sent  in  by  Francia  to  the  Juez  de  Al- 
zada,  or  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  confounded  the  adverse  advocates, 
and  staggered  the  judge,  who  was  in  their  interest.  '  My  friend,'  said 
the  judge  to  the  leading  counsel,  '  I  cannot  go  forward  in  this  matter, 
unless  you  bribe  Dr.  Francia  to  be  silent.'  '  I  will  try,'  replied  the  advo- 
cate, and  he  went  to  Naboth's  counsel  with  a  hundred  doubloons,  (about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  guineas)  which  he  offered  him  as  a  bribe  to  let 
the  cause  take  its  iniquitous  course.  Considering,  too,  that  his  best  in- 
troduction would  be  a  hint  that  this  douceur  was  offered  with  the  judge's 
concurrence,  the  knavish  lawyer  hinted  to  the  upright  one  that  such  was 
the  fact. 

"  '  Saiga  V,,'  said  Francia,  '  con  sus  viles  pensamientos,  y  vilisimo  oro 
de  mi  casa.'  '  Out  with  your  vile  insinuations,  and  dross  of  gold  from 
my  house.' 

Off  marched  the  venal  drudge  of  the  unjust  judge  ;  and  in  a  moment, 
putting  on  his  capote,  the  offended  advocate  went  to  the  residence  of  the 
Juez  de  Alzada.  Shortly  relating  what  had  passed  between  himself  and 
the  myrmidon, — '  Sir,'  continued  Francia,  '  you  are  a  disgrace  to  law,  and 
a  blot  upon  justice.  You  are,  moreover,  completely  in  my  power  ;  and 
unless  to-morrow  I  have  a  decision  in  favour  of  my  client,  I  will  make 
your  seat  upon  the  bench  too  hot  for  you,  and  the  insignia  of  your  judicial 
ofiSce  shall  become  the  emblems  of  your  shame.' 

"  llie  morrow  did  bring  a  decision  in  favour  of  Francia's  client.     Na- 
both  retained  his  vineyard ;  the  judge  lost  his  reputation ;  and  the  young 
doctor's  fame  extended  far  and  wide. 
"  Alas !  that  an  action  so  magnanimous  in  itself  should  be  blighted  by 
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the  record  which  historical  truth  exacts, — ^that  no  sooner  had  Francia 
vindicated  the  law  and  justice  of  his  enemy's  case,  than  the  old  antipathy 
revived  ;  and  one  of  the  many  victims,  at  a  subsequent  period,  of  the  Dic- 
tator's displeasure,  was  the  very  Machain  whom  he  had  so  nobJy  served." 
—Vol.  ii.  p.  29-33. 

When  Paraguay  separated  from  Spain,  Francia  was  the 
man  who  decided  the  doubtful  question  of  independence,  and 
that  in  a  manner  characteristic  enough. 

"  On  the  occasion  of  the  installation  of  the  junta  which  superseded,  in 
Paraguay,  the  authority  of  Spain,  the  question  was  agitated  by  a  number 
of  the  first  citizens  convened  for  the  purpose  in  the  Government  House, 
as  to  whether  the  government  of  the  country  should  be  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  Ferdinand  V II.  Francia,  whose  mind  was  made  up  that  it  should 
not,  entered  the  hall  of  deliberation  at  the  warmest  period  of  the  debate. 
Walking  up  to  the  table,  and  taking  his  place  beside  several  government 
functionaries,  he  calmly  laid  a  pair  of  loaded  pistols  before  him,  and  said, 
'  These  are  the  arguments  which  I  bring  against  the  supremacy  of  Fer- 
nando Septimo.'  From  so  daring  and  practical  an  argument  there  was  no 
appeal ;  and  Francia  thus,  as  it  were,  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  forced  his 
countrymen  into  the  first  direct  declaration  in  South  America,  of  absolute 
independence  of  Old  Spain." — Vol.  ii.  p.  33. 

Francia  became  secretary  to  the  Junta,  which  now  assumed 
the  supreme  power  in  Paraguay.  Its  other  members,  how- 
ever, could  not  compete  with  him  in  talent  or  habits  of  busi- 
ness, and  his  natural  vanity  and  the  sense  of  his  own  import- 
ance soon  rendered  him  so  disagreal)le  to  his  colleagues,  that 
a  schism  arose  which  ended  in  his  retirement.  In  the  seclu- 
sion of  his  country-house^  wliich  now  became  the  focus  of  all 
the  intrigues  in  the  country,  he  had  time  to  mature  his  plans 
of  ambition  and  revenge.  At  length  the  favourable  moment 
arrived,  and  a  national  convention  placed  him  in  the  curule 
chair  of  a  consul ;  adding  Ycgrcs  as  his  second,  a  member  of 
the  old  Junta,  and  a  kind  of  Paraguayan  Cambaceres  to  the 
Paraguayan  First  Consul.  Though  there  were  no  Italian  or 
Austrian  campaigns  in  store  for  him,  our  First  Consid  paid 
no  small  attention  to  the  dressing,  drilling,  and  disciplining 
his  army ;  he  had  no  doubt  already  conceived  the  use  to  which 
it  might  be  put  at  a  later  period. 

**  Francia*s  greatest  pleasure  consisted  in  talking  about  the  '  War 
Department ; '  and  he  would  go  into  the  most  absurd  minutiae  with  a 
positively  childish  delight.  On  one  occasion  the  gunsmith  came  in  with 
three  or  four  old  muskets  rejv»'  ''"rancia  held  them  up  one  by  one  to 

his  shoulder,  and  pointing  e  act  of  fixing,  drew  the  trigger. 
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When  the  flint  struck  good  fire,  the  Consul  was  charmed,  and  said  to  ine» 
'  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Robertson  ?  will  my  muskets  carry  a  ball  to  the 
heart  of  my  enemies  ?' 

"  Next,  the  master  tailor  presented  himself  with  a  tight  fit  for'a  grena- 
dier recruit.  The  man  for  whom  the  coat  was  made  being  ordered  in,  and 
stripped  to  try  it  on,  got  at  length,  after  some  awkward  attempts,  his 
arms  into  it.  The  fit  was  not  a  very  soldier-like  one  in  my  eyes ;  for  I 
thought  the  high  waist,  and  the  short — the  very  short — tails  of  Francia's 
grenadier  coat  rather  uncouth.  Still  it  was  a  fit,  according  to  the  Consul's 
fancy,  and  he  praised  the  tailor,  and  told  the  soldier  to  mind  how  he  ever 
got  a  stain,  or  '  mancha,'  upon  it.  Nodding  to  me,  he  then  said  in 
French,  '  C'est  un  calcmbourg.  Monsieur  Robertson,  qu'ils  ne  compren- 
dent  pas.' 

"  Last  of  all  came  in  two  sturdy  mulattoes,  one  with  a  grenadier's 
bearskin  cap,  and  another  with  brown  belts  and  cartouche  box.  They 
were  all  fitted  on  the  martyr  of  a  soldier,  into  whose  hands,  finally, 
Francia  put  one  of  the  muskets.  He  then  sai^,  '  There,  Mr.  Robertson, 
this  is  the  style  in  which  every  one  of  my  grenadiers  shall  be  equipped/ 
Such  exhibitions  as  these  were  of  frequent  recurrence,  and  they  always 
elicited  glee  and  good  humour  from  Francia.  His  grenadier  company 
was  his  great  hobby ;  and  I  never  saw  a  little  girl  dress  out  her  doll  with 
more  self-importance  and  delight  than,  did  Francia,  with  his  own  hands, 
dress  and  fit  out  each  individual  grenadier  of  his  guard."-»Vol.  ii.  p.  36- 
37. 

As  Francia's  power  increased  and  consolidated  itself,  he 
more  and  more  threw  off  the  veil  of  mildness  and  moderation. 
He  had  been  accustomed  to  show  great  courtesy  of  manner, 
and  refinement  of  breeding ;  was  always  scrupulously  well- 
dressed,  and  took  pleasure  in  speaking  French,  an  unusual 
accomplishment  for  a  Paraguayan.  But  as  the  distance  be- 
tween himself  and  supreme  power  vanished,  he  cast  aside  all 
these  artificial  parts  of  his  character,  till  at  length  in  his 
Dictatorship  he  stood  alone,  heartless,  remorseless,  cruel,  vin- 
dictive ;  without  love,  without  fear,  and  without  mercy. 

The  means  by  which  this  consummation  was  brought  about 
are  simple :  the  elective  body  was  made  the  instrument  of  its 
own  slavery.  At  no  time  were  the  Paraguayan  representa- 
tives very  fit  for  their  high  mission.  A  large  majority  of  them 
were  country  gentlemen,  all  whose  hopes  and  wishes  were 
centred  in  their  tobacco  and  yerba,  and  who  looked  upon 
their  senatorial  duties  as  a  great  trouble.  A  few  lawyers  and 
merchants,  and  others,  partisans  of  the  deposed  Junta,  made 
up  the  number.  But  their  opposition  was  clearly  too  weak 
to  be  of  any  effect  agamst  the  voices  of  the  countrymen,  who 
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were  always  anxious  to  get  back  as  fast  as  possible  to  their 
homes  and  farms;  and  who  moreover  seem  to  have  seen 
something  like  a  Doctor  Faustus  or  Albertus  Magnus  in 
Francia^  who  not  only  was  a  lawyer  and  politician^  but  an 
astronomer^  algebraist,  linguist,  land-surveyor^  and  martinet 
besides. 

With  these  docile  instruments,  therefore,  he  went  to  work, 
as  the  time  for  resigning  his  consulate  approached* 


"  As  the  joint  Consulship  expired  in  October,  1814«  Francia  took  i 
Bures  for  colling  together  a  new  Congress  about  that  time.  The  Yegros 
and  Cavallero  party  were  already  much  dispirited ;  and  the  unceasiog 
energy  with  which  Francia  and  his  myrmidons  had  been  preparing  to  give 
the  coup  de  grdce  to  Paraguay  liberty  left  them  with  little  or  no  doubt  of 
his  unqualified  success. 

"  Francia  proposed, — and  us  a  necessary  consequence  it  was  resokedj — 
that  the  new  Congress  should  consist  of  the  monstrous  and  really  laugh- 
able number  of  one  thousand  deputies.  It  was  decimating  the  country  of 
its  heads  of  families,  to  bring  that  number  of  members  of  Parliament  to 
fulfil  their  legislative  duties  in  the  metropolis :  but  Francia's^a/  had  gone 
forth,  and  the  thing  was  to  be  done. 

"  In  September  the  motley  multitude  began  to  give  increased  activity 
to  the  streets  of  Assumpcion.  As  might  have  been  expected^  more  than 
one  half  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  and  burgesses  of  the  smaller  towns, 
could  neither  read  nor  write — wore  neither  stockings  nor  shoes.  Every 
one  had  a  horse,  but  every  one  had  not  a  coat,  much  less  a  court-suit,  in 
which  to  attend  the  levee  of  the  at > present  condescending  Consul.  A 
jacket  of  white  dimity,  very  short,  and  exceissively  tight ;  a  bespangled 
waistcoat,  still  shorter  than  the  jacket ;  knee-breeches  of  crimson  velveteen, 
with  highly  embroidered  drawers  hanging  down  to  the  ankle ;  a  blue  silk 
sash,  such  as  you  see  worn  by  itinerant  voltigeurs ;  potro-boots  open  at 
the  toes ;  large  silver  spurs  on  the  heels ;  a  very  small  coarse  hat  half 
covering  the  head ;  and  an  immense  queue  of  plaited  black  hair  hanging 
down  the  back  ; — such  was  the  singular  costume  of  many  of  the  gentle- 
men  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  Francia  had  summoned  for  the 
august  purpose  of  creating  a  Dictatorship. 

"  I  do  not  think  there  were  twenty  Paraguayans  (and  not  one  out  of 
Assumpcion)  who  knew  what  a  Dictator  meant.  President,  Consul, 
Director,  Protector,  anil  Dictator,  were  with  them  »ynonynious  terms  with 
the  old-fashioned  name  of  Governor,  as  constituted  by  Old  Spain. — Vol.  ii. 
p.  .314-315. 

"  Tlie  Consul's  influence  and  sway  in  the  country  districts  was  un- 
bounded; hence  his  desire  to  swamp  the  votes  of  Assumpcion,  and  one 
or  two  other  towns,  in  those  of  the  numerous  representatives  of  the  rural 
districts. 

"  Another  reason  for  his  calling  together  such  an  overwhelming  mob 
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of  senators  was,  that  three-fourths  of  them  were  poor  men»  having  families 
depending  on  them  for  their  daily  bread.  Such  men  could  not  afford  to 
spend  their  time  in  cities,  even  with  the  magnanimous  purpose  of  serving 
the  patria.  Charity,  very  literally  with  them,  began  at  home  ;  and,  there- 
fore, they  might  all  be  emphatically  termed  anti-protracted-sessions* 
members.  This  was  what  Francia  desired.  He  wanted  his  work  done 
effectually,  but  quickly. 

"  Of  the  thousand  legislators  of  Paraguay,  about  six  or  seven  hundred 
were  collected  together,  driven  into  town  by  the  comandantes, — as  Pat 
drives  his  pigs  along  the  road — unwilling  and  grumbling  travellers." — 
pp.  317,  318. 

"  It  was  found  necessary  to  convoke  the  Congress  in  the  church  of  San 
Francisco,  no  other  building  being  capacious  enough  to  contain  the 
august  assemblage. 

"  All  matters  of  form,  election,  and  etiqaette  were  settled  at  two  pre* 
liminary  meetings;  and  on  the  3rd  of  October  the  parliamentary  business 
commenced.  The  proceedings  were  opened  by  Mr.  Speaker  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  which 
Francia  had  taken,  some  awkward  inquiries  began  to  be  made  about  the 
propriety  of  a  Dictatorship.  The  services  and  abilities  of  Francia  were 
spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  ;  indeed,  he  was  loaded  with  the  most  ex- 
travagant and  hyperbolical  praises ;  but  it  was  doubted  whether  a  Dic- 
tatorship would  conduce  so  much  to  his  glory  as  a  more  limited  power, 
assisted  by  a  national  Congress.  Hereupon  debates  commenced,  and 
heats  ensued. 

"  I  went  up  myself  to  the  church  about  twelve  o'clock.  The  doors 
were  shut,  but  great  confusion  seemed  to  prevail  within.  At  last,  one  of 
the  dimity-jacketed  members  came  out  wiping  his  forehead,  and  seeming 
to  have  suffered  much,  either  from  the  heat  of  the  church  or  from  the 
debate. 

"  '  How  go  things  within,  my  friend  ?'  said  I  to  the  representative. 

"  '  Why,'  replied  the  honest  member,  '  to  tell  you  the  truth,  these 
are  matters  which  I  do  not  pretend  at  all  to  understand ;  but  if  I  may 
judge  from  the  noise  (los  gritos)-^todo  va  bien — all  goes  well.' 

"  About  two  o'clock,  as  the  members  of  Congress  were  still  in  warm 
debate,  Francia  got  impatient,  and  very  politely  sent  a  numerous  guard  of 
honour  to  wait  on  the  members.  The  troop  was  well  armed,  and  quite 
surrounded  the  church.  The  hint  was  sufficient  even  for  the  clod-pated 
deputies  in  dimity  jackets ;  besides,  the  dinner-hour  was  past,  and  hunger, 
as  well  as  the  moustaches  of  the  Quarteleros,  hastened  a  decision. 

"  At  this  juncture  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  Francia's  partisans  rose, 
and  in  a  stentorian  voice  called  silence.  '  Gentlemen,'  said  he,  '  why 
should  we  waste  our  time  here  ?  The  Carai  (Lord)  Francia  wishes  to  be 
absolute.  He  ought  to  be  absolute  ;  and  I  say '  (here  he  struck  the  table 
at  which  he  stood  with  his  whole  force),  '  he  shall  be  absolute  I ' 

"  The  question  was  forthwith  put  to  the  vote,  and  without  one  dissen- 
tient voice,  Francia  was  invested  with  the  Dictatorship  for  three  years. 
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'*  The  Congress  dissolved  itself  instanter ;  the  Quarteleroa  marched  to 
the  Government  House  with  flying  colours ;  and  Francia  heard,  with  the 
malignant  sneer  of  a  devil  on  his  face,  that  Paraguay  was  all  his  own. 

"  The  insensate  populace  celebrated,  with  mirth  and  music,  and  festiye 
meetings  that  night,  the  decision  of  the  Congress.  Alas !  the  low  sobs 
and  moanings  of  those  who  were  destined  soon  to  be  bereaved  widows 
and  wretched  orphans — the  heavy  sighs  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  groans 
of  those  whose  blood  was  ere  long  to  irrigate  the  streets  of  Assumpcion — 
ought  alone  to  have  announced  that  Francia  was  Dictator  of  Para- 
guay !"— Vol.  ii.  p.  319-322. 

That  Francia  ruled  with  vigour  will  not  be  denied ;  but  he 
did  not  rule  wisely,  as  the  miserable  condition  of  his  country 
shows.  Yet,  like  many  a  self-satisfied  despot,  sole  or  many- 
headed,  he  fancied  himself  the  wisest  of  legislators,  as  he  as- 
suredly was  the  most  energetic  of  executives.  His  policy, 
as  regarded  the  people  he  reigned  over,  was  to  strike  terror 
and  sow  distrust :  the  dungeon,  the  scaffold,  and  a  system  of 
espionage,  as  extensive  as  it  was  effective,  were  his  instru- 
ments. His  foreign  policy  may  be  gathered  from  one  more 
extract,  the  last  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers. 

'^  I  had  explained  to  Francia  that  it  was  my  intention  to  proceed,  if 
possihle,  from  Buenos  Ayrcs  to  England.  It  was  his  most  earnest  desire 
that  I  should ;  and  you  will  see  from  his  own  views,  as  developed  by  him- 
self, what  mighty  prospects  were  dawning  upon  liis  mind,  and  what  gigantic 
projects  were  already  buzzing  in  his  busy  head,  in  tlie  anticipation  of  his 
being  able  to  connect,  by  a  league  offensive  and  defensive,  the  empire  of 
Great  Britain  with  the  republic  of  Paraguay. 

"  *Hi8  Lordship  the  Consul,'  said  a  young  ensign,  who  had  been  des- 
patched from  the  palace  by  Francia,  *  His  Lordship  the  Consul  desires 
immediately  to  speak  to  you.* 

"  Off  I  marched  with  the  aide-de-camp.  On  arrival  at  the  palace,  I  was 
received  with  more  than  ordinary  kindness  and  affability  by  the  Consul. 
His  countenance  was  lit  up  into  an  expression  that  almost  approached  to 
that  of  glee;  his  scarlet  cloak  depended  in  graceful  folds  from  his  shoulder; 
he  seemed  to  smoke  his  cigar  with  unusual  relish  ;  and  quite  in  opposition 
to  his  usual  rule  of  burning  only  one  light  in  his  small  and  humble  audience- 
chamber,  there  blazed  in  it  on  that  evening  two  of  the  best  mould  candles. 
Shaking  hands  with  me  very  cordially,  *  Sit  you  down,  Senor  Don  Juan,' 
said  he.  He  then  drew  his  chair  close  to  mine,  and  desired  I  would  listen 
very  attentively  to  what  he  had  to  say.  He  addressed  me  thus  : — 
.  "  *  You  know  what  my  policy  has  been  wilh  respect  to  ]*araguny ;  that 
I  have  kept  it  on  a  system  of  non-intercourse  with  the  other  provinces  of 
South  America,  and  from  contamination  by  that  foul  and  restless  spirit  of 
anarchy  and  revolution  which  has  more  or  less  desolated  and  disgraced 
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tliem  ftl]«  Paragusy  iamn,  more  flimrisbing  (pingiie)  aUte  00W|  than  any 
of  the  countries  around  it ;  and  while  here  all  is  order,  subordination,  and 
trouqaillity,  the  monient  you  paw  its  hiiundary,  the  sound  of  the  cannon^ 
and  tlie  din  of  civil  discord  salute  your  earsr  As  may  naturally  he  antict- 
pated^  these  internal  broils  paralyse  industry,  and  chase  prosEi>erity  from  the 
land.  Now,  whence  arises  all  this  ?  Why,  from  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a 
man  in  South  America  hut  myself,  who  understands  the  character  of  the 
people^  or  ia  able  to  govern  them.  The  outcry  is  for  free  institutions  ;  but 
personal  aggrandizement  and  public  spoliation  are  the  objects  alone  sought. 
The  natives  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  the  most  ficklei  vain,  volatile,  and  profli- 
gate of  the  whole  of  Spain's  late  dominions  in  this  hemisphere;  and  there- 
fore I  ani  resolved  to  hare  nothing  to  do  with  the  Portenos,  My  wish  is  to 
promote  an  intercourse  with  England  direct ;  so  that  whatever  feuds  may 
distrzict  the  other  states,  and  whatever  impediments  they  may  choose  to 
throw  in  the  way  of  commerce  and  navigation,  those  states  shall  them- 
selves be  the  sole  sutlerera.  The  ships  of  Great  Britain,  Iriumphanlly 
•weeping  the  Atlantic,  wtll  penetrate  to  Faragiiay  ;  and,  in  union  with  our 
flotillas,  will  bid  defiance  to  all  interruption  of  commerce,  from  the  niouth 
of  the  Plate  to  the  lake  Xarayea.  Your  Government  will  have  its  minister 
here,  and  I  shall  have  mine  at  the  Court  of  St.  Jameses,  Your  countrymen 
shall  trallic  in  manufactures  and  mmiitions  of  war,  and  shall  receive  in  ex* 
change  the  noble  products  of  this  country/ 

^^  At  this  point  of  hia  oration  the  Consul  roae  with  great  emotion,  but 
evident  delight,  from  his  chair,  and  calling  to  the  sentinel  at  the  door, 
desired  him  to  order  iu  the  seijeant  of  the  guard.  On  appearance  of  this 
person  the  Doctor  gave  him  a  significant  and  peremptory  look,  and  told  him 
emphatically  to  bring  *  that/  The  Serjeant  withdrew,  and  in  less  than 
three  minutes  returned  with  four  grenadiers  at  his  back,  bearing,  to  my 
astonishment,  among  them,  a  large  hide  package  of  tobacco  of  two  hundred 
weight,  a  bale  of  Parag\iay  tea  of  similar  dimensions  and  exterior,  a  demi- 
john of  Paraguay  spirits,  a  targe  loaf  of  sugar,  and  several  bundles  of  cigars, 
tied  and  ornamented  with  variegated  fillets.  Last  of  all,  came  an  old 
negress  with  some  beautiful  specimena  of  embroidered  cloth  made  from 
Paraguay  cotton,  and  used  there  by  the  luxurious  as  liand-towela  and 
shaving^cloths. 

♦'  I  thought  this  very  kind  and  considerate;  for  though  1  could  not  but 
wonder  at  the  somewhat  barbarian  ostentation  in  the  mode  of  malting  the 
present,  yet  I  never  doubted  that  the  accumulated  native  productions,  now 
arranged  in  order  before  me,  were  intended  as  a  parting  manifestation  of 
the  Consul's  regard.  Judge,  theu,  of  my  surprise  (you  will  see  it  cannot 
bear  the  name  of  disappointment),  when,  after  ordering  hia  soldiers  and  the 
negress  out  of  I  he  room  with  a  *  vayanae '  (begone),  he  broke  forlli  in  the 
following  strain : — 

**  *  Senor  Don  Juan,  these  are  but  a  few  specimens  of  the  rich  produce 
Uons  of  tliis  soil,  and  of  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  its  inhabitants.  1 
have  tmketi  some  pains  to  furniBh  you  with  the  best  samples  which  the  country 
aflbrds  of  the  different  articles  in  llieir  respective  kinds;  and  for  this  reason : 
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you  aro  now  Koizig  to  Eiigkiid ;  yon  ktiow  wliitt  a  fioimtry  Uilt  ini  nnil  iirli«! 
a  man  I  aiu.  You  know  to  what  an  untimiUfd  extent  lliwe  \\\  * 
be  reared  in  this  Paradise,  I  may  call  if,  of  the  world, 
entering  upon  tlic  diicuBBiou,  as  to  whether  thin  cojl 
m8tttution»,  (you  know,  I  think,  it  U  not,)  ttcann 
old  and  ci\ilized  country  like  Britain,  where  thcKe  instituLiatu  Uu 
ally  and  practically  (not  theoreticully)  supersedi'd  funns  of  go 
originally  feudali  till  they  have  forced  thetneelves  upon  legiiilative  noli* 
in  a  ratio  proportioned  to  the  growing  education  of  ilie  niiyority,  Uicy 
those  best  adapted  to  secure  the  greatness  and  stability  of  a  nation.  Aitd 
that  England  is  a  great  nation,  and  thai  ita  jjeople  are  knit  tc^  ?  -^  -  -  -  t^9 
man,  upon  all  cjucstions  of  momentous  national  concern,  is  hi 

"  *  Now,  I  desire  that  as  soon  as  ymi  get  to  London,  yoti  mil  pr^etU 
yourself  to  the  House  of  Commons  ;  take  with  you  these  sAUipte*  of  th<»  pr»* 
ductions  of  Paraguay;  request  an  audience  at  the  b.ir;  and  *  ••» 

sembly  that  you  are  deputed  by  Don  Caspar  Rodriguez  dc  I  ^  iiifltl 

of  the  republic  of  Paraguay,  to  lay  before  it  these  api^etnicns  ot  ib«  tick 
prviducttons  of  that  country.  Tell  them  I  have  authorized  you  to  say  tliAl 
1  invite  England  to  a  political  and  commercial  intercourse  with  me  ;  attd 
that  I  am  ready  and  anxious  to  receive  in  iny  capital^  and  with  all  tho  dv«j 
ference  due  to  diplomatic  intercourse  between  civilised  states,  a  miniitci 
from  the  Court  of  St.  James's ;  I  also  will  appoint  to  that  Court  ttn  cnvoj' 
of  my  own. 

"  *  Such  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  political  alliame  may  thenbv 
«s  shall  comport  at  once  with  the  dignity  and  interests  of  tho  grtmt 
of  Englandi  and  with  those  of  the  rising  aUxIc  which  1  now  rule.  Faragtiaf 
will  be  the  first  republic  of  South  America,  a^  Great  Britain  is  already  tko 
first  of  European  nations*  The  alliunce  seems^  therefore*  natural;  and  hiow 
beneficial  for  the  European  state,  you^  Sen  or  Don  Juan,  can  ftilly  elueiilale 
and  explain.' 

"  Such  were  the  tenns,  and  almost  the  words,  in  which  Francsa  dclivend 
bimself  of  his  views  and  aspirations  in  reference  to  an  alliance  with  Great 
Britain*  I  stood,  as  you  may  imagine,  aghast*  at  the  idea  of  bei 
pointod  a  nunister  plenipotentiary,  not  to  the  Court  of  St.  James*i^ 
the  House  of  Commons.  I  was  charged  especially  not  to  take  a 
interview  with  the  head  of  the  executive:  *  for,'  said  Franeia^  •  I  kiii> 
well  how  apt  great  men  in  England  are,  unlew  under  the  fear  ol 
hility  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to  treat  questions  even  so  importani 
with  levity  or  di&regard. 

»*  *  Present  yourself/  continued  he,  •  at  the  bar  of  the  hotue,  **^'*  "*- 
deliver  my  message,  as  of  old  the  ambassadors  of  independent  • 
vered  theirs  to  the  senate  of  Home.     According  to  the  r 
shall  give  to  you,  one  of  their  countrynieu,  and  abovt 
fore,  of  being  a  witm^s  in  tw  slmll  l>e  the  reccpUan  (iitugimicn 

which  1  will  extend  to  their  -^  to  this  reptiblic/ 

*'  Never  tn  my  life  wuk  f  lud  how  to  art, 

lvAis«  Uie  Quixotiv  musion,  i^ >  nur  at  once  tlic  ^ 
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and  draw  down  upon  my  own  devoted  head  the  ruinous  consequences  of  if, 
was  an  alternative  too  horrible  to  be  thought  of.  The  only  other  was  ac- 
quiescence ;  and  to  this  I  came,  in  spite  of  the  strong  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
which  pressed  itself  upon  me,  at  I  drew  a  picture  of  myself  forcing  my  way 
to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons;  overpowering,  with  half-a-dozen 
porters,  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod ;  and  delivering;  in  spite  of  remonstrance 
and  resistance,  at  once  my  hide-bound  bales  of  Paraguay  merchandise,  and 
the  oration,  verbatim,  of  the  First  Consul.  But  Astumpcion  was  a  great 
distance  from  St  Stephen's.  I  therefore  bowed  aiaent  to  Dr.  Francia's 
proposition,  and  trusted  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  for  providing  me,  when 
the  time  should  come,  with  a  suitable  apology  for  having  been  unable  to  get 
into  the  predicament  which  he  had  so  graciously  prepared  for  me. 

"  Having  taken  leave,  the  serjeant  and  grenadiers,  heavily  laden,  fol- 
lowed mc  home ;  where  I  not  a  little  astonished  the  new-comer,  my  brother, 
with  the  account  of  the  diplomatic  interview  to  which  I  had  been  called. 
I  bade  defiance  to  his  scepticism  on  the  subject,  by  making  the  soldiers  un- 
load at  his  feet  the  ponderous  physical  evidence,  by  which  I  sustained  the 
truth  of  my  tale. 

**  At  a  subsequent  interview,  Francia  made  out  a  long  list  of  commissions 
for  me  to  execute.  I  was  to  bring  him  gold  lace,  a  cocked  hat,  a  dress- 
sword,  a  pair  of  double-barreled  pistols,  sashes,  sabres,  soldiers'  caps, 
musical  and  mathematical  instruments,  with  a  very  protracted  detail  of  et 
caUras,  About  the  procuring  of  these,  however,  I  had  by  no  means  so 
many  misgivings,  as  in  regard  to  my  power  of  persuading  Mr.  Speaker  and 
the  House  of  Commons  to  accede  to  the  political  and  commercial  league,  of 
which  the  Consul  was  so  full."— Vol.  ii.  p.  278-287. 

We  have  called  Francia  the  Robespierre  of  Paraguay;  per- 
haps in  this  we  wrong  the  French  tyrant  5  his  danger  was 
more  continual  and  his  cruelty  more  justifiable.  Francia  did 
not  live  in  the  dangerous  proximity  of  a  Danton  or  a  St. 
Juste^  and  the  poor  kind-hearted  Paraguayans  bore  no  re- 
semblance to  the  sanguinary  sectionnaires  of  Paris.  Yet  the 
South  American  Dictator  went  to  his  grave  in  peace : — ^the 
Frenchman  left  his  head  upon  a  scaffold.  With  the  fall  of 
Robespierre  ceased  the  hideous  reign  of  terror :  what  futurity 
has  in  store  for  Paraguay  we  will  not  attempt  to  prophesy ; 
perhaps  the  fate  that  has  beliallen  Texas  and  threatens  Mexico. 
We  take  leave  of  our  authors  with  cordial  pleasure,  height- 
ened by  their  promise  of  a  further  series  of  ^^  Letters.^^  Should 
the  forthcoming  volumes  equal  these  which  we  have  reviewed, 
the  whole  series  will  form  one  of  the  most  agreeable  records 
of  travel  which  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  meet  with. 
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Railroads  in  Prance. 

J}e  VEjpicution  des  Chemins  de  Fer  par  VEtat^  Paris, 
J-  BUBAT,  1838. 

Des  Int4r4ta  MateHels  en  France.    Par  M,  Michek  Chevj 
LiER,  Conseiller  d'Etat.    8vo*    1838.    Paris. 

Memoires  publics : — 1.  Sur  k  Chemin  de  Belgique^par  MM. 
les  Deieffuis  de  #S/.  Queniin.  2.  Par  la  Compaffiue  Sou- 
missionaire  du  Chemin  de  Paris  ct  Rouen,  par  la  vallee  de 
la  Seine,  3,  Par  la  Compagnie  Soumisifionairc  du  chetmni 
de  Paris  a  Roueny  par  les  plateaux.  April,  May,  and 
June,  18S8.    4to.    Paris*. 

Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  consider  and 
recommend  a  general  system  of  Railways  for  Jrel4md^ 
(July.)  1838, 

The  first  years  which  followed  the  Revolution  of  July  1830 
were  not  years  of  prosperity  to  Fi-ance :  the  internal  disturb- 
ances  which  called  out  the  national  guard  and  the  army  taJ 
do  battle  with  insurgents  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  the  un- 
certainty of  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe,  the  fluctua- 
tions of  public  credit,  and  the  barbarous  prejudices  niaiii- 
tained  by  her  custom-house  laws,  were   the  causes   whickl 
checked  the  spring  of  her  commerce  and  her  manufactures. 
Within  the  last  three  years  political  distiu-bances  have  ceased ; 
the  tariff  of  the  French  douanes  has  been  improved  in  sooio^ 
respects  j  and  a  fever  of  speculation  has  seized  tlie  cooutryj 
which  sweeps  everything  before  it  in  the  pursuit  of  weallhl 
by  the  increase  of  labour. 

This  change  has  already  produced  results  not  undeaerrhig 
of  attention  :  the  public  revenue  has  risen  122,000,000/riiiia^ 
or  nearly  i;5,t>00,000  sterling,  since  1830.  The  increaae  of 
commerce — amounting  to  36  jjer  cent,  in  the  last  ten  ye 


*  The  fCftrter  may  be  referred,  for  further  information  on  ilic^e  suhj^tts,  to  V 
li<?on  Fauchcr't  essay  "  De  la  Soiucriptiou  directc  dans  lea  I: ; 
I'ublic*/*  fMil>Iishe<I  in  the  Reviii^  dei  Dpiis'  Mon«lir*  for  Jp 

por;       '  '         a  lu  the  French  (  '       "i    

Wiiv  1!  proposed  line- 

fm:^-.  - ..litf,  OD  the  §anie  bu.-jwv,  ..t  J.x...,  .^li-i.^A^,  tj,,^*.,  ovmL^ 

&c.,  all  made  in  Uie  present  jrear. 
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in  France,  has  been  surprisingly  great,  although  it  is  still  far 
from  approaching  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain ;  and,  lastly, 
the  spirit  of  joint-stock  companies,  heretofore  almost  unknowTi 
to  the  French,  has  spread  with  such  uncommon  rapidity,  that, 
without  reckoning  the  number  of  companies  incorporated  by 
the  Conseil  (t^tai,  the  capital  of  the  joint-stock  companies, 
called  by  the  French  soci^tes  en  commandite^ ^  amounts  (if  the 
money  engaged  in  them  was  all  paid  up  by  the  shareholders) 
to  more  than  a  milliard  of  francs,  or  £40,000,000  sterUng, 

But  the  principal  efforts  of  tlic  government,  of  the  local 
authorities,  and  of  pri\*ate  companies,  have  been  directed  to 
the  improvement  of  the  means  of  transport.  Before  1830, 
France  was  far  behind  most  of  the  countries  of  Eiwope  in  re- 
spect to  roads  and  canals.  The  Royal  Roads,  as  they  are 
termed,  which  are  the  great  arteries  of  communication,  were 
barely  passable,  and  in  many  places  absolutely  deficient ;  the 
departmental  roads,  which  are  the  principal  branches  from 
them,  improved  very  slowly  for  want  of  money  |  and  the 
cross-roads  {chemins  vtdnauw)  were  broken  up  by  the  shght- 
est  rain  to  such  depths  of  mud,  that  the  farmers  could  not 
bring  their  produce  to  their  market-town  without  a  supernu- 
merary team  of  horses.  The  manufacturing  districts,  unlike 
the  country  about  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  were  not 
intersected  by  numerous  canals  to  convey  their  goods  from 
the  very  doors  of  the  factories ;  and  the  French  manufacturers 
attributed  the  disadvantageous  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  compelled  to  sustain  the  competition  of  foreign 
producer,  to  the  dearness  and  the  difficulty  of  the  means  of 
transport  which  they  could  command- 
In  France  the  government  undertakes  to  execute  what  is 
done  elsewhere  by  private  individuals  or  companies.  The 
sumptuous,  though  inconvenient,  roads  which  lead  the  tra- 
veller to  the  approaches  of  Paris,  were  consti-ucted  by  Louis 
XIV.  Napoleon  prolonged  them  and  kept  them  in  repair ; 
and  by  instituting  the  Board  of  Works  {Adminisiration  dt9 


•  The  kinil  of  couipany  which  the  Freuch  call  a  »oci4(€  m  commontlite par  ar- 
IfOfifi  is  {jeciiliar  (o  Prance.  The  shareholder!  are  divided  into  two  distinct 
clatiete  L  the  directora  or  members  of  the  company  (oftoct^  en  mttm  foikettf), 
whobiTV  the  reapOD&ibility  and  the  conduct  of  the  undert^dng:  2*  the  shure- 
1u>ldcn  (attocte'f  cmnandUaim),  ivlioie  liability  doea  not  ex.teiid  bq^nd  the  amomil 
of  th«  fth4re4  they  hold. 


Italirf>ad$  in  F^^anee. 

Pants  €t  Chausi€es)f  it  was  his  intention  to  fnniish  the  state 
with  an  instrument  always  ready  to  execute  his  great  projects 
of  public  improvement*.  With  these  precedents,  it  seems 
nahiral  that  the  goveniment,  after  the  revohttion  of  1830> 
should  have  proceeded  in  the  work  of  completing  the  roiicU 
and  canals  already  begun  in  France, — a  work  which  it  was 
alone  competent  to  undertake. 

The  current  estimates  of  the  FVench  Board  of  Workii, 
which  amounted  to  40/XX},0(X>/.  (£l,COO/XX))  in  1831, 
were  raised  to  45,000,000/  (i*  l,HO(>,0(X))  in  1837-  This 
very  considerable  sum  is  devoted  to  the  maintenancG  of  the 
roads,  bridges^  and  canals*     An  r:  '  vvho  is 

attached  to  the  administration  oft  ^  <  tsmtd 

manages  the  works  to  which  the  money  is  aj)i>Ued.  Beaidefl 
these  ciuT*ent  estimates,^  a  law,  passed  in  1833,  gave  rise  to 
a  vote  of  extraordinary  supplies  for  public  works  which  pn> 
\4dcs  for  the  more  important  repairs,  the  completion  of  un- 
dertakiugs  still  unfinished,  and  the  construction  of  new  lines 
of  commimication.  This  additional  vote,  which  has  been 
increased  by  similar  laws  passed  in  the  years  1S35,  1836, 
1857,  1838,'has  now  reached  as  lai*ge  a  sum  as  350,UOO,ODcyl 
(£14,000,000  sterling).  Out  of  tliis  fund  tlie  Charabera hnvc 
granted  27,00(),00(J/.  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbours; 
64,000,OOQ/*,  for  the  amelioration  of  the  river  navigation  j 
63,000,00<y.  for  the  completion  of  the  canals  begun  in  1 8 J5, 


*  It  is  hardly  irrelervaiit  to  ulludet  in  this  {4aee,  to  a  book  which  v^v 
fiomc  tinjc  desired  to  notice^  t»  eijmilly  crediiuble  to  the  spirit  of  i 
the  taste  mih  which  it  hAS  been  gotten  n\h   tt  h?\n  hf»<*n  prffwrf^l  v 
by  M.  C^ardjthe  son  of  the  entcrprisinL 
boldesl  conceptioQS,  and,  with  wonder 
the  emperor's  erpreftsion,  "  cannon  ov<  t  u,. 
bat  been  imitated  &iid  Aurfjassed,  unco  ii  w 
in  Switzerland  and  the  Tyn>l,  which  ha\r  1. 
eiiipncCT^  of  the  Auhtrinn  service;  \mt 
rated^  and  picturc>«|Ufly  l♦^  wcU  m  *n*if 
Tr»vftux  du  lSiin|jh>ti," 
inc«etiful  nttcnipt  to  i 

hunii^'" *'■' ' 

niaK> 

and  V 

QWitUiM    It  U  uat  unintfreiitiiig  tor  tlic  traveler,  who  h£i>  just  > 

Ironi  Brief  to  l^omo  d'Omob,  f*»  And  thut  40  ycnr?  htivr  » 

C^nl  ii^dinjc  throi 

Uiaii  '  onipAsi«  ii 

raoii,  nuii  V..V  vomQiandf  oi  i.u  i  4x.k  Cunm.. — ..  ^  wi;.l^.i  »t 

work  have  reached  England*  and  niay  be  seco  U  BaUiiire*i  b 
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to  which  has  been  added  a  vote  of  85,000,000/.  for  a  lateral 
canal  to  the  Garonne  between  Toulouse  and  Bourdeaux^ 
and  a  junction-canal  between  the  Mame  and  the  Rhine ; 
lastly,  the  high-roads  have  obtained  a  grant  of  107,000,00Q/l 
The  conseils-gfn^raux  in  the  departments  have  shown  them- 
selves ready  to  follow  up  these  measiures ;  and  the  sums  which 
they  have  voted  for  the  extension  of  the  departmental  roads 
cannot  be  calculated  at  less  than60^000,00Q/I  When  the  works 
now  undertaken,  and  in  progress,  are  finished,  there  will  be  in 
France  nearly  8000  leagues  of  high-roads  of  the  first-dasa 
[routes  royales),  8500  leagues  of  high-roads  of  the  second-class 
[routes  department  ales),  and  850  leagues  of  canals.  An  un- 
broken line  of  internal  navigation  will  be  opened  from  Hftvre 
to  Marseilles,  and  from  Strasburgh  to  Hftvre :  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  there  are  few  instances  of  such  great  efforts  made 
by  any  nation  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  few  years. 

The  principal  deficiency  in  the  means  of  communication  in 
France  is  celerity,  and  the  consequent  saving  of  time.  The 
French  diligences  rarely  attain  a  speed  of  more  than  two 
leagues  per  hour.  The  steam-boats  have  great  difficulty  in 
ascending  against  the  stream  of  the  larger  rivers.  The  only 
canal  on  which  the  system  of  fiy-boats  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  Scotch  and  English  canals,  or  at  least  borrowed  with 
success,  is  the  Canal  du  Midi,  fi-om  Toulouse  to  Cette.  The 
mails  indeed  are  transported  at  an  average  speed  of  three 
leagues  an  hour;  but  they  still  require  four  days  to  cross  the 
kingdom  in  its  widest  extent  from  north  to  south.  The  use 
of  the  telegraph  is  confined  to  the  business  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  great  object  of  modem  improvement  is  to 
facilitate  the  intercourse  of  man  for  the  business  of  daily  life. 
France,  with  her  vast  extent  of  territory,  is  evidently  one  of 
the  countries  in  which  rapid  communications  are  most  impe- 
ratively required.  But  France  is  notoriously  behind  other 
countries  in  this  very  respect.    The  railroads*  which  have 

*  The  railroads  executed  in  France  are : 

From  St.Etienne  to  the  Loire 5^  leagues. 

From  St.  Etienne  to  Lyons  14^    

From  Andr^eux  to  Roanne 16^    -^— 

From  Epinac  to  the  Canal  of  Burgundy  7      — — 

From  Paris  to  St.  Germain    H    — «— 

of  these  the  railway  £rom  Andr^zieux  to  Rovme  if  imolyeats  end  the  railway 
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been  executed  up  to  the  present  time  are  extremely  iucon- 
siderablej  and  the  raib-oads  at  this  moment  in  execution  are 
for  very  short  distances ;  their  whole  united  length  not  ex- 
ceeding 44  leagues*  Before  the  session  of  the  present  year, 
no  company  had  ever  seriously  proposed  to  undertake  a  rail- 
road of  any  considerable  lengthy  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Treasury:  and  throughout  the  session,  the  Chambers,  the 
Government^  and  the  capitaUsts  weie  in  the  greatest  state  of 
indecision  as  to  the  result  of  these  undertaJcings.  Were  the 
proposed  railroads  safe  or  dangerous  speculations?  Should 
they  be  executed  by  the  State,  as  has  been  done  in  Belgium, 
or  should  they  be  abandoned  to  private  enteqjrise  and  tjic 
ofters  of  trading  companies  ?  If  such  companies  were  allowed 
to  undertake  these  works,  ought  they  to  be  left  to  their  own 
resources,  or  assisted  by  the  Treasury  ?  Would  it  be  more 
advantageous  to  adopt  at  once  the  proposals  of  any  particular 
company,  or  by  opening  the  undertaking  to  competition  to 
obtain  fi-om  the  shareholders  a  reduction  either  in  the  term 
of  theii*  monopoly,  the  rate  of  their  charges,  or  the  amount 
of  the  pecuniary  assistance  they  might  claim  from  govern- 
ment  ?  Such  were  the  difficulties  which  were  to  be  solved ; 
and  the  questions  to  which  they  gave  birth  were  of  so  novel 
a  kind,  that  no  one  w^as  ready  or  able  to  give  them  the  deci- 
sive answer  of  a  settled  opinion. 

And  here,  thoiigh  we  may  deplore  the  numerous  barriers 
which  seem  hitherto  to  have  checked  the  progress  of  public 
works  in  France,  the  apathy  of  the  public  (which  for  a  time^ 
however,  gave  way  to  the  opposite  extreme),  the  local  pre- 
judices of  the  deputies*  the  disadvantages  of  the  centralized 
system  in  operations  of  this  natm*e,  and  the  tedious  proceed* 
ings  of  the  legislature  and  the  conseil  d^itai  on  all  public 
undertakings,  we  cannot  but  derive  a  lesson  of  some  utility 
from  the  contrast  of  these  negative  defects  with  the  headlong 
impetuosity  with  which  similar  projects  are  set  on  foot  bj 
the  people  and  sanctioned  by  the  legislature  of  this  country. 
It  is  not  our  purjiosc  to  dwell  upon  the  mysteries  and  mal* 
practices  of  railway  bills,  they  are  chiefly  of  a  local  and  [>cr- 

to  St.  GvnnAin,  wiib  ft  |>aft  of  the  r^Uway  ham  Lyons  Co  St.  Btieane,  aie  theotilr 
TQuds  adapted  for  focomotive  engines  in  the  whole  ooimcry.  The  otkeri  are  UtUe 
more  than  the  Imcfl  for  tram*cani  whiob  hffre  toAg  ii^ftied  in  our  Buaiaf  iltttrkti. 
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sonal  nature,  aiid  deserve  little  more  than  our  contempt.  But 
we  are  persuaded  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
puhlic  will  find  to  its  cost  that  in  those  controversies  between 
rival  lines^  hostile  engineers,  and  jealous  landowners,  there 
was  no  one  to  raise  a  voice  for  the  general  interests  of  the 
community^  no  one  who  attempted  to  lay  down  the  true 
principles  of  social  ceconomy  which  ought  to  have  regulated 
so  very  important  a  change  in  the  means  of  communication. 
If  such  principles  had  been  duly  debated  and  recognized,  the 
raihoad  monopoly  would  have  remained  the  servant,  instead 
of  becoming  the  mistress  of  the  public ;  vested  rights  of  a 
perpeiuaf  character  would  not  liave  been  allowed  to  accrue  to 
any  of  these  speculations,  and  we  should  not  have  been  driven 
to  the  dangerous  resource  of  e.v  post  facto  legislation  to  obtain 
for  the  public  service  those  advantages  t^  hich  ought  to  have 
formed  the  original  conditions  on  which  such  biUs  were  al- 
lowed to  pass. 

Unlike  our  government,  however,  the  French  administra- 
tion had  adopted  a  system ;  though  such  was  the  complexion 
of  the  government  plan,  that  it  was  held  to  be  imprudent  to 
acknowledge  it  to  the  pubUc.  It  was  the  secret  intention  of 
the  administration  to  execute  the  railroads  as  it  had  under- 
taken to  execute  the  high-roads  and  the  principal  lines  of 
navigation ;  but  the  time  was  over  when  such  pretensions  to 
the  monopoly  of  state-labour  could  appear  other\^dse  than 
monstrous  in  France.  Indeed  it  had  been  distinctly  under- 
stood by  the  Chamber,  which  voted  a  sum  of  500,U0Q/l 
(£20^000)  by  the  act  of  June  27th,  1833,  for  the  purpose 
of  surveying  the  intended  lines  of  railroad,  that  these  na- 
tional sur\*eys  should  be  made  over  to  such  companies  as 
might  afterwards  undeitake  the  execution  of  the  works.  Ac- 
cordingly it  was  not  till  the  Hth  of  May,  183?,  towards  the 
close  of  a  stormy  session,  that  the  government,  atler  having 
excited  the  Uvcliest  expectation  by  its  protracted  delay, 
brought  in  six  bills  for  as  many  diflerent  railroads,  all  planned 
on  tlie  most  different  and  even  inconsistent  principles,  Tlie 
ftMir  principal  lines  were  intended  to  run  from  Paris  to  Brussels, 
Paris  to  Rouen,  Paris  to  Orleans,  and  Marseilles  to  Lyons : 
their  united  length  amounted  to  230  leagues  of  railroad. 

The  only  condition  common  to  all  these  proposed  lines  was^ 
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that  the  government,  in  order  to  encourage  private  compa 
to  execute  the  great  railroads  of  the  kingdom,  oBcred  to  as* 
sist  their  undertal  ifh  the  funds  of  the  Treasury.     The 

mode  in  which  th  ;uicc  was  to  be  granted,  and  the  ex- 

tent to  which  it  was  to  read),  were  regulated  in  the  bills  of 
the  government  by  conditions  which  were  merely  variations 
of  the  same  general  design,  llius  tlie  Belgian  line  was  lo 
have  an  ubsolute  grant  of  SO^OOO/XK)/.,  amounting  to  25  per 
cent,  on  the  total  estimate  of  the  cost;  whilst  tlie  govern- 
ment was  only  to  contribute  7jOOO,000/.,  or  1 8  per  c^cnt.  to  the 
execution  of  the  railroad  to  Rouen  ;  and  3,00()j<X>0/l,  being  iii 
the  proportion  of  only  one-tenth  of  the  expenditure,  to  the 
works  between  Paris  and  Orleans.  Nor  did  thest?  variations 
atop  here.  In  these  three  concerns,  the  assistance  of  the 
government  was  in  the  form  of  a  grant  or  absolute  bounty 
offered  to  the  adventurers;  but  a  different  system  wag  pro- 
posed for  the  road  between  Lyons  and  Marseiilea,  There^ 
instead  of  joining  its  capital  to  the  capital  raised  by  the  share* 
holders,  the  government  proposed  to  interfere  under  the  form 
of  a  guaranty^  antl  to  insure  the  company  from  all  risk  of  Iocs 
accruing  from  the  works  they  had  undertaken  to  execute. 
By  the  second  clause  of  the  Lyons  and  Marseilles  railway 
billj  the  state  guaranteed  for  thirty  years  a  minimum  inlerent 
at  4  per  cent.,  on  a  capital  of  7OjO(X),OO0/l3  that  is  to  say, 
that  if  the  net  profit  of  the  railroad  did  not  amount  to  4  per 
ccnt.3  the  Treasiuy  should  make  up  the  different  m; 

shai*eholder8.     But  the  Uabilitj'  of  the  Treasury  tl 

further ;  for  it  might  happen  that  the  total  receipts  of  the 
railroad  should  be  insufficient  to  defray  all  the  costs  of  re- 
pairs of  locomotive  engines,  in  which  case  the  state  w*ould 
have  had  to  pay  something  more  in  addition  to  the  4  per  cenl, 
interest  on  the  capital  I 

In  a  country  like  France,  where  joint-stock  oomprntiiis  and 
the  marvellous  results  of  combined  capital  arc  in  their  in- 
fancy, it  was  no  unwise  project  to  sustain  the  etibrts  of  |tfi| 
vate  speculators,  even  at  the  cost  of  some  pubHe  sacrific 
But  the  Chambers  were  disgusted  by  the  very  firwt  sttemf 
made  to  apply  thi«  principle.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
gislature  to  appmvc  the  system  of  an  absolute  pecuniar)'  i  __ 
wliich  could  have  no  otlier  effect  tlian  to  give  the  shsres  a 
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fictitious  value  on  the  Stock*Exchaiige,  and  to  place  a  bounty 
in  the  hands  of  the  original  shareholders*   The  other  s^^steni, 

[  which  proposed  to  give  public  security  for  the  interest  of  the 
capital^  won  open  to  objections  of  no  less  gravity^  since  it  bad 
a  tendency  to  aubstitute  the  liability  of  the  state  for  tlie  lia^ 
bility  of  the  adventurers,  and  to  deprive  them  of  the  strong- 
cat  spur  to  exertion,  by  relieving  them  from  all  apprehension 
of  loss.     The  legislature  was  therefore  frightened,  and  not 

,  without  reaflom  by  the  extent  of  these  liabilities,  which  the 
minister  proposed  to  impose  on  the  country ;  and  the  only 
railroads  which  it  fairly  took  into  consideration  were,  the 
line  from  Mulhouse  to  Thawn,  which  a  company  proposed  to 
execute  \vithout  any  assistance  from  the  government,  and  the 
line  from  ^Vlais  to  the  mines  of  Grand'  Combe,  in  continua- 
tion of  the  line  between  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  and  the  coal- 
fields of  the  Cevennes,  which  was  intended  to  supply  the  towns 
on  the  Mediterranean  with  coal-fuel. 

But  another  consideration  operated  strongly  upon  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  induce  them  to  throw  out 
the  proposals  of  the  administration, — a  consideration  which 
we  can  hardly  comprehend,  unless  we  call  to  mind  the  ardent 
hostility  of  the  democratic  partj^  in  America  against  the  char- 
tered bank  of  the  United  States.  The  same  feeling  undoubt- 
edly showed  itself  in  France ;  and  however  little  the  Cham- 
l)er  might  care  for  the  system  which  intrusts  to  the  govern- 
ment alone  the  care  of  executing  these  great  enterprises  of 
public  improvement,  it  was  readily  deterred  from  abandoning 
the  more  important  of  Uieae  undertakings  to  private  compa- 
nies, by  tlie  fcaj%  cither  that  such  companies  would  fail  in  tlic 
work,  or  that,  if  they  proved  sufficiently  strong  to  accomplish 
it^  their  directors  would  constitute  a  new  and  formidable  kind 
of  arifttocraey,  which  might  desti'oy,  or  at  least  compromise^ 
the  unity  of  the  administrative  power  in  the  country.  We 
shall  quote  some  passages  fi*om  M.  Dufaurc's  Report  on  the 
Lyons  and  Marseilles  Railroad,  where  these  notions  arc  very 
clearly  and  frankly  expressed. 

**  We  become  more  and  more  attached  to  that  unity  of  our  nation  which 
was  organized  by  the  labours  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  fifty  years  ago. 
Our  laws,  our  manoer§,  and  our  customs,  tend  to  strengthen  it  day  by 
day,    The  Itmita  of  oar  former  provincea  h«ve  disappeared ;  the  veatigci 
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of  their  ancient  idioms  are  vanisliing: ;  and  the  epochs  of  their  gradual  a|^ 
glomeration  are  now  an  almost  forgotten  history.  Mingled  as  they  Ar« 
in  the  canip  and  in  the  school,  under  the  Eame  masters  and  nnder  th^ 
same  standard,  the  French  of  the  North  arc  now  the  brethren  of  the 
French  of  the  South ;  and  everything  which  tends  to  rivet  these  bonds  of 
our  social  natty  more  closely,  serves  the  most  urgent  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. Nothing  can  contribute  more  actively  to  this  teault  than  the  great 
lines  of  railroad,  those  astonishing  channels  of  traffic,  which  bring  the 
population  into  rapid  intercourse,  and  intermingie  the  produce  of  their 
territories  and  of  their  occupations.  The  extremities  of  France  will  be 
brouE;ht  more  together,  and  more  united,  when  less  than  three  days  will 
suffice  to  go  from  Lille  to  Marseilles,  and  from  Strasbourg  to  Bordeauar. 

"  In  the  centre  of  these  lines  of  communication  is  placed  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom,  and  another  powerful  interest  of  the  community  is  ihua  aa- 
tisGed :  the  action  of  the  central  authority,  which  is  too  often  waited  by 
the  minute  details  of  local  interests,  would  become  more  rapid  and  more 
powerful  than  ever  in  those  matters  which  ought  really  to  call  for  its  at- 
tention :  nor  can  it  be  reckoned  on  advantage  of  light  importance  to  di- 
rect this  action  with  the  greatest  celerity  upon  all  the  frontiers  of  the  king- 
dom, and  to  convey,  in  a  single  night,  a  detachment  of  fresh  troops  ia 
perfect  readiness  for  battle,  from  Paris  to  the  bonks  of  the  Rhine,  or  from 
Lyons  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 

"  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  principal  lines  of  railroad  com* 
munication,  intended  to  unite  the  North  and  the  South,  tlic  East  and  th« 
West,  and  Paris  with  the  outports  of  France,  are  matters  not  only  of 
commercial  but  of  rjational  interest ;  and  that  it  ts  right  that  tht  yorerfi- 
meff/  sfwuhl  iause  than  to  he  executed  with  all  thv  resourcps  of  ^icnce  aait 
of  zeal  which  it  can  command,  that  these  lines  should  Mrmg  tolkeytwerm^ 
merit  with  the  power,  at  pleasure*  and  mthQitt  consutting  any  primte  rn^fr- 
e»t,  of  keeping  them  up,  using  themi  or,  if  the  misfortunes  of  the  country 
should  demand  it,  of  de^trojfin^  thtm.*' 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  M,  Dufaure  regards  railroads  as 
political  instruments  rather  than  as  public  conveyanoca.  He 
holds  that  a  government  is  just  as  much  at  liberty  to  destroy 
a  railroad  as  to  suppress  a  telegraph ;  and  thus  to  check,  by 
a  mere  nod,  the  most  imperious  requirements  of  business  and 
civilized  life.  But  M,  Dufaiu*e  does  not  appear  to  have  in* 
quired  whether  any  government,  ha%ing  made  a  railroad,  cau 
remain  in  possession  of  the  means  required  to  manage  it; 
or  whether  any  government  will  undertake  the  exectition  of 
a  work  which  must  aftenvards  be  used  and  managt*d  by 
others.  The  passage  we  have  cited  expresses  an  opuiioii, 
somewhat  enthusiastically  rendered,  but  very  dangerous  ia 
principle ;  and  the  government  was  but  too  ready  to  adopt 
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that  very  opinioni  which  perfectly  suited  its  own  private  in- 
terests. M,  Dufaure  went  on  to  express  his  apprehensions 
that  these  companies,  invested  with  the  power  of  laying  down 
the  great  railroad  lines,  would  exercise  a  monopoly  of  con- 
veyance ;  that  the  vast  number  of  places  in  their  gift  would 
multiply  their  dependents  to  a  formidable  extent ;  and  that 
the  chief  influence  in  the  country  would  gradually  be  acquired 
by  the  wealthy  capitahsts.  He  maintained  that  the  govern- 
ment oiiglitj  at  least,  to  select  one  important  line,  in  order  to 
give  the  private  companies  a  model  or  standard  for  all  the 
improvements  which  railroads  still  require.  But  after  all 
lese  suggestions,  he  concluded,  with  singular  deference  to 
public  opinion,  by  observing  that  **  these  undertakings  would 
*^  demand  a  very  considerable  expenditure  of  public  money ; 
**  that  the  Chamber  woidd  probably  hesitate  before  it  assented 
"  to  sacrifices  of  such  magnitude  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Lf*  finances  of  the  country ;  that  the  general  opinion  of  the 
country,  whose  weight  could  not  be  overlooked,  was  in  fa- 
*•  vour  of  the  railroads  executed  almost  exclusively  by  private 
"  companies ;  and,  in  short,  that  the  government  would  not 
*^  execute  these  works,  but  give  them  over  to  be  executed/* 

We  have  dwelt  on  these  opinions  of  M.  Dufaure  because 
Lthey  have  been  made  the  pretext,  or  rather  the  starting-point, 
Fof  the  railroad  bills  which  were  subsequently  presented  by 
the  French  administration  in  the  session  of  1838.  On  the 
15th  of  February,  the  ministry,  feigning  to  believe  that  the 
opinion  expressed  in  the  name  of  a  committee  of  the  Cham- 
ber might  be  taken  for  that  of  the  whole  body,  came  down  to 
that  house  to  propose  a  general  system  of  railroads^  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  under  the  control  and  monopoly  of  the  go- 
vernment ;  and  the  debates  whicli  arose  upon  these  proposed 
measures  afforded  scenes  which  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
briefly  to  retrace. 

Railways  in  France  are  not  only  destined  to  increase  to 
a  very  great  extent  the  celerity  and  frequency  of  the  means 
of  intercourse ;  they  will  also  produce  a  considerable  saving 
on  the  cost  of  transport  by  the  conveyances  now  in  use.  The 
average  fare  for  travellers  by  the  ordinary  public  coaches  or 
diltyences  is  50  centimes,  fivepence,  a  league  for  each  paw- 
seng^r;  and  the  fare  by  the  malie-poftcs  is  half  as  much  more. 
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or  7^c*  per  league.      On    the  navigable  rivers  the  charge 

league ;    and    the 


-boat^ 


about 


of  the  8team-i>oat.9  is  about  *lbc*  per 
post-boats  which  ply  on  some  of  the  canaU  give  au  uverogtr 
of  30e.  per  league.  We  collect  from  the  official  documenta 
quoted  hi  the  Report  or  Exposi  des  Motifu^  which  served  a« 
an  iutroduction  to  the  railway  bills,  that  the  freight  of  a  ton 
of  goods  varicfi  from  2Sc«  to  48<?.  per  league  on  the  canals 
and  navigable  rivers ;  the  carriage  of  a  ton  of  goods  by  the 
ordinary  routaffe  or  wagortiij»  now  in  use  on  all  the  great  road% 
ifi  80c.  per  league ;  and  by  the  roulade  acc4Uri  or  van«,  this 
charge  rises  to  I/.  50c. ;  lastly,  the  carriage  of  a  ton  of  goods 
by  the  public  coaches  costs  4/.  per  league :  yet  even  with 
tins  hca\y  charge^  moat  of  our  readers  will  recollect  the  asto- 
nishment with  which  they  have  8ur\Tyed  the  mountainous 
proportions  of  the  baggage  and  merchandise  on  the  dili^efiee 
about  to  transport  them  across  the  country* 

It  is  ascertained  that  the  French  railways  will  be  able  to 
convey  a  ton  of  goods  at  the  rate  of  60c.  per  league,  and  each 
passenger  at  about  dOc.  for  the  same  distance.  If  these  data 
be  correct,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  generally  admitted 
to  be  so  in  the  discussions  upon  the  question,  it  is  evident 
that  railway  conveyance  in  France,  for  goods  as  well  as  far 
passengers^  will  offer  the  double  advantage  of  economy  as  well 
as  despatch  over  the  system  of  commercial  transport  now  in 
use.  As  the  average  nitc  of  conveyance  by  water  amounts  to 
about  half  the  anticipated  chai'ge  of  the  railways,  the  na\4- 
gable  lines  will  nutui*ally  continue  to  convey  all  the  bulkier 
kinds  of  goods.  But  imperiectly  stipplied  as  Fmuce  t»  with 
a  system  of  canals,  it  is  evident  that  the  railways  will  super* 
sede  the  rouiaffe,  and  become  the  general  mcims  of  convey- 
ance for  all  the  articles  of  a  less  ponderous  and  more  valuable 
description  which  arc  the  objects  of  commercial  speculat 
In  England  the  railways  have  had  to  compete,  in  the  ctmv 
ance  of  goods,  with  the  most  perfect  system  of  canals^  the  best 
roads,  the  best  horses,  and  the  greatest  facilities  of  communi- 
cation by  ordinary  means,  which  have  ever  existed ;  and  ac* 
cordingly  we  arc  told  that  their  profits  cxmnot  be  derived  from 
the  transport  of  such  goods  as  may  still  be  conveyctl  by  the 
eld  system.  But  in  France,  wheit^  the  state  of  public  con* 
veyances  of  aU  sorts  is  very  diifereut^  it  is  probable  that 
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railroads  "will  have  great  and  real  advantages  for  almost  all 
purposes  over  any  means  of  transport  by  the  old  system 
which  that  country  possesses^  or  is  now  likely  to  possess. 

The  facts  which  we  have  cited  will  suffice  to  explain  the 
purport  of  the  system  of  railways  which  the  French  govern- 
ment had  conceived.  Two  general  principles  were  to  regu- 
late the  execution  of  this  vast  scheme. 

"  Our  first  consideration,  said  the  Minister  of  Commerce  in  his  ExpoU 
de$  Moiif$,  was,  that  as  railways  are  principally  intended  for  the  convey- 
ance of  passengers,  it  is  desirable  to  connect  Paris,  as  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, with  the  great  centres  of  population. 

"  In  the  second  place,  France  is  naturally  destined  to  become  the  chan- 
nel of  considerable  transit  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
mce  ver$dj  and  from  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  the  Mediterranean,  to  the 
frontier  provinces  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  that  the  lines  of  these  two  great  passages  of  transit  should  form 
a  part  of  the  scheme  whose  execution  must  be  considered  as  intimately 
connected  with  the  highest  considerations  of  public  interest.  On  these 
twofold  grounds  the  following  lines  of  railway  have  been  determined  upon 
by  the  administration. 

"  i.  The  line  from  Paris  to  Rouen  and  H&vre,  with  a  branch  to  Dieppe, 
Elboeuf,  and  Louviers. 

"  2.  The  line  from  Paris  to  the  frontier  of  Belgium,  by  Lille  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  Valenciennes  on  the  other,  with  a  branch  to  Abbeville, 
Boulogne,  Calais,  and  Dunkirk,  by  the  valley  of  the  Somme. 

"  3.  The  line  from  Paris  to  the  frontier  of  (Germany,  by  Nancy  and 
Strasbourg,  with  a  branch  to  Metz. 

"  4.  The  line  from  Paris  to  Lyons  and  Marseilles,  with  a  branch  to 
Grenoble. 

"  5.  The  line  from  Paris  to  Nantes  and  to  the  western  coast,  by  Orleans 
and  Tours. 

"  6.  The  line  from  Paris  to  the  frontier  of  Spain,  by  Orleans,  Tours, 
Bourdeaux,  and  Bayonne,  which  will  join  the  railway  to  Nantes  as  far 
as  Tours. 

"  7.  The  central  line  from  Paris  to  Toulouse,  by  Orleans  and  Bourges. 

"  8.  The  line  from  Bourdeaux  to  Marseilles  by  .Toulouse,  with  a  branch 
to  Tarbes  and  Perpignan. 

"  9.  The  line  from  Marseilles  to  the  eastern  frontier,  by  Lyons,  Besan- 
9on  and  B&le,  which  will  join  the  railway  from  Marseilles  to  Paris  as 
far  as  Lyons." 

This  last-mentioned  road  was  to  have  been  completed  by  a 
railway  from  Bale  to  Strasbourg,  which  the  government  pro- 
posed to  grant  to  be  executed  by  a  company  represented  by 
M.  Nicolas  Koechlin,  the  deputy  for  the  Haut-Rhin.  This 
scheme  for  the  great  lines  which  was  traced  out  by  the  go< 
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%emment,  extended  to  a  length  of  1100  leagues  of  railwuj, 
without  reckoning  the  branch  roads.     The  cost  of  -  n  in 

was  estimated  by  the  framers  of  the  project  at  l/MKK^ jf, 

(AOfiOOflOOL  sterling)  or  909,000/:  per  league;  but  this 
estimate  evidently  falls  below  the  probable  expense,  M. 
Michel  ChevaUer  shows  that  the  system  upon  which  the 
French  companies  are  to  construct  their  railways  is  similar 
to  the  one  adopted  on  our  lines  from  Liveqiool  to  Man- 
chester, Birmingham  to  Manchester,  London  to  Birminp^hamj 
and  the  Great  Western  Railway. 

The  average  cost  of  railways  is  not  yet  very  accurately  deter- 
mined, and  it  appears  to  vary  as  much  as  from  10,0(K)/.  to 
40,000/,  per  mile.  The  Irish  Railway  Commissioners  have 
computed,  from  the  estimates  of  forty-eight  railways  brought 
before  ParUament  last  year,  extending  to  a  united  length  of 
1233  miles,  and  to  an  estimated  cost  of  19,352,726/,,  that  the 
average  cost  would  be  15,695/.  per  mile, — a  sum  wbich  does 
not  much  exceed  the  estimate  of  the  French  government ; 
but  the  Commissioners  go  on  to  say  (2nd  Report,  p.  54.)^ 
that,  "judging  from  the  experience  furnished  by  those  already 
*^  executed,  the  expense  will  scarcely  fall  short  of  20,000/.  per 
*'  mile."  This  calculation  would  bring  the  French  ministerial 
project  to  cost  55  millions  sterling ;  which,  however,  might  be 
somewhat  reduced  by  the  fortunate  absence  of  excessive  parliu- 
mentary  expenses,  which  have  sometimes  amounted  in  England 
to  1000/.  per  mile,  and  of  exorbitant  demands  for  comi»ensation 
by  proprietors,  which  the  French  law  of  ea^propriation  is  wcU 
calculated  to  check. 

But  independently  of  aU  other  considerations,  the  French 
treasury  is  already  burdened  with  the  annual  grant  of 
45,000,000/1  for  public  works,  and  by  an  extraordinary  an- 
nual vote  of  40,000,000/".  more,  which  may  be  expected  to  be 
renewed  for  the  next  six  years  at  least ;  and  with  these  exiat* 
ing  charges  it  was  hardly  in  a  condition  to  meet  an  outlay 
which,  even  if  spread  over  the  estimates  of  twenty  yeam^ 
would  have  demanded  so  very  considerable  a  sacrifice.  In 
other  words,  it  might  be  questioned  ^lietlier  France  could 
aflbrd  to  devote  5,000,000/.  or  6,000,000/.  stcrhng  per  annum 
to  public  works.  On  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  notice  tlic 
avowals  of  the  French  government  in  the  Ejrpo$6  dts  Moti/h 
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*'  It  would  be  hardly  prudent  to  invohc  the  countiy  in  ftn  expenditure 
of  atich  magnitude.  If  it  was  necessary  to  undertake  the  whole  scheme 
at  uncej  and  to  complete  it  witfaia  a  limited  space  of  time^  the  Treasury^ 
called  upon  to  satisfy  so  many  diflfef  ent  claims*  would  be  uaable  to  fiirmah 
the  funds  required  by  such  an  enormous  mass  of  operations.  But,  for- 
tunately^ although  all  these  lines  are  of  great  utility,  they  are  not  all  equally 
urgent,  or,  we  may  say,  equally  opportune.  It  is  evident  that  a  govern- 
ment which  endeavours  to  confer  upon  the  territory  all  the  improvements 
which  It  is  capable  of,  and  which  actively  promoter  all  undertakings  for 
this  purpose,  ought  nevertheless  to  distribute  them  with  such  measure  and 
prudence  as  to  prevent  their  mutually  hurting  each  other.  In  those  parts 
of  the  country  where  great  works  are  now  going  on  for  the  improvement 
of  navigation,  sources  of  prosperity  will  be  opened  to  those  districts  and 
to  Ujc  country  at  large,  which  may  enable  them  to  wait  more  patiently 
for  the  benefit  of  railways;  and  the  solicitude  of  the  government  ought 
rather  to  be  directed  to  those  parts  which  are  at  present  In  possession  of 
the  means  of  land -communication  only*" 

Upon  these  grounds  the  minister  proposed  to  defer  tlie 
execution  of  the  following  lines: — ^of  that  from  Paris  to  Lyons, 
becnuse  communications  between  those  cities  may  be  esta- 
blished by  the  Seine,  the  Yonne,  the  canal  of  Biu'gundy,  and 
the  Saone ; — of  that  from  Paris  to  Strasborirg,  because  a  ca- 
nal is  about  to  be  undertaken  across  the  same  line  of  coun- 
try | — of  that  from  Tonra  to  Nantes,  because  steam-boata 
already  ply  between  those  places ; — of  that  from  Bordeaux 
to  Marseilles,  wliich  will  be  placed  in  easier  communication 
by  the  lateral  canal  of  the  Garonne ; — and  of  those  from  Bor- 
deaux to  Bayonne,  from  Lyons  to  Rale,  and  from  Amiens  to 
Boulogne  and  Calais.  At  the  same  time  the  government 
proposed  to  execute  at  the  public  expense  four  great  lines ; 
from  Paris  to  the  Belgian  frontier^  sxhich  w ould  be  common 
to  the  communications  between  London  and  Paris  as  far  as 
Amiens,  a  distance  of  thirty-six  leagues ;  from  Paris  to  H&vrc 
and  to  Dieppe;  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux  by  Orleans  and  Tours ; 
and  from  Lyons  to  Marseilles,  following  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone  to  Aries,  and  from  Aries  the  sea-coast,  Tliese  lines 
extend  over  375  leagues,  the  cost  of  which  was  estimated  by 
the  government  at  350,000,000/.,  (14,000,000/.  steriing}, 
but  which  cannot  be  fairly  estimated  at  less  than  G00,000,00Q/1 

24,000,000/.  sterling. 

It  should  be  obser\*ed,  tliat,  even  in  this  project  of  the  go- 
vernment, it  was  not  proposed  that  the  state  should  execute 
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the  whole  extent  of  the  lines  marked  out  The  road  to  BoU 
gium  WQ»  the  only  one  %vlijcli  the  administrrition  oflfrrcd  to 
construct  without  any  intemiptionj  but  on  the  road  from 
Paris  to  Hftvre  it  only  proposed  to  execute  that  part  which 
extends  from  Paris  to  Rouen ;  the  road  to  Bordeaux  8topi>ed 
at  Orleans,  at  twenty-eight  leagues  from  Paris ;  and  that  from 
Lyons  to  Marseilles  went  no  further  than  Avignon,  The  whole 
distance^  then,  proposed  for  immediate  execution,  did  not 
exceed  165  leagues  of  railway,  nor  the  whole  expense  some 
2(K>,000,000  or  250,000,OOQ/;  An  amusing  and  somewhat 
characteristic  falling-off  from  the  bombastic  grandeur  of  the 
schemes  which  startled  our  readers  in  the  last  page.  But  even 
this  was  not  all.  For  these  scattered  fragments  of  uncan- 
nected  railways,  the  government  proposed  supplies  which 
were  palpably  insufficient  to  carry  on  the  works  with  tolerable 
activity.  The  vote  for  the  year  1839  was  to  have  been 
H,000,(XK)/;  I  a  sum  which,  if  the  same  grant  ^  l!y 

made,  would  not  defray  the  total  expense  in  1  ir- 

tcen  years.  Fourteen  years  would  France  have  spent  in  iib- 
t-aining  four  roads,  when,  in  less  than  six  ycars^eveu  HeJgiuin 
will  have  covered  her  territory  with  railways  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

Such  was  the  proposal  of  the  French  government,  wiucii 
was  attacked  by  the  press  with  vehemence,  and  received  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  witli  disapprobation*  M.  Bcnycr 
moved  for  a  select  committee  of  eighteen  dn  lol 

iiumber,  to  investigate  with  the  utmost  ih  ni» 

nisterial  proposal.  This  committee  was  ap|>ointed  not  anly 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  adoi  '\  '      "         lie 

particular  plan  then  laid  before  the  t  <  r- 

mine  the  principle  which  ought  to  govern  the  execution  of 
great  public  works  in  France;  to  discriminate  the  ptutoflhe 
government  from  that  of  the  companies ;  to  tix  the  sc^ciirities 
which  the  state  should  have  a  right  to  claim  from  {irivalr 
companies,  and  those  which  it  ought  to  nifbrd  to  ilic  ahitre- 
holdei^,  for  the  pcrtbrmancc  of  their  reciprocal  engftgemenU, 
Under  the  influence  of  these  notions  the  most  wninent  mrji 

of  all  parties  were  put  upon  the       '*"  *'^V  '>      rr- 

gier  de  Haunume,  Jaubert,  De  K^  d 

docirinaires ;  M.  Bcrrycr,  the  most  celebimtcd  organ  ot  the 
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legitimiBt  party;  M.  Cordier  and  M.  Arago^  of  the  extreme 
liberals ;  and  M.  Odilon  Barrot^  of  the  constitutional  oppo- 
sition ;  M.  Thiers^  the  real  prime  mover  of  all  the  shades  of 
opposition  which  have  coalesced ;  several  other  distinguished 
members  of  moderate  politics^  and  M.  B&igny,  who  is  an 
engineer  connected  with  government.     Of  these  eighteen 
members^  M.  Berigny^  a  superintendent  of  a  department  of 
the  Pants  et  Chattssees,  and  M.  Jaubert,  who  then  aspired  to 
become  the  Director  of  Public  Works,  were  the  only  two  who 
were  in  favour  of  the  government  measure.     M.  Thiers,  M. 
Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  and  M.  de  R^musat,  though  they 
are  partisans  of  the  system  which  places  the  execution  of 
great  public  works  in  tiie  hands  of  the  state,  were  neverthe- 
less of  opinion,  that  as  several  powerful  companies  proposed 
to  execute  certain  railways,  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  try 
their  strength  and  their  credit.    Thirteen  members  of  the 
committee  were  more  or  less  radically  adverse  to  the  mea^- 
sure  proposed.    The  ministry  was  shaken  in  its  purpose  by 
so  formidable  a  resistance ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  clung 
fast  to  the  advantages  it  anticipated  from  the  employment,  by 
the  state,  of  a  large  body  of  labourers ;  and  whilst  it  aban-> 
doned  some  portions  of  the  scheme,  M.  Mole,  in  answer  to  a 
direct  question  put  to  him  by  M.  Barrot,  whether  if  one  of 
the  roads,  which  no  company  had  yet  proposed  to  execute, 
was  made  over  to  the  government,  certain  other  railways 
would  be  made  over  to  the  companies,  declared  that  the  go- 
vernment would  never  consent  to  allow  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany to  execute  the  railway  through  Lille  and  Valenciennes 
to  Belgium.     It  does  not  appear  for  what  reason  the  govern* 
ment  insisted  upon  the  Belgian  line,  when  the  committee 
seems  to  have  been  inclined  to  give  up  to  it  the  important 
line  to  Strasbourg ;  but  the  whole  debate  was  conducted  with 
a  strange  forgetfulness  of  the  practical  interests  at  stake, 
though  the  committee  arrived  at  a  sound  principle,  in  giving 
as  its  opinion,  that  the  state  ought  only  to  intervene,  in  pub- 
lic works,  in  those  cases  in  which  private  enterprise  had  been 
baffled.    This  committee  sat  for  more  than  two  months,  from 
the  15th  February,  1838,  when  the  measure  was  brought  in, 
to  the  24th  April,  when  M.  Arago  read  the  report  to  the 
Chamber.    The  whole  of  this  time  had  been  veiy  actively 
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employed  in  daily  and  protracted  discussions  and  inquiries ; 
the  result  of  which  was  an  almost  unanimous  report  ngaina 
the  whole  measure.  The  motives  of  this  resolution  were  vet 
ably  set  forth  in  M,  Arago*s  report^  in  which  we  trace  manj 
sagacious  views  on  tliis  novel  branch  of  Icgislatitm,  and  ltd 
unfrequent  allusions  to  the  system,  however  imi>erfcct  it  maj 
be,  upon  which  public  works  are  undertaken  and  performed 
in  this  countr). 

The  committee  in  the  first  place  censured  the  distriljiitic 
of  labour  which  the  government  proposed ;  and  it  rejected 
the  execution  of  several  lines  at  the  same  time,  by  wliich  thej 
might  all  be  delayed  for  twelve  years,  and  the  improve 
ments  which  may  be  introduced  in  that  interval  could  not 
applied  to  those  roads*  The  bold  experiment  which  M,  Bnd 
nel  has  put  into  execution  on  the  Great  Western  lias  exdted 
much  attention  among  the  French  engineers ;  and  M,  Ar 
obscr\cd,  that  the  most  serious  inconvenience  might  arise 
the  railways  to  be  begun  in  1838,  upon  the  old  scale,  should 
approach  their  completion  at  a  time  when  the  gtgmilic  lind 
of  the  Great  Western,  with  7  ft^ct  breadth  of  way,  and  whc 
of  8  or  U  feet  diameter,  should  be  acknowledged  to 
superior  advantages. 

"  The  government/'  said  that  distinguished  individual^  *'  calU  up 
you  iiy  put  four  lines  in  execution  at  the  same  time.     For  the  sake  uf 
gutnent,  let  us  suppose  tltat  tlicy  are  all  of  the  same  ten^h«  And  that  I 
works  are  to  take  twelve  years.     The  head  of  each  of  those  four  Unc%  ^ 
be  begun  on  the  system  which  is  adopted  at  the  present  time.   Bui  in  till 
second,  third,  and  following  years,  the  engineer  will  be  ili 
work  which  is  already  completed,  from  taking  advantage  « 
ments  which  will  unquestionably  be  mode  in  so  considcrabii;  a  sp 
time.    The  four  railways  to  be  finished  la  1850  would  have  all  ' 
fects  of  those  made  in  1533* 

"  But  if  a  ditTerent  order  be  followed  in  these  works,  the  iaconvppic 
results  of  the  plan  we  have  been  discussing  will  become  still  mote  oQ 
vious.     If  all  our  resources  and  means  of  eitccution  are  devoted  to  one  ( 
the  four  lines,   it  may  be  finished  in  three  years.     When  that  Vint  I 
opened  in   1841,  it  will  indeed  preserve  all  the  defects  of  the  art  uf  co-" 
gineering  in  1838  ;  hut  it  is  self-evident  that  the  second  line  will  bv  1 
with  all  the  advantage  of  those  innovations  which  theory  and  practie 
have  introduced   hi  the  three  preceding  years ;  six  year^  of  exp 
will  in  like  manner  precede  the  undertdklng  of  the  third  line  ;  and  ilie 
fourth,  to  be  completed  in  15&0>  wi)l  be  only  lliree  years  behind  th«  date 
of  Its  termiaalioa/* 
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In  these  remarks  M.  Arago  seems  to  have  confounded  the 
two  kinds  of  improvements  of  which  railways  are  susceptible ; 
the  first  being  of  a  nature  to  affect  the  width  or  disposal  of 
the  whole  line,  whilst  the  second  (such  as  the  improvements 
in  the  nature  and  position  of  the  sleepers,  &c.)  may  be  tried 
and  introduced  at  any  part  of  it.  He  also  omits  to  mention 
the  importance  of  time  in  all  great  works  of  this  kind,  to  en- 
sure the  solidity  of  the  embankments ;  and  although  the  pe- 
riod of  twelve  years  appears  preposterously  long  to  us  who 
have  witnessed  the  magical  creation  of  railways  in  England, 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  four  railways  executed  in  twelve 
years  would,  on  some  accounts,  be  preferable  to  one  railway 
completed  in  three. 

The  report  then  proceeded  to  consider  what  share  of  these 
works  ought  to  be  reserved  to  the  government,  and  what 
made  over  to  private  enterprise.  It  contested,  perhaps  too 
absolutely,  the  utility  of  the  great  railways  for  the  transport 
of  troops,  and  for  the  transit  of  foreign  merchandise.  The 
latter  item  does  not  at  present  exceed  34,000  tons  for  the 
whole  of  France,  though  it  may  be  increased  to  a  very  consi- 
derable extent.  But  in  the  comparison  of  the  system  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  with  that  proposed  by  the  govern- 
ment, all  tlie  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  former. 

"In  our  opinion,*'  said  M.  Arago,  in  the  name  of  the  committee,  "  the 
execution  of  railways,  whether  of  great  or  of  Email  extent,  ought  to  he 
entrusted  to  the  spirit  of  private  association  wherever  it  has  produced 
companies  of  a  steady,  strong,  and  moral  character.  The  direct  influence 
of  the  government  ought  to  he  reserved  for  those  parts  only  on  which, 
notwitlistanding  the  strong  interest  which  the  nation  may  have  in  the 
execution  of  such  works,  no  oilers  have  heen  made  hy  private  companies, 
either  on  account  of  the  uncertainty,  or,  we  go  so  far  as  to  say,  the  prohahle 
inadequacy  of  the  profits.  A  committee  honoured,  as  we  have  heen,  hy 
the  confidence  of  the  Chamber,  cannot  have  entertained  the  unjustifiable 
purpose  of  subjecting  undertakings,  upon  which  the  well-being  and  securit5' 
of  the  country  may  depend,  to  the  interested  pleasure  or  the  capricious 
consent  of  joint-stock  companies.  But,  deeply  and  decidedly  as  we  feel 
upon  this  point,  we  are  not  less  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  setting  limits 
to  that  spirit  of  monopoly  which  prevails  but  too  exclusively  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  France." 

The  committee  then  went  on  to  point  out  the  inconsist- 
encies of  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  administration,  which 
chose  to  assert,  in  1838,  that  the  execution  of  the  railway  to 
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Belgium  by  a  joint-stock  company  would  put  in  jeopardy 
**  the  comraerfial  destinies  of  France,  her  military  power,  her 
**  relations  with  a  neiglibouring  country,  and,  perhnim^  even 
*'  her  internal  tranquillity ;"  when  the  same  government  had 
proposed,  only  the  year  before,  to  make  over  tliat  very  niU-  i 
road  to  a  company,  at  the  head  of  which  waa  M.  CockcriU,  n  1 
foreigner ;  and  when,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  proposed  to 
execute  the  railway  communication  with  England  by  a 
company,  of  which  Mr.  Adam^  a  banker  at  Boulogne,  was 
a  leading  director;  and,  again,  when  in  the  very  teeth  of 
these  alleged  reasons  of  state,  the  government  had  con- 
sented that  a  company  should  execute  the  line  from  SStras- 
bourg  to  Bale, — a  line  second  t*>  none  in  political  and  mili- 
tary importance,  since  it  runs  along  the  most  exposed 
frontier  of  the  country. 

The  committee  contested   with  success  the   advantage 
which  the  government  affected  to  possess  over  private  com* 
panics  in  the  execution  of  public  works.     In  the  first  ]dace| 
they  observed,  the  government  engineers  have  received  n 
purely  scientific  education,  and  they  are  wholly  destitute  of  I 
that  commercial  education  which  is  essential  to  the  successful 
completion  of  these  undertakings.     Hence  has  arisen  the  im- 
perfection of  all  the  government  plans  for  railways,  which,  in* 
stead  of  following  the  valleys  and  passing  through  the  centn*s 
of  the  population,  have  laid  down  their  lines  along  the  higher  ] 
plains,  where  the  population  is  less  dense  and  unemployed  in 
majiufactures.     Tlie  government  had  alleged  that,  as  it  had 
no  personal  interest  to  serve,  it  could  tiflbrd  to  open  the  mil* 
ways  to  the  public  at  a  much  lower  rate ;  but,  as  the  com*  j 
mittee  remarked,   the  government  would  be  compelled  to 
farm  the  railroads,  and  to  gnmt.  them  to  the  lessee  at  such 
a  rate  of  carriage  as  woidd  ensure  an  ample  return  for  the  j 
risk  and  the  capital  of  the  machinery  used  upon  tli 

It  would  be  very  wonderful  if  the  spirit  of  os^kj 
peded,  as  it  has   been  in  France,   by  laws  which   iklnuitt 
amounted  to  a  prohibition,  had  achieved  an}  '  ?ts 

in  that  country.     But,  notwithstanding  thc«r  ,  n 

degree  of  sngacity  and  perseverance  has  been  displayed  by 
some  private  companies  which  the  iidministrat^       '  -  ly 

exhibited  in  its  undertakings.     We  find,  in  oh 
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before  us^  M.  Burat's  Essay  on  the  Execution  of  Railways 
by  the  State,  some  details  on  this  subject  which  were  only 
alluded  to  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee. 

"  One  of  the  first  disadvantages  resulting  from  the  execution  of  puhlic 
works  by  the  state  is,  that  they  are  subjected  to  all  the  chances  of  inter- 
ruption from  political  or  financial  occurrences  which  must  necessarily  arise 
in  a  certain  period  of  time.     If  wars  break  out,  or  the  Exchequer  is  in 
diiKculties,  whilst  these  works  are  going  on,  the  government  will  soon 
neglect  them  to    turn   its    resources  to  meet  wants  which  it  may  deem 
more  urgent :   the  undertakings  already  commenced  will  be  continued 
without  order  or  conduct,  the  works  themselves  will  fall  into  decay,  and 
the  ruins  will  be  barely  kept  up  to  sadden  the  country  which  they  were 
intended  to  enrich.     It  was  thus  that,  before  1789,  and  during  the  wars  of 
the  Revolution  and  the  Empire,  a  sum  of  fifty  millions  was  squandered  on 
the  canals,  which  will  be  finished  in  consequence  of  the  laws  subsequently 
passed  in  1821  and  1822.     The  canal  of  Burgundy,  which  was  projected 
and  begun  by  Henry  IV.>  had  given  rise  to  some  irregular  attempts  in  the 
course  of  a  century  and  a  half.    The  canal  of  St.  Quentin  was  projected  in 
1727,  and  begun,  abandoned,  and  resumed  at  different  periods;  the  canals 
of  Brittany  and  Berry  were  likewise  begun  before  the  revolution  of  1789. 
The  canal  of  the  Nivernais  was  decreed  in  1791,  and  the  canal  from  the 
Rhone  to  the  Rhine  in  1792.     The  Emperor  himself,  notwithstanding  his 
great  projects,  could  do  nothing  for  the  completion  of  these  works. 

"  But  even  if  no  such  causes  of  unavoidable  interruption  should  occur, 
the  works  would  nevertheless  be  prosecuted  with  interminable  slackness. 
There  exists  in  the  organization  of  all  administrative  boards  a  vU  inertiip, 
which  they  vainly  endeavour  to  resist,  for  it  is  in  their  very  nature.  The 
board  and  all  its  agents  are  obliged  to  submit  to  a  thousand  formalities  to 
escape  the  burden  of  the  responsibility  to  which  they  are  liable ;  besides 
which,  the  spur  of  a  direct  interest  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking  is 
wanting.  Thus,  the  canal  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Rhine,  which  was  to  have 
been  finished  in  1827,  was  only  made  over  to  the  company  in  1834,  and  is 
still  ver}'  imperfect.  The  canal  of  Burgundy  wos  to  have  been  finished  in 
1832,  and  is  still  incomplete.  The  lateral  canal  of  the  Loire,*  and  the 
canals  of  Berry  and  Nivernais,  which  were  to  have  been  terminated  in  1829 
and  1830,  will  not  be  virhoUy  completed  before  1838  or  1840;  and  these 
delays  have  compelled  the  state  to  make  several  considerable  pecuniary 
sacrifices." — Burat,  de  Vex^cutwn^  S^c. 

To  these  instances  M.  Burat  contrasts  the  undertakings 
executed  in  France  by  private  companies.  He  reminds  us 
that  the  canal  of  Briare,  which  was  begun  by  Henry  IV.  at 
the  cost  of  the  state^  and  with  the  aid  of  the  royal  troops^  was 


*  The  lateral  canal  of  the  Loire  is  now  open  for  navigation  on  the  greater  part 
of  its  extent. 
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soon  abandoned*  Thirty  years  afterwards  a  company  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  animated  by  the  genius  of  Riquet,  completed, 
in  fourteen  years,  the  canal  du  Midi.  The  caujil  of  SU 
Denis,  which  was  made  over  to  a  company  in  1818  on  coti» 
dition  of  its  being  opened  in  182S,  was  ready  for  navigation 
in  1821.  The  canal  of  St.  Martin,  which  was  begun  in  1821, 
and  was  to  have  been  finished  in  1826,  was  opened  in  1825, 
The  junction  canal  from  the  Sambre  to  the  Oise,  the  cuttings 
of  the  Sambre,  and  the  canal  from  Roanne  to  Dijon,  will 
shortly  be  opened  witliin  the  time  allowed  for  their  execution. 
It  now  remains  to  inquire,  whether  the  state  is  equally 
incapable  of  keeping  up  public  works  as  it  is  of  executing 
them  ?  Napoleon  w  as  so  convinced  that  the  state  failed  in 
this  respect,  that  in  1809  he  ordered  the  canals  wliich  hod 
been  cut  at  the  national  expense  to  be  sold  in  order  to 
devote  the  proceeds  to  the  construction  of  new  channels  of 
intercourse.  But  we  cannot  do  better  than  again  to  borrow 
from  M,  Burat*s  pages, 

**  The  principal  cliauncU  of  comxnmiication  wliich  the  State  hut  been 
chargeil  to  keep  up,  are  the  roacU ;  but,  clown  to  a  very  rccc iil  periocl,  iImi 
loads  have  been  totally  neglected.  An  iniproveujcnt  lias  taken  plooo 
wilbin  the  last  iew  years,  but  it  is  well  known  whet  eflorta  have  bc<!n 
required  to  introduce  the  system  ivhtch  has  been  attended  with  such  nd* 
nurablc  results  in  England.  Yet  the  French  roads  are,  though  impruvetl, 
still  very  inferior  to  tliose  of  the  neighbouring  countriei,  fhongh  Buini  of  ' 
money  a^*  contii durable,  if  not  more  so,  huve  been  devoted  to  them.  In 
France  the  allowance  for  keeping  up  the  roads  is  3200/  per  league  (ahuut 
88/,);  in  England  the  cost  may  be  estimated  at  about  l(HLf  or  2000/1^ 
which  h  proportionally  less  than  in  France^  if  we  take  into  account  the  cool 
of  labour  and  of  materials^*  In  Belgium,  the  expense  of  keeping  up  U|t 
roads  amounts  to  only  1^53/  per  league;  in  the  north  of  Itnly  to  220^  | 
and  in  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons  to  only  1200  or  15U0/." 

In  like  manner  M.  Burat  proceeds  to  show,  that  the  eSect 
of  private  management  has  been  to  improve  and  render  pwK  I 
filable  the  canals  uhich  were  unfinished,  unsafe^  and  tinpro> 
fitable,  whilst  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  government. 
And  the  whole  experience  of  the  peraons  connected  wHIi 
public  works  in  France  seems  to  establiBh,  beyond  all  donbtt 

*  The  total  cost  of  kcepiug  up  the  roads  and  bridges  of  Bn^!  ^au 

estiinaict)  at  an  annual  sum  of  more  than  4,00O,OC^0/.  sterling;  .fH 

should  have  obscrvcdt  that  although  the  rate  of  labour  is  higher  in  i^ngiuifi  tl«iti 
in  Flmncef  more  work  is  done  by  English  labourers  in  any  given  time. 
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the  superiority  of  private  administration — ^an  important  lesson 
in  a  country  where  the  system  of  central  government  mono* 
poly  has  been  allowed  to  sway  or  repress  at  pleasure  the 
energies  and  resources  of  the  kingdom. 

But  when  the  committee  came  to  consider  what  portion 
of  these  undertakings  it  was  desirable  to  allot  to  the  spirit  of 
private  enterprise,  the  government  still  denied  the  inference 
wliich  we  have  seen  may  be  drawn  from  these  facts.  They 
alleged,  on  the  contrary,  that  whenever  the  cost  of  an  under- 
taking exceeded  a  certain  sum,  bond  fide  capital  was  not  forth- 
coming, and  that,  in  consequence,  several  important  public 
works  which  were  entrusted  to  private  companies  years  ago, 
have  never  been  begun  at  all.  In  answer  to  these  objections, 
which  could  not  be  denied,  the  committee  stated,  that  the 
present  demand  for  investments  in  joint-stock  companies  in 
France  was  such,  that  the  railways  might  safely  be  entrusted 
to  such  companies  without  any  assistance  fix)m  the  funds  of 
the  nation.  The  subscription  lists  and  registers  were  care- 
fully examined  by  the  committee,  and  the  result  was  a  strong 
feeling  that  these  undertakings  were  regarded  as  solid,  bond 
fide  investments.  Nevertheless,  the  committee  recommended 
that  no  company  should  obtain  its  powers  and  privileges 
from  the  legislature  without  giving  certain  guarantees.  These 
conditions  form  a  series  of  rules,  which  we  quote  in  detail, 
because  they  are  intimately  connected  with  the  identical 
questions  relating  to  the  powers  of  trading  companies  which 
have  recently  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  British  le- 
gislature, and  will  be  brought  forward  again  next  session. 

First.  The  shareholders  who  have  obtained  a  railway  act, 
must  at  once  make  a  deposit  in  the  bank  of  consignments, 
either  in  rentes  or  in  money,  the  amount  of  which  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  at  pleasiu'e,  and 
not  restored  to  the  company  till  the  work  is  completed.  The 
committee  proposed  that  this  guarantee-money  should  be 
returned  when  one-fifth  part  of  the  work  was  terminated,  to 
enable  the  company  to  employ  their  whole  paid-up  capital : 
it  ought  to  have  gone  on  to  propose,  that  the  amount  of  the 
guarantee  should  always  be  proportioned  to  the  amoimt  of 
the  capital  of  the  undertaking. 

Secondly.  When  a  company  fails  to  execute  the  works  or 
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to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  its  contract,  it  is  declared  to  htivt 
forfeited  its  privilege.  The  committee  assented  to  this  prin- 
ciple of  forfeiture,  but  they  were  of  opinion  that  it  ought  m 
to  be  made  an  indirect  means  of  confiscating  the  property 
joint-stock  companies.  Accordingly,  it  was  proposed  to 
by  auction^  tbr  the  benefit  of  the  forfeited  company,  th<^  work 
or  the  machinery  which  it  might  possess  5  and  tlicy  even  hcU 
that  the  original  contractors  had  some  claim  to  an  indcmmtj 
to  be  fixed  by  law, 

Thirdly,  The  French  railways  are  not  invested  with 
privilege  of  perpetual  property ;  the  longest  Iea«c  of  the 
which  the  state  has  granted  is  far  ninety-nine  years*  A( 
that  term,  the  property  reverts  to  the  government ;  and 
government  hag  even  the  power  of  buying  out  the  companj 
before  the  expiration  of  this  legal  term,  at  a  price  to  be  fixed 
at  not  less  than  the  capital  represented  hv  flu*  riv(»rarrp  in, 
of  the  preceding  ten  years* 

Fourthly,  Hitherto  the  state,  in  granting  a  railway  pri vile 
has  not  only  fixed  the  rate  of  charges  which  the  compaoj 
was  empowered  to  make,  but  has  reserved  to  itself  the  right 
of  revising  this  taritT  of  charges  from  time  to  time.  The  i 
mittee  were  of  opinion,  that  this  latter  power  ought  not 
retained  by  the  state. 

Fifthly.  In  order  to  protect  the  shareholder > 
on  the  part  of  the  directors,  and  to  check  the  jobbt 
as  much  as  possible,  the  following  conditions  were  proponed*: 
I,  That  all  the  directors  or  administrators  should  T, 
scssed  of  a  number  of  Hhares  suthcient  to  give  a  secu  ^  r\ 
their  administration^  and  that  such  shares  should  not  be  tratit* 
fcrable  until  the  completion  of  the  works,  2.  That  no  fthiints 
should  be  issued  or  made  saleable  until  the  act  was  pasaed^ 
3.  That  no  gratuitous  shares  shouM  be  issued ;  and  tJiai 
interest  of  the  engineers  and  direetorfi  in  the  oonceni  tbov 
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not  be  negotiable  or  transferable.  This  latter  clause  is  evi- 
dently too  restrictive  of  the  liberty  necessary  to  companies  of 
this  kind ;  but  its  object  was  to  avoid  the  scandalous  traffic 
which  is  not  unfirequently  made  of  the  interest  of  directors^ 
and^  above  all^  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  those  disgraceful 
bargains  and  sales  of  votes  or  assents  for  shares,  of  which 
we  have  had  in  this  country  but  too  many  instances. 

Sixthly.  The  committee  recommended,  that  instead  of  au- 
thorizing the  Minister  of  Public  Works  to  put  the  railways 
up  to  public  competition  by  tender,  a  plan  which  had  been 
adopted  in  some  other  undertakings  of  an  earlier  date,  the 
law  itself  should  adjudge  the  imdertaking  to  such  persons  as 
offered  and  were  admitted  to  execute  it,  without  insisting  on 
the  terms  of  the  contract  so  much  as  on  the  security  for  its 
punctual  fulfilment. 

Seventhly.  The  greatest  defect  in  the  legislative  proceed- 
ings of  the  French  in  these  matters,  arises  from  the  acts  which 
authorize  the  works  being  passed  before  the  companies  which 
are  to  execute  them  are  formed.  The  plans  are  conceived, 
proposed;  discussed,  and  sanctioned,  before  their  authors  can 
have  or  can  give  any  assurance  that  they  will  command  the 
capital  required  for  their  execution.  The  committee  recom- 
mended (and  they  appear  to  have  had  in  view  the  practical 
results  of  our  own  manner  of  proceeding)  that  the  final  con- 
ditions of  the  work  should  not  be  signed  and  approved  by  the 
Minister  untU  the  company  had  justified  one  half  at  least  of 
its  capital ;  and  that  before  any  bill  should  be  brought  into 
the  Chamber  the  company  should  deposit  one-tenth  of  its 
capital  in  the  bank  of  consignments.  The  plans  ought  to  be 
sufficiently  mature  to  give  an  idea  of  the  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come, and  the  outlay  to  be  made ;  and  the  company  ought  to 
be  fully  organized,  and  its  by-laws  submitted  to  the  ConseU 
(PEtaty  before  the  bill  is  read  in  the  Chamber. 

These  conditions  embodied  the  general  principles  upon 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  French  committee,  works  of  this 
kind  ought  to  be  conducted.  The  government  did  not  op- 
pose them ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  debate  which  opened  on 
the  following  8th  of  May,  M.  Mol^  declared  that  they  were 
disposed  to  entrust  several  lines  of  railway  to  private  com- 
panies, provided  the  government  should  be  authorized  to  con- 
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struct  the  road  from  Paris  to  the  Belgian  flintier,  and  thai 
from  Marseilles  to  Lyons.  The  Chamber,  however,  was  nat 
moved  by  these  tardy  concessions;  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee,  the  whole  measure  wag 
thrown  out,  A  week  afterwards^  M.  Martin  (du  Nord)^  thu 
Minister  of  Public  Works*  brought  in  six  bills  in  bel«  ' '  '  .  -I- 
vatc  companies  for  sLx  railways.     The  first  was  to  ti  ;    ilc 

with  Dunkirk,  which  is  eighteen  leagues  from  that  city,  nrid 
is  the  natural  outlet  of  the  important  nianufuctorics  if'  ^1  ,-. 
partment  du  Nord.     The  cost  of  this  mil  way  was  ^  J 

at  IGfiOO.OQOf,  (640^000/.)  5  but  to  enhance  the  utility  of  the 
line,  the  Minister  obsened,  that  the  exports  and  imjiorts  of 
Dunkirk  amount  to  16G/>00  tons  per  annum* 

The  second  line,  from  Bordeaux  to  Langon  on  the  left  batik 
of  the  Garonne,  was  to  extend  ten  leagues,  until  it  joined  the 
roads  to  Bayonne  and  Toulouse.  The  cost  (for  n  aingle  line 
of  rails)  was  estimated  at  5,000,000/  (200,000/.).  The  ste^im- 
boats  which  now  ply  between  Bordeaux  and  Langon  are 
computed  to  transport  annually  500,000  passengers* 

The  third  One  waa  to  run  between  Nuncs  and  Montpellicr, 
where  it  would  join  the  line  between  Montpellier  and  Cettc, 
At  some  distance  from  Nimcs,  this  line  would  communicate 
with  the  road  from  Alais  to  Bcaucairc,  and  thus  fonn  an 
unbroken  railway  from  the  Rhone  to  tJ\e  canal  du  MidL 
The  rail-road  between  Montpellicr  and  Nimes  is  to  be  49*00 
kilometres,  or  more  than  t%velve  leagues  in  length,  and  to  coot 

io,ooo,ooc)/: 

Lastly,  the  administration  proposed  a  railway  between  the 
manufacturing  city  of  S(5dan  and  the  fortified  town  of  Me- 
ziercs,  to  avoid  the  frequent  sinuosities  of  tlie  Meusc,  The  di- 
stance is  five  leagues;  the  expense  is  estimated  at  4, 000,(HK)/; 
Two  other  roads  were  proposed  to  convey  the  produce  of  tlie 
coal-ticlds  to  the  river  Alher,  which  made  up  thi«  batch 
projects. 

Thus  far  the  government  appeared  to  persist  in  ita  inici 
tion  of  yielding  none  but  branch  lines  uf  secondary  import^ 
ancc  to  private  companies.     But  the  remonntnmccs  of  the 
public  press  and  the  dread  of  leaving  France  quite  h\ 
other  countries  of  Europe  in  the  general  ^mp^o^L    ,  .,.    i^ 
communications!  induced  the  ministers  to  waive  siome  of  Uicir 
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pretensions.  On  the  26th  May,  two  bills  were  brought  in  for 
the  great  lines  frdm  Paris  to  Ha\Te  and  Dieppe,  and  from 
Paria  to  Orleans.  Tliree  days  later^  the  government  proposed 
to  grant  to  M.  Cockerill  the  line  from  Lille  to  Calais.  As  for 
the  much-contested  line  to  Belgium,  the  company  which  had 
been  formed  could  only  raise  AOfiOOfiOOf.  or  half  its  proposed 
capital,  and  the  government  gladly  seized  that  pretext  to  de- 
fer the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  All  these  schemes,  except 
tliat  of  the  road  from  Bordeaux  to  Langon^  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Chambers  before  the  end  of  June ;  but  as  they 
were  referred  to  diflcrcnt  committees,  which  insisted  on  vari- 
ous terms  of  agreement  in  the  contracts^  several  of  the  grant- 
ees, and  amongst  others  those  who  proposed  to  execute  the 
roads  from  Montpellier  to  Nimes,  and  from  Lille  to  Calais, 
have  availed  themselves  of  certain  clauses  introduced  into  the 
eahhr  des  charges  to  break  off  the  contracts  altogether. 

The  railways  to  Orleans  and  to  HAvre  gave  rise  to  much 
animated  discussion  in  the  newspapers,  the  parliamentary 
committees,  and  the  Chambers.  Eleven  compauica  started 
for  the  former ;  and  the  two  companies  which  were  in  com- 
petition for  the  latter  had  adopted  two  systems  and  two  routes 
of  a  totally  distinct  character. 

One  of  the  companies  which  was  formed  to  undertake  the 
line  from  Paris  to  Havre,  proposed  to  follow  the  valiey  of  the 
Seine.    This  route  had  been  surveyed  by  two  distinguished 
r engineers,  M,  M,  Polonceau  and  Bellangcr,  at  an  expense  of 
20,000/,,  and  the  scheme  had  been  in  agitation  for  four  years* 
The  other  company  was  formed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
^and  had  no  siu^^eys  of  its  own  j  but  it  adopted  the  plan  ori- 
'ginally  proposed  by  the  government  across  the /?/«iVw  of  Nor- 
mandy,   The  most  striking  difference  between  these  compa- 
.nies  consisted  in  the  nature  of  their  financial  composition; 
Hhe  former  consisted  of  4000  shareholders,  who  had  simply 
paid  a  deposit  of  ten  per  cent,  on  their  shares  ;  the  latter  was 
^  I<(1  by  twenty  great  capitalists,  with  M.  Aguado  at 

1  [  1  id,  who  took  sharcs  on  their  own  account  to  the  amount 

of  20,000500C)/1,  and  furnished  a  sort  of  personal  security  for 
the  solvency  of  the  undertaking.  The  Company  of  the  Valley 
was  a  regular  joint-stock  company  on  the  English  plan ;  the 
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Company  of  the  Plains  was  an  improvement  on  the  French 
mode  oi  soiistrription  afor/aii^. 

The  system  of  joint-stock  companies  has  now  been  intn> 
(luced  in  France  ydth  decided  success ;  and  its  first  effect  has 
been  to  reveal  the  existence  of  large  quantities  of  c:a[>itiil^ 
which  had  before  no  means  of  {^avitating,  for  a  commc m  jiur- 
pose,  to  a  common  centre*  Nevertheless,  the  habita  of  our 
thrifty  neighbours  arc  not  to  be  completely  metamorphosed 
in  so  short  a  time;  and  when  the  names  of  the  capitalistn 
wlio  had  embarked  in  the  Company  of  the  Plains  were  Icoown, 
their  authority  obtained  a  decided  preference  for  that  cor 
pany  in  the  maiket^  and  stifled  all  opposition  to  their  hill  ii 
the  Chamber.  The  demands  for  shares  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  4f.K>,000j00<)/:,  though  only  90,000,0(30/. 
required  for  the  |)ropo8ed  works.  The  governmerit  ttif 
portc<l  the  bill ;  and  as  the  sesision  was  alremly  near  its  close, 
the  dread  of  losing  another  year  expedited  its  passage. 


^  As  the  nature  of  ihcae  fomi*  of  assodntlon  may  not  Vie  fjunHinr  to  mw ; 
wo  Iforrow  from  in  able  productioti  of  M.  L^on  Pnurbcr,  In  the  Hfmm  cEmi 
Mmtlei.xhQ  following  description  of  the  t^o  syi^toms,  which  chiciilaUi  a  kihicwImI 
novel  question  in  |K>Fitical  economy. 

*'  Dans  la  soiLsrriniioii  u  forfait,  il  n'y  a  <|u'un  ncui  souscrijituur  direct  |  e'iSit  b 
"  hanqnier  qui  rentrcprciid — scul  il  est  engage  A  regard  dcs  coaec^iannufca,  aii| 
*'  qnantl  il  a  sotimisBionn^  hit-meme  la  conceision,  \  I'l^gard  Ac  Vvtnt.     1a  i 
*^  tcrtptlon  n'est  )K)int  tin  contrat  t  ellc  tiedoane  pas  Ptts  *!DU'«rrTpTrurt  fr  flrrift 
'*  d'ohliger  le  gL'rantdc  la  lodetc  a  Icnr  dt'U\Tcr  lea  r  ■ 
♦*  le  pi'rant  n  gon  tour  ne  pent  pas  le»  contralndrc  ; 
*'  »cr  let  9ommc»  in  *       par  Qti  valeiiri,  it  u*y  ii  u  1 1 

"roll-:   ftjoutons  i  nqiiier.  la  jicrxonne  nioroJt 

**  *j»onsablet  ca  re\,. ,     wi^jiosed'un  arbltraire  illimiti 

"  fomU  social,     II  pciii  choiMir  entre  les  Kouscriptcursr  ^' 

'*  qui  en  ont  demandc  ceiitj  et  cent  a  ceux  qui  cw  dcmajni 

*♦  »ii)t"culateiirii  mix  actjonn&ircs  Beneux,  ^nietlre  enftn  Ica  utii.>Mfl  aux  •  | 

"  qu'il  lui  convicndru  dt  fixer,  prccipiter  rvuubsioii  ou  la  iiispenrlro,  ct,  au  h 

"  vendre,  joucr, 

••  La  40u*eripiion  direeie,  aii  coiitmir*,  presente  im  veritable  coijtrat 
**  nmrirriir  <  titu  Ifs  admiutstrateunT  qui  sunt  U"^  a^^.u  u\  ^  u  h.iml  .  ,,11.  ,h 
*'  lui  sont  Ics  souscripteurfi.    1 

*'  <  i«  poiirtoti^;  il  n'y  a  d*auti 

♦'  lie  piiuuU'.  lu»  la  proprivt*^  c'e^  roecunatioji.  uoi 
*♦  un  prii  ^x6  par  avancc,  t'pl  et  invAriable,  valeur 
"  ii\i»,  V  Lc  ftouftcripteur  met  son  griT 

*'  en  IE,  ,  it  pout  garaiitic  do  Tcng^.; 


''  iuMpii^  ht  tii>  »UTknH»  et  {Ou  c^UM,^ut^ut  Uit^Hiiiiit^,  »uut  tvvviiig*  du  cacbfl  ilo 
*'  raulhisiitidt^." 
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After  having  negociated  with  the  government,  and  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  the  Chambers,  the  French  companies 
have  to  pass  a  third  ordeal.  Their  by-laws  must  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Canseil  d^Etat  for  approval.  This  body  has  re- 
tained so  much  of  the  dictatorial  spirit  of  the  imperial  rSffime, 
and  has  acquired  so  little  knowledge  of  the  interests  of  the 
country  in  trade  and  manufactures,  that  it  laboured  to  sub- 
ject the  companies  to  the  absolute  controul  of  the  government 
by  the  most  despotic  regulations.  In  this  particular  instance 
it  endeavoured  to  make  the  original  shareholders  responsible 
for  the  whole  amount  of  the  capital,  even  in  case  of  transfer. 
The  effect  of  this  regulation  woidd  evidently  have  been,  either 
to  make  the  shares  untransferable,  or  to  have  regulated  the 
value  of  the  shares,  like  that  of  bills  of  exchange,  by  the  cre- 
dit of  the  endorser.  The  company  for  the  railway  from  Stras- 
burg  to  Basle  had  submitted  to  this  condition,  and  its  shares 
have  been  down  to  18  per  cent,  below  par  in  consequence. 
The  original  shareholders  in  the  Orleans  and  H&vre  roads 
consented  to  be  responsible  for  the  three  first  instalments 
only,  the  last  of  which  is  payable  in  1838 ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  strong  resistance  of  the  Canseil  d^Etatj  M.  Mol^ 
was  won  over  by  the  all-powerful  influence  of  the  great  share- 
holders, and  they  carried  their  point. 

We  have  thus  briefly  explained  the  incidents  of  this  long 
struggle  between  the  French  government  and  the  awakened 
spirit  of  public  companies  in  France.  The  result  of  the  ses- 
sion of  1838,  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  government  in  its 
attempt  to  monopolize  these  great  speculations  and  underta- 
kings, has  proved  that  there  is  now  a  spirit  of  enterprise  in 
the  country  which  aspires  to  undertake  works  of  a  magnitude 
to  daunt  the  greatest  individual  capitalists.  Nevertheless, 
even  our  present  imperfect  experience  has,  we  think,  show  n 
that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  rely  exclusively  on  private 
companies  for  the  construction  of  the  leading  railways  in 
France.  The  roads  which  have  been  voted  in  the  last 
session  will  require  an  outlay  of  8,000,000/.  sterling;  and 
from  the  effect  which  they  have  had  upon  the  market,  and 
the  difficulties  which  the  Lille  and  Dunkirk  company  has  al- 
ready had  to  struggle  with,  it  may  be  inferred,  notmthstand- 
ing  the  pompous  announcements  already,  made  of  new  under- 
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takings^  that  no  very  important  company  for  a  leading  rail- 
way will  be  organized  in  the  course  of  next  year*. 

France  is  not^  like  England,  a  country  in  which  all  publie  ^ 
improvements  are  the  results  of  private  enterprise  and  ability;  1 
but  the  finger  of  the  government  may  be  traced  in   publie 
works,  mannersj  and  even  habits  of  business  in  that  country,  j 
There  are  works  to  be  done  in  France  which  the  goveromeiit 
alone  can  perform  with  success ;  and  if  we  sec^k  for  a  stmiliir 
state  of  things  in  the   British  isles,  we  must  look,  not  to 
England,  but  to  Ireland,  to  which  our  attention  is  called  by 
the  invaluable  Second  Report  of  the  Railway  Conui  *    '      »  rR> 
accompanied   by   its  magnificent  and  comprehen  i;i». 

In  France  and  Ireland  it  is  essential  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  combine,  as  far  as  possible,  the  whole  system  of  inler- 
communication,  so  that  the  portions  of  lines  which  liokl  out 
more  special  hopes  of  advantage  may  not  be  undertaken  others  1 
wise  than  in  connexion  with  those  parts  which  the  extent  oTi 
the  teiTitory  or  the  condition  of  the  population  may  at  present 
render  a  less  attractive  speculation :  and  tlie  less  progress  the  j 
railway  system  has  made  in  a  country,  the  more  important  it 
is  that  its  resources  should  be  wisely  distributed,  and  its  pri- 
vileges judiciously  regulated.  The  concluding  remarks  of  the 
Irish   Railway  Commissioners  arc  so  intimately  connected 
with  this  subject,  and  correspond  so  much  with  our  own 
views,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  introducing  an  extract 
from  them  in  this  place. 

"  It  ia  Q  favounte  opinion  with  many,  that  all  undGrtAkingi  of  tltb  de* 
scription  are  best  left  to  the  free  ami  mifettert'*!  exercise  of  private  oitfr* 
prise,  and  that  the  less  the  state  interfcreiit  cither  in  prc4Ciiblii^  llicii 
cxecutioni  or  controlling  their  subicquent  operAtion  ottd  tnanAgemenl,  tite 
belter*  i 

'*  We  are  fully  sensible  of  the  great  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  allowing  j 
fnll  scope  to  the  vigour,  energy,  and  intelligcncG  of  individiml*  iLs»ociat4^  I 
for  mtch  important  purposes ;   and  tlml  it  would  be  C()ual)y  incoaitiiUfil 
with  the  interests  and  with  the  righti  of  society  were  Buch  rxcrtinii^  crip- 
pled or  restrained  by  unnecessary  or  impolitic  regulations.     Bur  wr  rrppf©» 
licnd,  that  the  esaentid  difterence  between  railways  and  any  ^P*  I 

tion  of  public  works  has  been  overlooked,  and  that  power  *]       ^  ^'^l 


»  Tlie  roads  fr^ 
to  Basle^  now  fu 
to  Dunkirk,  ia  u 


♦  a   t>iA    ifrk     fu 
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hsre  been  conceded  to  piTftte  compantes,  which  should  be  exercised  only 
under  the  direct  auihoriry  of  the  »tiite,  or  under  regulation!  enforced  by 
effective  superintendence  nnd  control. 

*'  But,  on  the  other  hand*  the  public  interest  would  require  thatthe)^  should 
he  bound  by  «uch  conditions^  nnd  held  subject  to  such  well-considered  regu- 
lations nnd  effective  control,  as  shall  secure  to  the  coiuitry  at  large  the  full 
benefit  and  accotnmodation  of  this  admirable  ^steni. 

"  I'hu  practice  hitherto  followed  in  England  has  been  almost  tlie  very 
reverse  of  that  which  we  here  recommend.  No  preliminary  steps  are 
tnkeu  on  behalf  of  the  public,  to  ascertain  whether  the  proposed  railroad  be 
well  adapted  to  its  specific  object,  or  calculated  to  form  a  part  of  a  more 
general  system.  The  best  and  the  worst  devised  schemes  are  entertaiucd 
alike,  being  equally  exposed  to  opposition^  and  left  equally  unprotected 
against  the  difficulties  whicli  interested  parties  may  raise  up  against  them," 

"  Should  the  parties  succeed  in  obtaining  a  favorable  report,  they  are 
usually  empowered  to  proceed,  and  to  hold  the  work,  as  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  private  properly,  subject  to  little  or  no  external  regulation  or  con- 
trol. Hence  are  they  enabled  to  establish  a  monopoly,  in  the  most  exten- 
sive sense,  and  to  keep  the  intercourse  of  the  country  entirely  at  their 
command*  The  rate  of  speed,  the  choice  of  hours  for  departing,  the  num- 
ber of  journeys  in  the  davi  rest  at  their  discretion  ;  and  as  they  have  the 
unlimited  right  of  fixing  the  charges  for  the  conveyance  both  of  passengers 
and  goods,  they  then  have  an  opportunity  of  repaying  themselves,  not 
only  for  ihc  legitijnate  costs  of  constructing  and  maintaining  llie  railway, 
but  for  all  the  heavy  expenditure  incurred,  cither  through  their  own  ex- 
travagance, or  in  consequence  of  the  various  impositions  practised  upon 
them.  Thus,  every  item  of  unDecessaiy  expense  falls  eventually  upon  the 
public* 

'*  Sanguine  anticipations  have  been  formed  of  the  advantages,  already  entt- 
merated,  of  rapidity,  facility,  frequency,  and  economy,  which  this  mode  of 
communication  is  unquestionably  calctilated  to  afford.  But  it  will  depend 
greatly  upon  the  will  of  the  railway  companies,  as  at  present  constituted,  to 
what  extent  such  expectations  shall  be  realised.  With  respect  to  the  first 
of  those  advantages,  that  of  rapidity,  it  is  known  that  as  the  speed  increase«| 
the  expenses  increase  in  so  high  a  proportion,  that  it  may  be  apprehended 
there  will  be  a  strong  temptation  to  bring  down  the  velocity  to  a  rate  not 
much  exceeding  the  best  public  conveyances  which  the  railway  will  have 
superseded.  Next,  as  to  facility  of  communication,  the  existence  of  sepa- 
rate companies  along  the  same  line,  without  a  provision  to  regulate  and 
enforce  their  co-operation,  may  be  productive  of  the  greatest  inconvenience ; 
and  It  is  olready  exemp!i6ed  in  the  mo«t  important  line  in  the  kingdom — 
that  from  London  to  Liverpool.  It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  a  junction 
of  the  two  lines,  near  Birmingham,  might  readily  have  been  effected,  and 
by  that  means  the  inconvenience  and  delay  of  transferring  goods  and  pas- 
sengers avoided*  It  has  been  avowed  by  certain  companies,  that  it  is  their 
intention  not  to  nm  their  carriages  on  a  Sunday.  Jf  they  cxerci«o  such  a 
power,  it  will  he  tantamount  to  locking  the  turnpike-gates  on  common 
roads;  for,aUhoug1)  most  Acta  allow  individuals  to  run  their  own  carriages, 
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aiul  even  their  own  locom olives  on  rftilwAyt,  tbi«  privfl^ge  b  only  Mmtd 
subject  to  the  approval  and  regulations  of  ihi-  Srarccly,  nwUr 

Any  circumstance*,  does  it  appear  to  tis  that  «n    ^  I  eoiilij  tokr  ailwi* 

luge  of  such  permission ;  hut  it  k  evident,  that  while  ocooinpftaM  bj  ^e 
condition  we  have  named,  it  becomet  wholly  inopcrftlivc,  as  a  remu^jr  for 
uny  inconvenient  regulation  which  a  company  n;Ay  think  it  right  ta  cnforct* 
Lastly,  as  to  economy ;  it  may,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  bo  atated« 
that  die  practice  hitherto  followed  leads  neccsianly  to  the  highest  |)Oisth!c 
rates  of  charge.  The  expenses^  which  are  generally  txeesHiive,  of  obtiiinilif 
the  sanction  of  Parliament;  the  exorbitant  payments  frefjtirntly  extorud  v 
compensation,  or  to  buy  off  a  vexatious  opposition  ;  the  su]  '^nd 

wasteful  profusion  often  displayed  in  the  constntctioii  of  the  u  all 

concur  to  demand  n  large  return  from  the  public  ■  which  the  propTurtcin, 
DS  carriers,  being  unrestricted  as  to  the  rates  of  charge,  w\)\  not  fail  !<>  ftt' 
force.  And  they  will  the  (ess  scruple  to  do  so,  beca\ise  competition,  tlie 
usual  remedy  against  a  disregard  of  the  public  accommodalioit,  wcuild  ht 
ruinous,  and  can,  in  such  cases,  be  rarely  reiorled  to. 

'*  We  ventured,  in  our  first  report,  to  point  out  the  probable  c  -  ■-  ■      ncei 
of  confiding  such  unrestricted  powers  to  private  and  irrcFj  ull- 

riduals;  as  regards  the  conveyance  of  the  mails,  these  have  aliLadj  bcjj^n 
to  manifest  themselves,  but  they  are  trifling  when  coni[>ar»^d  with  die 
serious  evils,  whicli,  we  fear,  must  inevitably  result  from  sucli  improvident 
concensions.  Wc  believe  that  railway  IraveUing  will  continue  to  maintain  a 
superiority  over  that  which  it  has  superseded ;  but  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  it  will  be  far  below  what  the  country  might  hftv«  derived  under  better 
regulations  ;  when  this  is  perceived  and  understood,  the  s^itisfactioti  whidi 
IS  now  felt,  will  give  way  to  discontent  and  complaint,  and  retrospective  le» 
gislation  will  supply  but  a  partial  and  inipcrfeet  remedy. 

"Itniight  be  well  to  look  to  the  proceedings  of  other  cot  1  ner 

to  this  important  matter.     In  France  the  main  lines  bnvc  i  irr 

the  immediate  direction  of  the  government,  and  thi 

on  which  private  companies  will  be  empowered  toe  ;  .  i. 

America,  as  might  be  expected,  from  its  separate  and  mdcptndent  junsdio* 
tions,  has  proceeded  less  .^ystematicalty ;  but  the  several  Statm  Vi.i\.  ir>  ge- 
neral, become  Bharehotdcrs  to  a  large  amount,  and  haw  ilim  .  rual 
influence  in  the  direction  of  tJ»e  railways  undertaken  within  tljcu  ikipviiivt 
limits. 

**  In  England  alone,  the  main  lines  of  crt  '  H^ 

to  the  direction  of  individuals,  almost  uu  ntl. 

We  believe  this  bas  arisen,  in  a  great  meuttuie,  lioiti  ii 
wliich  this  invention  burst  upon  tlic  country,  and  the  ijuj 
hai  as  yet  been  taken  of  its  extraotdinary  power,  as  w«?li  as  of  tlic 

to   which  the  public  intcrCHtx  urtf  ill VoKrtl    iti    iti    inst    nimJii  iilion    .'If 

nsgement.*' — pp,  96,  97, 

The  same  que&tion»,  then,  which  the  Fr*  Ji<  h  hr^^iatun! 
called  upon  to  decide,  may  arise  in  the  British  parlimneiit  iifi 
the  MuLyect  of  Iiisl)  Ruihvays;  and  tiic  Iloo^e  of  Coiaiuoni 
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may  have  to  inquire^  whether  the  government  ought  to  under- 
take the  works  on  its  own  account  or  to  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  companies,  by  loans,  privileges,  or  guarantee?  whether 
the  execution  ought  to  be  conducted  by  government  oflScers 
or  private  engineers  ?  whether  (at  least  the  question  has  arisen 
in  France,  though  it  hardly  could  in  Ireland)  the  army  may 
be  employed  on  public  works  with  advantage  ?  and  how  fiaf 
the  government  can  exercise,  on  behalf  of  the  public,  a  salu- 
tary control  over  the  imdertakings  of  private  enterprise. 
These  are  novel  questions  in  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty ; 
and  the  experiments  of  our  French  neighbours  may,  we  hope^ 
prove  of  some  use  in  their  solution. 
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7%e  Congress  of  Verona :  comprising  a  portion  of  Memoirs  of 

his  own  Times.  By  M.  db  Chateaubriand.   2  vols.  8vo. : 

London,  1838. 
Congris  de  V4rone.     Guerre  (PEspagne.    NSgociations :  Co* 

tonics  Espagnoles,  par  M.  de  Chateaubriand.     2  tom. 

Svo. :     Paris,  1838. 

If  any  of  our  readers  should  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the 
extracts  which  in  the  course  of  our  observations  on  the  new 
work  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  we  shall  have  occasion  to  make^ 
with  the  corresponding  passages  in  the  translation,  they  will 
perceive  that  we  have,  in  many  instances,  departed  from  the 
text  of  the  English  version ;  and  we  think  it  right  to  explain 
the  motives  which  have  induced  us  to  adopt  that  course. 
The  writings  of  the  author  of  the  G^nie  du  Christianisme 
are  too  well  known  in  this  country  to  require  from  us  any  ex- 
position of  the  peculiarities  of  what  we  cannot  but  consider 
his  very  defective  style ;  we  look  upon  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
as  the  most  eminent  example  of  that  extremely  bad  taste, 
too  prevalent  among  the  writers  of  the  modem  French  school, 
which  appears  to  prohibit  the  expression  of  any  idea,  how- 
ever common-place  or  insignificant,  in  a  simple  intelligible 
manner.  For  this  reason  we  are  bound  to  make,  and  we  do 
make,  considerable  allowances  for  his  translator,  as  the  task 
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of  rendering  his  "prose  run  mad*'  into  readable  English  wiD 
never,  even  in  the  most  competent  hands,  be  an  easy  one ; 
but  there  are  qualifications  the  want  of  which  is  not  tx>  be  tx* 
cused  in  any  one  who  ventures  to  publish  translations  of  ht* 
storical  works ;  and  it  will  not  be  thought  an  unreasonable 
pretension  if  we  say  that  we  would  absolutely  require  in  the 
translator  of  works  of  that  class  some  acquaintance^  at  the 
least,  with  geography  and  with  history ;  some  familiarity  ydth 
the  idiom  of  the  foreign  language,  and  capacity  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  original,  whenever,  as  sometimes  happens 
even  to  M,  de  Chateaubriand,  the  author  may  chance  to  ex- 
press himself  in  no  verj^  affected  or  mysterious  phraseology. 
With  these  truly  moderate  quaUfications  we  regret  to  say  that 
the  author  of  the  present  translation  does  not  appear  to  be 
provided ;  and,  as  we  do  not  like  to  make  charges  of  this  kind 
without  producing  authorities,  we  shall  postpone  for  awhile 
our  observ  ations  upon  the  work,  in  oi*der  to  sbow^  by  a  casual 
selection  from  the  first  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  the  g^imds 
upon  which  we  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  our  couvicti0ii 
of  the  incapacity  of  the  translator. 

At  page  24  we  find  in  an  account  of  the  constitutiofi 
of  the  Cortes  these  words,  *'The  King  was  declared  in- 
**  violable ;  the  Catholic  religion  the  only  reHgion  of  the 
'*  state ;  and  the  constitution  could  not  be  altered  except  with 
**  the  concurrence  of  three  successive  legUhUors,^^  This  is 
nonsense  J  but  the  word  in  the  original  is  Ugislaturesi  and 
thus  the  meaning,  we  should  think,  is  sufficiently  obvtoits. 
In  the  next  page  we  have  the  following  specimen  of  the  fide- 
lity of  the  translation  ;  the  simple  words  *'  La  constitution  de 
Cadbc  mecontenta  tout  le  mondc"  are  rendered  "the  consti- 
tution of  Cadiz  did  not  satisfy  every  onc^  though  all  submitted, 
&c/'  A  little  further  on  we  are  informed  that  Riego,  after  at- 
tending a  banquet,  ^*  repaired  to  the  theatre,  where  he  was  ne- 
**  ceived  with  acclamations*  The  audience  rose  and  com* 
*'  menccd  singing  ^the  Tragala/  He  was  dismissed  from  tbe 
'^  army  and  the  Lorenzini  club  was  closed.**     It  m  'he 

audience  but  Riego  himself  who  sang  theTragala :  *'  i   <,a 

avec  dcs  acclamations,  il  se  l&ve  et  entomie  laTragda  }**  here 
is  not  a  word  about  audience,  and  it  would  not  have  been 
quite  80  reasonable,  in  those  days  of  popular  agitation,  to 
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have  dismissed  the  General  because  the  audience  of  a  theatre 
chose  to  ring  the  revolutionary  stanzas. 

At  page  46  we  find  an  account  of  one  of  the  king^s  chap- 
lains being  sentenced  to  ten  years  of  the  galleys  for  8omc 
offence  against  the  new  order  of  things ;  but  this  punishment 
being  deemed  too  lenient  by  the  populace  they  condemned 
the  priest  to  deaths  and  carried  tlieir  sentence  into  execution 
by  striking  him  on  the  head  with  a  hammer.  In  relating  this 
event  M,  de  Chateaubriand  ohsenes  that  the  populace  are 
apt  to  imagine  that  sovereignty  consists  in  the  exercise  of 
mere  force,  "  La  plebe  qui  prend  la  souverainete  pour  la  force 
des  bras^^'  and  this  ver}'  simple  phrase  the  translator  has  tor- 
tured into  a  statement,  that  the  populace,  on  that  particular 
occasion,  **  held  sovereign  sway  by  the  force  of  arms." 

"  On  one  side  were  the  royal  troops  and  on  the  other  the 
"  militia  and  troops  of  the  line,  cncam[)ed  face  to  face  xinth 
"  true  canicular  ardour,  swords  drawn  and  matches  lighted," 
(translation  page  62);  "d  Pardeur  de  la  canicule/^  in  the 
heat  of  the  dog-days,  are  the  words  of  the  originaK  ^^  Strabo 
does  not  even  record  the  name  of  Pompey,^*  p.  64  ;  ^*  Strabon 
estropie  (mutilates)  en  Fecrivant  jusqu^au  nom  de  Pompee/^ 
These  blunders  would  be  sufficient  to  pro%^e  our  case ;  but 
there  are  others  of  so  amusing  a  kind  that  we  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  exposing  a  few  of  them. 

The  translator  has  chosen  to  represent  a  certain  M.  Cugnet 
de  Montarlot  as  no  less  a  personage  than  the  author  of  the 
famous  proclamations  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  his  troops, 
'*  Riego,  who  held  a  command  in  Aragon,  connected  himself 
"  with  a  French  officer,  named  Cugnet  de  Montarlot,  who  had 
^*  been  prosecuted  in  France-  He  had  been  a  lieutenant-ge- 
'*  neral  in  the  service  of  Napoleon,  and  was  the  author  of  the 
*•'  famous  proclamations  of  the  emperor  to  his  troops/'  Tlie 
author  never  intended  to  represent  this  gentleman  in  any  such 
light ;  his  words  arc  "  et  redacteur,  en  qualitc  de  lieutenant* 
gen<?ral  de  Napoleon,  de  proclamations  a  nos  soldats  f*  de^  the 
indefinite  article,  and  not  des^  the  definite  one ;  author  of  ^cwie 
proclamations  to  our  soldiers,  (hat  is  of  proclamations  to  the 
French  soldiers  then  invudim/  Spahiy  issued  with  a  view  to 
seduce  them  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Bourbons.  We  can- 
not imagine  how  any  body  could  have  fallen  into  this  ludicrous 
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error,  particularly  when  Uie  veiy  next  sentence  explains  that 
*^  Cugnet  had  been  plotting  and  intnguing  in  our  garriioc 
^*  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  hod  coUeded  som 
*^  desertern  around  him,^^ 

There  is  a  passage  about  Valencia  which  puzstles  an  n\ 
much  that  we  are  almost  afraid  to  hazard  the  conjccit] 
which  suggests  itself  to  our  mind  as  the  sohition  of  tiie  tnuis*! 
lator's  meaning ;  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  he  cnistiLkcs 
the  beautiful  province  of  Valencia  for  some  lady  of  great 
personal  atti'actions  but  of  teirible  reputation  ;  however,  ihc 
reader  shall  judge  for  hunsclf :  "  Valencia  la  btila  is  dctceilfu].  j 
**  Her  beauty  is  that  of  Venozza  and  Lucretia ;  her  inirigu^  \ 
*^  and  murders  of  iVlexander  and  Borgia/'  page  68.  The  ixusoti* 
ing  of  the  author  is  by  no  means  so  obscui^e,  nor  does  it  adsoil 
of  the  curious  construction  which  we  are  inclined  to  put  in>on 
the  words  of  the  translator:  the  author  intended  to  designate  I 
Valencia  as  the  birthplace  of  Alexander  Borgia  and  of  Roiut 
Vanozza  his  mistress,  before  he  was  raised  to  tlie  popedom^ 
and  the  mother  of  the  notorious  Lucretia  Borgia.     ^'  Valence 
^  la  belle  est  trompeuse :  fiUe  des  Maures  elle  a  danmi  wt 
**  beatit^  a  Venozza  et  a  Lucrt^ce,  ses  intrigues  et  sea  cnjanlei , 
*«  a  Alexandre  VL  et  k  Borgia/'     This  is  tolerably  plain,  hut] 
in  the  mysterious  sentences  of  the  trans^lation  we  are  couvinced 
that  there  is  far  more  than  meets  the  eye. 

The  chapter  in  which  M.  de  Chateaubriand  deaciibea  Ihel 
personages  attending  the  congress  of  Verona  is  that  in  which  ] 
the  translator  has  contrived  to  introduce  the  mo^  blunders — 
blunders  of  all  sorts — ^in  geography^  history,  and  the  meauliig  1 
of  some  of  the  author's  least  obscure  sentences.     In  Uie  ofi* 
ginal  a  sarcastic  allusion  is  made  to  the  marriage  of  Mark 
Louisa  with  her  chamberlain  in  the  following  words  s  **  Parmc  I 
"  envoya  I'archiduchesse  d'Autriche  duchcsae  de  Parme,  dite 
"  veuve  de  Napoleon,  avcc  le  comte  de  Neii>erg,  dii  chambelLau 
"  et  chevalier  d'honncur  de  Farchiduchesse/'     In  the  trana- 
lation  the  point  is   completely  oniii      '      '  '     being: 

**  Parma  sent  the  Austrian  jVrch-ducii  a,  now 

«'  Duchess  of  Parma^  and  called  the  widow  of  Napoleon*  She  I 
*'  was  accompanied  by  Count  Neiperg,  who  filled  the  poets  dt\ 
^^  chamberlain  and  gentleman  of  honour  to  Uie  Arcb-4ticliets,^^  I 
'^  — Tfie  Arch-duke  4md  Arch-ducheMi  qfMod€no  oamiejmm 
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*^  Calais:"  almost  every  word  in  thia  short  sentence  is  a 
blimder.  In  the  first  place  it  ought  to  be  iVrchKluke,  duke 
off  8tc.^  as  it  IS  in  the  original ;  he  is  only  dxike  of  Modena^  but 
he  19  Arch-duke  as  belonging  to  the  imperial  family  of  Au- 
stria J  in  the  second  place  it  is  not  Moderw  but  Modena  of 
which  he  is  duke  ;  and  finally^  they  did  not  come  from  Calaii* 
but  from  Cataio,  a  beautiful  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Brenta. 
**  The  Arch*duke  and  Arch-duchcss,  together  with  the  Vice- 
King  and  Vice-Queen,  arrived  with  their  courts:**  the  in- 
sertion of  tlie  two  little  words  together  mth  makes  this  pas- 
sage perfectly  unintelligible.  They  do  not  occur  in  the  ori- 
ginal ;  the  arch-duke  here  designated  and  his  lady  are  them- 
selves the  viceroy  and  vicc-qucen  of  Lombardy.  The  whole 
of  thi*  chapter  abounds  in  mistakes  of  the  same  kind,  but  we 
fear  that  we  have  already  enumerated  only  too  many. 

In  another  jilace  we  are  told  that  Austria  ** might  have 
*'  shown  herself  less  uneasy,  less  inexorable^  and  more  skilful, 
*' by  betraying  less  suspicion  of  secret  understandings:** 
whatever  may  be  the  intention  with  which  the  word  secret  is 
here  introduced^  the  etfect  of  the  introduction  is  to  sho%v  that 
the  translator  has  no  understanding,  secret  or  public,  of  the 
author's  meaning.  By  betrayuig  less  suspicion  of  talent ^  ^'  en 
suspectant  moina  tes  intelligences*^  are  the  very  simple  words 
of  the  original. 

But  the  most  stupendous,  the  most  increchble  of  his  blunders 
remains  to  be  told,  and  with  this  wo  propose  to  conclude  our 
notice  of  the  performances  of  the  translator.  In  the  earlier  pages 
of  the  work,  where  M,  de  Chateaubriand  gives  a  shorty  but  elo- 
quent, sketch  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  greatness  of  Spain,  the 
following  passage  occurs :  "  Entin  clle  tomba ;  sa  fameuse  in* 
"  fanterie  mourut  a  Rocroi,  de  la  main  du  grand  Conde ;  tnais 
"  PEspagne  n^tvpira  point  avant  qt^Anne  d*AtUriche  n'eiit  mis 
**  aujoitr  Louis  XI V.^  qui/nt  VEspagne  mime  transportie  sur 
**  If  trone  de  France^  alors  t/ue  le  soleil  ne  se  couchait  pas  sur 
"  Ics  terres  de  Charhi$*Qtdnt***  We  must  refer  our  readers 
to  page  4  of  the  translation  for  proof  of  the  incredible  fact,— 
a  fact  which  we  could  hardly  expect  to  be  admitted  on  a  bore 
assertion, — that  the  lines  of  this  passage  marked  in  Italics 
arc  actually  rendered  in  the  following  terms :  "  But  the  down- 
**  fall  of  Spain  waa  not  complete  until  Anne  of  Austria  gave 
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**  birth  to  Louis  XIV.,  wiio  prom  iiis  nativr  t.Ann  wa« 
*^  TRAXSFORTED  TO  FttAxcE,  before  ikc  ifUH  kod  set  on  the 

'*  rJommi&ns  of  Charles-QtiiniJ' ! ! 

Those  who  carefully  examine  the  present  work  of  M»  de 
Chateauhriand  will  find  in  it  thrce  ideas  prcdommating  ap* 
pai-enlly  over  all  others :  the  first  in  importance,  or  thut,  at 
least,  which  scenis  to  exercise  the  greatest  influence  over  hw 
mind,  and  to  have  chiefly  contributed  to  the  piiblicatiou  of 
these  memoh's,  is  a  desire  to  elevate  himself  a1  '   '  lii^adji 

of  all  his  contemporaries  in  statesmanship,  <li  y,  cm- 

tory  and  literature*  Of  the  two  other  prcvaihng  ideas  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  which  lies  the  nearest  to  his  heart,  if  iDdeed 
one  be  not  the  exact  correlative  of  the  other,  and  both,  thcn> 
fore,  operating  with  exactly  equal  force  upon  liis  intellect  atid 
iniaf^Inatlon,  They  are  hatred  of  England,  and  subscnriencjf 
to  the  policy  of  Russia. 

The  great  object  of  the  noble  *^vriter  seems  to  be  to  vindi- 
cate to  himself  the  authorship  of  the  war  with  Spaui  in  IS2S ; 
to  represent  the  first  idea  of  that  outrage  upon  morality  an<l 
the  law  of  nations  as  a  suggestion  of  his  romantic  mind,  tnade 
at  the  time  when  he  w  as  discharging  the  functions  of  anibassa* 
dor  in  London ;  to  show  that  the  negotiations  which  ended 
in  the  declaration  of  war  were  shaped  by  his  genius,  and 
conducted  to  their  successful  issue  by  his  skilfid  diplomacy ; 
and  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  glory  resulting  trom  tlie  duke 
of  iVngouleme^s  triumph  over  the  Cortes,  and  the  delivctiaQoe 
of  King  Fei*dinand  from  the  hands  of  the  libends  in  Cadi^ 
Upon  this  important  point  the  world  has  hitherto  laboured 
imder  a  mistake  which  M.  dc  Chateaubriand  rejoices  in  ha* 
ving  lived  long  enough  to  remove*  His  memory,  as  he  very 
judiciously  obsenes,  if  it  endure  at  all,  must  outlast  liis  lifc| 
and  it  is  w  ell  therefore  for  him  to  have  been  enabled  to  make 
disclosures  wliich  will  act  as  a  detence  against  iiU  attcrmpb^ 
posthumous  or  present,  to  deprive  him  of  the  fame  ariaiDg 
from  the  authorship  of  the  Spanish  war. 


4 


**TUe  grand  question  discussed  at  die  Congress  of  VeroBA  waa  tiie  war 
with  Spain*    It  lias  been  said«  and  it  h  still  rvpeatedt  thai  that  war  wi 
forced  upon  France.    Tlu8  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  Ui«  truth.     If  mxf  I 
one  16  deBctvtng  of  blame  in  tlmt  memomble  enterpriM?,  H  Is  the  uitfkir 
of  this  niUTativc.    M.  dc  ViU^lG  wua  avercc  to  bo6tilttie».     U  tt  Lai  joat 
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to  render  to  his  wisdom,  and  to  his  spirit  of  moderation^  the  honour  of 
having,  on  that  subject,  concurred  with  three-fourths  of  the  alliance,  with 
France  and  with  England.  A  remark  which  was  never  uttered  by  the 
president  of  the  council,  or  which,  if  really  made,  has  been  misunderstood, 
seems  to  have  misled  public  opinion  ;  we  shall  speak  of  this  in  the  proper 
place. 

"  Thus,  therefore,  all  that  the  opposition  has  promulgated  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  salons,  in  Parliament,  in  newspapers  and  in  pamphlets,  whether 
in  London  or  Paris,  is  erroneous.  We  feel  happy  in  having  lived  long 
enough  to  correct  this  prodigious  mistake. 

"  The  war  with  Spain,  we  repeat  the  assertion,  was  in  a  great  measure 
our  work ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  our  conviction  that  future 
statesmen  will  applaud  us  for  it.  We  do  not  imagine  ourselves  to  belong 
to  that  small  and  select  class  of  men  who,  as  Seneca  says,  float  upon  the 
surface  of  the  waves  of  time ;  neither  do  we  imagine  that  the  afifairs  of 
this  world  interest  those  who  are  beyond  the  tomb ;  but  by  an  illusion  of 
our  present  existence,  we  attach  greater  importance  to  our  memory  here- 
after than  to  the  opinion  that  may  be  entertained  of  us  during  our  life- 
time. Our  memory,  if  it  endure  at  all,  must  outlive  our  present  exist- 
ence ;  and  as  we  shall  not  be  at  hand  to  protect  it,  we  are  bound  to  fur- 
nish it  with  the  means  of  self-defence." 

The  motives  by  which  he  was  led  to  desire  to  see  his  coun- 
try engaged  in  this  difficult  and  dangerous  imdertaking  are 
expounded  at  considerable  length.  Upon  these  points  we 
shall  allow  the  author  to  speak  for  himself^  reserving,  of 
course,  the  right  of  expressing,  when  the  fitting  time  comes, 
our  opinion  of  the  wisdom,  and,  above  all,  of  the  morality 
of  his  views. 

"  At  length  we  arrive  at  the  Spanish  war,  a  subject  upon  which  pub- 
lic opinion  has  so  singularly  erred.  This  war  had  been  foreseen  long  be- 
fore the  assembling  of  the  congress  of  Verona.  We  are  not  now  alluding 
to  the  cordon  sanitaire,  first  established  as  a  precaution  against  the  yellow 
fever,  and  converted,  quite  naturally ^  into  an  army  of  observation ;  oar  al- 
lusion is  to  the  subversive  ideas  which,  breaking  out  beyond  the  Pyre- 
nees, threatened  to  revive  in  France  the  revolutionary  excesses  repressed 
by  the  despotism  of  Bonaparte,  but  which,  favoured  by  our  new  institutions, 
were  about  to  revive  in  the  liberty  of  the  charter  of  the  Bourbons, 

"  So  early  as  the  period  of  our  London  embassy  we  communicated  with 
M.  de  Montmorency  on  the  possibility  of  this  war.  We  traced  out  for 
him  a  plan  nearly  similar  to  that  which  we  shall  presently  be  seen  sub- 
mitting to  M.  de  VillSle.  Since  the  restoration  we  had  been  beset  by  two 
sentiments ;  namely,  hatred  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  and  the  wish  to  give 
to  the  Bourbons  an  army  capable  of  defending  the  throne,  and  of  eman- 
cipating France.  Spain,  exposing  us  to  danger  alike  by  the  principles  of 
her  revolution  and  her  separation  from  the  kingdom  of  Louis. XIV., 
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seemed  to  be  the  field  on  which  me  might,  with  great  peril*  H  h  tniv*  lf«t| 
with  great  honour,  restore  ot  once  oar  political  importaoce  ond  cmr  i 

litary  power, 

"  Such  ivad  the  dispoBltioti  of  our  mind  when  we  were  named  tu  attend  ' 
the  congress*  The  president  of  the  council,  some  of  whose  befrl  qaalHirs 
tended  to  limit  the  extent  of  his  views>  did  not  perceive  tJiat  Jt^Hmeey 
wat  pfiriaking  for  want  ofviehrifs  to  compare  mtk  ikote  ^f  Nupaieott^  and 
especially  alter  the  diplomatic  transaction  (the  treaty  of  Vienna)  by  which 
It  wad  disgraced.  Tlie  idea  of  liberty  in  the  bt^ad  of  a  FrenchiDADp  who 
will  never  comprehend  very  exactly  what  liberty  means,  will  nnt  corapeft- 
sale  him  for  the  absence  of  glory,  which  is  his  natural  idea,    ■'  the 

age  of  Louis  XV.  sink  so  low  in  contemporary  estimation  :  5  it 

give  birtJi  to  those  systems  of  exaggerated  philosophy  which  hu - 
the  destruction  of  royalty  ?     Because,  with  the  exception  of  thf  biaik 
Fontenay^  and  of  some  good  conduct  of  our  troops  at  Quebec^  France  bi 
been  suffering  an  uninterrupted  scries  of  humiliations*    If  the  boaerifaa  ol 
Louis  XV,  and  the  fjartitioo  of  Poland  were  visited  ou  the  head  of  Loaia 
XVL|  what  might  not  be  feared  for  Louis  XVIIL,  or  for  CharlcaX-tilfetf 
the  humiliation  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  ? 

'' This  thought  oppressed  us  like  a  night-mare  >c  first  right 

years  of  the  restoration,  and  we  did  not  begin  to  1  :  ih  ea*e  tmlil 

after  the  success  of  the  Spanish  war." 

Here  then  we  have  it  explicitly  stated,  under  M*  de  Cho* 
t^aubriand's  hand,  that  the  preteiicca  for  this  war  put  for- 
ward in  his  eorrespoudence  with  EngUmd  were  all  ilalHe  ujict 
fraudulent.  It  is  now  evident  that  the  charge  of  perfidy  to 
vehemently  lu'ged  against  the  French  Government  by  Mr* 
Brougham  and  the  other  parliamentarj'  orators  of  that  diqf 
fell  really  far  short  of  the  mark ;  but  it  is  also  plain  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  wxre  carried,  by  the  spirit  of  party^ 
far  beyond  the  truth,  when  they  accuBcd  Mr,  Canning  of 
being  du])ed  by  the  shallow  manoeuvres  of  the  French  Httitcft* 
men.  Mr,  Canning  knew  the  men,  and  he  knew  also  thai 
their  policy  wfta  as  foolish  at  their  declarations  were  ikUc. 
He  was  not  for  a  moment  the  dupe  of  their  i)crfidy,  **  I  mn 
not  now  alluding,**  says  our  author,  **  to  the  cordon  Hnniiaire^ 
afterwards  so  naturally  converted  into  an  army  of  obser%ii. 
tion,'*     No;  but  M.  dc  Chateaubriand  was  pn  vrith 

all  possible  solemnity,  that  the  cordon  never  ^^  i    can* 

verted  intxi  on  invading  army  at  the  very  mamcnt  when  he 
was  "foreseeing  the  possibility  of  this  \var/*  and  f  '  '  'l; 
M.  de  Montmorency,  from  the  French  euibiissy  iij  u, 

vnXh  a  plan  for  conducting  its  operations.    AlWwtirdfti  w  ti^u 
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war  became  more  imminent,  the  French  nuntBiers  loudly 
proclaimed  that  it  was  to  be  merely  a  war  of  self-defence 
against  the  spread  of  "  subversive  opinions,"  But  this  same 
minister  now  thinks  it  a  part  of  the  defence  which  hia  cha- 
racter will  reqmi'e  ^^liXx  posterity,  to  declare  that  the  war 
which  his  fertile  brain  had  engendered  was  a  war  of  aggres- 
sion. **  France  was  perishing  for  the  want  of  victories ; " 
and  glory, "  the  natural  idea  of  a  Frenchman/*  must  be  made 
to  compensate  him  for  that  idea  of  liberty  "  which  he  will 
never  be  able  to  comprehend,"  but  which  it  was  evidently 
the  determination  of  the  French  Government^  making  com* 
mon  cause  with  the  despots  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  to  extermi- 
nate, both  abroad  and  at  home. 

But  M.  de  Chateaubriand  cannot  allow  his  character  with 
posterity  to  be  exposed  to  the  suspicion  that  while  he  was 
so  (cleverly  duping  Mr.  Canning  on  the  one  hand,  he  was  not 
acting  with  equal  perfidy  towards  his  holy  allies,  and  even 
to  his  colleagues  in  the  administration,  on  the  othen  There 
was  in  his  mind  an  arriere  pmuSe,  into  the  cx>nfidence  of  which 
the  whole  world,  and  posterity  besides,  is  now  admitted ;  but 
wliich,  previous  to  the  publication  of  this  narrative,  was 
entrusted  but  to  a  few,  amongst  whom  were  two  royal  per- 
sonages, who  appear  to  have  received  the  communicatioa 
in  a  very  ambiguous  manner.  The  two  illustrious  depositor 
rics  of  this  important  secret  were  the  Emperor  Alexander  and 
King  Louis  XVIIL  'Hie  foi-mcr,  notwithstanding  the  my- 
sterious sympathy  between  him  and  M,  de  Chateaubriand, 
which  caused  them  to  "  swear  eternal  friendship ''  in  their 
first  interview,  seems  to  have  listened  with  much  coldness  to 
the  commimication,  and  to  have  replied  in  a  fashion  the  re- 
verse of  satisfactory ;  while  the  manner  in  which  It  was  re- 
ceived bv  the  latter  monarch  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  the 
countequul  of  the  famous  nod  of  Lord  Burleigh  in  the  Critic. 
Indeed  the  whole  passage  is  worth  extracting,  as  a  cui'ious 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  business  was  transacted 
between  the  king  and  his  minister  for  foreign  atFairs ; 

'*  One  day,  having  gone  to  carry  a  despatch  to  the  king,  we  found  him 
alone,  seated  before  his  small  tablet  into  the  drawer  of  which  he  hasitily 
thrust  the  letters  or  notes  which  he  had  been  writing  with  the  aid  of  u  large 
magnifying  glass.  He  was  in  a  good  humour,  and  immediately  began  to 
talklo  oa  on  literary  subjectd. 
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w  i  Would  yoa  believe/  aaid  hh  inaje»ty» '  tbat  I  have  bean  for  j^tort  iaJ 
igjnorance  of  tlic  .Cantata  of  Circe  ?    M.  D'Avary  made  roc  a^amed  of  * 
myself,  and  I  have  learned  it  by  heart  ^  *  and  all  at  oiicc  tlie   king  brgao 
to  deciaira  the  Caatata  at  full  length. 

"  He  then  passed  to  the  Canticle  of  Hezekiah.     When  he  Cftme  ti>tbi|| 

line 

Coranie  uu  tigre  impitoyatble,  &c. 

we  took  the  liberty  of  asking  him  if  be  was  acqaalotcd  with  RoiiJB«eta*§ 

corrcctbn^ 

Comme  an  Hon  pbin  de  rage,  &c« 

"The  king  app4?an?d  aur|)riacd,  and  made  «a  repeat  Rou£seau''«  tdtm^ 
tion.     Lyric  poetry  led  him  to  faiailiar  poetry^  to  street  ballads,  mid  ' 
devilles ;  be  sang  the  Sahot  perdu.    We  ventured  to  relieve  him  by  iakia|  j 
up  aome  of  the  lines  i 

On  pent  parler  plus  baa 
Mon  aimable  bcrg^re* 

The  king  was  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  whilst  we  were  Conrart  or  Mi 

ville  helping  Arniand  to  cobble  together  this  cxqubite  verse  : 

La  cane  aliumectait  de  la  boorbe  de  Teao. 

'*  Seeing  hts  majesty  so  gracious,  we  presented  to  bim  the  despatch  ofi* 
on  our  hat,  and  we  slipped  in  at  the  same  time,  h  propos  of  our  succetMl* 
a  few  imrda  on  the  Hhenhk  frontier  under  the  protection  of  Babct.  27k 
king  pouting  his  lipSf  gave  a  slight  pftff,  raiipd  afingvr  of  hit  rijfhi  kmd  m 
high  aa  his  ei/e,  lookmi  nl  iur«  gav^  us  aftiendtg  nodt  to  invite  tu  i^  tn'lflifi  la^ 
and  M  if  to  9ag  '  we  mil  meet  again/  Every  road  leada  to  Rome/ 

Coupled  with  this  project  for  the  extension  of  the  Pren 
frontier  were  others  for  the  aggrandizement  of  France,  and 
amongst  them  one  for  the  estabhshment  of  independent  mon- 
archies, under  princes  of  the  Boin-bon  race,  in  the  Rpaniah 
colonies  of  South  America*  But  the  recovery  of  tlie  Hhemsh 
frontier  was  intended  to  be  the  great  work  of  the  ChaleaiB- 
briand  ministrj^  and  our  author  had  resolved  on  following  up 
that  object,  had  he  continued  in  oilice,  by  a  speedy  niptur^ 
with  Europe*  Great  importance  was  naturally  attached  t4>  the 
concealment  of  these  projects  from  the  knowledge  of  his  aUies^ 
and  M,  de  Chateaubriand  admits  that  he  was  untlcr  the  con* 
stant  necessity  of  deceiving  both  friends  and  enemies,  in  order 
to  keep  them  tn  the  dark  aa  to  the  real  state  of  things.  ^  It 
**  was  reqinsite/'  he  says,  ^*  that  France  should  accompliidi 
''  her  resun*ection  uuperccivcd, — ^thnt  the  giimt  should  ro* 
•^  appear,  lance  in  hand,  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
**  disarm  him/^    The  secret,  however,  wass  not  so  carefully 
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as  to  prevent  Prussia  and  Austria  firom  suspecting  some- 
thing of  his  ambitious  desigOB. 

"  Careful  as  we  were  to  bury  within  oarseWes  our  ideas  relative  to  tfie 
Nreaty  of  Vienna,  a  despatcb  from  M,  de  Rayncval  proves  that  we  were 

suspected  in  Prussia  :  that  power  was  discontented  with  England,  whoae 
I  opposition  wois  likely  to  make  na  redouble  our  energy,  and  so  reader  us 
I  more  dnngt'rous  to  the  continent.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  de  la  Fcrronays^ 
I  in  one  of  hia  letters,  speaks  of  the  alarm  at  our  success  manifested  by 
f  Austria  ;  where  it  was  said,  thai  our  heada  would  be  titmed  and  that  every 

thimj  teas  to  U  dreaded  from  us:  Austria  liked  us  better  when  there  was 

reason  to  doubt  the  fidelity  of  our  army." 

How  grave  are  the  reflections  to  which  those  projects  of 
Bourbon  aggrandizement  and  the  vaunted  fidelity  of  their 
troops  give  rise  in  the  mind  of  one  thinking  of  them^  as  we 
now  do,  in  the  cabnness  which  the  lapse  of  time  confers,  and 
amidst  the  light  which  the  knowledge  of  subsequent  events 
throws  upon  the  vanity  of  such  speculations  !  The  conquest 
of  constitutional  Spain  was  accomplished,  and  Ferdinand  was 
Uberated  by  the  hands  of  his  kinsman,  ^^  the  Hero  of  the 
Trocadero,'*  from  the  thraldom  of  the  oath  he  had  so  often 
sworn,  and  the  promises  so  often  broken.  The  army  of  France 
had  marched  through  Spain  resisting  the  seduction  of  liberal 
l>roclamations,  unscathed  by  the  contagion  of  mbversive  doc- 
trines'y  M.  dc  Chateaubriand,  the  author  of  the  war,  was  re- 
warded with  decorations  by  all  the  despots  of  Europe.  **  Rome 
^*  for  two  days  illuminated  her  ruins;  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Den- 
^'  miurk,  tinited  their  congratulations ;  Vienna,  Berlin,  St. 
**  Petersburg,  even  though  inwardly  opposed,  applauded/' 
The  noble  writer  has  drawn  upon  his  imagination  for  the 
picture  of  the  results  that  he  expected  to  flow  from  all  these 
triuLmphs : — 

*'  Let  UB  imagine  Ferdinand  reigning  in  a  rational  manner  at  Madrid^ 
under  the  superintendence  of  France;  our  southern  frontiers  secure,  Iberia 
l>eing  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  flood  our  territory  with  the  force*  of 
Austria  and  England  ;— let  us  conjure  up  two  or  three  Bourbon  monar- 
chies in  South  America,  acting  to  our  profit,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  in- 
fiuence  and  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain;  let 
us  figure  to  ourselves  the  cabinet  of  France  recovering  its  former  power 
and  exacting  a  modification  of  the  treaty  of  V^ienna,  our  old  frontier  re- 
stored, improved,  and  extended  into  the  Netherlands,  and  our  ancient 
Germanic  departments ;  and  then  let  us  declare  whether  to  enstire  such 
results  the  Spanish  war  should  not  have  been  uadcrtakea.*' 
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The  fidelity  of  the  troops  of  the  BoiirboM  has  since  been 
tested  in  a  different  field,  and  the  battle  of  the  barricades  his 
placed  the  younger  branch  of  the  family  upon  the  throne  of 
France.  The  frontlei's  remain  nnchangedj  no  Bourbon  reigns 
in  America,  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand  waa  brutally  dismisseil 
from  office  (the  word  is  his  own)  within  a  few  months  after 
the  Spanish  triumph.  It  is  now  abundantly  proved  that  no 
considerable  portion  of  the  French  population  felt  any  attAch- 
ment  whatever  to  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons ;  for  the 
third  and;>  let  us  hope,  for  the  last  time,  that  foolish  race,  too 
stupid  to  learn  and  too  obstinate  to  forget,  has  been  expcUed 
from  the  soil  of  France. 

There  are  few  chapters  in  this  work  more  lively  or  in- 
teresting than  those  in  which  the  author  treats  of  the  difficul- 
ties to  which  the  minister  of  a  constitutional  state  is  exposed 
as  compared  with  the  position  of  the  statesman  who  disposes 
at  will  of  all  the  resources  of  an  absolute  monarchy,  and 
shows  that  impediments  of  this  nature  existed  to  a  grenter 
extent  in  France  during  the  restoration  tlian  in  other  consti- 
tutional states,  Richelieu  and  Mazarin  had  no  such  cm- 
barrassments  to  contend  with;  but  what,  asks  M,  de  Chateau- 
briand, would  have  been  their  fate  if,  when  the  thirty  j^eam* 
war  was  commenced  by  the  former  or  terminated  by  the  lat- 
ter, they  had  been  compelled  to  treat  in  daily  conferences 
with  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers,  and  to  defend  their 
measures  from  the  attacks  of  a  parliamentary  opposiUfiw, 
whilst  prudence  forbad  them  to  disclose  the  plans  in  the  ex- 
position of  which  a  full  justi6cation  of  their  policy  could  alone 
be  found?  In  France  this  difficulty  was  discovered  by  him  to 
exist  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  he  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
that  measures  requiring  time,  secrecy,  and  the  directing  au» 
perintcndence  of  one  single  mind  were  almost  who^  i^*- 

ticable.  There  is,  he  alleges,  a  distinction  to  be  dru,  ..  ...  i\\t 
case  of  England  which  prevents  our  system  of  govenimast 
from  being  quoted  against  his  theory, 

'*  If  the  example  of  ICngUml  bo  laid  to  DiiliUto  A^alnit  tlu^  n  ] 

if  it  be  aaiil  tbat  far  runny  years  Lord  ChAtbtiin  ntitl  )iit  ign  f .     ii)t 

iho  cnjuytncnt  of  their  pc»wer  «  gruut  rcpuUilion  fur  itAliPimiintbip  und  or^ 
tory;  tf  ilmy  nlwiiyii  contrived  to  havy  margin  ^tam^h  1^1 1  to  Uimii  far  ihm 
acconiplivbment  ^f  tlarir  dtiiigni  \  tlio  rMiOD  ii  tliat  gur  ueigbboun  burt  ti«4 
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our  im^aUonot  ;*— U  li  tb4it  ttio  English  irrulocracy  pariakfB  nfihtfirmntn, 
the  force  ^  and  the  prudenct  of  royaU%f^  whos«  position  it  Ims  luurpcd,  and 
whose  power  it  ho*  mhpritcd ;  it  is  bpenuse  democracy  had  not  gftineil  the 
Heeitdcney  fn  loeicty  ot  the  period  when  tlic  two  Pltit  appe&r^d.  We 
dmibt  whether^  in  the  En^lnnd  M  183S,  Mr.  Pitt  would  )mve  nttmned  the 
liarmniietil  niccesi  which  forty  year*  sgo  rttited  him  to  the  level  of  ttie 
greMesi  sUtcsnicti/* 

WTiile  reading  the  above  passage,  our  ihoughu  naturalljr 
turned  to  the  position  in  which  the  aristocratic  body  in  our  con- 
stitution have  recently  thought  fit  to  eJiibit  themselves,  and 
more  e»peciaUy  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  Canada  \  we  asked 
ourselves  the  question,  how  far  has  that  branch  of  our  legisla* 
ture  justified  the  speculationB  of  M,  de  Chateaubriand  on  "the 
England  of  1838?"  Wc  see  an  important  possession  of  the 
English  crown,  in  which  a  discontented  population  had^ 
without  adequate  cause  for  their  disaffection,  resolved  on 
throwing  off  their  allegiance ;  a  rebellion  had  broken  out  and 
been  subdued ;  a  man  of  high  rank,  but  in  full  enjoyment 
also  of  the  confidence  i>(  the  people,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  a  difficult  and  delicate  mission,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  restore  harmony  among  the  jarring  elements  of  the 
colony,  and  to  re-establish  the  mild  authorit}^  of  the  metro- 
polis. On  such  an  occasion  as  this  we  may  put  the  House 
of  Commons  out  of  the  question^  for  wc  acknowledge  that  in 
an  assembly  which  ^^  the  spirit  of  democracy  had  so  tar  in- 
vaded/' an  extreme  party  might  naturally  be  expected  to  em- 
barrass^ as  far  as  they  had  the  [>owcr,  the  movements  of  the 
Governor;  the  ratlier  as  that  party  had  oppoMtd  (as  Lord 
Brougham  had  done  single-handed  in  the  House  of  Lords,)  the 
bill  from  which  Lord  Durham  derived  his  authority.  But  how 
should  we  expect  the  House  of  Lords  to  act, — that  aristocratic 
body  which  is  endowed,  (is  we  are  told,  with  "  the  firmness,  the 
force,  and  the  prudence  of  royalty**?  Assuredly,  if  ever  there 
was  an  occasion  on  which  we  might  reasonably  have  expected 
from  the  Upper  House  an  edifying  display  of  those  qualities, 
the  attacks  upon  Lord  Durham  furnished  Uiat  o|»portunity< 
To  the  more  ardent  and  democratic  spirits  among  them,  we 
should  have  expected  the  House  of  Lorrls  t-o  say  :  Wait  a  little 
while ;  soon  we  shall  have  the  entire  case  before  us ;  and  then 
we  shall  be  aible  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  Governor's 
policy.     He  is  engaged  in  the  performance  of  au  arduous 
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duty,  and  we  have  tacitly  promised  him  a  reasonftble,  if  not  a 
generous  forbearance ;  he  is  absent,  and  we  suffered  Uim  to 
depart  in  the  confidence  that  he  would  be  allowed  some 
**mai'gia"  for  the  execution  of  his  designs;  important  UA- 
tional  interests  are  at  stake  upon  this  question;  do  not, 
therefore,  select  it  as  the  groimd  on  which  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  mere  party.  This,  we  think,  is  the  language  that  the 
aristocracy  of  England  might  have  held  in  the  time  of  Pitt; 
to  the  aristocracy  of  our  day  Lord  Melbourne  frequently  ad- 
dresses wholesome  advice,  to  which,  howcxer,  they  have  not 
shown  much  proneness  to  listen :  never  did  he  administer  a 
juster  or  more  necessary  rebukcj  than  when  he  told  them 
that  their  conduct  towards  Lord  Durham,  undignified,  im- 
prudent, and  unjust,  reduced  the  character  of  their  House  to 
the  level  of  a  tniculent  democracy* 

After  dwelling  at  some  length  on  the  difficulties  which  he 
had  to  encounter,  from  all  quarters,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Spanish  war,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  proceeds  to  talk  of  him- 
self, as  he  appeared  in  the  interior  of  the  Foreign  Office,  in 
that  tone  of  good-natured  conceit  and  romantic  credulity 
which  runs  so  amusingly  through  these  volumes.  He  is  the 
very  last  man  whose  word  we  should  like  to  take  on  any 
matter  relating  to  his  own  disposition,  or  the  inclinations  of 
his  mind.  In  self-knowledge  he  appeai-s  to  us  to  be  pecu* 
liarly  deficient ;  he  tallcs  about  his  indifference  to  place  as  if 
this  book  had  not  made  it  obvious  to  every  reader  that  place 
was  the  great  object  of  his  life,  and  that  he  longed  for  it  vn\h 
an  ardour  not  exceeded  even  by  Bubb  Doddington  himself;  he 
would  have  us  believe  that  he  was  disgusted  by  the  insin- 
cerity which  the  profession  of  diplomacy  compelled  him  to 
practise,  whilst  the  publication  of  this  correspondence  shows 
that  diplomacy  was  his  passion,  and  that  he  carried  the  |)nic- 
ticc  of  deceit  fiir  beyond  what  any  necessities  of  his  position 
could  require.  We  are  not  sure  that  he  is  not  playing  off  « 
little  innocent  mystification,  even  upon  his  readers,  in  the 
pleasant  account  of  the  visitors  by  whom  he  was  beset  in  the 
Foreign  Office ;  but  if  it  be  so,  it  is  only  done  to  heighten  the 
effect,  a  temptation  which  UTiters  of  his  clas?s  con'  '  x- 
jicctcd  to  resist;  and  the  residt  is  altogether  so  anv  it 

we  could  not  think  of  quarreling  with  the  means. 
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"  The  cabinet  noir  was  not  yet  abolished;  a  miserable  invention  of  the 
old  regimp,  adopted  subsequently  by  all  the  other  powers,  by  the  Directory, 
and  by  Bonaparte.  All  that  concerned  our  department  was  sent  to  us ; 
in  this  we  saw  nothing  but  some  despatches  of  the  diplomatic  body.  .We 
could  have  guessed  the  contents  without  reading  them. 

"  A  letter  from  a  coxcomb  at  Vienna  fell  into  our  hands ;  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  an  unfortunate  female  in  Paris.  This  was  supposed  to  concern 
the  department  of  foreign  affairs. 

"  We  had  no  fixed  hours  for  granting  audiences;  our  office  door  was  al- 
ways open,  and  whoever  chose  might  enter. 

"  In  the  host  of  needy  solicitors,  and  of  intriguers  of  all  sorts,  who  moved 
in  procession  towards  the  Rue  des  Capucines,  were  some  mjrsterious  looking 
personages,  buttoned  up  in  brown  coats,  and  looking  like  moving  boxes 
filled  with  secret  papers.  Next  came  spies  in  the  rudiments  of  their  profes- 
sion, who,  forgetting  when  they  ought  to  hold  their  tongues,  babbled  of 
everybody  the  most  extravagant  stories.  After  these  came  vendors  of 
dreams;  but  we  would  not  buy  any,  having  plenty  of  our  own  to  sell. 
Gentlemen  placed  liuge  memorials  in  our  hands,  eked  out  with  notes  ex- 
planatory and  corroborative.  Then  appeared  certain  useful  ladies,  who 
made  love  by  means  of  romances,  as  romances  were  formerly  made  with 
love.  Some  asked  for  places,  and  others  begged  for  money.  All  denounced 
each  other,  and  would  have  flown  at  each  other's  hair,  were  it  not  that  these 
spectres  of  all  the  regimes  were  every  one  bald.  Some  were  very  dirty  in 
their  appearance,  and  some  very  eccentric.  A  venerable  prelate  was 
pleased  to  consult  us :  he  was  a  man  of  strict  morality  and  sincere  piety, 
but  he  struggled  in  vain  against  the  parsimony  of  his  nature  :  at  night  in 
his  chamber  he  would  allow  himself  no  other  light  than  that  of  the  moon  ; 
and  if  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  soul,  he  would  not  have  paid 
anything  to  recover  it." 

"  We  were  visited  by  a  gentleman  in  the  banking  interest :  without  ce- 
remony, or  any  sort  of  oratorical  preface,  he  informed  us  that  he  was  con- 
nected with  respectable  houses,  and  that  if  it  were  possible  to  communicate 
to  him  the  telegraphic  despatches,  my  excellency  might  gain  considerably 
without  doing  the  slightest  injury  to  the  public  funds.  We  stared  at  this 
man  with  amazement,  and  requested  him  to  walk  out  by  the  door,  unless  he 
preferred  being  sent  out  through  the  window ;  he  did  not  move  off,  but  he 
stared  at  us  in  his  turn  as  if  he  was  looking  at  a  North  American  savage. 
Wc  rang  the  bell,  and  the  imperturbable  gentleman  took  leave  with  his 
proffered  million.  Ignorant  and  stupid  that  we  were!  who  would  have 
known  anything  of  our  good  fortune,  or  even  if  known,  should  we  have 
been  thought  the  worse  of  for  it?  Instead  of  pullmg  the  devil  by  the  tail  as 
we  have  done,  we  should  have  been  inhabiting  a  fine  house,  and  giving 
good  dinners ;  up  to  this  day  they  would  be  calling  us  Monseigneur  by 
courtesy,  and  we  should  be  enjoying  the  reputation  of  a  statesman. 

"  Fortune,  albeit  so  unceremoniously  driven  away  on  this  occasion, 
returned ;  but  the  next  time  she  came  in  her  proper  shape  and  dress, — as 
a  female.    It  was  a  young  lady,  who,  being  under  age,  could  not  travel 
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without  the  permission  of  her  parents,  and  she  begged  of  us  to  grant  her 
a  foreign-office  passport,  so  as  to  relieve  her  from  the  necesaitlr  of  an 
application  to  the  police.  She  also  had  something  of  a  prirate  nature  to 
communicate  which  concerned  our  intereiti,  if  we  would  only  grant  her 
an  audience,  though,  as  she  confessed  with  a  blash«  her  conduct  might 
appear  somewhat  extraordinary.  Hereupon  the  lady  flung  aside  a  per- 
fumed veil  which  she  wore  over  her  bonnet,  with  a  fair  and  graceful  hand, 
which  had  just  laid  down  a  rose,  and  from  which  the  glove  had  been  re- 
moved. We  thanlced  her  for  the  confidence  with  which  she  was  willing 
to  honour  us ;  but  as  we  were  not  aware  of  any  Meret/  that  we  could 
possibly  have  in  her  revelations,  we  would  spare  her  the  trouble  of 
gratifying  our  curiosity.  We  added,  that  the  police  could  never  be  so 
uncivil  as  to  refuse  her  a  passport ;  nor  could  we  suppose  that  her  parents 
would  be  so  inhuman  as  to  prevent  her  from  going  to  see  the  Alps ;  we 
offered  our  congratulations  to  him  who  should  have  the  good  fortune  to 
be  her  travelling  companion ;  and,  with  this  observation,  we  conducted 
fortune  very  civilly  to  the  door.  The  goddess  was  neither  blind  nor  bald, 
but  it  was  easy  to  recognise  her  by  the  agility  of  her  motions,  Dea  moMit, 
such  as  we  had  formerly  seen  at  Venice.  By  no  means  over-confident  in 
our  victory,  we  cautiously  bolted  the  door  on  the  inside ;  remembering 
that  St.  Bernai-d  tells  us  that  we  ought  to  have  a  wholesome  dread  of 
those  virgins  who  carry  treasures  in  an  earthen  vessel  •." 

Our  author  has  been  censured  for  the  freedom  with  which 
he  has  given  the  private  letters  of  his  correspondents  to  the 
world.  If  there  be  anything  in  these  letters  of  a  nature  to 
render  their  publication  an  act  of  doubtful  propriety,  we  must 
say  that  M.de  Chateaubriand*s  defence  of  his  conduct  in  this 
particular  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  either  satisfactorj'  or 
intelligible. 

"  We  are  about  to  throw  open  to  the  public  the  cabinet  of  a  Minister 
in  the  lifetime  of  those  by  whom  the  affairs  were  conducted,  and  in  the 
presence  of  some  of  the  witnesses  of  those  affairs.  The  secrets  of  men  are 
80  futile,  the  men  themselves  are  so  insignificant,  kings  and  kingdoms  are 

*  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  born  in  the  year  1769,  and  consequently  was  just 
fifly-four  years  of  age  when  this  pleasant  adventure  happened.  The  manner  in 
which  he  alludes  to  the  passage  in  the  honiilies  of  St.  Bernard  strikes  us  as  cal- 
culated to  mislead  his  readers.  The  passage  runs  thus :  "  Solent  virgine^,  qurc 
venc  virgines  sunt,  semper  pavida;,  ct  numquam  esse  scciuie,  et  ut  caveant  timida, 
etiam  tuta  pertimescere,  *ci>n/M  ««  in  vasisjictilibns  thesaurum  port  are  pretiomiHy 
et  nimis  arduura  esse  vivere  angelicc  inter  homines,  ct  in  terris  more  co^lcstiura 
convcrsari,  ct  in  carne  coilibem  agere  vitam.  Ac  proiude  quicquid  noMim.  quic- 
quid  subitum  fucrit  ortum,  suspectas  habent  insidias,  totnni  contra  se  acstiniant 
niachinatum."  With  the  entire  jiassage  l)efore  us,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole- 
some fear  thus  inculcated  is  to  be  entertained  by  the  virgins  themselves,  ami  that 
it  was  for  his  visitor,  as  a  protection  against  her  own  infirmity,  and  not  for  himself, 
that  the  noble  Secretar}'  for  Foreign  Affairs  found  it  necessary  to  take  the  pre- 
caution of  bolting  his  door  on  the  inside. 
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Buch  imall  mathra,  that  in  truth  it  is  not  worth  while  to  en^lope  in  myst^ 
all  those  wretched  trhnalitiee.  When  by  dint  of  inquiry  we  discover  that 
some  particular  event  was  brought  about  by  an  accident,  by  a  femmc-^de- 
chambre,  by  a  clerk,  by  a  conversation  between  two  personages  previously 
unknown,  what  is  gained  by  the  manifestation  of  this  great  truth  ?  Whe- 
ther events  are  brought  about  in  this  way  or  in  that*  it  matters  little  s 
men  are  fleeting  beings ;  the  occurrences  of  their  transitory  life  are  over- 
whelmed in  the  long  and  enduHng  current  of  humanity.  Nothing  appears 
to  us  more  ludicrous  than  the  important  taciturnity  ofitate  secrets,*' 

Having  arrived  at  this  logical  conclusion^  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand immediately  proceeds  to  publish  the  private  corre- 
spondence. 

We  cannot  conceive,  however,  that  the  firiends  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning should  think  it  worth  their  while  to  complain  of  the 
publication  of  his  share  in  this  correspondence.  It  is,  we 
admit,  tolerably  clear  that  a  good  deal  has  been  suppressed, 
and  that  our  author  has  selected  from  the  letters  of  the 
English  statesman  only  such  as  suited  his  own  purposes,  and 
such,  more  especiaUy,  as  ministered  to  the  gratification  of 
his  ruling  passion,  by  flattering  his  literary  and  diplomatic 
abilities ;  but  the  style  of  Mr.  Canning's  letters  is  so  fasci- 
nating, the  wisdom  and  honesty  of  his  views  is  made  so 
apparent  by  comparison  with  the  flippancy  and  insincerity 
of  the  Frenchman,  the  zeal  and  good  faith  of  the  Avriter 
shine  so  conspicuously  in  every  line,  that  for  the  honour  of 
our  country,  and  our  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  man,  we 
cannot  but  rejoice  in  their  publication.  We  cannot  deny 
ourselves  the  gratification  of  extracting  one  of  those  beautiful 
compositions  entire;  it  is  long,  but  justice  to  the  distin- 
guished writer  forbids  us  to  mutilate  by  curtailment  a  paper 
of  which  M.  de  Chateaubriand  declares  that  ^^  he  can  con- 
ceive nothing  more  impressive  {pressant)  or  more  elo- 
quent.'^ 

"  J^ndon,  January  21,  1823. 
"A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  Viscount,  for  your  long,  frank,  and 
friendly  answer  to  my  letters.  1  lose  not  a  day  in  replying  to  it| 
because,  though  I  have  (as  you  may  well  believe,)  enough  of  official 
business  upon  my  hands  at  this  moment,  I  know  nothing  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  correspondence  in  Europe  that  can  compare  in  importance 
with  a  just  understanding  between  our  two  governments ;  and  I  know  no 
80  sure  foundation  that  can  be  built  for  such  an  understanding  as  in  a 
constant  and  unreserved  communication  with  you, 
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**  To  begin  with  that  part  of  your  letter  which  relftt«a  to  our  In 
to  Spain,  and  to  the  importance  which  you  attach  to  our  holdtftft  ft 
common  language  with  France ;  a  lauguage,  I  mean  (for  I  perceive  thil 
I  have  expressed  myself  ambiguously),  common  with  that  which  Fniace 
holds  to  Spain  ; — I  will  tell  you  at  once  quite  fairly,  that  I  agree  wjth|^(Hi 
on  the  former  point,  but  presume  to  dififcr  on  the  latter. 

"  The  language  which  you  put  into  our  mouths  as  that  whicti  yoQ 
aay  you  wish  we  had  employed  in  speaking  to  Spain — what  is  it  but  iht 
language  w^hich  we  A^n?«  actually  employed?  Both  through  the  Spoakb 
Charge  d'ARairca  here,  and  through  Sir  William  A'Court  n\  Madrid, 
Spain  knows  distinctly  what  we  think  nn  the  impraclt'  f  J 

constitution  of  1812,  and  of  the  expediency  of  promising  a  ;  i>| 

and  these  opinions  are  declared,  with  less  reserve  in  phrase,  througb  Loo 
Fitzroy  Somerset,  who  carries  with  him,  aa  his  whole  instruction^  a 
raorandum  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  which,  if  your  very  wor4a  i 
not  set  down,  there  is  nothing  of  your  sentiments  that  Is  not  exprcBsedil 
Do  you  believe  that  Spain  *  compte  mtr  noun  pour  des  sefovrs  d*armfta  tt  if*ar- 1 
ffmt'  ?  Not  she,  I  promise  you.  Do  you  imagine  that,  knowing  we  shall  eot 
be  *  contre,'  she  has  reason  to  flatter  herself  that  we  shall  be  'jmnr-  Hh  *  in  : 
war  with  France  ?    Be  assured  that  she  is  under  no  such  mi  - 
If  you  harbour  such,  after  having  seen  us  in  a  manner  which 
tcrize  (and  I  do  not  mean  to  say  characterize  unjustly,)  as  '  tt  rmde,*  i 
ourselves  right  against  Spain  by  force,  at  a  moment  when  we  risked*  hf 
so  doing,  the  chance  and  the  consequent  misinterpretation  of  a  coiQcideoc 
between  our  maritime  aggression  on  the  Spanish  colonics,  and  a  Frirnc 
irruption  on  the  Pyrenees; — w*hat  would  not  your  apprehensions, — your^ 
suspicions,  have  been,  if  wc  had  sacrificed  our  commercial  rights  and 
interests  to  a  desire  of  propitiating  Spain ;  and  to  the  pur^iose  (it  migbt 
have  been  said),  of  leaving  her  hands  more  free  to  cope  with  the  coiBlii<« 
nation  of  the  continental  powers? 

*'  You  are  right,  I  dare  say,  in  your  belief,  that  this  proceeding  nf  oor 
has  '  hk»9t'  Vorgueii  Evpogml  *  but  at  least  it  must  have  dcstroyfti  (id 
fact  it  did  destroy,)  the  illusion  that  we  had  any  thoughts  of 
common  cause  with  Spain. 

"  Nay,  it  did  create,  at  the  first  moment,  an  impression  that  mm  ' 
leagued  with  you,  not  in  counsel  only,  but  in  action,  u   /■  ^^ 

it  is  against  the  remnant,  or  the  possible  revival,  of  t  ..  w» 

ivere  obliged  to  guard,  when,  though  speaking  (as  I  have  ritMiMrtHi  yew) 
the  language  which  you  would  dictate,  we  nevertheless  decline  spcakiag 
it  in  concert  with  you, 

"  In  truth,  how  axuld  we  apeak  in  concert  with  you,  not  l>ctng  prepared 
to  adopt  your  conclusions ; — not  having  (to  state  tlie  matter  fairly)  the  same 
right  as  you  to  adopt  them  ?  You  say  to  Spain ^  '  Your  present  system  i% 
not  only  distasteful  to  us,  tt  is  |iractically  injurious.  It  subiects  its  to  iii<j{ 
ccssant  alarm  ;  it  imposes  upon  us  bin 

will  arrive,  and  that  shortly,  when,  if  1 1,  a% 

revise  our  precautions  and  change  them  lor  other  i 
1  do  uot  mistake  your  argument,  I  think  ;  I  do  nut 
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much  less  to  combat  it ;  I  am  only  showing  that  your  argument  is  not 
ours ;  that  we  have  neither  the  right  to  use  it,  nor  the  interest,  which  you 
believe  yourselves  to  have — the  immediaie  interest — ^in  its  successful  appli- 
cation* A  general  interest  we  have,  that  Spain  and  every  other  country 
in  Europe  should  be  well  governed ;  a  general  interest  we  have  that  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  particularly  the  peace  between  France  and  Spain, 
which  is  the  most  imminently  and  obviously  in  danger,  should  be  pre- 
served. 

"  But  if  your  interest  in  the  amendment  of  the  Spanish  constitution  is 
such  that  you  feel  yourselves  justified  in  saying,  'Amend  it,  or  we  make 
War  upon  you;'  if  ours,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  such  as  may  authorize 
us  to  say, '  Amend  it  for  your  own  sakes,  we  conjure  you,  or  you  hazard 
a  war  with  France ;'  is  not  the  difference  between  these  two  addresses 
such  as  makes  it  impossible  that  they  should  be  uttered  in  concert  ?  Would 
not  the  uttering  them  in  concert  change  essentially  the  character  of  one 
or  the  other  of  the  speakers  ?  Would  it  not  dilute  your  menace  into  a  re- 
monstrance, or  exasperate  our  representation  into  a  declaration  of  hosti- 
lity ?  And,  not  intending  hostility,  is  not  our  best  chance  of  a  favourable 
hearing  with  Spain  to  be  derived  from  a  tone  corresponding  with  our  in- 
tentions ?  If '  I'orgueil  Espagnol '  is  the  obstacle  to  enforced  concession, 
is  it  not  advisable  to  keep  one  channel  open  through  which  concession 
might  appear  to  be  made  to  reason  and  not  to  force  ?  I  do  not  warrant  to 
you  the  chances  of  success  through  that  channel ;  I  am  become  less  san- 
guine than  I  was  in  the  hope  of  it.  Things  have  fallen  out  untowardly. 
and  contrar)%  I  confess,  to  my  calculation.  I  did  expect  that  the  French 
despatch  would  not  be  delivered  till  after  those  of  Russia,  &c.  It  has  pre- 
ceded them.  I  reckoned  much  upon  the  interval  that  would  follow  the 
departure  of  the  three  charg^  d'affaires — the  Minister  of  France  still  re- 
maining at  Madrid ;  and,  as  I  understood  M.  de  Villdle's  despatch  to  M. 
La  Garde  (but  T  presume  incorrectly),  waiting  for  some  new  fact  to  '  mo- 
tiver '  his  departure.  It  now  seems  as  if  M.  La  Garde  were  to  follow  his 
three  colleagues  more  closely ;  and  on  nearly  the  same  grounds.  I  think 
these  changes  unfortunate ;  but  still  I  do  not  despair.  I  do  not  despair 
ifpou  continue  to  be  for  peace,  and  if  your  just  estimate  of  the  dangers  of 
war  to  France  does  not  yield  to  your  belief  of  its  facilities  and  your  an- 
ticipation of  its  glories.  But,  I  own,  some  of  your  topics  alarm  me,  more 
than  your  reasonings  tranquillize  me  upon  that  point. 

"  When  I  speak  of  the  dangers  of  war  to  France,  do  not  suppose  that 
I  undervalue  her  resources  or  power.  She  is  as  brave  and  as  strong  as 
she  ever  was  before ;  she  is  now  the  richest — the  most  abounding  in  dis- 
posable means  of  all  the  states  in  Europe.  Hers  are  all  the  sinews  of 
war,  if  there  be  the  disposition  to  employ  them.  You  have  a  million  of 
soldiers  you  say  at  your  call.  I  doubt  it  not :  and  it  is  double  the  num- 
ber, or  thereabouts,  that  Bonaparte  buried  in  Spain.  You  consider  a 
'  premier  succ^  au  moins '  as  certain  ;  I  dispute  it  not.  I  grant  you  a 
French  army  at  Madrid ;  but  I  venture  to  ask  '  what  then  ? — if  the  king 
of  Spain  and  the  Cortes  arc  by  that  time,  where  they  infallibly  will  be,  in 
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the  Isle  of  Leon  ? '   I  see  plenty  of  war  if  you  once  get  into  it ;  but  I  do 
not  see  a  legitimate  beginning  to  it,  nor  an  intelligible  object.    Yoa  would 
disdain  to  get  into  such  a  war  through  the  side-door  of  an  accidental  mili- 
tary incursion.    You  would  enter  in  front,  with  the  cause  of  war  blazoned 
on  your  banner.    And  what  is  that  cause  ?    Is  it  to  be  learned  from  the 
notes  or  despatches  of  the  four  continental  powers— or  from  M.  de  Vill^le's 
only  ?    Is  it  vengeance  for  the  past,  or  security  for  the  future  }     You  dis- 
claim the  former  no  doubt : — but  how  is  the  latter  to  be  obtained  by  war  ? 
I  understand  a  war  of  conquest;  I  understand  a  war  of  succession— a  war 
for  the  change  (on  tlie  one  hand)  or  the  conservation  (on  the  other)  of  a 
particular  dynasty.    But  a  war  for  the  modification  of  a  political  consti- 
tution ;  a  war  for  the  two  chambers,  and  for  the  extension  of  the  regal 
prerogative ;  a  war  for  such  objects  as  these,  I  really  do  not  understand, 
nor  can  I  conceive  how  the  operations  of  it  are  to  be  directed  to  such  an 
end.     You  would  not  propagate  la  Charte  as  Mahomet  did  the  Koran ;  or 
as  in  the  earlier  parts  of  your  revolution  France  did  the  rights  of  man. 
Consider :  is  there  not  some  forbearance  on  the  part  of  Spain,  in  not 
throwing  these  things  in  your  teeth  ?   Might  she  not,  when  informed  that 
her  change  of  constitution  has  not  been  bloodless,  desire  that  it  should  be 
compared  with  1789  and  1792-3?     Might  she  not,  when  accused  by 
Russia  of  a.  forcible  change  of  Government,  remind  the  Emperor  Alexander 
of  the  events  which  preceded  his  own  accession,  and  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
which  made  over  Spain  to  Bonaparte  ?    Might  she  not  speak  to  Prussia 
of  the  promises  of  free  institutions  made  by  a  king  and  violated  ?     Might 
she  not  accept  Prince  Metternich's  appeal  to  the  former  union  of  Spain 
and  Austria,  and  turning  to  us  (if  we  took  part  in  the  lecture)  say  that 
she  was  ready,  like  England  in  1688,  to  preserve  her  laws  and  liberties  by 
a  slight  change  in  the  reigning   dynasty,  and  to  place  an  Austrian,  with 
enlarged  powers,  upon  her  throne  ?     Surely  the  discussions  with  which 
the  war  has  been  prefaced  are  as  hazardous  as  the  war  itself.     Consider 
before  what  an  audience  you  plead ;  how  many  of  their  passions  are 
against  you,  how  few  of  their  sympathies  with  you.     In  the  bcginniug  of 
the  French  revolution,  the  character  of  your  Louis  XVI.  ranged  all  that 
was  good  in  Europe  on  his  side.     Of  Ferdinand,  is  it  not  enough  to  say 
that  in  the  British  parliament,  and  not  in  tlie  popular  branch  of  it,  but  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  not  by  a  factious  orator,  but  by  the  first  minister 
of  the  king,  (a  man  whose  temperance  and  sobriety  of  judgment  even  his 
adversaries  extol,)  it  has  been  admitted  that  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand  had 
'  provoked  a  revolution  ? '   And  do  you  make  war  to  free  such  a  monarch 
from  all  restraint  ?    And  do  you  hope  to  have  mankind  witli  you  ? 

"  Judge  of  the  confidence  with  which  I  mean  to  open  myself  to  you, 
when  I  hesitate  not  to  submit  such  arguments  as  these  to  your  con- 
sideration. 

"  I  have,  however,  detained  you  too  long.  Only  one  word  more.  The 
arguments  which  I  thus  venture  to  address  to  you,  do  not  imagine  that  I 
suggest  them  to  Spain. 

"  Far  otherwise.     With  regard  to  the  personal  safety  of  the  king,  we 
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have  spoken  at  Madrid  as  plainly  as  you  could  wish  us,  or  as  you  could 
speak ;  and  I  verily  believe  there  is  no  danger.  With  regard  to  his  pre- 
rogatives,  we  have  not  disguised  our  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  en- 
larged ;  and  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  a  revisal  of  the  constitution  U 
intended.  I  am  sure  its  imperfections  are  acknowledged.  But  can  they 
promise  a  revisal  of  it  under  pain  of  invasion  ?  Make  the  case  your  own* 
Would  France  yield  anything  to  such  a  menace  ?    Did  she  ? 

"  But  so  far  is  our  language  to  Spain  from  being  the  language  of  en- 
couragement to  defiance,  that  I  venture  to  affirm  it  is  merely  attributable 
to  Sir  W.  A'Court's  advice,  that  the  communications  of  the  three  powers 
were  not  met  by  an  itutani  transmission  of  their  passports  :  and  while  I 
am  writing  I  receive  despatches  of  the  10th  from  Madrid,  which  inform 
me  that  it  is  under  discussion  in  the  Spanish  cabinet  whether  they  shall 
not  ask  our  good  offices  with  you,  I  do  not  answer  for  the  result  of  that 
discussion.  But  will  you  prevent  the  chance  of  such  an  opening  for  ex- 
planation and  peace  ?     I  trust  not. 

"  And  so,  for  the  present,  farewell. 

"  G.  Canning." 

But  all  this  forcible  reasoning,  so  nobly  and  fearlessly 
ui^d,  was  thrown  away  upon  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
M.  de  Chateaubriand^s  determination  had  been  long  since 
taken,  though  there  is  no  want  of  evidence  in  this  letter  to 
prove  that  the  English  minister  was  still  continuing  to  receive 
from  the  French  Government  the  most  plausible  assurances 
of  their  peaceful  disposition. 

Our  author  does  not  appear  at  any  time  to  have  been  car- 
pable  of  appreciating  the  elevation  of  a  character  like  Mr.  Can- 
ning's. His  vanity  protected  him  from  the  mortification 
which  would  have  arisen  from  the  conviction  of  the  English 
statesman's  immeasurable  superiority.  He  is  simple  enough 
to  record  his  belief  that  when  Mr.  Canning  heard  of  his  ob- 
taining the  portfolio  of  foreign  aflFairs  he  was  "  stung  with 
emulation'^;  that  it  was  the  miserable  ambition  of  our  coun- 
tryman to  ^^  tilt  at  memorandums  '^  and  state  papers  with  the 
great  literary  champion  of  France.  "  When  he  heard  of  our 
^^  appointment  he  said  to  his  secretaries,  ^  Soignona  nos  de- 
^^  pdches.  Messieurs  /'  He  corrected  and  frequentiy  wrote  them 
^^  himself,  and  when  he  was  satisfied  with  them  he  would 
^^  ask,  *  What  will  Chateaubriand  think  of  them  ? '  This  in- 
^^  tellectual  struggle  between  two  minds  who  esteem  and  fear 
^^  one  another,  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  qf  diplomacy, 

IN  GENERA 
^^  LATION  !  '' 
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He  accuses  Mr.  Caanmg  of  liaraig  made  ^  a  paltrr  and 
shameful  defence ''  for  him  ou  one  occasion  against  tlie  attacks  j 

of  Mr.  Broughairj,     Tlie  attacks  of  the  great  leader  of  tlie| 
opposition  of  that  day  seem  to  have  stung  M.  de  CUtttema* 
briand  to  the  quick  y  but  he  is  unjust  to  his  friends  io  Ibe  I 
House  of  Commons,  and  indeed  he  was  quite  unreasonable  in  [ 
expecting  that  they  could  do  more  than  they  did  to  protect 
him.     Mr<  Brougham  did  not  confine  himself  to  political  to- 1 
pics,  but,  as  if  anticipating  the  force  w  ith  which  such  litows 
woidd  tell  upon  the  self-love  of  liis  victim,  he  attacked  the 
Uterary  reputation  of  the  French  mmister  with  tmmeafic  vtgottr  i 
and  success.     A  portion  of  one  of  his  speeches,  which  we 
copy  from  Hansard,  will  convey  to  our  rcailers  a   tolenihle 
idea  of  the  style  of  these  assaults :  ^*  In  a  w  ork  ^vrilten  by  a 
^"'  high  and  distinguished  foreigner  at  no  very  distant  period 
^*  from  the  present  time,  and  upon  which  w^ork  some  |iortioQ 
*^  of  that  individuaPs  Uterary  fame  was  founded,  he  stated 
"  that  having  resided  in  this  country  for  more  than  two  years, 
^^  in  great  intimacy  with  the  people,  he  had  had  sufficient  op- 
"  portunities  of  observing  their  character  and  habita ;  and 
^*  among  others  he  noticed  that  they  were  so  fond  of  all  occa- 
^'  sions  of  grief  and  mourning,  that  there  was  hanlly  any  of 
**  their  dramatic  representations  in  which  funerals  were  not 
"  introduced,     *  Such  delight,'  he  adds,  *  do  these   sombre 
^*  *  islanders  take  in  sad  spectacles,  that  they  frequently  assets* 
**  *  ble  for  the  purpose  of  being  entertained  ^nth  the  spectacle 
"  ^  of  a  funeral ;'  and  this  he  endeavoured  to  prove  by  referring 
**  to  the  fact  that  on  many  of  the  labels  displayed  at  the  doors 
"  and  windows  of  tradesmen  were  to  be  found  the  words  *yii- 
**  nerals  perfomied  here  * !     This  might  appeju*  ludicrous  ;  be 
^*  would  therefore  proceed  to  a  topic  which  woidd  more  nearly 
"  interest  them.    The  ingenious  and  accurate  author  went  on 
**  to  say  that  the  House  of  Commons  w  as  composed  of  thret* 
"  parties,  the  ministerial,  the  op[)osition,  and  a  third  parly 
*^  called  '  the  Anglicans.*  The  House,  he  dared  to  say,  had  not 
'*  before  been  awju:^  of  the  existence  of  this  part^-,  but  the  au- 
*'*  thor  had  nevertheless  discovered  it.  These  latter,  continue<l 
**  the  %vriter,  were  more  numerous  and  more  powerful  than  all 
^  the  rest ;  they  were  one  hundred  in  number,  and  nt  the  head 
*'  of  them  was  his  honourable  and  revered  friend  the  member 
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"  for  Bramber*.  They  were  men  who  had  strong  feelings  for 
^*  religion,  but  it  was  for  no  religion  except  their  own.  In  this 
^^  the  author  was  as  accurate  as  he  was  in  the  rest  of  the  state- 
"  ments ;  for  he  knew  that  the  religion  of  his  honourable  friend 
^^  was  that  of  the  established  church.  Their  wives,  he  continued 
^*  to  say,  dressed  as  Quakers ;  but  both  they  and  their  husbands 
^*  gave  up  all  their  revenues  to  the  poor.  Of  this  party  was 
"  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  wife,  and  it  was  by  their  influence  that  he 
**  had  so  long  continued  to  keep  his  office.  This  author,  the 
"  House  would  perceive,  became  more  accurate  as  he  pro- 
*^  ceeded ;  for  he  said  that  the  opposition  party  were  almost 
"  without  credit ;  their  chief  was  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  lost  all  his 
"  eloquence  from  the  effect  of  old  age  and  the  excesses  of  his 
"  youth.  After  the  description  which  he  had  given  of  his  book, 
^*  it  was  perhaps  not  necessary  for  him  to  state  that  the  liberal 
"  and  enlightened  author  of  this  book  was  no  other  than  the 
^*  same  person  whom  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  so 
"ably  and  so  eloquently  eulogized,  neither  more  nor  less 
**  than  the  Viscount  de  Chateaubriand.'* 

Our  author  had  met  Mr.  Brougham  at  a  dinner  party  about 
a  year  before  these  occurrences  at  the  house  of  Lady  Jersey — 
a  lady  by  the  way  who  "  reminded  him  of  the  first  Duchess 
"  of  Devonshire,  the  author  of  the  poem  on  the  Mount  St. 
"  Gothard,*'  and  who  was  "  the  English  Duchess  of  Chevreuse 
^^  minus  the  high  adventures  and  plus  the  regularity  of  her 
**  conduct,"  and  "  belonged  by  nature  to  the  opposition, 
"  comme  on  est  oiseau  ou  poete  par  la  volonte  des  astresJ*^ 
At  this  party  Mr.  Brougham  was  forced  to  content  himself 
with  eyeing  M.  de  Chateaubriand  with  "  a  sort  of  sarcastic 
inquietude,'*  but  would  have  been  more  insolent  "  if  he  had 
had  the  right  to  be  so.**  On  this  occasion  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Brougham  was  very  plebeian,  and  he  had  besides  "  cette 
expression  des  rues  inhirente  a  Thumeur  de  John  BulV^ 

This,  our  readers  will  perceive,  was  when  Mr.  Brougham  was 
meditating  those  unworthy  attacks  on  the  author  of  Atala ;  in 
which  he  was  to  be  described  at  one  time  as  "a  cloggy 
writer,**  at  another  as  "  a  miserable  sycophant  of  Bonaparte  ;** 
**  a  bigot  who  travelled  to  Jerusalem  to  procure  water  from 

*  Blr.  Wabcrforce. 
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the  Jordan  for  the  baptism  of  the  king  of  Rome.^  No 
wonder  that  his  countenance  should  then  have  appeared  ple- 
beian and  his  manners  viilgar ;  but  it  is  highly  gratifying  to 
learn  how  very  much  he  is  improved  in  these  respects  since 
his  elevation  to  the  peerage ;  and  the  English  aristocracy  will 
no  doubt  feel  the  force  of  the  compliment  when  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand affirms  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  that  elevation  that 
the  improvement  has  taken  place. 

"  Mr.  Brougham,  then  become  Lord  Brougham^  forgetting  what  he  had 
said  of  us,  did  us  the  honour  to  call  twice  to  see  us  in  Paris.  When  he 
was  announced  wc  were  a  little  surprised ;  we  rose,  advanced  towards 
him,  and  said,  '  My  lord,  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  you  do  not  bear  me 
a  grudge  for  your  former  speeches.'  His  lordship  took  a  seat :  the  iusire 
of  his  rank  had  already  polished  his  manners,  and  his  democratic  trivialities 
had  acquired  a  certain  graceful  frankness,  which  pierced  through  the  ten  fa- 
miliar tone  of  aristocracy," 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  absurdity  more  ludicrous  than 
this ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  not  omit  to  state^  that 
as  the  observation  to  Lord  Brougham,  by  which  the  lines  in 
Italics  are  immediately  preceded,  "  Milord,  je  suis  bien  aise 
que  vous  ne  nt?en  vouliez  pas  de  vos  anciens  discourse  ^  is  feli- 
citous and  witty,  so  also  the  remarks  by  which  they  are  fol- 
lowed are  really  touching;  they  are  reasonable  and  true  to 
nature,  and  honourable  to  both  the  parties  concerned. 

*'We  chatted  cordially  together,  as  if  Lord  Brougham  had  always  been 
our  admirer  and  our  friend.  He  thought  no  longer  of  the  Jordan,  of  our 
bigotry,  of  our  pecuniary  interests  ;  he  honoured  us  as  a  gentleman  in  po- 
verty, sincere  in  his  opinions,  and  faithfully  attached  to  an  unfortunate 
race  ;  while  we,  on  our  part,  were  delighted  to  converse  with  a  scholar  of 
such  superior  understanding  and  information.' 

Wc  have  seen  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand  loves  to  represent 
the  war  of  1823  as  the  great  event  of  his  political  life ;  and  as 
England  was,  after  Spain  herself,  the  party  most  interested  in 
preventing  the  invasion,  or,  if  she  could  not  prevent  it,  in 
neutralizing  its  cftbcts,  we  arc  not  suq)rised  to  find  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  narrative  the  author  should  be- 
tray unceasing  hostility  to  the  interests  of  England  and  an 
irritable  jealousy  of  the  reputation  of  English  statesmen. 
Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  all  the  powers  assembled 
at  Verona  the  most  zealous  partisan  of  the  war  and  the  firmest 
prop  of  the  French  diplomacy ;  and  it  will  be  observed  ac- 
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cordingly  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand  is  not  only  the  devoted 
panegyrist  of  Alexander's  personal  character^  but  that  be  puts 
himself  forward  upon  all  occasions  as  the  defender  of  the  am- 
bitious and  perfidious  policy  of  Russia.  The  book  is  obvi- 
ously written  in  the  interest  of  Russia ;  the  author  labours  to 
prove  that  her  alliance  has  been,  at  all  times  since  1814,  most 
advantageous  to  France,  and  that  it  is,  and  has  been,  the  true 
policy  of  the  French  Government  by  a  strict  union  with  Russia 
to  secure  territorial  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  other 
powers  and  thus  counteract  the  inimical  projects  of  England 
and  Austria.  Among  other  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  France 
put  forward  on  behalf  of  Russia,  we  are  told  that  at  the  Con- 
gi'ess  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  the  allies  had  resolved  to  deprive 
France  of  a  considerable  portion  of  her  territory,  and  that  it 
was  only  through  the  interposition  of  the  Czar  that  the  French 
minister  was  enabled  to  defeat  their  intentions.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  that  the  existence  of  such  a  project  has  been 
pubhcly  asserted,  but  we  were  not  aware  that  the  allies  had 
proceeded  so  far  as  M.  de  Chateaubriand  states. 

'*  The  only  moment  when  the  troe  spirit  of  the  restoration  was  percep- 
tible  was  at  the  congress  of  Aix  la  Chapelle ;  the  allies  had  agreed  upon 
depriving  us  of  our  northern  and  eastern  provinces  ;  the  Due  de  Richelieu 
interposed.  The  czar,  touched  by  our  mirfortunea  and  impelled  by  his  love  of 
justice,  delivered  to  M.  de  Richelieu  a  map  of  France  whereon  was  traced 
the  fatal  line.  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  this  Stygian  chart  in  the 
hands  of  Madame  de  Montcalm,  the  sister  of  the  noble  negotiator." 

It  is  easy  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  subserviency  to  the 
policy  of  Russia  in  the  mind  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  fi-om  its 
origin  at  Verona.  After  the  departure  of  M.  de  Montmorency 
for  Paris  our  author  was  brought  into  frequent  and  rather  fa^ 
miliar  intercourse  with  Alexander,  and  his  susceptible  imagi- 
nation seems  to  have  submitted  unresistingly  to  the  influence 
which  that  cunning  "  Greek  of  the  Lower  Empire'*  sought  to 
acquire  over  him.  He  tells  us  that  the  Emperor  had  been 
warned  to  be  upon  his  guard  against  his  seductions ;  but  never 
in  our  opinion  was  warning  less  called  for  by  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  case ;  the  danger  was  all  on  the  other  side,  and 
it  might  indeed  have  been  well  for  M.  de  Chateaubriand  if 
some  prudent  friend  had  warned  him  against  the  powerful  se- 
ductions of  flattery  proceeding  from  so  high  a  station  and 
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brought  to  bear  on  literary  and  political  vanity  with  such  ex- 
treme adroitness. 

"  M.  dc  Montmorency  having  left  the  congress,  the  part  which  re- 
mained  for  us  to  perform,  though  short,  was  augmented  in  inaportance. 
Those  hours,  though  few,  are  dear  to  our  remembrance,  for  we  owe  to 
them  the  most  illustrious  friendship  of  our  political  career, — a  friendship 
which  continued  true  to  the  last. 

"  The  Emperor  of  Russia  had  been  warned  to  be  on  his  gaard  against 
us  ;  he  had  been  told  that  if  he  saw  us,  we  should  exercise  over  him  a 
seduction  which  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  resist.  We  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  in  Paris ;  he  then  supposed  us  to  entertain  ultra  opinions ; 
and  as  he  was  then  a  liberal,  our  opinions,  except  on  religious  points,  were 
not  to  his  mind.  When  we  met  again  at  Verona  he  had  become  an  ultra, 
whilst  we  remained,  what  in  fact  we  always  had  been,  liberal ;  so  that, 
the  same  disagreement  of  opinion  continued  to  exi&t,  only  the  opinions 
were  now  reversed.  At  the  congress  he  treated  us  with  politeness,  but 
with  reserve.  We  observed  him  frequently  in  his  walks,  but  being  too 
well-bred  to  notice  him,  we  waited  until  he  should  think  proper  to  make 
some  sign  of  recognition  or  address  to  us  a  word  as  he  passed." 
****** 

"  M.  de  Montmorency  having  quitted  Verona,  Alexander  sent  for  us ; 
we  had  not  been  together  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  we  found  ourselves 
mutually  agreeable  to  each  other.  We  are  aware  that  we  are  associating 
ourselves  rather  too  familiarly  with  that  great  one  of  the  earth  ;  but  it  is 
the  familiarity  of  souls — the  souls  of  men  are  equal,  and  familiarity  of  that 
sort  docs  not  diminish  respect.  The  emperor  experienced  that  surprise 
which  we  have  so  often  remarked  upon  the  countenances  of  persons  whose 
opinion  of  us  had  been  formed  upon  a  fancy  portrait.  Absorbed  by  tlie 
idea  of  the  Spanish  war,  and  foreseeing  no  dangerous  obstacle  except 
British  jealousy,  we  exerted  ourselves  to  gain  over  Alexander,  so  as  to 
oppose  him  to  the  malignity  of  the  cabinet  of  London." 

A  few  pages  further  on  we  find  a  singular  passage,  which 
strongly  confirms  the  opinion  we  have  expressed  of  the  ob- 
jects which  the  Czar  had  in  view,  and  of  the  means  by 
which  he  acquired  so  great  an  influence  over  the  mind  of  our 
author.  The  readers  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  multifarious 
^^Titings  will  be  startled  by  the  declaration  that  ^Vlcxander 
was  the  only  prince  for  whom  he  ever  conceived  a  sincere 
attachment,  and  they  will  be  astounded  at  the  very  contempt- 
uous manner  in  which  he  dismisses  the  various  other  sove- 
reigns for  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  professing  such  un- 
bounded devotion.  The  passage  is  replete  ^nth  curious  re- 
velations; among  which  the  concluding  observation  is  not 
the  least  surprising. 
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"  We  venture  to  say  that  Alexander  became  our  friend^  if  princes  have 
affections,  and  if  friendship  can  subsist  between  persons  separated  by  so 
great  a  difference  of  rank.  It  was  through  Alexander  that  we  opposed 
the  malevolence  of  Austria,  when  by  instigating  the  ambition  of  Naples* 
she  hoped  to  produce  a  catastrophe  in  Madrid,  and  it  was  Alexander  also 
who  held  England  in  check.  He  addressed  to  us  the  most  flattering  let- 
ters, and  declared  that  he  would  sign  with  his  eyes  shut  anything  that  we 
might  send  him.  An  estafette  brought  us  the  order  of  St.  Andrew  as  soon 
as  the  deliverance  of  Ferdinand  became  known. 

"  At  the  time  of  our  dismissal  from  office  we  might  have  retired  to 
Russia,  where  honours  and  fortune  awaited  us ;  but  we  do  not  go  to 
seek  after  matters  to  which  we  are  so  perfectly  indifferent.  Alexander  is 
the  only  prince  for  whom  we  have  ever  felt  a  sincere  attachment.  What 
then  becomes  of  the  other  sovereigns  ?  They  are  a  mere  necessity  arising 
from  the  incomplete  education  of  the  nations, — a  necessity  to  which  we  sub- 
mit with  fidelity  and  respect ;  is  not  that  enough  ?" 

We  are  thus  called  upon  to  believe  that  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand^ when  he  oflfered  to  all  manner  of  princes  the  incense 
of  his  poetical  admiration^  was  at  heart  all  the  while  a  wor- 
shipper of  the  simple  forms  of  republicanism ! 

Several  years  after  the  period  to  which  these  volumes 
chiefly  relate,  in  "  a  Memoir  on  the  affairs  of  the  East^*  ad- 
dressed to  M.  de  la  Ferronays,  the  French  ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  expounded  at  some 
length  his  views  on  the  Russian  alliance ;  and  his  convictions 
upon  this  point  are  evidently  not  less  powerful  at  the  present 
moment,  when  the  partisans  of  the  exiled  dynasty  are  said  to 
cherish  the  hope  of  obtaining  for  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  a 
Russian  princess  as  his  wife. 

**  I  have  sufficiently  proved^  that  in  the  alliance  of  France  with  England 
and  Austria  against  Russia,  we  should  be  duped,  and  that  in  it  we  should 
find  nothing  but  the  loss  of  our  blood  and  treasure.  The  alliance  with 
Russia,  on  the  contrary,  would  enable  us  to  obtain  establishments  in  the 
Archipelago,  and  to  extend  our  frontiers  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  We 
may  hold  this  language  to  Nicholas:  Your  enemies  are  courting  us;  we 
prefer  peace  to  war ;  we  desire  to  maintain  neutrality ;  but  if  you  cannot 
settle  your  differences  with  the  Porte  in  any  other  way  than  by  arms ;  if 
you  are  resolved  to  advance  to  Constantinople,  enter  into  an  equitable 
partition  of  European  Turkey  with  the  Christian  powers.  Such  of  these 
powers  as  are  not  so  situated  as  to  receive  an  increase  of  territory  towards  the 
East,  shall  receive  compensation  elsewhere.    As  for  us,  we  will  take  for  our 

*  This  refers  to  the  claim  put  forward  by  the  King  of  Naples  to  the  Regency  of 
Spain  whilst  Ferdinand  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Cortes. 
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share  the  Rhiile  as  a  frontier  line  fh>m  Strasbourg  to  Cdogfl^.  Such  are 
our  just  pretensions.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  Rusntt  (so  Mid  jToinr  brothelr 
Alexander,)  that  France  should  be  strong.  If  you  eonient  to  thk  tutnhgt^ 
ment,  and  the  other  powers  reject  it,  wewUt  not  iuffer  ihim  to  imtetfere  m 
your  quarrel  with  Turkey ;  if  they  attack  you  In  spite  of  ouf  remonatranoe^ 
we  will  join  with  you  to  fight  them,  but  always  on  the  conditiona  which  we 
have  just  stated.  This  is  what  might  be  said  to  Nieholaa.  Never  wfll 
Austria,  never  will  England  consent  to  give  us  the  boundary  of  the  Rhine 
08  the  reward  of  our  alliance  with  them ;  but  it  is  nerertheleai  there  that, 
sooner  or  later,  France  must  place  her  fWintierti  aa  well  for  her  honour  as 
for  her  safety." 

We  have  seen  in  the  quotations  made  by  Lord  Brougham 
in  the  House  of  Commons  from  one  of  M«  de  Chateaubriand's 
former  works,  how  far  the  accuracy  of  our  author,  in  matters 
relating  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  English  people, 
and  even  to  our  Parliamentary  history  within  his  own  time, 
may  be  relied  upon.     The  portions  of  the  present  work  in 
which  he  discusses  the  motives  and  characters  of  our  states- 
men exhibit  a  similar  want  of  correct  information ;  with  this 
difference,  that  the  ignorance  which  they  display,  if  it  be 
somewhat  less  in  degree,  is  incomparably  more  objectionable 
in  kind.    It  was  the  bounden  duty  of  a  writer  about  to  pub- 
lish severe  charges  against  men  to  whom  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  addressing  vehement  professions  of  friendship  and  admi- 
ration, to  take  care  at  least  that  the  facts  upon  which  his 
imputations  were  founded  should  be  cautiously  verified ;  but 
tliis  M.  de  Chateaubriand  has  entirely  omitted  to  do.     We 
shall  give  a  few  instances,  out  of  many,  of  the  recklessness 
with  which  he  scatters  about  his  accusations,  beginning  with 
his  obsen^ations  on  the  conduct  of  England  in  relation  to  the 
slave-trade,  one  of  the  questions  which  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  instructed  by  his  Government  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  the  Congress  of  Verona. 

'*  Here  \vc  must  admire  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  the  influence 
which  it  has  exercised,  and  still  continues  to  exercise,  with  increasing  force, 
upon  the  progress  of  civilization  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  how  strange  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's  in  persisting  to  intro<hice  this  remote 
and  incidentiil  question  of  slavery  in  the  midst  of  discussions  the  most  im- 
portant and  interests  the  most  immediate  !  England  was  afraid  that  the 
traftic  which  she  had  unwillingly  renounced  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  some 
other  nation :  she  wished  to  compel  Frnnce,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  f  lolland 
suddenly  to  change  the  system  of  their  colonies,  without  considering  whether 
those  states  had  attained  such  a  degree  of  moral  preparation  as  wouM  render 
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it  safe  to  concede  emancipation  to  the  negroes,  and  by  so  doing,  to  abondon 
to  the  mercy  of  Providence  the  property  and  the  lives  of  the  whites.  That 
which  England  had  done,  all  other  nations  were  called  upon  to  do,  to  the 
detriment  of  their  navigation  and  of  their  colonial  possessions.  Because 
England  (who  is  mistress  of  India,  Australia^  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
Isle  of  France,  Canada,  and  some  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,)  does  not 
want  St  Domingo  and  the  Bermudas  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  her  fleets 
and  her  seamen,  we  were  required  to  cast  into  the  sea,  without  hesitation, 
Pondicherry,the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  Cayenne,  Martinique,  and  Guadaloupe,^we 
who,  apart  from  the  soil  of  France,  possess  only  those  miserable  points  upon 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  enemies  of  liberty  in  their  own  country ;  Mr.  Can- 
ning, the  disciple  of  William  Pitt  and  the  opponent  of  Parliamentary  reform ; 
all  those  Tories  who  for  thirty  years  had  opposed  the  motions  of  Wilberforce, 
had  now  become  enthusiastic  for  the  liberation  of  the  negroes,  while  in  their 
hearts  they  cursed  the  liberty  of  the  whites.  White  Englishmen  had  been 
sold  for  slaves  in  America  so  recently  as  the  lime  of  Cromwell.  ITie  secret 
of  these  contradictions  is  in  the  selfish  interests  and  the  mercantile  spirit 
of  England ;  tliis  is  what  we  must  bear  in  mind  if  we  do  not  choose  to  be 
duped  by  her  ardent,  though  somewhat  tardy,  philanthropy  i— philanthropy 
is  ihejpurious  coin  of  charity.'* 

We  shall  not  stop  to  notice  any  of  the  singular  errors  in 
fact  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  passage^  but  shall  only 
observe,  that  these  observations  are  the  preface  to  the  publi- 
cation of  a  memorial  drawn  up  by  our  author  in  reply  to  that 
which  was  presented  to  the  Congress  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  the  subjoined  passage  from  the  memorial  will 
appear  doubly  striking  if  considered  in  connexion  with  the 
preceding  observations. 

"  A  parliamentary  motion,  for  ever  honourable  to  its  author,  has  finally 
been  crowned  with  success;  but  for  how  many  years  was  that  motion 
baffled  before  it  was  allowed  to  become  a  law,  though  supported  by  one  of 
the  greatest  ministers  England  has  ever  produced !  During  the  protracted 
discussions  of  this  question,  public  opinion  had  time  to  become  matured 
and  settled;  and  the  mercantile  inter  c  sty  foreseeing  the  resullf  took  their  pre- 
cautions* A  number  of  negroes^  exceeding  the  immediate  necessities  of  the 
colonists^  were  transported  into  the  English  islands,  and  permanent  gene* 
rations  of  slaves  were  prepared  to  fill  up  the  void  left  by  casual  servitude 
when  it  should  come  to  be  abolished,** 

It  may  be  said  that  as  these  observations  were  written  In 
the  year  1822,  the  ^^Titer  might  possibly  have  been  sincere 
in  the  opinions  and  suspicions  he  was  then  recording ;  but 
they  are  published  in  the  year  1838,  and  the  pubhcation  is 
preceded  by  a  comment,  in  which  the  imputation  against 
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England  of  bad  faith  in  her  mode  of  dealing  with  thisl 
question  is  deliberately  repeated.     Tlie  unpreecdented 
fices  by  whieli  England  has  proved  the  sincerity  of  her 
in  the  cause  of  negro  emancipation  were  then  well  known  tol 
AI»  de  Chateaubriand  5  what  must  we  think  of  the  honealy 
of  a  writer  who,  treating  of  a  question  like  this,  omita  all 
notice  of  the  twenty  millions  paid  by  England  in  compea-  j 
sation  to  the  plantersj  and  of  the  act  of  parliaraenl  by  which 
she  has  completed  her  righteous  work?      Are  the  twenty 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  by  which  the  dictates  of  htst\ 
phUanthropy  ai'e  reconciled  with  the  nicest  observance  of 
the   rights   of  property,   to   be   designated    as    ^*  In  faM$$e 
monnaie  de  la  charitP^?     Let  M,  de  Chateaubriand  eompdufe 
the  208  millions  of  francs  spent  by  his  advice  in  the  war 
against  the  liberties  of  Spain,  with  the  500  millions  of  francs 
paid  by  England  for  the  aboUtion  of  slavery;  e\'en  he  may 
then  blush  at  his  illiberal  and  mean-spirited  strictures  on  the 
conduct  of  a  nation,  \\  hose  motives  he  so  wantonly  attacks. 

In  speaking  of  the  project  for  the  establishment  of  indtf-  I 
dependent  monarchies   in   South  America,  and  placing  the 
revolted  colonies  of  Spain  under  the  dominion  of  princes  of 
the  Bourbon  race,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  uses  language  which  j 
is  calculated  to  lead  his  readers  to  beheve  that  the  idea  on-  \ 
ginated  with  him*    "Our  project," he  says,  ^^is  well  known^** 
(he  always  writes  in  the  first  person  plural,  and  the  no(re  in  I 
this  passage  must  be  talcen  to  mean,  as  it  does  tlirouglMiiit 
the  work,  mon^  *^  we  wished  to  snatch  them  (the  colonies) 
**'  from  the  influence  of  England,  and  to  transform  them  into 
*^  representative  monarchies  under  the  nile  of  princes  of  the 
**  house  of  Bourbon;*'  and  again,  in  language  which  api^can  i 
a  still  stronger  evidence  of  his  intention,  he  says, 

"  Histor)'  has  but  too  completely  fulfilled  oi/r  predictions^in  what  4 
dition  arc  these  colonies  at  the  present  day  ?   An  everlasting  civil  war,  I 
a  succession  of  tyrants  governing  under  the  permanent  name  of  lit)«rtyJ 
Urged  by  all  these  considerations,  wf  were  ri^^ht  then  in  thinking  Ifmi^ 
in  vreatint/  monarchies  under  ihe  Bourbom  Mcrpfre,  wc  were  labouriaf  qm 
much  for  the  happiness  of  thc3€  countries  as  for  the  nggriuidifciikent  o^ 
the  family  of  St,  Louis/* 

But  putting  tlie  intention  of  the  writer  of  these  senienott 
out  of  the  question^  it  may  be  as  well  to  remove  all  uncertainty] 
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rto  the  fact,  by  stating  at  once  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
was  by  no  means  the  person  \\'ith  whom  those  projects  orig^Ui- 
ated ;  the  desic^s  of  France  in  relation  to  this  matter  were 
the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  British  Parliament  so  far  back 
as  the  year  1820,  just  three  years  before  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
obtained  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  5  and  we  have  lately  seen 
in  the  Times  newspaper"*^  (of  the  27th  of  August  in  the  present 
year)  translations  of  the  most  important  of  the  documents 
connected  with  this  transaction,  as  they  were  transmitted  to 
their  Government  by  their  envoys  at  Paris  from  the  United 
Pro\inces  of  South  America. 

In  reasoning  upon  these  projects,  we  find  that  our  autlior, 
compelled  by  the  nature  of  his  subject  to  make  frequent  allu- 
sions to  the  policy  of  England,  never  for  a  moment  abandons 
that  tone  of  depreciation  and  gross  misrepresentation  which 
seems  to  have  almost  beeome  habitual  \^  ith  him.  He  says  that 
he  was  pix-paved  to  brave  the  indignation  of  England :  *'  Tlie 
**'  emperor  of  Rttssia  listened  to  us,  and  we  might  bid  defiance 
^*  to  the  power  of  England ;  a  war  with  her  would  have  given 


•  Tlic  person  iJi  whose  1>ebJt1f  theic  tiegotlations  were  cmrjed  on  wns  tlie  Prince 
'  Lucca.    The  first  of  the  docmncntj  pybBshed  in  f  -   ''     -    ii  dated  Buenos 
es,  Ortolicr  26,  1819.    The  French  mi ntster  for  1  3  ri  w  represented 

ilmviti^  commenced  his  observations  to  the  South  A  tiiroy  liy  express- 

ing thf?  anrioitM  wish  of  the  French  MinUtiy  /or  the  wnccew  of  the  rtr&itt  and 
ttritiorififj  the  obMtiteleB  which  pnrvfitHf  them  from  taking  a  decided,  activet  and 
open  part  in  support  of  the  ifistwffentr.  He  then  remarked  that  their  suecets 
would  mamly  depend  upon  the  form  of  gOTenimeut  which  they  shouKl  select ; 

for  bb  pATtj  he  would  rr  r  *  ~  constitntlonnl  monarchy.     This  point  tctilcd 

it  would  become  nece^m  r  a  prince  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  new  dy- 

nfyttv.  He  ought  to  be  uii  ..  ,  ui  prince,  whoiie  connexions  might  command 
respect  for  the  new  itatc.  A  happy  thonght  ]jad  struck  him,  and  he  would  hasten 
to  communicate  it  to  the  envoy  ;  who  so  dejiirablCt  in  etery  respect,  as  the  Prince 
of  Lucca?  be  was  lately  the  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Etniria,  and  was  descended 
by  the  maternal  line  from  the  auc^t  dynasty  of  the  Bonrhons ;  the  Emperors  of 
Anuria  and  Russia  '      r       '-  the  King  of  Sji;!!  ''         '     *      '    v^  at 

i»eein|^  hb  nephew  o  aic  of  those  pro\  _  «"d  to 

his  dominion  ;  and  u„  ...  „..p,^.,. uught  he  made  b>   ....:.     , .  ..  _.:  ..upe  to 

obtain  considerable  advantafies  for  the  trade  of  the  Pcninstila  j  and,  hnally^  this 
Mrrangement  would  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  King  of  France,  and  bb  most 
Chriitian  majesty  would  solicit  for  the  Prince  of  Lucca  &  marriage  with  a  princesa 
of  BntaiK  on  the  express  condition  of  the  evacuation  of  the  Banda  Oriental. 
Till  ''  ■  ;o  Don  Jose  Valentin  Gomez  by  the  French 

1  duly  communicated  to  hi»  Govcniment*  the 


arrangement 
cmdd  not  offci 
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''  us  no  alarm ;  ute  should  have  heen  yJud  to  wither  her  lVat£ 
*^  faureh*/'  A  very  amiable  disposition,  nu  doubt»on  the  jioii  ' 
of  M,  de  Chateaubriand,  considering  that  he  was  at  that  mo- 
ment the  servant  of  a  monarch  who  had  been  twice  rest<ireil 
to  his  throne  by  the  exertions  of  England,  and  by  ber  profiut; 
evpenditnre  of  the  blood  with  %vhich  those  laurels  were  sprin- 
kled. But  something  atill  more  curious  remains.  In  a  short 
history  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  he  trlU 
us  that  England  would  have  interfered  long  before  the  pericMl 


»  make ; 
,  and  f« 

In  rnrrvftt 


*  UjKin  other  occasions  M.  dc  ChntcaubriaiKt  u»e»  iitnilAr  Uuguage  !■  tpciJdag 
of  the  ohnncfs  of  a  ww  bet  ween  France  anil  F*ii|?)f!ndi  H*»  t4ik«  nof*  to  i^U  w 
that  til  I?  made  by  the  French  mini  "  (!iirt^  tlit< 

neutr  i  bud  in  the  (jjunrrcl  hctwecti  '  jiji^ar  u> 

]i.r,,  ..  -.i.,-.y  (^eeiacd  t^-  ^''^  ■"■^''■'  ■•■■'ffj 

•?€  herself  tn. 

I  .        .       ;  thi*  blow,  V  ^  liic 

uMivd  puwt-n>,  and  Ui  let  her  *ce  that  a  wiir  with  IraJicc  wimiil  be  for  bur  u  |io»- 
sible  war  ii^ith  the  whole  continent,  n  certain  war  with  Riimii.  Th*'  f^f*^^  ^ 
thi^  prt^nutiou  waM  nof  fiowrper  r'  /  rnt>;  for  I  «ii 

ilint  m  tbe  case  of  hosliliHes  betv  nd,  wiicces- 

tjo  very  diffir-'''   ■*'  ''"r- war  wa»  Ci'inuim- .1  n^  ■ ^  — 

fright  at  t)  t  u.  few  sucriticcs  which  we  ^  i 

but  in  ihr  i  i-e  it  doubtless  was  prudcin   1     , 

l«ec|i  Mr.  Canning  in  check  by  holding  out  to  him  tlie  |Hi«£ifnhty  ot 

conrtagration,"     But  we  donbt  whether  M,  de  Chatcanbriand  i^  r^nhr 

in  this  pleasant  manner  of  treating  the  question  of  a  war  wiV. 

year*  after  the  close  of  this  Spanish  war,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 

scribe,  in  a  memorable  ipeech,  the  f>o^itiou  occupied  b;  '' 

the  [lowers  of  the  continent,  and  the  nature  of  the  wa 

had  to  wage  with  her  if  ahe  had  been  goaded  into  the 

recollect  the  fine  passage  in  which  he  compares  the  sitii- 

thc  utrugi^lc  of  opinions  that  afputed  tbe  diJfcrent  counii 

the  ntler  of  the  winda : 

*'  Celii  ledat  iSolui  ifec, 

Seeptra  tcnens  ;  moti --  -    r'  -^ im^j 

Ni  fadat,  nmria  ac  1 

Qiti|il>c  ferant  rapidi  .   . .  ..,      ,  " 

TTii*  speech  is  noticed  at  some  length  hy  M.  dr  ' 
ons  to  contm^r  the  plaintive  and  repmachful  tone  r 
with  I1  '  >  of  the  fuiriliiy  with  which  he  could  «-i//*<r  iJ- 

(t/Q,     ''■■  ilv  the  concliidinB^  observations:  '♦  Fninc-e,  ^^ 

itcrH»  h!i«i  \'i'r\  mil  *    ■    ■*  ■'"       ',     ",',V^'     ■■" 

to  rsillv  round  h(  1 


mcnt;  wc  »hoiild  not  have  li 
a  Tjciory  nni  '  ' 

lit.     A  ^ai 
Milton,  Ncv.i,  ,„ 
The  English  natii 
10  attempt  her  de 


^tioica 


m-^-^amM 
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to  'which  he  is  referring,  but  that  she  was  restrained  by  cer- 
tain considerations.  ^^  England  could  not  openly  attack  the 
^^  Spanish  colonies^  because  the  king  of  Spain^  a  prisoner  in 
^*  Fitince,  had  become  her  ally ;  she  even  passed  Acts  of  Par- 
"  liament  to  prevent  the  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty 
^^  from  giving  any  assistance  to  the  Americans ;  but  never* 
^^  theless  six  or  seven  thousand  EngUshmen  enlisted  to  sup- 
"  port  the  insurrection  in  Columbia.^'  Upon  this  singular 
statement  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark^  that  the  beloved 
Ferdinand  was  released  from  his  captivity  by  Bonaparte  in 
the  year  1814^  and  that  the  foreign  enlistment  bill  was  passed 
in  the  year  1819^  upon  complaint  made  by  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador of  the  number  of  British  subjects  who  were  embark- 
ing in  the  service  of  the  new  repubUcs.  The  future  historian, 
for  whose  laboiurs  M.  de  Chateaubriand  informs  us  that  he 
intends  his  work  to  Aimish  materials^  will  find  some  difficulty 
in  persuading  himself  that  such  passages  as  this,  of  contem- 
porary history  too,  could  have  been  penned  by  a  statesman 
who  occupied  during  an  eventful  period  the  post  of  foreign 
minister  to  the  crown  of  France, 

We  do  not  find  in  these  volumes  much  that  relates  to  the 
personal  character  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but  there  is  in 
one  of  the  earlier  chapters  a  passage  firom  which  we  may  infer 
that  our  author  does  not  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  His 
Grace^s  political  talents : 

"  The  Duke  of  WelliDgton  had  done  to  legitimacy  the  injury  of  forcing 
the  services  of  Fouch^  upon  the  crown,  and  had  committed  against  the 
nation  the  crime  of  winning  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  With  the  exception 
of  five  or  six  men  of  genius,  all  great  captains  have  been  but  sorry  crea- 
tures (des  pauvres  gens).  No  renown  is  more  brilliant  than  the  renown 
of  arms«  or  less  deserves  the  glory  which  is  shed  around  it.  It  was  in 
vain  to  caress  the  successor  of  Marlborough  in  order  to  draw  him  aside 
from  the  policy  of  his  country  ;  it  was  all  lost  time.  Sa  Grdce,  pour  se 
dhennuyer  de  nous,  cherchait  h  Vhone  quelque  des  Ursins  qui  put  Scrire  t 
la  marge  de  noa  depichea  intercepUea :    pour  marine — ^non." 

In  this  passage  there  is  one  observation  with  which  we  are 
well  disposed  to  agree.  We  have  ever  thought  of  martial 
glory  much  as  our  author  thinks,  and  we  are  convinced  that 
military  talents  are  very  far  firom  holding  the  highest  rank 
among  intellectual  endowments ;  but  we  are  quite  imable  to 
understand  how  the  fact  that  the  caresses  of  M.  de  Chateau^ 
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briand  were  wasted  in  the  attempt  to  seduce  the  Duke  of 
WGllington  from  the  policy  of  his  Govemmeiit  can  be  takeftf 
for  an  indication  of  the  mental  iuferiority  which  he  aAcribcs 
tD  our  illustrious  countr>-inan.     We  have  printed  Ihc  con- 
cluding lines  in  French,  because  they  are  not  more  ohscttrei 
in  the  original  than  in  the  translation ;  but  in  this  instonoe 
the  obsciuity  is  not  the  fault  of  the  translator;  the  aiicrdc 
alluded  to  is  not  very  generally  known  in  Englan«i 

The  Princess  Orsini,  the  favourite  of  the  queen  ot   i'hifip^ 
the  Fifth  of  Spain,  was  placed  about  the  person  of  her  Ma- 
jesty by  Louis  XIV.,  that  she  might  watch  over  the  intcresUi 
of  France  at  the  Spanish  court.     After  some  time  her  ene- 
mies, anxious  to  destroy  her  influence,  represented  her  con- 
duct, both  private  and  politiciil,  in  an  unfavourable  light  Ui 
the  French  king.     It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion,  having 
caused  the  courier  of  the  French  ambassador  to  be  stuppeil, 
she  foimd  that  in  some  of  the  despatches  directed  to  the 
King  her  chai-acter  was  virulently  assailed.     Among  other  | 
things  it  was  alleged,  that  her  over-intimate  connexion  with  i 
a  certain  D'Aubigny,  her  homme  d'affaires,  gave  rise  to  a  | 
general  belief  that  they  were  married.     Tlie  IVincess,  atitog 
to  the  quick  by  this  accusation,  lost  all  command  of  herseU^ 
and  wrote  upon  a  corner  of  the  despatch  the  words  jiom" 
mariiej  norty  and  was  rash  enough  to  forward  it,  with  tliifl 
marginal  commcntarj%  to  the  King,    So  strange  a  justiticaiioii 
of  her  conduct  in  one  particular  was  naturally  taken  as  an  ad* 
mission  of  all  the  rest.     But  how  docs  this  apply  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington?     Does  M.  de  Chateaubriand  mean  to  rtwi- 
nuate  that  His  Gnice  was  attempting  to  bribe  some  wretch  lo  | 
stop  the  messengers  of  the  French  embassy  on  thr  ^  '   *     :iy, 
and  rob  them  of  their  despatches?     We  do  not  1  iic 

word  of  it ;  and  the  mere  supposition,  resting  on  no  better 
foundation  than  the  poetic^d  fancy  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  is 
rather  apt  to  give  an  idea  of  what  the  Frenchman  was  ra]iahle 
of,  thuji  likely  to  induce  any  one  to  suspect  the  Kugliah 
statesman  of  such  nefarious  practices.  But  the  conccrled 
Viscount,  thinldng  himself  the  greatest  minister  at  the  con- 
gress, fancied  that  every  cabinet  must  be  anxious  to  be  informed 
of  his  dreams,  no  matter  by  what  means^  or  at  what  jt^i— '»-— - 
of  honour^  the  knowledge  was  obtained. 
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We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  cor- 
rect account  of  a  work,  to  which  the  author  attaches  much 
importance,  as  describing  his  conduct,  and  the  motives  by 
which  he  was  actuated,  in  the  most  eventful  period  of  his  ver- 
satile existence,  a  period  during  which  it  was  permitted  to 
him  to  exercise  considerable  sway  over  the  destinies  of  his 
own  country,  and  to  overthrow  the  liberties  of  an  adjacent 
state.    Our  task  would  have  been  less  irksome  had  we  found 
in  these  volumes  more  which  we  could  conscientiously  have 
praised.    We  have  not  forgotten  that  there  is  at  least  one  act 
of  the  life  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  which  justly  earned  for 
him  the  respect  and  admiration  of  Europe — his  conduct  upon 
receiving  the  intelligence  of  the  Due  d'Enghien^s  murder. 
The  moment  he  heard  of  that  horrible  crime,  he  hastened  to 
resign  the  embassy  to  which  he  had  recently  been  appointed 
by  Napoleon ;  thus  braving  the  fury  of  the  despot  at  a  moment 
when  his  power  was  near  its  zenith,  and  his  passions  in  their 
most  terrible  excitement.    The  manner  too  in  which  he  was 
dismissed  from  office  in  1824  by  that  bad  race  whom  it  was 
then  his  fate  to  serve,  and  his  subsequent  fidelity  to  their 
desperate  cause,  cannot  fail  to  enlist  sympathy  in  his  behalf. 
But  in  reviewing  the  Congress  of  Verona  we  could  not  hesitate 
as  to  the  tone  which  it  behoved  us  to  adopt :  when  a  work 
from  the  pen  of  so  distinguished  a  writer  professes,  as  this 
work  does,  to  furnish  materials  for  history y  it  imposes  upon 
his  reviewer  the  obligation  of  exposing,  as  best  he  may,  the 
vanity  of  its  pretensions,  the  hollowncss  of  its  principles,  and 
the  inaccuracy  of  its  assertions. 
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Poems  a/Many  Years^    By  R*  M.  Milnes. 
Memorials  of  a  Residence  on  the  Continent.  By  R.  M-  ,v 

These  volumes  have  as  yet  been  printed  for  private  circruU* 
tioD  only ;  we  understand,  however,  that  it  is  the  tntciitaon 
of  their  author  to  give  them  to  the  public  at  some  future  p<v 
riod;  and  we  may,  therefore,  venture  to  direct  towards  them 
the  attention  of  the  readers  of  poetry,  in  the  hofjc  thai  they 
may  not  long  be  debaned  from  the  pleasure  which  wc  have 
derived  fi'om  their  pertisaK  The  specimens  wliich  we  iAvsiX 
lay  before  them^  in  vindication  of  our  favourable  judgrncoli 
will,  we  trust,  speak  for  themselves;  and  every  opinitm  ti 
now  required  to  give  some  account  of  itself,  if  it  hopes  to  be 
considered  respectable.  Moreover,  poetry  ia  leas  plentifuDy 
supplied  to  us  at  present  than  it  was  a  few  years  since,  or, 
w  hich  comes  to  the  same  thing,  cverj  body  has  agreed  tu  aaj 
that  such  is  the  case,  and  every  notice  of  a  new  writer  is  eat* 
pected  to  begin  with  "  In  the  existing  dearth  of  poetry,*'  or 
some  equivalent  expression.  Much,  too,  has  been  said  aiid 
written,  not  merely  to  prove  the  fact  of  such  scm'city,  but  lo 
demonstrate  its  neceBsit}%  and  thereby  to  prepAre  us  to  expect 
its  continuance ;  with  all  which*  however*  wc  ai'e  not  otlier'» 
wiae  concerued,  than  to  point  at  it  as  a  justitiaitiou  of  the 
general  nature  of  the  remarks  suggested,  under  such  circum* 
stances,  by  the  appearance  of  these  volumes.  If  a  pbetia- 
menon  be  rare,  there  is  the  more  need  for  obser\'ing  it  acoi^ 
rately.  If,  indeed,  there  were  a  natural  law  ordaining  tliitt 
periods  of  hterary  plenty  should  alternate  with  {periods  of 
famine,  it  would  be  difficult  to  look  back  upon  the  la»t  thirty 
or  forty  years  without  anticipating  the  latter  for  the  coming 
generation.  Few  will  deny  that  such  a  ricu  presents  iia  with 
a  body  of  poetry,  to  which,  for  extent,  originality,  and  beauty, 
any  age  and  any  nation  might  refer  with  pride ;  invciitiTC, 
not  imitative,  one  of  those  outbreaks  which  mark  an  a?ra,and 
distinguished  not  more  by  genuine  vigour  than  by  the  utipn* 
rallelcd  width  and  variety  of  its  range*  From  Cr-*  *  *lic 
poet  of  daily  realities,  sometimes  humorous,  isomci  ir- 

fiil,  and  in  the  fipirit  of  iiccuratc  truthfubcss  vcrgii^  n  nemrly 
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upon  prose  as  is  permitted  to  a  poet^  to  Shelley,  the  most 
ideal  of  ideaUsts,  whose  works  contain  a  larger  proportion  of 
unmixed,  unalloyed  poetry  than  those,  perhaps,  of  any  other 
writer,  a  kind  of  essence  of  poetry  abstracted,  as  it  were,  from 
the  body  with  which  it  is  usually  conjoined — how  wide  is  the 
distance !  Tet  there  is  no  lack  of  occupants  to  fill  up  the 
space  between.  These  two  being  the  nadir  and  the  zenith, 
we  may  well  say  that  the  collective  poetry  of  the  age, 

"  Though  its  head  be  hidden  in  the  skies. 
Plants  its  firm  foot  upon  the  common  earth. 
Dealing  with  thoughts  that  everywhere  have  birth  " — 

even  were  we  to  doubt  whether  any  individual  representative 
thereof  had  altogether  filled  up  the  measure  of  this  noble  eu- 
logium. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  Uve  under  the  immediate  influence  of  a 
time  from  which  posterity  will  date  the  revival  of  English 
Poetry.  It  is  almost  necessarily  incidental  to  such  a  revival, 
that  it  should  present  itself  to  its  contemporaries  under  a 
somewhat  anarchic  appearance — the  ephemeral,  more  even 
than  at  any  other  time,  struggling  with  the  permanent,  often 
successful  in  imposing  itself  as  such  upon  the  many,  and 
vexing  with  doubts  even  the  judgment  of  the  few.  This 
struggle  is  not  yet  over ;  but  its  ultimate  results  may  be  con- 
jectured from  the  general  tendency  of  that  singular  literary 
revolution  which  the  last  few  years  have  seen  in  progress, 
which  is  still  far  from  complete,  and  of  which  these  volumes 
present  us  with  additional  and  striking  evidence.  One  pro- 
minent and  admitted  feature  of  this  change  is  the  very  gene- 
ral introduction  of  a  thoughtful  and  meditative  tone  into  our 
more  recent  poetry, — a  fact  inclusive  of  the  following,  which, 
though  sufficiently  obvious,  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen 
directly  noticed,  and  which  is  not  without  its  bearing  on  the 
question  of  merit  and  popularity.  It  is  this :  that  the  taste 
of  the  public  of  twenty  years  since,  and  possibly  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  stands  in  apparent  opposition  to  the  taste  of  the 
writers  of  the  present  day ;  that  the  poets  whose  works  were 
most  popular  at  the  former  era,  and  probably  continue  to  be 
so  with  the  mass  of  readers,  have  by  no  means  created  a  cor- 
responding degree  of  influence  upon  their  successors  in  art, — 
the  writers  of  this  generation.    Examine  any  well-known 
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volume  of  generally  admitted  merit  by  a  writer  of  roeent 
preteaaions, — Philip  van  Artevcldc,  let  us  say,  or  Ian,  by 
wuy  of  selecting  works  widely  kno\%Ti,  and,  on  the  wholr, 
popular,  with  a  view  to  ascertabiing  Uie  degree  in  which  the 
n]in(b  of  the  authors  of  those  works  have  beea  influenced  by 
this  or  that  writer  of  the  generation  which  is  pJissiug  aivay — 
and  what  will  be  the  result?  We  may  confidently  assert 
that  it  will  be  an  entire  convictioHj  founded  upon  evidence 
so  strong  as  to  surprise  those  even  whose  prcpos§c-ss«iion»  bad 
pi*cpared  them  to  expect  such  a  phenomenon,  that  of  any 
effect  produced  by  those  who  sold  ten  thousand  copied  a  day, 
to  the  great  excitement  of  the  public^  and  the  greut  ri*)oieing^  of 
booksellers,  and  were  pomted  out  by  applauding  hands  aa  the 
living  representatives  of  English  poetry,  the  traces  arc  siiglil, 
indeed  so  shght  as  to  be  hardly  discernible.  Neither  in  the 
uatiu*e  of  the  subject,  nor  m  the  manner  of  regarding  it ;  nei- 
ther in  particular  images,  nor  in  pervadhig  tendency,  do  we 
recognise  any  tiling  borrowed  from  or  inspired  by  that  extm* 
ordinary  man  whose  name  resounded  wherever  Eiigli.sh  lit©- 
rature  was  heard  of,  and  whose  fame  darkened  that  of  Words* 
woilh  as  a  rocket  darkens  a  star*  For  aught  that  nppear» 
from  the  works  of  some  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  succeeding 
generations,  the  Corsairs  and  Childe  Harolds,  and  other 
highly-seasoned  celel»rities,  might  never  have  been  written. 
Those  who  delight  in  Byronism  must  seek  it  at  the  fotrntain- 
hcad  J  but  the  gentler  influence  of  his  great  contemporary  is 
everywhere. 

The  inquiry  to  which  these  observations  naturally  give 
rise,  is  not  entirely  set  at  rest  by  the  answer,  that  i>()pnlarity 
is  a  bad  test  of  merit ;  that  the  higher  power,  retar<{cd  at  tirst 
by  the  originality  which  made  its  conceptions  unfamiliar  Ici 
common  apprehensions,  and  acting  first  upon  the  *,i 

competent  to  appreciate  it,  nevertheless  is  certain  nt  „  le 

and  universal  triumph*  Still  less  is  it  explained  by  the  con- 
venient supposition  of  a  reaction,  which  has  driven  t'«  '  'w*^ 
satiated  with  one  stjle,  to  require  from  authdrs  i  d 

counterpart  as  an  antidote*  The  first  explanation  i»  insulft- 
cient  to  meet  the  extent  of  the  difference  to  ^^ '  '  *  ' 

idludcd  ;  the  second  is  not  borne  out  by  fact,  i\r. 
the  mass  of  readers  have  not  yet  learnt  to  prefer  the  calm 
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philosophic  beauty  of  the  Excursion  to  the  gloomy  passion 
of  Childe  Harolde.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that,  great  as 
is  the  influence  of  Wordsworth, — and  certainly  no  man  of 
that  generation  has  contributed  more  largely  to  the  education 
of  the  higher  order  of  minds  in  the  present, — ^yet  circum- 
stances have  arisen  to  make  it  appear  greater  than,  considered 
as  proceeding  from  the  individual  poet,  it  is,  or  could  be,  in 
re^ty.  A  new  school  of  poetry, — ^that  known  as  the  Poetry 
of  Reflection, — ^has  come  into  existence,  of  w  hich  he  is  the 
undoubted  eponymus,  and,  in  great  part,  the  creator ;  but,  like 
most  heroes  eponymi^  not  altogether  so.  The  genius  of  no 
single  man  could  have  created  the'  intellectual  circumstances 
which,  in  making  such  a  school  of  poetry  possible,  made  its 
rise  sooner  or  later  almost  necessary.  The  same  spirit  of  cri- 
ticism which  used  to  assign  an  orthodox  limit  to  the  number 
of  books  in  an  epic  poem,  has  in  its  time  fought  hard  for  the 
limitation  of  the  possible  subjects  of  poetry ;  the  only  real 
limitation,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  a  liberal  interpretation 
of  the  comprehensive  formula,  ^^  Quicquid  agunt  homines.^' 
Now,  it  is  an  almost  necessary  concomitant  of  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind  towards  maturity,  that  the  world  of  inward 
should  encroach  for  ever  upon  the  world  of  outward  action, 
and  thought  itself  ultimately  become  an  object  of  contemn- 
plation.  When  men  became  observant,  not  only  of  things 
aroimd  them,  but  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  excited  by 
those  things, — ^when  they  no  longer  rested  satisfied  with  the 
thought  as  experienced, — no  longer  looked  upon  the  feeling 
as  one  with  its  cause,  but  learnt  to  set  the  workings  of  their 
minds  apart  from  themselves,  and  find  in  them,  thus  set 
apart,  a  new  source  of  pleasure  and  of  pain;  in  short, 
when  they  underwent  that  change,  inevitable  though  Mr. 
Carlyle  deplore  it,  from  the  unconscious  to  the  self-conscious 
state,  then  the  condition  implied  in  the  Latin  poefs  compre- 
hensive term  was  satisfied,  and  a  Poetry  of  Reflection  natu- 
rally arose.  Then,  and  not  sooner,  might  the  mind  of  man, 
contemplated  as  an  object,  become  to  a  great  poet  "  The  haunt 
and  the  main  region  of  his  song.^'  A  new  and  inexhaustible 
field  lay  open,  into  which  he  led,  and  was  worthy  to  lead,  the 
way ;  and  others  have  followed  his  steps,  not  attracted  by  his 
influence  only,  but  the  same  causes  which  opened  that  region 
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to  him$  have  made  it  aec^dsible  to  them.  Either  in  the  sub* 
jects  which  it  considers  fit  for  poetical  handling,  or  in  Uie 
mode  of  looking  at  theso  subjectSj  every  time,  V*  i-ry 

writer^  will  exhibit  a  character  of  its  own;  and  t  iiy 

can  hardly  be  genuine.,  of  which  the  form  and  ejcprcs&ioti  arc 
copied  from  some  former  period,  of  whose  spirit  they  vrete 
ft  fitting  manifestation. 

Nor  can  this  be  otherwise,  so  long  as  i>oetry  Is  not  a  thing 
separate  from  our  daily  life,  but  rather  the  ex|»res4tion  ofwlial 
is  highest  and  best  in  it.  The  fault  of  the  /Encid  will  be  for 
ever  the  fault  of  all  attempts  at  a  style  of  composition  not  na- 
tural to  the  person  who  attempts  it,  and  meeting  with  no  re- 
sponse in  the  tone  of  mind  prevalent  among  those  who  sur- 
round him.  What  many  men  are  thinking  of,  one  will  be 
found  to  write  of.  A  time  of  child-like  feelings  and  heroic 
deeds,  devoted  love  and  savage  hatred,  fierce  rejoicings  and 
bitter  agonies — a  time  of  manifold  activity,  yet  simple  alike 
in  its  ignorance  and  in  its  knowledge,  has  left  us  all  its  many* 
sided  life  embodied  for  ever  in  an  Iliad  and  an  Odyssee,  A 
self-questioning,  speculative  ]>eriod  of  struggling  faith  and 
uneasy  hopes  will  perpetuate  these  characterLBtics  in  its  po- 
etry. The  difference  between  the  dvr^p  iroKi^rpowo^  of  the 
Odyssee  and  him  of  the  Excursion  may  measure  the  neoes* 
sary  diversity  of  works  of  imagination,  which,  at  these  resjirrt- 
ive  periods,  talce  in  a  wide  sphere  of  human  interest  and 
action.  The  great  philosopher-poet  of  Gennany,  who  cora- 
bined,  in  a  perhaps  unexampled  degree,  the  crcativi?  power 
with  the  analytic  understanding  of  his  art,  and  who,  from  the 
universality  of  his  genius,  is  less  fitted  than  many  others  I0 
stand  as  the  representative  of  any  single  class  of  poetjif  ap-* 
pears,  in  studying  the  Odyssee,  to  have  felt  with  pecidittr 
vividness  the  contrast  which  imagination  in  her  cliildhood 
presents  to  our  maturer  tone  of  thought  and  fancy* 

"  Homer's    descriptions    and   similes,*'   writea    Goethe« 
**  strike  us  as  poetical,  and  are  yet   unspeakably  fiatnndt 
*^  though,  indeed,  drawn  with  a  piu^  and  hearty  carne*t»t«*<^ 
**  (Reinhcit  and  Innigkeit,  purity  and  inne/nf)  which  »t 
"  one.  .  .  •  Let  me  ex] 

**  present  exiatcnoe,  ^  ,  ^        .    , 

**  fearful>  we  paint  fearfuUy;  they  the  agreetbfei  we  *^ 
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**  ably/^  These  words  express  the  heart  of  the  contrast  b©- 
tweeD  the  earlier  and  later  stages  of  poetic  art;  applicable  in 
a  degree  to  all  modern  poetry,  they  are  more  peculiarly  so  to 
that  form  of  it  which  we  have  been  considering. 

On  the  whole,  then^  it  seems  probable  that  the  reOective 
element  will  continue  to  interpenetrate  the  prodiictions  of 
future  poets;  though  perhaps  in  a  less  prominent  form  than 
IS  now  frequently  the  case*  Indced|  the  existing  prevalence 
of  that  element^  at  once  the  symbol  and  the  cause  of  much 
good,  lias  been  nevertheless  the  means  of  intrnducing  into  the 
poetic  faith  a  dangerous  heresy ;  one  not  yet  embodied  in  any 
positive  creed,  but  manifesting  itself  in  the  practice  of  some 
poctsj  who  being  also  thinkers,  have  shown  u  disposition  to 
merge  the  former  character  in  the  latter.  Now  it  is  import- 
ant to  remember,  that  though  reflections  may  furnish  us  with 
proper  materials  for  poetry,  yet  eveiy  reflection,  when  put  in 
verse,  does  not  necessarily  become  poetry.  Where  the  object 
is  to  convey,  in  a  forcible  manner,  pointed  and  antithetic 
thoughts,  as  thoughts  only,  without  ornament,  there  verse  re- 
commends itself  by  the  advantages  arising  from  a  terse,  con- 
densed, and  weighty  form.  Compositions,  however,  of  this  class, 
tire  not  poetry ;  they  may  be  epigrams,  or,  as  one  who  excels 
in  them  has  modestly  and  justly  designated  them,  ^  Thoughts 
in  Verse/  But  the  case  is  different  in  what  professes  to  be 
poetiy,  to  which  beauty  is  essential ;  and  reflections  can  only 
be  conveyed  so  as  to  satisfy  this  condition  in  one  of  three  ways. 
Tliey  may  in  the  first  place  be  made  beautiful  by  dramatic 
propriety,  by  their  subser\dence,  that  is,  to  the  development 
of  character;  or,  secondly^  they  may  have  an  inherent  beauty 
of  their  own,  which  no  expressions  can  be  too  simple  to  con- 
vey ;  a  case  which  may  be  exemplified  by  the  immortal  lines, 

•*  B€  Yarrow's  stream  unseen,  unknown  ; 
It  [nu0t>  or  we  shall  rue  it. 
We  have  a  vision  of  our  own : 
Ah !  why  should  wc  audo  it  ?** 

Or,  lastly,  if  not  belonging  to  either  of  these  classes,  tlicy  must 
be  embodied  in  action  or  expressed  in  imagery,  and  thus 
brought  into  conformity  with  the  essential  nature  of  poetr>\ 
Otherwise  we  have  lost  the  advance  which  we  suppose  our- 
selves to  have  made  into  a  new  field,  and  have  fallen  back 
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into  that  fearful  species  of  discourse  under  which  our  fore- 
fathers suffered  and  avenged  themselves^  as  people  are  apt  to 
do  Vhen  hopeless  of  any  other  redress^  by  inflicting  upon  it 
a  nickname — ^that  of  didactic  poetry.  We  are  yet  in  the  gall 
of  Hayley  and  the  bond  of  Akenside.  We  could  name  some^ 
gifted  in  no  common  degree  with  "  the  faculty  divine,"  who 
have  yet  fallen  into  this  error — partly  led  into  it  by  their  very 
reverence  for  the  art  which  they  practise,  and  their  sense  of 
its  deep  responsibilities. 

Looking  upon  the  poet  as  a  minister  of  good,  and  upon  his 
art  as  subordinate  to  the  production  of  good,  they  are  almost 
disposed  to  censure  its  exercise  when  not  pointedly  dii'ected 
to  that  lofty  end ;  and,  as  poets  themselves,  they  keep  their 
own  minds  fixed  upon  that  w^hich  seems  to  them  the  only 
worthy  aim,  with  an  exclusiveness  which  tends  to  deprive 
them  of  the  means  of  attaining  it.  We  would  entreat  of  them 
to  consider  whether  the  first  requisite  for  everything  is  not, 
that  it  be  what  it  professes  to  be.  Now,  though  the  poet  be  an 
instructor,  the  immediate  end  which  poetry  proposes  to  itself 
is  not  instruction,  but  the  production  of  beauty ;  and  the 
writer  w^ho  forgets  this,  throws  off*  his  nearest  allegiance,  and 
ceases  to  be  a  poet.  Of  a  sermon  it  is  required  that  it  be  in- 
structive, of  a  poem  that  it  be  beautiful ;  otherwise,  though 
ever  so  instructive,  it  is  but  a  sermon  which  has  condescended 
to  an  useless  disguise ;  it  is  something  which  might  have 
been  said  as  well,  and  therefore  better,  in  prose.  We  arc  en- 
titled to  expect  from  a  true  poet  that  he  should  have  faith  in 
his  art,  faith  in  the  good  which  is  inseparable  from  its  genuine 
exercise,  in  its  essentially  noble  and  elevating  tendencies. 

He  should  not  perpetually  vex  the  goddess  who  inspires 
him,  with  that  most  vexatious  question,  Cui  bono  ?  who  will 
be  the  wiser  for  what  you  are  now  saying  ?  Let  him  recollect 
the  high  truth,  expressed  in  its  cntirencss  by  the  great  poet 
whose  intuition  pierces  and  whose  practice  realizes  the  har- 
monious co-operation  of  the  presiding  genii,  to  one  of  whom 
he  would  yield  an  exclusive  allegiance : 

"That  Beauty,  Good,  and  Knowledge,  arc  three  sisters. 
That  dote  upon  each  other,  friends  to  man. 
Living  together  under  the  sarae  roof, 
And  never  can  be  sunder'd  without  tears."— A.  Tbnnysox. 
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We  have  been  too  long  absent  from  Mr.  'Milnes,  and  we 
rejoice  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  make  him  some  reparation 
for  our  delay,  by  entirely  exempting  these  volumes  from  the 
censure  due  to  the  error  on  which  we  have  been  observing. 
They  exhibit  at  once  considerable  power  of  just  and  original 
reflection,  and  of  transmuting  reflection  easily  and  gracefully 
into  poetry.  In  his  preface  the  writer  recommends  his  poems 
to  the  sympathies  of  those  who  have  traversed  similar  fields 
of  thought  and  feeling.  For  this  class  of  readers,  indeed, 
they  will  possess  a  peculiar  interest,  being,  as  it  were,  a  kind 
of  record  of  some  of  the  deepest  impressions  experienced 
from  time  to  time  during  many  years,  and  hence  naturally 
reflecting  with  peculiar  vividness  some  of  the  marked  cha- 
racteristics of  the  period  to  which  they  belong.  There  is 
much  of  that  often-mentioned  self-questioning  consciousness, 
and  hope  beset  with  doubt,  combined  with  that  faith  in  man 
and  in  the  existence  of  good  everywhere,  which  so  often  is, 
as  it  deserves  to  be,  the  best  means  of  its  own  fulfilment.  If 
there  is  some  melancholy  in  the  view  taken  of  life,  there  is 
not  a  thought  expressed  from  which  a  well-regidated  mind 
will  turn  away  as  unworthy  of  sympathy — no  tinge  of  the 
Satanic  school :  from  beginning  to  end  there  is  not  a  single 
sneer.  The  pervading  tone  cannot  be  better  described  than 
in  the  thoughtful  and  feeling  lines  prefixed  to  the  "  Poems 
of  Many  Years''  which  we  subjoin. 

''  Most  blind  and  impotent  the  verse  that  serves  but  to  caress 
World-blossoms  for  their  beauty's  sake,  nor  tries  their  power  to  bless : 
Better  that  tears  should  ever  flow,  than  smiles  for  ever  shine 
On  all  the  evil  mass  that  chokes  in  man  the  seed  divine. 

'*  Yet  none  the  clearer  sight  have  they  who  can  or  will  not  see 
How  everywhere  the  life  of  love  still  shews  itself  to  be ; 
Still  pierces  through  the  tangled  growth  of  this  bewilder'd  plain  ; 
And,  trodden  down  a  myriad  times,  still  germinates  again." 

Among  the  "  Poems  of  Many  Years,'^  several  are  devoted 
to  the  expression  of  those  feelings  which  naturally  arise  in 
contemplating  the  lapse  of  years  leading  us  from  childhood 
into  youth,  from  youth  into  manhood — ^feelings,  then,  which 
we  all  must  in  some  degree  have  experienced,  and  which  are 
as  old  as  the  world,  but  which  are  too  true  and  universal 
ever  to  become  worn  out  as  subjects  for  poetry.    The  beau- 
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tiful  poem  entitled  '^  The  Flight  of  Youth'*  depicts^  in  a  atrain 
alike  imaginative  and  feeling,  the  manner  in  which  men  often 
recognise  for  the  first  time,  as  a  sudden  and  painful  discoveiy, 
that  their  youth  is  departing  from  them.  As,  however,  it  is 
too  long  to  admit  of  our  quoting  it  whole,  and  we  are  unwil- 
ling to  do  it  the  injustice  of  splitting  it  into  extracts^  we  pre- 
fer to  give  entire  the  foUbwing  stanzas : 

"  YoQth,  that  pursuest  with  such  eager  pace 
Thy  even  way. 
Thou  panteat  on  to  win  a  mournful  race ; 
Then  stay !  Oh,  stay  ! 

"  Pause  and  luxuriate  in  thy  sunny  plain ; 
Loiter,^-enjoy : 
Once  past.  Thou  never  wilt  come  back  again, 
A  second  Boy. 

"  The  hills  of  Manhood  wear  a  noble  face, 
When  seen  from  far ; 
The  mist  of  light  from  which  they  take  their  grace 
Hides  what  they  are. 

"  The  dark  and  weary  path  those  cliffiB  between 
Thou  canst  not  know. 
And  how  it  leads  to  regions  never-green. 
Dead  fields  of  snow. 

**  Pause,  while  thou  mayst,  nor  deem  that  fate  thy  gain. 
Which,  all  too  fast. 
Will  drive  thee  forth  from  this  delicious  plain, 
A  Man  at  last." 

One  poem  of  some  length  in  this  volume,  "  The  Lay  of  the 
Humble/^  is  in  some  degree  an  exception  to  our  general  aj)- 
probation,  not  because  it  is  deficient  in  passages  of  much 
beauty  and  feeling,  nor  because  the  original  conception  is  not 
adequately  worked  out,  but  because  we  think  there  are  strong 
objections  to  that  conception  itself.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Milnes 
that  we  should  explain  our  meaning.  The  poem  professes  to 
be  a  delineation  of  the  state  of  mind  of  an  individual  cut  off' 
by  external  circumstances  and  personal  disadvantages  from 
the  hope  of  meeting  w  ith  perfect  sympathy  among  his  fellows, 
and  forced  to  find  a  substitute  for  love,  friendship,  and  action, 
in  their  pitying  kindness,  and  in  a  childish  afiection  for  the 
nature  w  hich  surrounds  him.  Ought  such  a  person  to  be, 
not  resigned,  but  light-hearted  and  gay  ?     Ought  a  man  to 
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be  contented  with  kindness  for  love,  with  sufFerance  for  sym- 
pathy ?  Mr.  Mihies  will  remember  who  it  is  that,  in  the  bit- 
terness of  a  warm  heart  thrown  back  upon  itself,  has  enabled 
us  to  answer  these  questions,  but  too  forcibly,  in  these  words : 
"  O  worse  than  all !  O  pang  all  pangs  above, 
Is  kindness,  counterfeiting  absent  love." 

The  state  of  mind  depicted  in  "The  Lay  of  the  Humble^' 
might  belong  to  a  being  of  the  elements,  an  Undine  yet  soul- 
less, or  to  a  frivolous,  shallow-hearted  man,  and  to  no  other. 
Wc  could  say  more  upon  this  question,  but  it  is  far  too  ex- 
tensive,— including,  as  it  would,  all  the  causes  which  make 
us  covet  sympathy,  all  the  justification  of  human  love,  to  be 
more  than  hinted  at  on  the  present  occasion,  ^fhe  readers  of 
the  poem  will  judge  whether  our  remarks  are  justly  appli- 
cable to  it. 

It  is  agreeable  to  pass  from  partial  censure  to  unmixed  ap- 
probation ;  and  the  latter  is  in  our  opinion  due  to  the  stanzas 
which  follow,  as  a  true  and  beautiful  picture  of  the  proud 
and  overflowing  happiness  which  they  describe.  The  two 
first  stanzas  in  paii;icular  are  nobly  expressive  of  the  lover's 
glorious  exultation  and  deep  tenderness,  and  the  sentiment 
which  concludes  the  first  is  equally  natiu*al  and  beautiful. 
The  title  of  "  Stanzas  after  the  Old  Manner^'  might,  we  think, 
have  been  better  bestowed  upon  this  poem  than  upon  another 
to  which  Mr.  Milnes  has  assigned  it.  The  closest  parallel  to 
the  pervading  tone  of  thought  must,  we  think,  be  sought  in 
the  exquisite  lyrics  which  our  elder  dramatists,  in  the  pro- 
fusion of  inexhaustible  wealth,  scattered  at  random  over  their 

plays. 

Stanzas. 
"  Because,  from  all  that  round  Thee  move. 
Planets  of  Beauty,  Strength,  and  Grace, 
I  am  elected  to  Thy  love. 
And  have  my  home  in  Thy  embrace, 
I  v^onder  all  rnen  do  not  see 
The  crown  that  thou  hast  set  on  me. 

"  Because,  when  prostrate  at  Thy  feet. 
Thou  didst  emparadise  my  pain, — 
Because  Thy  heart  on  mine  has  beat. 
Thy  head  within  my  hands  has  lain^ 
I  am  transfigured,  by  that  sign. 
Into  a  being  like  to  Thine. 
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"  The  mirror  from  its  glossy  plain 
Receiving  still  returns  the  light. 
And  being  generous  of  its  gain» 
Augments  the  very  solar  might : 
What  unreflccted  light  \9oald  be. 
Is  just  Thy  spirit  without  me. 

"  Thou  art  the  flame,  whose  rising  spire 
In  the  dark  air  sublimely  sways. 
And  I  the  tempest  tliat  swift  fire 
Gathers  at  first  and  then  obeys  : 
All  that  was  Thine  ere  we  were  wed 
Have  I  by  right  inherited. 

"  Is  life  a  stream  ?    Then  from  thy  hair 
One  rose-bud  on  the  current  fell. 
And  straight  it  turn'd  to  crystal  there. 
As  adamant  immoveable : 
Its  stedfast  pace  shall  know  no  more 
Tlie  sense  of  after  and  before. 

"  Is  life  a  plant  ?    The  king  of  years 
To  mine  nor  good  nor  ill  can  bring ;— - 
Mine  grows  no  more ;  no  more  it  fears 
Even  the  brushing  of  his  wing  : 
With  sheathed  scythe  I  see  him  go, — 
I  have  no  flowers  that  he  can  mow." 

Mr.  Milncs  is  a  lover  of  the  past :  in  one  sense  a  poet  can 
scarce  fail  to  be  so ;  ^^  that  shadowy  land  is  all  his  o^m,"  and 
its  inhabitants,  whom  an  exertion  of  imagination  is  rc(]iiired 
to  invest  with  reality,  arc  already  poetical.  But  there  is  ex- 
emplified in  these  volumes  that  love  for  the  past  which,  in 
common  with  the  yearning  for  an  unknown  future,  flows  from 
a  contemplative  habit  of  mind.  There  are  few  so  fortunate 
or  so  worldly  as  to  find  in  the  present  the  completion  of  their 
conceptions ;  and  according  to  the  disposition  of  our  minds 
do  we  place  our  Utoj)ia  in  the  new  or  in  the  old — in  the  Sa- 
turnian  age,  or  in  an  Atlantis  yet  to  be.  To  those,  .above  all, 
who  live  in  an  uneasy  transition,  who  have  relinquished  their 
allegiance  to  the  old  without  frankly  transferring  it  to  the  new. 
nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  to  look  back  with  regretfut 
affection  at  the  times  when  the  path  of  duty,  if  steep  and 
rugged,  was  at  least  not  labyrinthine, — the  times  of  simple 
and  straightfonvard  action,  ere  yet  "  The  native  hue  of  re- 
solution was  sicklied  o\t  by  the  pale  cast  of  thought'*     Nor 
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have  we  any  cause  to  complain  of  this^  so  long  as  the  former 
days  are  loved  for  what  was  good  in  them^  what  was  evil  being 
either  excepted  or  forgotten.  At  any  rate^  let  us  do  justice^ 
such  justice  as  the  following  poem  would  teach  us : 

**  I  know  not  that  the  men  of  old  f 

Were  better  than  men  now. 
Of  heart  more  kind,  of  hand  more  bold. 
Of  more  ingenuous  brow  : 
I  heed  not  those  who  pine  for  force 
A  ghost  of  Time  to  nu6e. 
As  if  they  thus  could  check  the  course 
Of  these  appointed  days. 

"  Still  is  it  true,  and  OTer  true. 
That  I  delight  to  close 
This  book  of  life  self-wise  and  new. 
And  let  my  thoughts  repose 
On  all  that  humble  happiness. 
The  world  has  since  foregone, — 
The  daylight  of  contentedness 
That  on  those  faces  shone ! 

"  With  rights,  tho'  not  too  closely  scann'd, 
EnjoyM,  as  far  as  known,— 
With  will  by  no  reverse  unmann'd,— 
With  pulse  of  even  tone, — 
They  from  to-day  and  from  to-night 
Expected  nothing  more. 
Than  yesterday  and  yesternight 
Had  proffer'd  them  before. 

"  To  them  was  life  a  simple  art 
Of  duties  to  be  done, 
A  game  where  each  man  took  his  part, 
A  race  where  all  must  run ; 
A  battle  whose  great  scheme  and  scope 
They  little  cared  to  know, 
Content,  as  men  at  arms,  to  cope 
Each  with  his  fronting  foe. 

'Man  now  his  virtue's  diadem 
Puts  on  and  proudly  wears ; 
Great  thoughts,  great  feelings,  came  to  them. 
Like  instincts,  unawares : 
Blending  their  souls'  sublimest  needs 
With  tasks  of  every  day. 
They  went  about  their  gravest  deeds, 
As  noble  boys  at  play. — 
VOL.  Vir, — NO  XIV.  2  Y 
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"  And  what  if  Nature's  fearful  wound 
Tkey  did  not  probe  and  bare. 
For  that  their  spirits  never  swoon'd 
To  watch  the  misery  there, — 
For  that  their  love  but  flow'd  more  fast. 
Their  charities  more  free. 
Not  conscious  what  mere  drops  they  cast 
Into  the  evil  sea. 

''  A  man's  best  things  are  nearest  him. 
Lie  close  about  his  feet; 
It  is  the  distant  and  the  dim 
That  we  are  sick  to  greet : 
For  flowers  that  grow  our  hands  beneath 
We  struggle  and  aspire^ — 
Our  hearts  must  die,  except  they  breathe 
The  air  of  fresh  Desire. 

"  But,  Brothers,  who  up  Reason's  hill 
Advance  with  hopeful  cheer, — 
O !  loiter  not ;  those  heights  are  chill. 
As  chill  as  they  are  clear ; 
And  still  restrain  your  haughty  gaze. 
The  loftier  that  ye  go. 
Remembering  distance  leaves  a  haze 
On  all  that  lies  below/' 

p.  98-101. 

The  tone  of  our  next  quotation,  *^The  Worth  of  Hours,^^  is 
thoughtful  and  ennobling.  It  is  also  worthy  of  attention  as 
a  specimen  of  a  poem  altogether  reflective,  yet  from  its  per- 
vading gracefulness  of  feeling  and  expression,  almost  without 
the  aid  of  imagery,  satisfying  the  condition  before  stated  as 
essential  to  this  class  of  poems. 

"  The  Worth  of  Hours. 
*'  Believe  not  that  3'our  inner  eye 
Can  ever  in  just  measure  try 
The  worth  of  Hours  as  they  go  by  : 

"  For  every  man's  weak  self,  alas ! 
Makes  him  to  sec  them,  while  they  pasi>. 
As  through  a  dim  or  tinted  gloss  : 

"  But  if  in  earnest  care  you  would 
Mete  out  to  each  its  part  of  good. 
Trust  rather  to  your  after-mood. 

"Those  surely  are  not  fairly  spent. 
That  leave  your  spirit  bowM  and  bent 
In  sad  unrest  and  ill-content : 
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"  And  more, — though,  free  from  seeming  harm. 
You  rest  from  toil  of  mind  or  arm. 
Or  slow  retire  from  Pleasure's  charm, — 

"  If  then  a  painful  sense  comes  on 
Of  something  wholly  lost  and  gone. 
Vainly  enjoy'd,  or  vainly  done, — 

"  Of  something  from  your  being's  chain 
Broke  off,  nor  to  be  linkt  again 
By  all  mere  Memory  can  retain, — 

"  Upon  your  heart  this  truth  may  rise,— 
Nothing  that  altogether  dies 
Suffices  Man's  just  destinies : 

"  So  should  wc  live,  that  every  Hour 
May  die  as  dies  the  natural  flower, — 
A  self-reviving  thing  of  power ; 

'*That  every  Thought  and  every  Deed 
May  hold  within  itself  the  seed 
Of  future  good  and  future  meed ; 

''Esteeming  Sorrow,  whose  employ 
Is  to  develope,  not  destroy, 
Far  better  Uian  a  barren  Joy." 

p,  101-102. 

**The  Curse  of  Life^^  is  a  poem  of  much  power,  but,  as  its 
name  indicates,  of  a  tone  considerably  at  variance  with  most 
of  those  which  we  have  hitherto  noticed.  Against  such  de- 
lineations of  the  dark  side  of  things  many  homilies  of  well- 
intentioned  objections  have  been  advanced ;  and  it  may  be 
allowed  that  the  predominance  of  such  a  tone  in  any  literature 
is  not  a  favourable  indication  of  the  prevalent  state  of  mind ; 
regarded,  however,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  its  worst  fault  is 
the  aflFectation  in  which  it  partly  originates,  but  which  it  is 
absolutely  certain  to  generate.  We  speak  of  its  predomi- 
nance— ^in  every  individual  instance  the  question  for  the  critic 
is,  whether  the  feelings  described  are  unforced  and  natural, 
whether  the  artist  have  produced  a  true  representation  of  a 
real  state  of  mind,  and  that  state  one  which  admits  of  sym- 
pathy. Let  this  question  be  answered  in  the  aflBrmative,  and 
the  poet  needs  no  defence  for  having  given  utterance  to  a 
feeling  which  hardly  any  sensitive  nature  can  have  failed  to 
experience,  though  none  but  a  weak  one  will  permit  it  to  be- 
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come  habitual.  For  the  poem,  which  will  bear  out  what  wc^ 
have  said  in  its  praise,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume* 

Many  poemS;»  from  which  we  could  %rith  pleasure  quote 
largely,  we  must  necessarily  pass  without  mention  ;  we  can- 
not, however,  refrain  from  directing  attention  to  the  Itttci 
^^  On  a  Brother  and  a  Sister/"  a  pleasing  tribute  to  one  upon 
whose  name,  if  genius  inspired  by  atlection  can  avaU,  the 
voices  of  his  surviving  friends  will  confer  thai  lasting  remeiii* 
brance  which  time  was  denied  him  to  achieve. 

Our  notice  of  the  second  volume  must,  we  fear,  be  compa- 
ratively short ;  it^  title,  "  Memorial  of  a  Residence  on  the 
Continent,"  exj^resses  the  general  nature  of  its  oontenta. 
Many  of  them  are  records  of  thoughts  and  feelings  ifia{md 
by  that  land,  whose  recollections  of  a  two-fold  dnminion  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  console  its  visitant  for  the  melandiolf 
present  aroimd  him,  but  from  the  aid  which  they  receive  from 
the  creations  of  unequalled  art,  and  the  unaltering  beautj  of 
nature.  All  these  influences  Mn  Milnes  has  deeply  and  tndy 
felt.  Poetry  is,  after  all,  the  best  form  for  conveying  au  ade^ 
quate  conception  of  scenery ;  Wordsworth's  poems  have  been 
recommended  as  the  best  guide  to  the  Lakes ;  and  it  would 
take  many  a  page  of  **  letter-press^* — ^most  expressive  name^ 
and  many  a  steel  engra\nng  besides,  to  convey  an  impresnon 
of  the  slumbrous  tranquillity  of  Venice  equal  to  that  pn>- 
duced  by  the  latter  part  of  this  stanza,  from  the  '*  Ode  writtcu 

at  Venice/' 

" Thou  Hngerett  htrr, 

Rcjoicmg  to  remain ; 

The  plashiag  oars  fall  on  thy'  ear 

Like  a  familiar  strain  ; 

Na  whiel  prQhngM  Hit  ic^ary  ro//* 

T%«  earth  itacl/goea  round 

Shum'  than  (elsewhere,  and  ihf  $Qul 

Dirami  in  the  void  qf  sound,*' 

The  poems  on  Venice  generally  are,  like  the  one  from  wi 
we  have  quoted,  ^^  a  labour  of  love*'*  Of  the  ancient  gl« 
of  that  extraordinary  state  Mr,  Milnes  has,  we  fcmr,  taken  a 
view  too  favourable  to  be  historically  true,  when  he  ftdidrtiiii 
it  as 

"  Prime  model  of  a  Chnsti^n  commouweahii  I 
Thou  wbe  sijnpltcity,  wkich  present  tniMi 
CaIumoiate«  not  conceiving—" 
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but  we  are  warned,  by  the  prospective  censure  in  the  last  half 
line,  to  say  no  more.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  the  author 
of  "  a  Dream  in  a  Gondola/*  a  beautiful  poem  of  wandering 
fancies,  and  homeward-turning  affection,  can  be  considered  an 
impartial  witness  respecting  Venice. 

There  is  a  certain  number  of  poems  in  this  volume  entitled 
^^  Pictures  in  Verse,"  of  which  the  conception  is  happy  and  ori- 
ginal, and  the  execution  in  general  worthy  of  the  conception. 
They  are  a  species  of  dramatizing  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
productions  of  the  Italian  masters — a  translation  into  words, 
uttered  by  the  characters  represented,  of  the  feelings  which 
the  painter  has  conveyed  in  colours.  Perhaps  the  '*  MartjT- 
dom  of  SU  Catherine**  is  the  most  faultless  of  these  pictures ; 
but  we  think  there  is  more  originality  in  "  Jesus  and  John 
contending  for  the  Cross,^*  though  its  style  la  rather  peculiar. 
We  prefer,  however,  one  of  the  historical  poems,  entitled 
"  Decius  Brutus,"  which  appears  to  us  of  a  high  order  of 
beauty,  equal  to  any  in  the  volume,  and  illustrative  of  Mr. 
Milne8*s  power  of  combining  harmoniously  reflection  with 
spirited  poetic  narrative.  The  hint  of  the  story  is  from  Flo- 
ruB,  and  the  whole  is  in  accordance  with  the  widely  received 
tradition  of  antiquity.  Having  traversed  the  whole  country 
as  a  devastating  conqueror,  Decius  Brutus  reaches  the  coast 
of  Portugal,  the  western  limit  of  the  European  world.  Be- 
holding the  sun  descending  towards  the  great  western  ocean, 
the  chieftain  is  struck  with  a  sense  of  intrusive  and  sacri- 
legious  over-daring,  and  exhorts  his  followers  to  substitute  a 
religious  fear  for  proud  and  savage  exultation. 

We  have  ended  our  quotations,  and  have  one  remark  to 
add.  There  are  in  these  volumes  a  few  passages  in  which  a 
thought,  clear  enough  in  itself,  is  made  difficult  by  some  ob- 
scurity or  carelessness  of  expression.  If  Mr.  Milnes  8et«  upon 
his  poems  the  value  which  he  ought,  he  will  not  grudge  the 
trouble  requisite  for  the  removal  of  these  defects.  An  obscure 
stanza  may  mar  the  effect  of  a  whole  poem. 
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cided change  produced' by  Christianity 
in  the  old  Roman  architecture,  15;  the 
Lombard  or  round  style  of  architecture, 
18 ;  history  of  the  corporation  of  build- 
ers and  freemMiaQpBf  19  ;  origin  of  the 
pointed  style,  23,  Germany  its  birth- 
place, 28,  on  the  decline  and  fall  of  this 
style,  29 ;  the  old  French  taste,  34 ; 
recipe  for  a  new  style,  35. 

Arendt,  (tou  W.  A.),  Belgische  Zusta- 
ende,  521. 

Athens,  its  rise  and  fall,  by  E.  L.  Bulwer, 
36;  modem  works  connected  with 
Greek  history  and  antiquities,  37 ;  the 
design  of  Mr.  Bulwer's  work,  42 ;  ac- 
count of  the  ori|pn  of  the  PeUsgians, 
44 ;  national  religion,  46 ;  mythology. 

Vol.  VII. 


48 ;  Lycivgus,  51 ;  Sparta,  52 ;  the  Do- 
rian character  in  its  moral  and  social 
antagonism  to  the  Ionian,  55 ;  on  the 
earlier  forms  of  Greek  poetry,  57  r  the 
principle  of  Grecian  history  and  the 
phUosophy  of  modem  states,  59  ;  Mr. 
Bulwer's  descriptive  style,  60;  account 
of  Elis  and  the  Olympian  festivids,  60; 
Draco's  penal  code,  62  ;  Solon's  leg^ 
lation,  63  ;  effects  of  slave-labour,  64  ; 
the  Pisistratids,  66;  Cleisthenes  and 
the  Alcmaeonids,  67 ;  the  Persian  war, 
68 ;  Themistodes,  74  ;  Athenian  lite- 
rature, iGschylns  and  Sophocles,  76. 


B. 


Basilica,  some  account  of  the,  12. 

Bazaars,  or  charsees,  Turkish,  102. 

Beda's  Ecclesiastical  History,  Stevenson's 
edition  of,  185. 

Belgium,  onses  of  German  indifference 
to  the  Belgian  revolution,  532;  its 
commercial  and  manufi&cturing  pro- 
gress, 521 ;  its  raihroads,  537 ;  state 
of  public  education,  552 ;  the  am,  661 ; 
law  of  transit,  562;  fotirign  eommerot^ 
562;  postscript,  566. 

Bill  to  provide  for  the  access  of  parents, 
living  apart  from  each  other,  to  their 
children  of  tender  age,  by  Mr.  Strj. 
Talfourd  and  Mr.  Leader,  269. 

Boccado,  some  notice  o(,  516. 

British  Museum,  some  remarks  on  the, 
175. 

Builders,  early  corporation  of,  in  Italy, 
19;  their  importance  and  honours, 
20. 
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Bulwer's  (E.  L.)  Atheni,  its  rise  and  fall, 
36;  design  of  the  work,  42;  his  de- 
scriptive style,  60. 

Bunysin's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  507. 

Bnrat  (M.)»  De  TEx^cution  des  Chemins  de 
Fer  par  TEtat,  612 ;  extracts  from,  631. 

Burke's  (J.)  Official  Calendar  for  1831, 
225. 


Cambrtdob  University,  remarks  on,  174. 

Canada,  Lower,  remarks  on  the  country, 
and  present  state  of  society,  193  ;  on 
the  source  of  the  late  unhappy  events, 
198  ;  the  early  histor>'  of  New  England 
and  of  Canada,  200 ;  why  the  habits, 
moral  education,  and  the  prejudices  of 
a  people  trained  under  the  French  ad- 
ministrative system  must  be  totally  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  204 ;  account  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
arress  of  the  French  colony  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people,204 ; General  Wolfe's 
atuck  on  Quebec,  221. 

,  some  remarks  on  the  House  of 

Lords  in  relation  to,  655. 

Canals,  ob8er>'ation8  on,  129. 

Candioti  (Senor),  a  South  American  cat- 
tle-owner, graphic  description  of,  589. 

Canning  (Mr.),  a  letter  of  his  to  M.  dc 
Chateaubriand,  659. 

Catholicism  in  Prussia,  457. 

Caucasus,  the  Russian  possessions  beyond 
the,  417  ;  the  staple  produce  of  the  pro- 
vinces, 424  ;  system  of  taxation,  429  ; 
revenue  of  the  government  how  de- 
rived, 431 ;   brief  sketch  of  the  com- 
merce since  the  establishment  of  the 
Russian  power,  432 ;  their  free  com- 
merce abolished  by  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las in  1832,  435  ;  the  policy  of  Russia  in 
abolishing  their  free  commerce,  436 ; 
on   the  means   of  commercial   inter-   I 
course,  443,  by  !he  Black  Sea,  t^.,  by   | 
the  Caspian  Sea,  445  ;  failure  of  tbr   , 
Russian  expedition  under  Prince  Beco-   1 
vich,  for  the  conquest  of  Khiva,  446;   ' 
expedition  against  Yarkiind,  453.  ' 

Charseos.  Turkish,  102.  ; 

Chateaubriand's  {M.  tie)  Congress  of  \'v- 
mna ;  comprising  a  portion  of  memoirs 
of  his  own  times,  013  ;  author  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  6 IS;  bis  project  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  France,  l)y  esta- 
bbshintr  iiHl('])cndent  montirrhies  in 
Spanish  America,  652,  672;  as  he  ap- 
peared ill  the  foreign  office,  656 ;  his 
private  correspondence,  658 ;  Mr.  Can-   ' 


iiing's  letter  to,  659 ;  not  aoMt  id 
appreciating  the  character  of  Mr.  On- 
ning,  663 ;  Mr.  Broogfaani's  attack  oa, 
664 ;  his  subserviency  to  the  poliej  of 
Rusda,  667;  his  Tiews  on  the  Rows 
alliance,  669 ;  his  obaerratioiis  on  ihs 
conduct  of  England  in  relation  to  the 
slave-trade,  675;  his  allosions  to  the 
policy  of  Enriand,  673 ;  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  675. 

ChevaUer  (M.).  Deslnt^rtolfaterisbei 
France,  612. 

Children,  injury  done  to  them  bj  sepa- 
ration of  parents,  315. 

C*hina,  canals  of,  129. 

Christian  and  Pagan  trehitectare,  on,  1. 

Christianity,  its  influenc^e  upon  architso- 
ture,  16. 

Cleisthenes,  on  the  innovations  of  the^  67. 

Comedy,  originated  with  the  Dorians,  5i 

Commerce  of  Belgium,  ou  the  proirra 
of,  521.  *^  ^ 

Constantinople,  some  account  of,  96. 

Coronations,  on  the  ceremonies  of,  26QL 

Cotton  of  the  Transcaucasian  nrorineeiL 
424. 

Count  and  duke,  on  the  titles  of,  230. 

Crown  and  robes  of  state,  curious  faiti- 
culars  relating  to  the,  268. 

Custody  of  Infants'  Bill,  269 ;  immonl 
hi  its  tendency,  275  ;  auti-christw 
331 ;  unconstitutional  towards  the  vhok 
nation,  358 ;  unjust  to  private  idnv 
duals,  361 ;  impracticable  in  its  opcn- 
tion,  ib, ;  ineffectual  to  accomplish  die 
proposed  object,  362  ;  nature  of  die 
speeches  made  in  its  defence.  363 ;  the 
deceptive  entitling  of  the  bill,  365 ;  his- 
tory of  the  bill,  368;  the  connectios 
between  the  bill,  speeches,  and  pam- 
phlet on  the  Wrongs  and  Rights  of  se- 
parated Mothers,  373 ;  the  tone  sod 
language  used  towards  the  framerof 
the  bill,  380;  extract  from  the  Married 
Women's  Bill,  386 ;  general  remarks, 
390  ;  obsenations  on  an  article  in  the 
Metropolitan  Magazine,  entitled.  **  Xn 
Outline  of  tlie  Orievanres  of  Women", 


I). 


Dantk,  Landor's  nnsoonception  of,  505  : 
on  the  true  cliaractcr  of  tlie  Ihrimm 
(.'ummfdioy  500. 

Dajufer  Regi<,  on  tht^  oftloe  of,  231;  the 
primary  duties  of,  245. 

Dee  (John),  notice  of  the  eccentric,  134  ; 
his  project  of  joining  the  German  Ocean 
with  the  Irish  Sea,  133  ;  recommended 
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a  canal  firom  Southampton  to  London, 

133. 
Divina  CommediOf  on  the  true  character 

of,  505. 
Dramas  of  iEschylus  and  Sophocles,  on 

the,  76,  84. 
Dramatic  literature,  Landor's  Pentamc- 

ron,  501. 
Dream,  Gioranni's,  just  before  Petrarca's 

visit,  518. 


E. 


Ecclesiastical  llistorr,  Bcda's,  notice 
of  Stevenson's  edition  of,  185. 

Education  in  Belgium,  state  of,  552 ;  in 
Lower  Canada,  203, 209 ;  in  Germany, 
167;  inEngkmd,174;  in  Paraguay,  581. 

Egypt,  canals  in,  129. 

Elis,  Bulwer's  account  of,  60. 

Eng^d,  progress  of  inland  navigation  in, 
133. 

,  the  pictorial  history  of,  225. 

English  Historical  Society,  167;  Germany 
and  England  compared,  168 ;  Germany 
favourable  for  study,  171;  remarks  on 
the  German  literary  character,  169 ; 
the  chairs  of  modem  history  in  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  1 74 ;  the  state  and 
progress  of  historical  knowledge  in 
England,  177  ;  prospectus  of  the  Eng- 
lish  Historical  Society,  179;  Steven- 
son's edition  of  Beda's  Ecclesiastical 
Histor}',  185  ;  remarks  on  the  plan  of 
the  Society,  186 ;  why  luch  an  under- 
taking should  be  in  the  hands  of  Go- 
vernment, 187. 


Franc K,  on  the  canals  of,  132  ;  on  rail- 
roads in,  612. 

Francia,  Dictator,  the  Robespierre  of  Pa- 
raguay, some  account  of,  606. 

Freemasons,  or  builders,  history  of  the 
corporation  of,   19;    devoted  to   the 
erection  of  religious  edifices,  19;  ex-  j 
tend  over  Europe,  21.  j 

French  colony  of  Lower  Canada,  account  . 
of  its  rise  and  progress,  and  of  the  man-  | 
ners  and  customs  of  the  people,  204. 


Germany,  on  the  literary  character  of, 
169 ;  religious  persecution  in,  457 ; 
causes  of  its  indifference  to  the  Belgian 
revolution,  532. 


Giovanni's  (Messer)  dream  just  before 
Petrarca's  visit,  518. 

GUsgow,— address  to  the  queen,  of  the 
merchants,  manufacturers,  banken» 
ship-owners,  &c.,  on  the  present  dia- 
tressed  condition  of  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interests  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, 413. 

Greece,  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  Athens,  36; 
its  architecture,  5  ;  on  modem  works 
connected  with  its  history  and  antiqui- 
ties, 37 ;  mythology,  47  ;  effect  of  the 
reh^on  upon  sculpture,  49;  on  the 
earher  forms  of  Greek  poetry,  56 ;  ac- 
count of  Elis,  and  of  the  Olympian  fes- 
tivals, 60 ;  Solon,  62 ;  the  Pisistratids, 
66;  the  innovations  of  Cleisthenes,  67  ; 
the  Persian  invasion,  68 ;  iEschylus  and 
Sophocles,  76. 


H. 


Historical  Society,  English,  167. 

Hope's  (T.)  Historical  Essay  on  Archi- 
tecture, 1. 

Horace,  some  remarks  on  the  writings  of, 
514. 


I. 


Ireland,  on  the  means  of  employing 
state-labour  in,  128 ;  internal  commu- 
nication by  means  of  canals  and  roads, 
128;  the  canals  of  Egypt,  China,  Greece, 
Rome,  France,  Russia,  Holland,  and 
England,  129-133;  the  learned  and 
eccentric  John  Dee,  133  ;  progress  of 
inland  navigation  in  Eughind,  135-141 ; 
railroads,  142 ;  amount  of  public  grants, 
144 ;  progress  of  inland  navigation  in 
Ireland,  145  ;  navigation  of  the  Shan- 
non, 145, 149 ;  the  Newry  navigation, 
147 ;  the  two  principal  canals  of  Ire- 
land, the  Royal  canal  and  Grand  canal, 
155  ;  interesting  calculations  as  to  the 
advantage  of  canals,  157;  on  the  main- 
tenance of  the  puUic  roads,  158 ;  ne- 
cessity of  public  grants,  162. 

,  Second  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  to  consider  ajid  re- 
commend a  general  sjfstem  of  railways 
for,  612. 


K. 

Khiva,  the  Russian  expedition  against, 
448. 
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L. 

Labour,  means  of  the  State  in  employing 
it  in  Ireland,  128. 

Lakes  of  Canada,  193. 

Landor's  (W.  S.)  Pentameron  and  Pen- 
taloffia,  501. 

Legend  of  William  de  Albini,  266. 

lAh  in  the  far  West,  amusing  pictures  of 
a,  586. 

Literary-  character  of  Gennany,  on  the, 
169.' 

Lives  of  saints,  their  importance  as  fur- 
nishing materials  for  history,  181. 

Lycurgus,  51 ;  spirit  and  influence  of  hit 
laws,  52. 


M. 

Madder,  of  the  Traiiscaucasian  provin- 
ces, 425. 

Manufactures  in  Belgium,  on  the  progress 
of,  521. 

Marlborough  (Duch.  of;,  extracts  fromher 
"  Account  of  her  Conduct,  &c.",  254. 

Married  Women's  Bill,  386. 

Mdnes  (B.  M.),  the  poems  of,  678. 

,  Memorials  of  a  residence  on  the 

continent,  notice  of,  692. 

Mythology  of  Greece,  its  influence  on 
the  arts,  49. 


N. 


Navigation,  inland,  it«  pmgrcss  in  Eng- 
land, 135  ;  in  Ireland,  145. 
Notitia  Imperii  Romani,  225. 


O. 

Olympic  games,  account  of  tlip,  CO. 
Ovid,  some  remarks  on,  512. 
Oxford  University,  remarks  on,  174. 


P. 


Pagan  architecture,  on,  1. 

Pampas  of  South  America,  account  of  a 
journey  across  the,  588. 

Paraguay,  account  of  a  foiir  years'  resi- 
dence in  that  republic,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Dictator  Francia,  569  ; 
politics,  572  ;  colonial  i)olicy  of  Spain, 
573 ;  their  condition  bettered  by  the 
revolution,  577  ;  reasons  aga.nst  their 
establishing  Arm  and  wise  institutions. 
578  ;  character  of  the  emigrants  from 


Spain,  580 ;  the  miienbla  ttete  of  eitt- 
cation,  581 ;  account  of  tbe  nnricni- 
ties,  582;  tbe  cfaancter  of  Ibreigi 
merchants  properly  appieciated,  584 ; 
sketch  of  the  adveiitares  of  a  merehaii^ 
585 ;  a  journey  acroat  tbe  Fampaa,  588; 
sketches  of  character,  593,  596;  a»> 
scription  of  a  state  dinner  at  Santa  Vfi, 
599 ;  character  of  Dictator  FraBGia,801 

Pardoe*s  (Miss)  City  of  the  Sultan,  aid 
Domestic  Manners  of  the  Turks  ii 
1836,  86. 

Pehugians,  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
45. 

Pentameron  and  Pentalogia,  Mr.  Lan- 
dor's, a  brief  outline  of  Uie  tdieme  and 
contents  of  the,  503. 

Petrarca,  Mr.  Landor's  erroneous  esti- 
mate of,  505. 

Pictorial  History  of  England,  225. 

Pisiitratids,  on  the  gOTeruuient  of  the,  66. 

Planchd's  (J.  R.)  Regal  Records,  225. 

Poetry,  the  poems  of  Mr.  R.  M.  MifaKS, 
678. 

Poets,  aphorisms  for,  517. 

Prussia,  Catholicism  in,  457. 


Quebec,  the  climate  of,  194  ;  accoosflf 

Gen.  Wolfe's  attack  on,  221. 
Queen's  court  and  household,  225 ;  K* 
of  the  officers  of  the  household  ia  the 
Notitia  Imperii t  227  ;  table  of  the  or- 
der of  precedence  of  ranks  and  titles  in 
the  Roman  empire,  229  ;  of  the  titles 
comes  and  chur,  count  and  duke.  230 : 
tbe  office  of  seneschal  or  lord  high 
steward,  231,  251  ;  enumeration  of  the 
great  officers  of  the  reign  of  lleurj-  II.. 
from  the  Pictorial  History,  23.'> ;  the 

j  officerb  or  members  of  the  king*^  ordi- 
nar>-  or  privy  council  about  the  time  of 
Richard  n.,'239  ;  of  tlie  time  of  Henry 
VI II.,  iA. ;  tbe  privy  council,  240;  the 
office  of  prime  minister,  21 1  ;  of  the 
high  officers  in  the  reign  of  a  female 
monarch,  243  ;  account  of  the  priraarr 
duties  of  the  steward  of  the  household, 
245  ;  the  original  duties  of  the  cham- 

\       berlain,  216;  tlie  lord  ste\«ard.  248; 

I  the  order  of  the  Electoral  College  of 
tbe  (lennan  empire  before  the  French 
revolution,  250 ;  the  order  of  the  names 
in  the  charters  of  the  kings  of  France. 
251  ;  extracts  from  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough's  Account  of  her  Conduct, 
254  ;  disbursements  and  allowances  in 
the  office  of  the  robc^,  ih. ;  the  Duchess 
of   Marlborough    accused    of  selling 
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placet,  257 1  Taylor's  Glory  of  Regality, 
260;  Chapters  on  Coronations,  260 ; 
tbe  office  of  dapifer  and  of  lord  high 
steward,  and  steward  of  the  househdd 
identical,  260 ;  list  of  the  high  stewards 
till  the  extinction  of  that  officer,  261 ; 
order  of  the  procession  of  bringing  up 
the  dishes  at  the  coronation-feast  of 
George  IV.,  262 ;  description  of  the 
lord  high  consUble,  265 ;  the  office  of 
chief  butler,  266  ;  extracts  reladne  to 
the  crown  and  robes  of  state  from  Mr. 
Planche's  book,  268. 


R. 

Railroads,  some  observations  on,  142 ; 
in  Belgium,  on  the,  537 ;  in  France, 
612. 

Railways  for  Ireland,  Second  Report  of 
the  Commissioners,  612 ;  extracts  from, 
640. 

Religion,  national,  of  Greece,  Mr.  Bui* 
wer's  account  of  the,  47 ;  its  effect 
upon  sculpture,  49,  upon  poetry,  50. 

Religious  persecution  in  Germany,  457. 

toleration  in  Turkey,  104. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  brief  sketch  of  the  city 
of,  586. 

Roads,  on  the  system  of  maintaining  them 
by  statute-labour,  158. 

Robertson's  (J.  P.  and  W.  P.)  Letters  on 
Paraguay,  569. 

Royal  housebold,  the  subject  of  the,  225. 

Russia,  the  Transcaucasian  provinces  of, 
417;  their  importance  in  a  commer- 
cial, financial,  and  political  point  of 
view,  420 ;  staple  produce,  424  ;  taxa- 
tion, 429  ;  revenue,  431  ;  commerce, 
432 ;  on  the  resources  of  Russia,  436- 
442;  on  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  Russian  and  the  Transcauca- 
sian provinces,  443 ;  failure  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  Khiva,  446  ;  account 
of  the  expcMiitiou  against  Tarknnd,  453 ; 
the  Arminian  provmces  acquired  from 
Persia,  455. 

,  its  diplomacy  in  Turkey,  92, 101. 


S. 


Santa  Fe,  description  of  a  state-dinner 

at,  599. 
Sculpture,  effect  of  the  Grecian  religion 

upon,  49. 
Seneschal,  or  lord  high  steward,  on  the 

office  of,  231. 


Shannon,  on  the  improvement  of  the  na- 
vigation of  the,  149. 

Silk,  of  the  Transcaucasian  provinces  of 
Russia,  424,  427. 

Slave-labour  in  Greece,  on  the  effects  of, 
64. 

Sophocles,  Mr.  Bulwer's  analysis  of  the 
works  of,  84. 

Southampton  to  London,  Dee's  line  for 
a  canal  from,  134. 

Sparta,  on  the  character  of  its  people 
and  constitution,  52. 

State-labour  in  Ireland,  on,  128. 

Stevenson's  (J.)  edition  of  Beda's  Eccle- 
siastical History,  185. 

Sultan,  the  City  of  the,  by  Bfisa  Pardoe, 


T. 

Talpourd's  (Seij.)  Custody  of  Infiantfl' 
BUI,  269 ;  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  269. 

Taylor's  (A.)  Glory  of  Regality,  260. 

Tragedy,  Atiienian,  i£schylus  the  father 
of,  81. 

Turkey,— the  City  of  the  Sultan,  by  Bliss 
Pardoe,  86 ;  incorrect  opinions  regard^ 
ing  the  social  and  political  condition 
of  Turkey,  86 ;  the  impolicy  of  Eng- 
land, 87,  93 ;  exaggerated  and  absurd 
accounts  relative  to  the  Turks,  88 ;  on 
Russian  diplomacy,  92,  101 ;  Mr.  Ur- 
quhart,  the  secretary  of  the  English 
embassy,  93 ;  the  port  of  Constanti- 
nople, 96;  taxation,  98;  freedom  of 
commerce,  98 ;  description  of  the  ba- 
zaars, 102 ;  religious  toleration,  104  ; 
character  of  Logotheti,  107 ;  Grecian 
faith  and  civilization,  108  ;  description 
of  Turkish  character,  110 ;  courtesy  of 
the  Turkish  ladies  to  European  fonales, 
112 ;  on  the  mental  and  bodily  indo- 
lence of  the  Osmanlis,  1 14 ;  review  of 
the  reforms  of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  117; 
the  Janissaries,  117;  the  Deri^  Beys, 
119 ;  the  Pasha  now  a  salaried  civil 
and  military  judge,  121  ;  general  re- 
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